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This volume exceeds the second, numerically, Z>?/ fifty-six pages; 
and , materially, in proportion of \ at least, one hundred and sixty, 
from the close printing adopted at page 249 : a circumstance 
which will account for some delay in its publication . 
throughout many countries of Asia, is the chief criterion by which 
distances are ascertained, the hour of departure from one stage 
and of arrival at another, is, in general, noticed with minute 
accuracy; and that future travellers may furnish their private 
stores accordingly, the principal articles of food at different places, 
are particularly mentioned,—some stages abounding with those 
which others altogether want. In a few copies the reference to 
Plate LVI1 (View of the mountains near Isfahan) has been 
omitted; it should have occurred in p. 41, line 5, after the word 
“right” And in p. 500, line 2, after “appearanceshould 
have been a reference to the View of Tosiah, Plate LXXX. 
The Turkish names of places between Kars and Scutari are 
given from a list obligingly communicated by Mr. Pisani, chief 
Dragoman to the British Embassy at Constantinople . 


Ctickhowel , Brecknockshire: 
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TRAVELS 


IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


OF 

THE EAST. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Account of Ispahan or Isfahan , and of the River Zendehrud, 
according to Eastern writers. 


T>EFORE I record the transactions which immediately 
followed our arrival at Isfahan , or describe any of the 
objects noticed there, it seems necessary that I should 
examine the information given by Eastern writers on the 
subject of this celebrated city; having previously remarked, 
that while, in conformity with modern pronunciation, the 
name throughout my pages generally appears Isfahan 

B 
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yet it is more properly Ispahan (^l^-J), or, according to the 
strictness of orthography, Asp-hdn , Aspahdn. That this 
represents the ancient Aspadana , although placed by Ptol¬ 
emy, in Persis, (Lib. VI. c. 4, As. tab. 5) can scarcely be 
doubted: of their identity the excellent D’Anville (Geogr. 
Anc.) was convinced; and his opinion has been adopted by 
De la Rochette and Barbie du Bocage(‘). 

The name written Spahdn (or Sepahan) thus 
occurs three or four times in the Bundehesh , an extraordinary 
Pahlavi composition, of which I was so fortunate as to 
procure a well-writen copy from one of the Parsis or Fire- 
worshippers at Bombay. M. Anquetil du Perron, who with 
considerable ingenuity and accuracy translated the Bundehesh 
into French, retricts its antiquity to the seventh century; 
although he regards it as a compilation formed from Zend 
originals, older not only than the Christian era, but probably 
than the victories of Alexander( 2 ). 

Tnc next woik, according to chronological order, wherein 
I have found notice of Isfahan, is the “ Book of Conquests/’ 
that valuable record quoted (see Vol. II, p. 312) as the 

(') See M. de la Rochette’s map “ India* Veteris,” &c. which I have already noticed 
with due praise, (Voi. II. p. 174); and the Geographical “Analyse,” Ac. subjoined by 
M. Barbie du Boeage, to the “ Examen Critique des Historieus d’AIexandre” of Baron 
de Sainte Croix, (2d edit. Paris, 1804, p. 817). 

(.) “ Le mont Bakhtan est dans Sepahan.” See “ Zendavesta,” Tome. IT. p 308; 
and p. 393 “ Le Khrei roud a sa source dans Sepahan,” Ac. See also p. 337 and 

p. 338, concerning the antiquity of the Bundthesh, 
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Tdnkh or chronicle of Ebn Aasim of Chfa, who flourished 
in the eighth century, soon after Persia had yielded to the 
Muselmdn arms, of which he has traced the progress and 
success. This author describes Ispahan , Spahan, or Isfahan, 
(for it is so written in different copies) as furnishing twenty 
thousand men, to the army which assembled and fought 
in the great battle at A ihdvend, (or Nuhavend ) against the 
forces of Omar the Arabian Khalifah in 6‘41( 3 ). 

About this time, as we learn from Tabri (an historian of 
the ninth century). EIurmuza NjU Persian prince and general, 
considered Ispahan as the head; Pars and Kirmdii the hands; 
and Ilamaddn and Rai as feet of the empire^ 1 ); but Spahan is 

(*) On this occasion the Persian army consisted of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, suvar u pi ad ah (ajlx* horse and foot, selected from diflerent parts of 

the empire, according to Ebn Aasim’s account, in the following pvoportions. Rai, 
Seaman , Ddmeghdn and the neighbouring places contributed 20,000 men. Hama - 
dan and Shveh, 10,000. Nuhavend , 10,000. Kum and Cds/idn , 20,000. Isfahan, 
20,000. Pars and Kir man, 40,000; and Adcrbaijdn, 30,000. Respecting the name 
jJjU/ I find it accented with fatteh on the first syllable, Nuhavend , by Ebn Kha- 
L^ca'n who observes that some have accented it with damm , calling it Nuhavend ; 
and he adds that this was derived from Nufth or I\oah, and avend signifying 
an edifice; the city having been founded oy Noah, (See Ebn Kha’leca'n in Abu al 
Ka'sim Jcjneid y\)• The Geographer Sa'dkk Isfaha'ni accents it 

also Nuhavend (in his MS Tukwimal b el dan But the Diet. Burhan 

Katta marks the first syllable with kesr , and derives the name from nih equiva¬ 
lent to shahr a city; and avend , the jars or vases manufactured there in 

great numbers. But this Dictionary also notices it as accented Naha vend and Nuha¬ 
vend, and its derivation from Noah and avend, signifying a throne or seat. 

J «> 3 J I^U- A) (fp..;\) ji ( 4 ) 

^ 9^ y So in ) oitlest copy of Tabki’s Chronicle; the second MS. 

llamudun reads Aderbuigdn 
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noticed in a former part ofTiBiu’s chronicle as having been 
the country ol Ka'veh («.K) a celebrated black-smith, to 
whose assistance the mighty Fkridu'x was indebted for his 
throne seven or eight hundred years before Christ. The 
name of Isfahan or Spahdn frequently occurs in the Shah 
IS a me h of Firdausi; first, I believe, in a line which alludes 
to Ka'veii, the personage above-mentioned( 5 ). 

Ebn IIaukal (in the tenth century) described Isfahan as 
a wealthy and flourishing city, remarkable for its fruits, and 
manufactories of silk and linen, according to his printed 
work, p. 16*9; in this account the Stir al beldan agrees, that 
fine MS. copy of his work so often quoted; and it adds,that 
Isfahan consists of two towns, the first called Yelutdzah, the 
“other Medlnah or the city”( 6 ); that they were separated by a 
small interval, both having mosques, and their houses being- 
constructed of clay; and that “this city is the great mart for 
“ YarSy and Kuliestan, and Khurasan, and Khuzistdn; and 
“ the very beautiful and costly garments made here of cotton; 
“embroidered scarlet stuffs, and silk, are highly prized and 
“ sent all over Irak , and into Pars , and every part of Kuliestan 
“ an <J Khurdsdn, and the different regions of Islam. Saffron, 


(*) “Thy father was oi Sjaktin, a worker in iron,’' Jo cu JU 

I suspect that this line has crept into some copies of Firdhusis worker it does not 
occur in all) from the poem of his preceptor Asebi, mentioned in Vol. I. p. 48 , U ote6S, 

J Jj' 3 * j ( 6 ) 
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“also, abounds in this place; and the fruits are much finer 
“than those produced in any other country; and on account 
“of their superior flavour and fragrance, they are exported 
“throughout Irak; and from Irhk to Khurasan there is 
“not any spot, except Rat, that yields so many comforts and 
“luxuries ofljfe”( 7 ). 

As the word Yehhdi signifies “a Jew”, we might infer from 
the name Yehkdtah that this place had formerly been a 
Jewish settlement; the following extract from the Scir al belad 
will tend to confirm this inference. Having declared Isfahan 
(in the fourth climate) to be one of the most considerable 
and delightful cities of Persia, excelling more particularly in 
the purity of air and fertility of soil, in the beauty, accom¬ 
plishments and virtues of its inhabitants, (on which subjects 
some verses are quoted) the Manuscript proceeds to state 
that “ the ancient town was denominated Jei, and is said to 
“ have been founded by Iscaeder ; it was a place of great 
“size, and named Yehudiah having been thus peopled; 

J Jh'A ’ <J****£ j tjvjl j j iXtii) ^4 t Jj* U ^ j\ <UU 

j J ^5*^ (J. >- d ^ 

j j\ } y 

j}'*> d 2 OJ* J* d d ** h&i 

j\ JyJSxM d LLJjWJ j VS0*>\j J V yjy * yjj j\ 

(M8. .Sur al bdddn )>. \^L***Jy 
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“when Bakhtnasser led away captive from Jerusalem 
“the most ingenious artists, they arrived at the spot where 
“ Isfahan now slands; and finding that in the qualities of air 
“and water it resembled their holy city, they chose it for 
“their residence and established themselves th£re”( 8 ). 


Some passages must now be extracted from Hamd vllah 
Cazvi'ni’s description of Isfahan , and its four hundred de¬ 
pendent villages, comprised in eight districts, among which 
1 find mentioned as first, the territory of Jti bordering on the 
city (jit* This account was written in the 

fourteenth century ; when, says our author, Isfahan was 
reckoned by some as belonging to the fourth climate, but 
avoiding to the calculation ol longitude and latitude, men 
of science placed it in the third. From the Fortunate 
Islands, he adds, its longitude is 86, 40, and its latitude, from 
the equinoctial line 32, 25. “Originally,” continues the Per¬ 
sian geographer, “it consisted of four villages, Karr an , Der-i - 


j jAy ji j j»u ^ . ( 8 ) 

Jxi jdts: if fcyg Lit Jj, 

^ o-U J ^ \\ j jtela "hj*. 

V' Jjki f } s> . uA. . c->1 

• (MS. .SV,V at bdad. Clin,. IV). ** . a J/ A* la T J 

reader of,n v former volumes will probably recollect that Iscanokr orSB^AN- 
®KR 18 Alexander 'he Great, and Bakhtnasskr is Nebuchadnezzar. See what 
Major Rennet!I has ingeniously collected from various authors respecting the Jewish 
“ ,-ment at Ispahan (Geo*. of Herodot p 3U0 -. The word Je« in signified 

! -re. or excellent,” and is still added to the names of fire-worshippers at Bombay, 
aud teurat.as Da'ka bjei, Bahea'aijej, dtc. 
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“kushk, Jubdreh and Deride Jit, with certain arable lands. 

“Of those, some part may be ascribed to Tahaiurath the 

“ PLdidadian monarch, and some to Jemsiii'd; but the 

“greater portion to Dhu'l’-Karnein t , the “ two-horried;” 

“ or Alexander. When Cai Koba'd, first sovereign of the 

“Caianian dynasty made this place his capital, great multi- 

“ tudes of people assembled there ; buildings were erected 

“ without the villages, which being united by degrees, formed 

“ at length a considerable city. Rukn ad'douleii Hassan, 

“son of Bu'iah, surrounded it (in the tenth century of 

“ Christ) with a rampart, of which the circumference amounts 

“to twenty one thousand paces; this was constructed under 

“the Zodiacal sign of Sagittarius; the city is divided into 

“forty four districts, and has nine gates; its climate is tem- 

“ pcrate both in summer and winter, and the heat is never 

“so excessive, nor the cold, as to impede the business of 

“any person. Earthquakes, rain and lightning are here 

“ seldom destructive; in the earth of this place dead bodies 

“decay but slowly ; and it preserves for several years what- 

% 

“ever grain or other substances may be deposited therein ; 
“ the plague and paralytick diseases are very rare. The i iver 
“ Zendehrud passes by Isfahan on the south-western side, and 
“from its stream many canals or conduits flow through the 
“ city; there is well-water also at the distance (or depth) of five 
“or six yards, nearly equal in salubrity and pleasant flavour to 
“ the water of the river; and whatever seeds are brought from 
“ any other place and sown here, will be found, if they should 
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‘‘not improve, at least not to degenerate, except pomegran¬ 
ates; which never thrive at Isfahan; and even this circum- 
“ stance demonstrates the excellence ot its climate and water, 
“for pomegranates flourish most in an impure air”( 9 ). 

Then follow the praises of those fruits for which Isfahan 
has at all times been remarkable; the apples, quinces, pears, 
apricots, melons, and various others, so celebrated that they 
are exported to India and Asia Minor( 10 ). Hamd.allah 

\ i-'( 9 ) 

jd \jd) CLZjXi ujOwi!^L> \j'A 

lA’A** tr'^ ^ Jjf*. 3 j *jV b 1 AyJ cJ ) 

} j AJj . >ij\j j'o j'vi jl ^ iA ?“ .? j J 

J* j A \jS \ jf j! V. Aa.*' Jjtij'l f jk.S iXlAj 

J j sl.O* <Jlu/ jJo* \j J ^£*3 J Sj^JJJ ^Jo 

j j jjt fe aU3 i^jU- *>y ^ L£j"*+$ f 

c r , V j ‘V s£r eA~' cA^W t -r’l J _yf£ jJ Ifey^J 

(d*-» J 1 J" J (_>A j' j*^ j t ‘C -.S\ i 

^ J A A’ i ^ A ^ ^ J'"' *' »1 <,'«^bj j\ Jkjt Jkj jJ,\ 

(MS. A uzhatal (Julub. Gcogr. sect. ch. 2). &j\ i_Ci ftl* <f} h j- f\ ^ 

( ,0 ) Among those fruits Hamdallah mentions the mihhi ( ^L.) which I do not 

recollect to have seen in Persia, nor does he explain the name; hut that it was a kind of 
pear, which in the soil of Isfahan acquired a flavour peculiarly exquisite, we learn from 
the MS. Seir al btUd. The name Bum (pj) which 1 have translated Asia Minor, 
is sometimes extended to Greece; but properly signifies (as Hamdallah describes it 
in the seventh chapter of his Geography) the present Turkish empire or western part 
ot Asia, bounded by the Euxine and Mediterranean seas, and by an imaginary line from 
the borders of Georgia and Armenia to the extremity of Syria uear Egypt. 
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proceeds to describe the pasture-lands which in a surprising 
manner fatten and strengthen cattle; the plains and admira¬ 
ble hunting-grounds abounding in game of every kind; he 
informs us that in the city were many publick edifices; at one 
of these (a madrasseh or college) in the Gulb&r [f 1£) district, 
which contained the body of Sulta'n Muhammed, the 
Scljhkian , was preserved a stone weighing about two thousand 
mans, brought from India, where it had been esteemed the 
chief idol; and the people of that country offered, but in vain, 
to redeem it at any price. He then observes that the inhab¬ 
itants of Isfahan are fair-complexioned ; notices their reli¬ 
gious sects, the difference of which caused much strife and 
contention ; he quotes some cpigrammatical verses, and an 
Arabian prophecy respecting Deja'i, (JV j ) the false Messiah 
or Antichrist, who, it is said, shall come from the Yzhhdiah 
of Isfahan , or the Jewish quarter above-mentioned. One 
district, he says, the Shahristdn called also Shahr-i - 

now or the new town, was founded by Secander or 

Alexander, and rebuilt by Firu'z, the Sasdnian king; and in 
the territory of Mdrbin there was a castle erected by 

Ta ii m urath, and this castle has been denominated Ateshgdk , 
as Bah man the son of Asfendya'r constructed a. 
-Fire-temple within it. 

Having enumerated the districts and their respective villa¬ 
ges, (many of which contained, in his time, a thousand houses 
or families) the geographer closes this account of Isfahan by 

c 
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calculating its distance from several other places; and as the 
statement appears sufficiently correct and may be useful to 
future travellers, 1 have subjoined it in the Appendix. 

Ebn Vardi, in one copy of his Arabick work, devotes 
but a single line to Isfahan , celebrating the excellence of its 
air, soil and water. This line occurs also in my second 
copy ; (a fine Manuscript) which has, besides the following 
brief account of Isfahan: “it consists of two towns; one called 
“ Yehtidiah, the other Shahr buneh; and these constitute at 
“present the most flourishing and abundant city of Jebcil 
“ (Ir&k Ajemi or Parthia) and the largest; here are manu¬ 
factured embroidered garments of various kinds, silk and 
“cotton; saffron grows here in great profusion, and is sent 
“from this place to other countries’^ 11 ). 

Ami'n Ahmed Ra'zi author of a history of 

thePersian poets, entitled Haft aklim ^^i*) or the “Seven 
“ Climates,” has illustrated his work with much geographical 
matter, and in the description of Isfahan borrows from the 
Seir al bclad (or Atharal btlddj, and the Nuzhat alculiib many 
passages which I have already extracted from these Manus¬ 
cripts and, therefore, shall not here repeat. His account then 

Vr? } cT 1 ^' 3 fcV’l jf f. 3 ^ j JUsh 

(J V v< * (MS. Kh>rated or Khtridel a 1 ajaitb.J 1 have 

giveu Shahrbuneh as iu the MS, but doubt its correctness. 
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proceeds to state that concerning the foundation of Isfahan 
there have been many contradictory opinions; several ascri¬ 
bing it to Ispaiia'n a descendant of Ya'fet (or Japhet); 
whilst others regard it as the work of Ispaha'n son cf Sa'm 
(or Shem) the son of Noah; and some have affirmed that 
Isfahan is a name formed of words implying “ the city of 
“ horsemen others declare that Isfah&n is the general 
denomination of the whole territory; “and, adds our author, 
“it is mentioned in the Aja'ieb al bcldun or “Wonders of 
“ Regions” that this city was, at a very early period, styled 
“ Yehiuliah or the Jewish settlement; because the children of 
“Israel when they fled from Bakht al nasser, carried 
“ with them some of the clajr or earth from Jerusalem, and 
“ having wandered through the world they found that the 
“ soil of Isfahan resembled the earth of their original sacred 
“ habitation ; and there they erected a city and called it 

“ Yehud'iah ”-“ IsfaMn is situate on the banks of the river 

“ Zendthrud, or as some express the name Zaiendehrfid ; and 
“from this stream a thousand and one channels have been 
“cut, which supply abundantly with water the eight beluks 
“ or districts’^ 12 ). Aiimed Ra'zi has not omitted to notice 





(MS. Haft Akltm, Climate IV). 
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the antiseptick quality of the earth, the purity of air, and the 
excellent fruits of Isfahan; where, he adds, venomous crea¬ 
tures such as snakes and scorpions are seldom discovered; 
he praises the publick buildings; the gardens and baths; and 
in conclusion, quotes a poem of the celebrated Kha'ka'ni, 
extravagantly representing that city as a perfect paradise; 
Egypt (or its capital) as less important than the district of 
Jet; and the far-famed Nile inferior to the Zendeht&d ( IS ). 

Of this river we perceive in the extract above-given that 
the name is variously expressed; and I have found it indiffer¬ 
ently written in Manuscripts of equal authority, Zendehrud, 
(or Zindekrud ) (jj* tsf) which may be translated “ the living 
“ stream;” and Zdiendehrud {jjj the river that bringsforth, 
fertilizes or vivifies. These, however, may be variations of 
the same name; but according to the Seir al belad, the stream 
which runs by Isfahan was entitled “ Zartn Rud” or the 
“ Golden River,” “celebrated for the pleasantness and purity 
“of its water; the coarsest thread when washed in that 
“ stream becomes as soft and fine as silk; and the source is at 




( 13 ) e ^j } From the poem of Kha'ka'ni 

our author has extracted hut ten distichs; it consists, however, of seventy two, or 
seventy five, according to different copies of that poet’s Divan in my collection, each 
distich ending with the word Sifahdn Few Persian poets furnish so many 

local allusions as Kha'ka'ni; he ends every distich of another composition with the 
name of Rai (ij^) J and a poem of one hundred distichs (according to my best 
copy) has the name of Khurasan (y;U! f) in the second line of each. 
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“a certain spot called Tebalcdn or Bctakdn'\ u ). Nearly in 
the same manner one copy of Ebx Vardi’s Arabick trea¬ 
tise above quoted celebrates the Zendehrud; but, as 1 suppose 
through some mistake, the name appears written Nahr Zem- 


rud, which would signify “ the river of emeralds.” According 


to the MS. “ it is famed for its pure and salubrious water ; 
“ in which clothes of a rough or coarse texture being washed 
“are rendered soft as silken garments; and it issues from a 
“ place called Melkdn”( i5 ). 

In his account of the Zendrfid (for so the MS. one of very 
doubtful accuracy, exhibits this name) we learn from Ha'fiz 
AnRuthat it is a considerable river which passes near Isfahan; 
“in some books,” says the historian, “the name is written 
“ Zinehrud , which may be derived from Zarinthrud or “ the 
“ golden stream/’ an appellation given because its water was 
“ deemed so precious that even a drop of it should not be 
“lostor wasted/ 6 )he adds, that this river proceeds origin¬ 
ally from the chashmeh or fountain oi'Jdndn (^UW). 

yj?- j t-A Z <* }J jj ( U ) 

Z wl— j'i iiji j\ j~s ,*-X« j j*y J 1 . <_Aj 


(MS. Seir al btlad.) 
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It is traced however by IIamdallah (in his Chapter on 
the subject of Persian Rivers) to \he“Ku/i Zerdeh among the 
« mountains of the greater Lur, and to the territory called Jui 
“ Sarv, the “cypress stream,” or fountain; having passed 
“ through Rudibdr a district of Luristari , it proceeds to Firu- 
“zan and Isfahan, and is at length, after a course of eighty 
“ farsangs, dissipated or absorbed, at Ravid Sestein in the 
“land of Gawkham'i 17 ). He notices its names, Zaiendehrud 
and Zarinrud; and informs us that according to some 
accounts, this river sinks into the ground at Gawkhdni from 
which it runs subterranedusly sixty farsangs, and then rises 
again in the province of Kirmdn and flows into the eastern 
sea, the eastern part, we may suppose, of the Per- 

sian Gull). “It is related,” adds he, “that in former times, a 
“ piece of reed, having been marked for the purpose, was 
“ thrown into this stream at Gawkhdni, and appeared again in 
“ Kirm&n ”( 1B ); but the mountains, and soil would present 
so many natural obstacles in the intermediate space, that 
IIamdallah is induced to consider this story as not sup¬ 
ported by facts or even by probability. Yet in the work 
entitled Ajuieh al belddn or “Wonders of Regions;” the descent 

f.^ij ji 4 — i)R ) 3 s -jj *f j! ( 1? ) 

•Hjj fy.j 3 i 

A y j One copy for Ravid Sestein has 

Ruvends'in 

t—>1 f jJ if Av’jGv* ^ ( 18 ) 

if*/j •> 
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of ibis river into the Persian Gulf is thus mentioned without 
any doubter comment. “The ZendtHrud which waters the 
“territory of Isfahan, is remarkable tor its purity and salu- 
“ brious qualities; from branches of its stream the gardens 
“and villages of that place derive considerable advantage; 
“and it falls into the sea of Fdrs' , { x9 ). 

The Zcndehnul appears to have borne, in the ancient dia¬ 
lects of Persia, denominations totally different, at least in 
sound, from any of those above-mentioned; for the Bunde - 
kesh, according to Anquetil du Perron’s translation, (Zendav. 
Tome If. p. 391 , 393) st\les it the Khrei (or Khree) and the 
Mesrega road , or Mesregantch. The extreme accuracy of that 
learned Frenchman is evinced, as usual, by a collation of his 
version with the original text. From mv Manuscript copy 
already mentioned (p. 2) I annex (See Misc. Plate) as it ap¬ 
pears written in Fahlavi characters, the passage respecting 
this river; which at present is only known by the name of 
Zdiendehrud or Zcndehrud; the former being by many con¬ 
sidered as more correct, although the latter seemed to me 
more generally used in conversation. 

This account might easily be lengthened by extracts from 
other Manuscripts now before me; these, however, would 


j j 1 — jX* x) . ii) ( |0 ) 

yK jj'aAa-I ^jlwj 
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a del but little to our stock of knowledge, as the authors have, 
in general, borrowed not only the matter, but the very words 
of those already quoted in this chapter. All the information 
respecting the river Zendehr&d which I received from various 
persons at Isfahan in answer to my personal inquiries, agreed 
so neatly with notices compiled at the same time by Mi'rza' 
Mu hammed Sa leh, (a young and ingenious man of letters 
who accompanied our embassy, from Shiraz, and has since 
visited Lngland), that in translating a few passages from his 
Journal, obligingly' communicated to me by r himself, 1 offer 
the result of our joint researches; previously mentioning one 
account unnoticed by him which traces the stream to a 
source called Chdrchashmeh or the “Four Foun¬ 

tains, situate eighty or ninety miles westward of Isfahan. 


“The Zendehr&d is a considerable river which rises mnoncr 
the mountains of Shdmkheh (<^ b) in the Bakhtydri ) 

country; and at the distance of twelve fursangs from those 
mountains, there is a certain bridge, the Pul-i-Kellth (<& J ) 
exceedingly lofty, although it has but three arches; and.this 
is situate in the territory o i Char n/ehdl ( JU-jV) or die “Four 
Districts,” which, as report states, comprise from two to 
three hundred pargannahs (* y of village^ 0 ), where the lands 
ate cultivated by the Bakhtyarh and people of C/t6r Mthal, 




( ) The MS. Dictionary Jehutigiri informs us 
from which taxes are levied. 


that purgannah signifies a territory 
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chiefly with wheat and barley and a little rice. After this, 
the river waters Linj&n (jjjl or the Linjanut ^VU'O a tract 
of country containing nearly thirty pargaimaha of villages, and 
about eight thousand inhabitants. Rice is here the principal 
object of cultivation, but the soil produces also cotton, barley 
and wheat, some vetches, lentils, and a sufficiency of pease. 
Gardens are very numerous in the territory of Linjan, through 
which the river Zendehrud passes; and there, likewise, is a 
bridge called Pul i Varg&n J,) of firm workmanship. 
From this to the bridge of Kelleh before-mentioned, is a 
distance of six farsangs. The river, after a course of three 
farsangs from Pul i Varg&n , runs under another bridge of great 
size, the Pul i Mdrnun J>) to within half a farsang of 

Isfahan , that city which resembles paradise (^l&j there, 

situate on it, is the P ul-i-chehdr-bdgh (£1^1-=*- J,) t a very strong 
bridge and truly beautiful, erected by Ali Verdi Kha'ij 
Jlz) one of Sha'h Abba's’s ali) principal 

servants. About three hundred paces below this there is a 
short bridge called Pul-i-chubi {^yy J,$), the occasion of 
building which was, that the channel of the Zendehr&d beino- 
here, close to the royal palaces named Haft-dest 
and Saadet-dbad (oil toooU.*), of considerable depth, the water 
might be more easily conveyed into those edifices, along the 
upper part of the bridge. Having passed from the Ptil-i- 
chubi three hundred paces farther, the stream arrives at the 
city near the gate ot Kliaju ( *>-\f) , where a large and very 
strong bridge has been constructed; and this, which is called, 

D 
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the Pul-i-Khdju, and the bridge of Cheh&vbagh , have each an 
upper and lower row of arches. The river then passes on to 
the Piil-i-Shahristdn Jo), a bridge so denominated from 

an extensive village on the eastern side of Isfah&n ; there is 
a mindreh (aor steeple, exceedingly high in the Shah- 
ristdn , and this place affords a moderate crop; different sorts 
of bailey, wheat, and other grain; the bridge here is not very 
long and has only ten or twelve arches. Ftom this the 
river Zendehrud proceeds to the heluk or district of 

Berdhan where, as the ground presents an elevated 

surface, a band (\xb) or dyke lias been constructed, to facili¬ 
tate the descent of the stream, and disperse it for the purposes 
of irrigation among the cultivated fields; the dyke of which 
we have spoken, is called the band of Ali Ku'li Kiia'st 
\ s ^U), and the whole population^of Berahan, amounts, 
as it is supposed, to about one thousand people. The river 
next flows on to Rudesht ; this place comprehends 

several villages, and the inhabitants may be reckoned four 
thousand, their crops are reasonably abundant; and there 
also is a dyke, the Band-i-Mcrwdn (^1 j3j); which derives its 
name from a person who governed under one of the Abbdsi 
Khalifahs. Hence the Zendehrud advances to Varzeneh , 
in the district of Rudesht; and a little beyond Varzeneh , settles 
on the earth/’ I must remark that one meaning of Zendeli 
is “great;” yet it does not seem applied in this sense to 
the river by those poets who often play upon its name. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Residence at Ispahan. 


TT7E remained at Ispahan from the twenty-ninth day of 

* * July until the twenty-first of October, a space of 
twelve weeks, during which our residence was in the Royal 
Gardens of Saadetabdd, where Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley 
occupied the extensive building called Haft-dest , compris¬ 
ing many ranges of apartments^). These, when the former 

(’) Properly seven, for haft (ti-iub) signifies that number; and dest or tlast 
having other meanings, such as the hand, power, &c. serves to express a thing complete 
in its various parts, as we learn from the MS Diet. Jthangiri and the Burh&n Katca; 
thus yek desti jamch (<uW or yek dest i rakht implies 

a perfect suit ofclothes or a dress complete from the mandil (c)*-’*^*) wrapped round 
the head, to the coveiing of the le<rs and feet. Yek dest i silah a suit 

of iron armour complete from the (Jy>) khud , the cap or helmet (in sense and sound 
resembling our English vvord “hood”) to the boot; and yek dest i kluinth 
signifies a mansion complete in all its chambers as a dwelling house, besides slables, &c* 
The Haftdest of Saadetabad is the edifice which Le Brun stjles “le serrail/'and lma 3 
denincated in PI. B4. “ Vovuges,” &c. p. 204, (Arnst. 171B). 
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kings lived here, formed the Ilarcm or llharam the 
dwellings of their wives; some chambers were still very 
richly gilt, painted and otherwise ornamented in the best 
Persian style. This edifice is not attached to any other 
situate within the precincts of Saadetdbdd gardens; the lower 
part is built of stone, in large and well-cut masses; the su¬ 
perstructure of brick ; one end, a tower, appears in Plate 
LVI, (first view) which also represents th e, talar (^b) or great 
open-fronted hall of the Palace hereafter described. 

Some gentlemen of the embassy furnished for their own 
accommodation the rooms or recesses in that airy and 
pretty, but most inconvenient structure the “ European hat,” 
(Kulah i Frangki( 2 ) s or as it is sometimes called the namck- 
ddn or “Salt cellar.” Of this building, described as an 

octagonal pavilion by Chardin, (Tome VIII, p. 228, Rouen, 
1723) I made two sketches; one the subjectof PI. LVU, (No. 1) 
was taken near the Palace from the great walk through which 
runs a conduit with works for throwing up water. In this is 
included part of the mountain called KuheSaffch (<^i/). The 
same Plate, No. 2, represents the Kulah i Frangki delineated 
from a spot near the garden gate, opening towards the ceme¬ 
tery or Kabrestan of the district called Takhti-F&lad 

% *' . 

O (JZj So called from a fancied resemblance in its projecting roof, to the 
old-fashioned kulah or hat of the Franks or Europeans* An edifice of this kind has 
been mentioned in Vol. II* p. 2. 


roM.w. 
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after an ancient hero, Pu'la'd ; this view shews the 
basin or fountain raised on a circular platform, from the 
center of which water constantly issued, and as I heard, was 
often projected to a considerable height. 

Most of us, however, preferred our tents, and pitched 
them among the lofty chinfir (jU=») or plane-trees, so numer¬ 
ous in these ample gardens. We daily assembled at that 
stately edifice which I have denominated the Palace, being 
the handsomest, and 'principal of all that constitute the 
Saadetdbad or “Residence of Felicity.” There the 

Ambassador received visits of ceremony: and there we break- 
fasted and dined in the magnificent and spacious “ Hall of 
Audience,” or “ Divan Kh finch” (<uU ^h.o); the talar or open 
front of which has been already represented (PI. LVI, No. 1) 
and appears in a different point of view (PI. LVI, No. 2) 
when seen from a door-way near the Haft-dest; whence also is 
discerned the Pul i Khaju (or “ Bridge of Khdju ” 
as expressed in the same engraving. Of the Divan Khfineh , 
that splendid hall wherein we daily assembled at meals, the 
walls were formed at the lower part, of fine marble slabs, 
painted and gilded in patterns of birds and flowers. 

In another place some architectural observations on this 
Palace, and an ichnographical sketch, shall be offered ; 
meanwhile I proceed to record the transactions subsequent 
to our arrival on the twenty-ninth day of July, at Saadetfibfid 
or “ the Mansion of Felicity ** 
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We had not been many hours in this Persian Elysium 
before the Ambassador received a visit from Ha'ji Mu- 
hammed IIusein Kha'n ( u U ^U) the Amin 

ad douleh second minister of the Empire and ruler 

ot that extensive region^ which lies between Ammabdd and 
Tehran; his son, Abdallah Kiia'n being peculi¬ 

arly the governor of Ispahan ; but it was attributed to his 
father’s judicious and mild administration, that this cele¬ 
brated city has, within a few years made rapid advances 
towards its ancient degree of population, splendour and 
opulence. 

Next morning we set out on horseback at ten o’clock in 
full procession, to return the Amin ad douleh *s visit; and 
having crossed the river Zendehnid on the bridge of Khoja 
we rode through several long, handsome and well-peopled 
streets, but had opportunities of remarking that at least as 
many more were in ruins and uninhabited. The great man 
received us at his door with much courtesy; in honour of 
the Ambassador he had assembled all the chief personages 
of Ispahan; and at noon the floor of a spacious chamber 
was covered with ten very large trays, each containing 
twenty-five china bowls and dishes of various sizes( a ); these 

o I have scon a still greater number at once on the floor during a zi/ifet ( JiU* 
a grand least or entertainment) which the prime minister at Tehran gave in honour of 
the Ambassador. To indulge in the use and display of beautiful porcelain has Ion* 
been among (be Persians a favourite luxury. In his account of Hema'm AD’di'*T 
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were filled with the most savoury meat, conserves, sweet 
cakes, delicious fruit, both dried and fresh; sherbet of 
orange and pomegranate, and willow-water or ub-i-bhlmishk 
(c-$ C*v «A&j <—■>0 cooled with ice; after this repast we were 
tieated with coffee and caledus or pipes. Rose water was 
poured into our hands, and we returned at two o’clock to 
the gardens of SaudetubcuL 

I rode next day into the city, visited some of the princi¬ 
pal edifices, and many bazars or rows of shops, and pur¬ 
chased a few trifling articles from painters and money¬ 
changers who promised to reserve for my inspection what¬ 
ever extraordinary pictures, gems, or ancient coins might 
fall into their hands. I also left with two intelligent book- 
sellers, lists of about thirty rare Arabick and Persian ma¬ 
nuscripts which at Shiraz had been in vain the object of 
my inquiry. 

Although the nights w r ere pleasantly cool, yet the sun 
acquired considerable heat very early in the morning; and, 
on the last day of July, at half-past nine, the thermometer 
had risen to 89; at noon it was up to 97; and stood, an 
hour after, at 9S. 

Tabri'zi who died about the year 1313, (A. H. 713) Dowlkt 

Sha h notices the banquet given by a private, though wealthy, individual some year* 
before that time, when four hundred china dishes and vessels were at once placed 
before the guests; Ji 
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Visits repeated two, three or four times every week during 
a space of nearly three months, enabled me to examine, with 
perfect ease, the chief objects of curiosity still existing at 
Ispahan and in the neighbourhood ol that city, which has 
been so well described by Chardin, that the task remaining 
for a modern traveller is little more than to lament the decay 
of its buildings, and the decrease of its population. We 
learn from the account given by that ingenious Frenchman, 
that, about the year 1666, Ispahan contained, according to 
some calculations, eleven hundred thousand inhabitants; he 
acknowledges, however, that on this subject there were 
different opinions ; but the most moderate statement, he 
says, only reduced the number to six hundred thousand, 
(Tome VIII, p. 3, 4,). I strongly doubt whether at this 
time, (1811) two hundred thousand could be found resi¬ 
dent in the city. 

Yet so extensive is the tract covered with its ruins, that 
including the quarters still peopled, it is not probably, a 
very exaggerated representation, by which the natives have 
frequently described to me this great capital, as being ten 
farsangs in circumference( 4 ). 

( 4 ) Chardin (Tome VIII, p. 3,8) pronounced it one of the greatest cities in the world, 
forming with its suburbs a compass of not less than twelve leagues; he allowed a 
circuit of twenty thousand paces to the walls as they stood when he wrote in the seven¬ 
teenth century; and we have seen twenty one thousand assigned to them by H AMDAL- 
lah at the time of their original construction seven hundred years before (See p. 7). 
Kamipfer allows sixteen farsangs, aud could not ride round them in one day; (Amoen. 
Exot, p. 163). 
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From its former vast extent and population, has arisen 
that hyperbolical saying which a stranger hears so often 
among the vaunting natives, and which declares Isfahan to 
be “ half the world/’ (Isfahan nisf ejchan - »- .• JitfJl). 
This city, as an aged and respectable inhabitant informed 
me, contained when in its glory under the Sefeviah (^) 
piinces, sixty five thousand families or houses ;>a number 
augmented to seventy two thousand by another account, 
reported in the Journal of Mi'rza Saleh, (See p. 16). 
Perhaps the saying above-quoted, may have alluded, inclu¬ 
sively, to the numerous villages once so thickly studded on 
the adjacent plains, fifteen hundred being situate, says Char¬ 
din, within a space of ten leagues. Of those villages several 
have totally disappeared or only exist in a state of absolute 
decay ; many however still flourish and continue to supply 

Ispahan most abundantly with the produce of their fields 
and gardens. 

From our residence at Saadetdbdd , we usually entered Ispa- 
hdn by way of the bridge and gate called Khaju, and through 
the adjoining Chdrbdgh or quadruple garden, of which the spa¬ 
cious a\ enues, bordered with trees and shrubs, and watered 
by rills, flowing from ample fountains, led us to the Bazar of 
IIassan Aba d (oM Jf). In this, the rows or streets of 
shops are under cover of one general roof; in the centre is an 
octagonal howz or reservoir, and the fronts of those 

buildings near it are decorated with gaudy pictures of kings 
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and heroes. For this handsome bdzdr and the neighbouring 
Chdrbdgh, which now present busy and chearful scenes, where 
lately ruins alone were visible, the inhabitants are indebted 
to the Ami'xV ad’douleh, whose indefatigable perseverance 
in embellishing and enriching Ispahan is evinced by the po¬ 
pulation and bustle of those streets situate between the bazar 
above-mentioned and the gate called Tukhchi a space 

of about two miles; also in the quarter of Kaisaridh (V^*), 
in the royal square or Meiddn Shcihi J^), and in the 
various districts allotted respectively to copper-smiths, sadlers, 
cap-makers, sword*cutlers, druggists, cotton-manufacturers, 
dyers, those who sell clothes, confectioners, cooks and other 
artisans and tradesmen. 

This patriotick minister also rebuilt (as I learn from some 
notes committed to paper on the spot) that gate styled Der- 
wdzeh or corruptly, Derb-i-Kuisariah , over 

which is exhibited a painted representation of Sha'h Ismaail 
*Lt) engaged in battle. He not only preserves from 
decay several magnificent palaces, founded by the powerful 
and luxurious Sevefiah monarchs; such as the royal mansions 
called Chehl Setdn J^) or the “ Forty pillars,” Hesht 
behesht{^ 4 > or the “ Eight Paradises,” and Saadet-dbdd 

or “the Residence of Felicity” above-noticed; but has erected 
and completely furnished at Ids own expense, a very beauti¬ 
ful new edifice for the accommodation of his sovereign, in 
honour of whose name (Fatteh Ali Sha'h)(*U, Js. it is 
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entitled Fattch A'bdd or the “Residence of Victory.” 

If the other palaces derive from their more ample propor¬ 
tions and more rich though faded decorations, an air of 
superior majesty, this modern and smaller building pleases, 
perhaps in a higher degree, by the smiling gloss of novelty. 
The others, not yet claiming veneration as monuments of 
antiquity, are, however, sufficiently old to appear, when 
considered as dwelling places, dreary, gloomy and incom¬ 
modious, whilst the newly-constructed apartments of Fatteli 
A'bad seem to constitute a chearful, clean and comfortable 
habitation. It possesses one chamber of peculiar beauty, 
gilt and painted with considerable elegance, and receiving 
light through stained glass, fancifully disposed in lwidsome 
windows, and of different colours so vivid as to excite, during 
sun-shine, an idea of most brilliant jewel-work. 

The portraits of many ancient kings, represented of the 
natural size, contribute to embellish this palace. They have 
been painted within ten or twelve years by a celebrated artist, 
Mi hr Ali jy°) of Tehr&n ; who has not only marked 
each picture with his own name, but considerately added the 
title of each illustrious personage whom he intended to delin¬ 
eate. This alone enables the spectator to distinguish Teri- 
n u’n, Nu ’shi'r a va'n and others from Iscander or Alexander 
the Great, whose face, dress and arms are, most probably, the 
same that Mihr Ali’s imagination would have assigned to 
any Persian prince of the last fifty or hundred years. 
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At a house adjoining the Fatteh Abad, I paid frequent 
visits to Captain Lockett, who had left ShtrAz some days 
before our departure, and had suffered much from insults 
and extortion on the road between that city and Ispahan; his 
baggage had been repeatedly searched; one of his Indian 
servants threatened with death for the crime of not being a 
Muhammedan, and his own life in danger several times. 

With him I often inspected the palaces above-mentioned; 
the great ftleidan (or square; the Maddrassehs 
or colleges, and various publick edifices so accurately de¬ 
scribed by Chardin, Le Brun, and other travellers; and we 
explored together the streets and bazArs where the Kitab - 
furAxhan ( J, '.j or booksellers resided. 

Captain Lockett was desirous of proceeding through Ila- 
madan to Baghdad where he purposed finish¬ 

ing, under the eyes of learned natives, his translations from 
several manuscript works on the abstruse science of Arabick 
grammar. But to travel by the road of hiamadcin was reck¬ 
oned so hazardous, on account of the depredations commit¬ 
ted by Balchtyaris and other lawless tribes, and of hostilities 
between the prince of KirmAmliAh and the Turkish governor 
or Pasha of BaghdAd t that he determined on returning to 
Btohehr, whence he might be easily conveyed in some Eng¬ 
lish or Arab vessel to Basrah (*,*,). About the middle of 
August he pitched his tent in the SaadetAbAd garden, and 
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remained amongst us thereuntil the twentieth of that month,, 
when he commenced his journey, having agreed for a certain 
sum with muleteers, who engaged to escort him and carry 
his baggage in thirteen days from Jsfahdn to the Bander (. 010 ) 
or sea-port of Bushehr. 

If, respecting any particular object, the statements of two 
contemporary travellers, equal in abilities and authority be 
sometimes found to disagree, those who have visited distant 
countries and especially the East, will not always ascribe the 
variation either to neglect, or to wilful mis-representation. 
Accident may have furnished one with the means of obtain¬ 
ing the most correct intelligence which, from a combination 
of unfavourable circumstances, no exertions of the other 
could have procured. Nor must all those from whom it is 
sought, be necessarily supposed qualified to give it; although 
they are, in general, more ready to deceive or amuse a for¬ 
eigner with erroneous information and vague conjecture, than 
to acknowledge their own ignorance. I have received from 
persons residing in the same street, and even in the same 
house, very contradictory answers concerning subjects on 
which it was natural for a stranger to suppose that, from 
local and daily opportunities, they would have acquired the 
most certain knowledge. 

Tavernier and Chardin, about the years 1665 or 1666 
differ ed in enumerating the gates o i'Ispahan; the iormer, 
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reckoned ten, the latter twelve, of which eight were always 
open and four, for superstitious reasons, always shut. We have 
seen (p. 7) that a Persian geographer of the fourteenth century 
assigned to that city only nine gates; from what I could my¬ 
self ascertain when on the spot in 1811, and from a written 
account given to me,there by an ingenious native, the num¬ 
ber appears to be twelve. 

Another instance of discrepancy occurs in calculating the 
population of Ispahan , which Tavernier, most probablj r , 
under-rated when he informs us that Paris contained ten 
times more inhabitants than the Persian capital; whilst Char¬ 
din seems to have exaggerated it in an ecjual degree by sta¬ 
ting them at eleven hundred thousand, or even at six hundred 
thousand ; my own opinion, as already expressed, (p. 24) 
would not raise the amount of their present numbers beyond 
two hundred thousand. 

But we find that Europeans are not the only travellers who 
differ in their reports on the same subject. In his very 
brief account of Ispahan , written by Mi'rza' Ja'n whilst we 
were there, he mentions that the city is divided into twelve 
mahallehs or sections resembling our parishes; and it 

comprises according to the journal of Mi'rza Sa'leii who 
accompanied us from Shiraz , no less than seventeen; of 
which, adds he, some are inhabited and others fallen to de¬ 
cay. These two reports might perhaps, be reconciled, bv 
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supposing that of seventeen five only were in a state of ruin; 
but if the peopled mahallehs do not exceed twelve in number, 
those which have been deserted are, as many statements 
induce me to believe, considerably more than five. The di¬ 
vision, however into forty-four, that subsisted in the four¬ 
teenth century, according IoHamdallah Cazvini has long 
since been reduced ; and when Chardin wrote, (about the 
year 1676) Ispahan consisted of two principal districts, 
Deri desht and Mb&reh; these denominations still remain. 

Through some procrastination for which no satisfactory 
excuse or reason can now be offered, I neglected to ascertain 
from actual measurement the length and breadth of that 
great Meiddn , described by so many travellers in terms of 
admiration; yet it was fully my intention to determine whe¬ 
ther Daulier Deslandes, or Tavernier, or Chardin stated most 
correctly its dimensions ; for the book of notes and extracts 
which 1 had compiled in England proved that their respec¬ 
tive accounts did nor, by any means, accord, although the 
writers visited Ispahan at nearly the same time( 4 ). Whatever 

( 4 ) According to Daulier Deslandes it was 600 paces or steps (pas d’un liomme qui 
se promene) by 400. Tavernier says about 700 (pas) long and between 200 and 300 
broad. Chardin 440, by 100; an ingenious traveller of our own time describes it as 
«< une place d'environ 700 pas ordinaires de long du nord au sud et de 230 de large 
“ de l est a’ ouest.” (Olivier, Voyage en Perse. Tome V p. 183, Paris, 1807). Pietro 
della Valle assigned to this “ Piazza magiore' about 090 of bis steps (passi de t uiici) 
by 230; and Kaempler <>G0 (passi.uui) by 212. Lc Bruu exteuds its length to 710, 
and states its width at 210 steps (pas). 
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may be its extent I am willing to believe that few cities of the 
world can boast so magnificent a publick square as this 
“ Royal Meiddn,’’ Meiddn slidhi J\^) or “ Place of the 
“lofty gate,” Meiddn Aali Cdpi , for it bears both names( 5 ). 
Yet its appearance did not altogether correspond to the vast 
ideas which I had formed. Time has, in many parts, defaced 
its buildings and exposed the original meanness of their 
materials, brick or clay; and we, at least, never witnessed any 
of those brilliant cavalcades which rendered this scene so 
interesting, whilst the monarch held his court in the splendid 
palace adjoining; nor that bustle of amusement and of busi¬ 
ness by which it was animated, whilst the city could pour 
greater multitudes into its ample space. Near one end how¬ 
ever, I generally observed some booths or awnings under 
the shade of which a few traders of the lowest classes sold their 
wares. Luties or mountebanks here practised their buffoon¬ 
eries and puh lava ns or k ushtigirs displayed 

their skill in athletick exercises. Two of these appear 
wrestling in the view with which Kiempfer has illustrated his 
excellent account of this Meiddn; wlierein also he has repre¬ 
sented a goat trained to jump on the highest of many little 
wooden pyramids piled one above another, yet not throw 
any down. To this an allusion has been already made; and 
to the exhibitions of wrestlers, such as I have frequently 

O Some affect to call it Alt Cdpi (^jXs orAu’s gate, instead of Aali Ciipi 

liv l yl* “ the sublime or lofty gate?' 
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stopped to contemplate in the great square at Ispahan, (See 
Vol. I. p. 232, 234, and PI. XII). 

The hundred and sixty-one masjeds (j^***) or mosques, 
comprehended within this city’s walls during the seventeenth 
century according to Chardin, are now reduced to sixty, as 
the statement of Mi'rza' Ja'n acknowledges; and even of 
these, he says, no more than forty are kept in a state of repair, 
the others having fallen to ruin; but Mi'rza' Sa’leh, who 
committed his observations to paper at the same time declares 
that there are one hundred and twenty ; the principal is 
entitled Masjed i Sh&h or the “ King’s Mosque,” a 

very handsome edifice founded by Sha'h Abba's, and situate 
at the southern side of the great square or -Meiddn All Cdpi 
above mentioned, so called sometimes from the gateway 
which forms part of its western side. This noble gateway 
serves as chief entrance to the royal residence, consisting of 
various buildings and separate ranges of apartments; it com¬ 
prises the Chehlsut&n J**-) or “Palace of Forty Pillars;” 
the Talar Tavileh (<Uujb jUb) or “Hall of the Stables;” the Hesht 
beheslit u-viJb) or “ Eight Paradises;’’ the Guldesteh 

(ajLjAs) or “ Bunch of Roses;’’ the Harem (^) or cham¬ 
bers of the queens and their female attendants; besides 
a variety of distinct dwellings for the king’s officers, body 
guards, and domestick servants; with extensive gardens 
watered by streams from handsome and copious fountains 
supplied by subterraneous conduits. 
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Adjoining, in a south-western direction is the palace with 
its princely domain called Hezdr jerib Jj*) or “ the 

“Thousand Acres;” through the ample chdrbdgh (£b,W) or 
quadruple garden of which, a straight and spacious avenue 
leads to the river Zendehrud , and the bridge of Jit If a or 

of Aliverdi Klidn; or, as it is often denominated from the oar- 
dens adjacent, Pul i chdrbagh. This has been already men¬ 
tioned and shall hereafter be more particularly described. 

% 

Meanwhile, returning to the city I must remark that if a 
modern statement reduces the mosques to one third of their 
former number, the colleges or ?nadrassehs(^jXc) would appear 
to have multiplied by nearly one half; for Chardin reckoned 
only forty-eight; and in a report given to me at Ispahan 
eighty-four are noticed; those no longer frequented, being 
included with those still flourishing. Of all the colleges, that 
styled royal Madrasseh Shdhi is considered as 

chief. I suspect however, the accuracy of my living inform¬ 
ant with respect to the number. Yet in another instance the 
recent calculation is considerably lower than Chardin’s; ac¬ 
cording to notes which he had collected the publick baths of 
Ispah/in amounted in his time to two hundred and seventy 
three. Mi'rza' Ja'n, who resided therein 1811 , informs us 
that the city contains about eighty baths, of which the best is 
called Hamdm-e-Khusrau A J kd ^) . Mi'rza' Sa'- 

ieh at the same time, inquired their number, and says that 
they amount to about one hundred. My own questions on 
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this subject produced very vague information, fluctuating 
between eighty and a hundred aud twenty. 

Ispahan abounds in those tall, slender, cylindrical towers 
or steeples which the Persians call mindreh , generally con¬ 
structed of brick and sometimes richly decorated with glazed 
or lackered tiles of various colours. According to a list 
before me, the masjed or “Mosque of Ali” possesses the lof¬ 
tiest mindreh; two of great height belong to the Masjed ja- 
maea two likewise to the mosque ot Aka'Chema'klu' 

131); one is attached to the mosque of Ali in the 
district of Da'e al Zei a (UJ1 j\S ); and there is another which 
indicates by its singular name, mindr t serkeh or 

“ vinegar towerthe commodity sold by an individual at 
whose expense it was erected. The Mindreh Shahristdn 
) is also very lofty ; but the first that I went to 
see was the tower of Gulbdr or Gulvar as commonly 

pronounced), respecting which Chardin’s account had exci¬ 
ted my curiosity ; those who showed it, however, did not 
point out any circumstance in its construction particularly 
remarkable. 

A respect almost natural for ancient trees induced me to 
inquire after those mentioned by former travellers as deserv¬ 
ing notice ; but my researches were not always successful. 
Of the venerable trunk called chindr sukhteh jU*-) or the 
“ burnt plane-tree,” which existed when Chardin, wrote his 
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description of Ispahan , the name at present only remains; 
transferred from the tree to an ordinary door or gateway, that 
occupies its place at the end of a baz&r . 

The celebrated castle of Tabarrak («_?,>;), will much disap¬ 
point those who may expect to find it as represented by 
Chardin, whilst the fortifications were yet preserved in a de¬ 
fensive state ; he enumerates minutely, and without doubt, 
accurately, as usual, the different buildings comprised inside 
its walls and the royal treasures of which it was, in l676,the 
impregnable depository. Kaempfer too, who visited Persia 
ten or eleven years after, describes it as being still a favourite 
object of admiration to the citizens, and interesting to for¬ 
eigners. But the last century has robbed it of all its hoard¬ 
ed riches,its strength and beauty; even in the year 1704 Le 
Brun found its ramparts so shattered that a person might see 
thiough them in several places; he thought that to discharge 
a cannon from them would cause their overthrow; and 
strangers he believed were only excluded lest they might 
discover that decay had made still greater progress within. 
The ruined walls are now mouldering into heaps of clay. I 
perceived however, from the size, the thickness and height 
of some towers and bastions not yet fallen, the depth of its 
ample ditch, and the extent of ground which it covers, that 
this must have been a fortress of considerable strength. 
While viewing its remains I was entertained with several 
anecdotes related by two or three Persians, demonstrating 
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the very remote antiquity of its foundation; all those were 
equally absurd as one which I shall record in the words of 
MTrza' Sa'leh; adding his comment to prove, what many 
other examples have convinced me, that the present men of 
letters and of liberal education in this country attach but little 
credit to those fictions of their ancestors wherein preterna¬ 
tural beings are employed as agents. “ The Kelaa or citadel 
denominated Tabarrak," says Mi'rza' Sa'leh, “ was once 
“ exceedingly strong although at present in ruin. Still its 
“ vestiges remain, such as the ditch, some towers and walls. 
“ It is said that Tabarrak was a Dtv or gigantick demon, who 
“ had revolted against the holy king Solomon ; but this story 
“is most probably untrue; since we find that every thing in 
“a slight degree uncommon or extraordinary is immediately 
“ styled the work of a Demon”( 6 ). 

It was supposed by Chardin and Kaempfer that the name 
of this fortress signified “ benediction;” they must have 
sought, therefore, its etymology in the Arabick language; 
but from the story above-quoted, and similar traditions we 
might perhaps infer that it borrowed the name from some 


JU» )\ sJjJ <ufi jjj yl u_( 6 ) 

uJjJo } irji) j\ 

OhAb-' t .'V-.-jfr— ( 4 j\ ^ tilt} 

MS. Journal of Mi'rza'Sa'leh. 
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powerful chief, its ancient founder. Yet the Eastern lexi 
cographers of highest authority do not sanction either deri¬ 
vation, and those excellent Dictionaries, the Jehangiri and 
JBurhdn Kdtea , class Tabarrak among words purely Persick, 
and inform us that “it expresses, in a general sense, any 
“ castle or fortress; but, particularly, the citadel of Isfahan ( 7 ). 

We learn from Siierif ad di'n Ali’s chronicle that, in 
the year 1387, on a day of memorable atrocity, which the 
servile historian celebrates as an era of victory and honour¬ 
able triumph, while seventy thousand citizens of Ispah&n were 
massacred by the barbarians who gladly obeyed their more 
sanguinary chief, Taimu'r; this conqueror was stationed in the 
fortress afTabarreh. Although Petis dc la Croix, in his trans¬ 
lation of that chronicle has judiciously contented himself with 
a mere statement of the fact, yet it may gratify some readers 
to see how the adulation of a Persian writer has embellished 
the simple circumstance ofTAiMu Vs retiring into the castle* 
1 find it thus expressed, on referring to the original Manu¬ 
script; “ And the august monarch, that hero always fortunate 
e< in accomplishing his desires, entered the city; and by the 
“ glory of liis auspicious arrival he caused Tabarrak to become 

( 7 ) V jU>- j£> —i_yJo So the 

MS. Diet. Jehiingtri explains Tuba rak and writes the name of Ispahan. Bv Kaitnp* 
fer the castle is styled “ *-^J Kalahi beruk, i.e. arcem benedictionis.” (Amoenit. 
Exot. p. 168 ). 
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“ an object of envy to that azure or turquois coloured fortress 
“ of the celestial spheres, the fourth region of heaven !’’( 8 ) 

Returning through the streets of Ispahan I shall again re¬ 
mark what Milton styles the “bus) 1 hum of men” that per¬ 
vades so many of its crowded bazars; while extensive tracts' 
immediately adjoining, covered with ruined houses and pub- 
lick edifices sinking to decay, offer a most dreary picture of 
desolation very strikingly contrasted with the neighbouring 
scenes of life and bustle. 

During the first fortnight of August I found the quicksilver 
in Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rise, on some days, to 97, 99 
and 100. On the fifteenth, at half past three o’clock, there 
was a violent storm of wind and rain, with loud peals of thun¬ 
der, and much lightning. While this continued, the quick¬ 
silver in a few minutes sunk from 83 to 76; and within an 
hour to 71; after that, until the last day of this month, my 
journal does not mark a higher degree of heat that 89- The 
change had been foretold by natives of this place, whose 
prognostications concerning the weather scarcely ever prove 
fallacious. They pretend, indeed, to determine with preci¬ 
sion the very day or even hour when spring shall perceptibly 

• 

i*. A; ji> 'j t—yb ) j ( 8 ) 

j$Uu |* ,W Ji MS. T&rtkh i Taimur, (Book II, cli.GO), 

In my two copies of this work the n<ime of Tabarrak is spell u- 
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succeed to winter, and when summer and autumn are to 
follow in their turns. The power of doing this they have 
enjoyed since the time when, according to an old tradition, 
Balki's the Queen of Sheba, having been affected by 

a dangerous malady, king Solomon ascertained, from his 
books of mysterious science, that she could not possibly re¬ 
cover unless removed to a particular spot, where the four sea¬ 
sons and their respective periods of wind and rain, heat and 
cold, perpetually recurred at intervals not liable to the vari¬ 
ation of one moment. After an anxious search throughout 
the world, it was found that Ispahan alone corresponded to 
this description. Hither the fair Balki's was transported 
by her royal lover; and to corroborate the truth of this tradi¬ 
tion (for some strangers have appeared incredulous) the very 
place is still shewn where she resided and regained her health, 
on a mountain called, from the remains of an ancient struc¬ 
ture, Takht i Rustam (pLij The view annexed will shew 

some general features of those parched, barren, and mostly 
insulated mountains which are scattered numerously over 
the territory of Ispahdn , and from the multiplicity of flat 
and hollow intervals between them have caused it to be deno¬ 
minated Hezdr dereh (y Jp>) or “ the Thousand Vallies.” 
This tract, it is said, extends an hundred miles from east to 
west; and appears fifteen or twenty broad in different parts. 
The sketch which I made at Kabristdn-i-PMdd jLy) or 
Pulad’s cemetery , (near the outergate of the Saadetdbdd gardens 
where we were encamped) represents two of those mountains, 
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highly celebrated in Persian romance like the tract in which 
they stand, as scenes of many heroick and wonderful exploits. 

One is the Takht i Rustam before mentioned, which the 
spectator, directing his view a few miles southward from 
Jspahdn, sees on the right. Its name alludes to some incon¬ 
siderable ruins crowning the eastern summit; and once (as 
fame reports) the throne or seat of Rustam, that, mighty w r ar- 
rior of ancient times, whose ponderous mace wielded by his 
invincible arm, has so often resounded through this *• Region 
“of a Thousand Vallies. ,> 

But neither did those remains, of which a particular de¬ 
scription is unnecessary as they have been minutely delineat¬ 
ed by Le Brun; nor the consecration of this rock by the visit 
of Solomon and his Queen, according to an anecdote already 
noticed, so strongly interest my curiosity as the neighbouring 
mountain, on the left, called Kuh-e-Sofah »£), rendered 
bv a more probable tradition almost classick ground; for it 
is said, that from a place of security contrived on its steep 
and lofty side, the unfortunate Darius beheld his troops de¬ 
feated with prodigious slaugher by the Macedonians under 
Alexander. Its name is derived from an edifice occupying 
a terrace or flat spot, on the northern side and facing the city; 
this terrace forms a seat or resting place which, in our lan¬ 
guage may be expressed by the adopted Arabick word-So/h; 
and the villa erected there, about one hundred and fifty years ; 

G.. 
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ago, by Sha'h Suleima'n (^UjJu. *li.) is sometimes styled his 
takht (c^=.) or throne. What this summer-house may have 
been in its founder’s time, the engraver of Kaempfer’s view, 
taken about l684,has barely enabled us to conjecture (Amoen- 
it. Exot. p. 197). Le Brun describes it as containing several 
handsome apartments shaded with trees of various kinds and re¬ 
freshed by a fall of water (Voyages, ch. XL). Iiis view, which 
may be deemed correct, represents its aspectin 1704. But some 
changes and considerable decay, not perceptible, however, at 
the distance of three or four miles, have been occasioned by the 
lapse of little more than a century. When seen from the ce¬ 
metery above mentioned, the edifice seems to fill a small na¬ 
tural chasm of the mountain, about half way up its side; but 
from a ruined giimbed (aJ£) or tower near it, the various build¬ 
ings appear as in PI. LVIII, No. 1. These I was induced 
to sketch, not so much by any beauty or remarkable circum¬ 
stance in the structure, as on account of one tradition that 
indicates this to be the station of Darius; and it is sufficiently 
high to command a very extensive prospect. But oilier 
reports exalt the monarch to a more elevated region and place 
him where the remains of walls are seen immediately over the 
summer house. To reach them, however, by scrambling al¬ 
most perpendicularly from below, or indeed in a more circuit¬ 
ous manner from any side, was a task so difficult and danger¬ 
ous, that of several gentlemen and attendants with whom I 
rode one day to the Ki'ih e Sofah, an English artillery-man 
alone succeeded in ascending to that second stage; there he 
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found only some remains of masonry on a small flat terrace; 
but he could perceive that the approach had once been ren¬ 
dered more easy by a path, now scarcely passable, which 
seemed to encircle the mountain in a direction nearly hori¬ 
zontal ; exhibiting at some angles the vestiges of a parapet, 
and of towers on the most prominent parts. We could also 
discern from our lower situation, that even the very summit 
had once been decorated or fortified with some building as- 
signed to Darius by a third account; this likewise relates, that 
Siia'ii Suleima’n’s villa of which we examined the apart¬ 
ments at our leisure, occupied a spot formerly reckoned sa¬ 
cred as the residence of a Dervish or hermit, whose cell 

was in the dark natural cavity behind an edifice on the left ; 
here, it is said, a fountain of limpid water issued from the 
rock, over-shadowed by majestick planes and cypresses, 
which during a succession of nine hundred years were held 
in superstitious veneration, a compliment to the holy pir{ jo) 
or elder, whose long-established sanctity inspired every visi¬ 
tor with religious awe. Of those ancient trees I sought in 
vain some reiick; a few of more recent growth (perhaps 
coeval with the building), appear as in the view (PI. LV11I) 
two being pre-eminently conspicuous at a distance of many 
miles. 

- With the original trees, this place seems to have lost its 
sacred character, and during the last century, the villa has been 
a scene of most profane merriment and of the grossest de-. 
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bauchery. No longer frequented by its royal owners, it is 
stripped of its splendid furniture; the doors have been re¬ 
moved, its roof has partly disappeared, and it occasionally 
serves the profligates of Ispahan , as a retreat, where, with 
their effeminate dancing and singing boys they enjoy the 
forbidden delights of wine, and indulge in excesses the 
most criminal. Of some rooms, the gilding and painting 
have not yet decayed; and I found written on the walls 
many records of those who had visited the place within 
forty or fifty years. Among them had been some Jews, and 
prefixed to their names appeared the Persian word y a cigar 
or memorial, thus expressed in Hebrew letters. 

Here also the French travellers, Olivier, DeNercialand Bru- 
guiere had inscribed their names. 


Returning once from the Kuh e Sofah to our camp, I rode 
through a spacious garden or chtirbagh of which the avenues 
•were in several places unpaved; the cisterns and conduits 
without water; and even the few remaining trees wore a me¬ 
lancholy appearance of neglect, corresponding to the perfect 
desolation of many stately mansions adjoining. These have 
been un ten an ted since the Afghans (JliSl) under Mi'r Mah- 
mu'd occupied them in 1722 while besieging Is¬ 

pahan^). Of the magnificent apartments, however, which 






(•) The horrors of this siege, equal to any recorded in ancient history, have been 
described by the Polish Jesuit Krusinski, who personally witnessed ihem, (See his 
History of the Revolution of Persia, published by thePeredu Cerceau); aud they are 
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they contained, some beautifully decorated with stuccoed 
work,and walls and ceilings richly painted, still seemed so little 
injured that I thought them capableof being rendered, at a tri¬ 
fling expense, again habitable and commodious; but in this 
country an insulated dwelling is never secure, and for mutual 
j^rotection several must be at once inhabited or all must be 
suffered to decay; it is not probable that the suburbs will 
be peopled while half the city continues in a state of ruin. 

Near this garden in the wall of some decayed edifice, a 
door, turning on an upper and lower pivot, all formed of one 
solid stone, attracted my observation; it was about four feet 
six inches high; two feet and three quarters wide and almost 
five inches thick. I have since found that similar doors of 
stone are not uncommon throughout Persia. 

noticed in the “Histoire de Perse depuis le commencement de ce siecle,” (the eight¬ 
eenth), of M. la Mamye Clairac, on authorities which cannot be disputed. The inha¬ 
bitants of Ispahan were compelled by famine to devour uot only mules and horses, 
but dogs and other creatures which their religion taught them to consider as unclean. 
A woman endeavouring to strangle a cat was heard to exclaim at every scratch or bite 
that she received “ Thou strivest in vain. I'll eat thee notwithstanding/’ The leaves 
and bark of trees were ground into a kind of meal and sold by weight; shoe-leather 
was boiled and used as food; at length human flesh became the chief support of many 
miserable wretches; who for awhile were content with what they could collect from 
bodies that filled the publick streets; but some were induced to murder their fellow- 
citizens, and, it is even said, that parents killed and devoured their own children. From 
the MS. Memoirs of Am Hazi'n, (mentioned in Vo); l.p. 41o) we learn that “a crust or 
«« lump of bread was sold at so hi h a price as four or five ashrefis, or pieces of gold coin, 
tty ajjwj jzji A pound of bread, according to 

Krusiuski, attained, in September, the price of thirty shillings; and, in October, of above 
fifty. Among Ihe calamities of this memorable siege Ali Hazi'n laments the destruc¬ 
tion of his library which comprised about five thousand volumes, Arabick and Persia 
an, many enriched with the marginal notes of his learned ancestors. 
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Some Armenians having one day applied for medical ad¬ 
vice, I accompanied Mr. Sharp, the Surgeon, to Julfa, where 
we visited an infirm old man, and were regaled by his friends 
and children with sweet-meats, cakes and a cordial made of 
the strongest arrack extracted from grapes and saturated with 
spices. We were permitted to inspect the places of worship, 
and the convent of nuns, or “ Damsel’s Church,” Kelisia-i- 
Dukhterdn (^,'ybo twif) as the Persians call it. We saw, 
likewise, those pious virgins themselves; among eighteen of 
whom, but one possesed, as I thought, even a moderate share 
of beauty. By them too, we were treated with the ardent 
cordial. Of the churches and chapels formerly thirteen in 
number, seven, as I heard, still exist; the two or three that 
we saw were profusely ornamented or rather lined with pic¬ 
tures of saints executed by no very masterly hand ; and some 
extraordinary representations of hell, of the infernal tor¬ 
ments, and portraits of the principal devils. 

Julfa comprehends an extensive tract, with its gardens; of 
which one, denominated the Khafifahs (“ Bagh-i- K ha Ufa h ") 
(aijii ^b), has in some years, pioduced twenty thousand mans 
of quinces. But this town has sutfered in the general de¬ 
crease of Persian population; it was supposed to contain, as 
Kaempfer declares, about the year 1685, no fewer than thirty 
thousand souls; and according to the account that I re¬ 
ceived from a native, it comprised, in the time of Sha'h Ab« 
ba's, two thousand houses or families of which the number 
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is now reduced to three hundred and fifty, or at most four 
hundred. The inhabitants are Christians, whose fore-fathers 
that monarch forcibly removed from their original place of 
residence at Julfa in Armenia, allowing, them, as an indem¬ 
nification for his tyranny, to bestow the name of that ancient 
city on the territory allotted as their new abode; he made, 
however, a more substantial recompense, in affording them 
personal protection and encouraging their commercial tran¬ 
sactions. But his successors, adopting the ruinous system 
of excessive taxation, of imposts and confiscations regulated 
only by caprice or avarice, have reduced to misery the scanty 
remnant of that once flourishing and numerous colony ; and 
its present members are daily exposed to the brutal insolence 
of their Muhanimedan neighbours. 

At Julfa also reside eighteen or twenty catholicks whom 
we found in such poverty and distress that even a few guin¬ 
eas or tumans subscribed by the English gentlemen were re¬ 
ceived with most grateful acknowledgments, by them and 
their Bishop. The Ambassador having bestowed immediate 
relief, exerted his influence for the permanent benefit of all 
the Christians living in this place; he solicited an amelioration 
of their circumstances from the Amin ad'douleh , and a res¬ 
toration of some important privileges granted to their ances¬ 
tors by the monarch who first transported them from their 
native land. 
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The bridge of Julfa is sometimes called, as I before ob¬ 
served, the Ptil-i chdrbdgh from those gardens o \ Hezdrjerib 
beyond the river, to which it leads; or the bridge of Ali 
verdi Kha'n, after the general at whose expense it was 
erected about two hundred years ago. The view given in 
PI. LVT, (No. 3), I took from the Dervazeh-Mci<htn-i-Su¬ 
leiman Beg the gate of a Meidan or 

piece of ground bearing the name oI’Sulei ma'n Beg ; this is 
situate close to the Zendehrud on its southern bank, and not 
far from the palace of Saadetabdd. 

Of that handsome bridge which some have considered the 
most wonderful specimen of Persian architecture, many ex¬ 
cellent delineations representing its near appearance may be 
found in the works of different travellers, who have accurately 
described its singular construction; its lower row of thirty 
four arches; the covered galleries on each side, and the pas¬ 
sage under it. Among the recesses of its battlements are 
those small chambers where several indecent pictures so 
much offended the delicacy of Abba's the second, that by 
his order the entrances were closed. But had it been the 
monarch’s object to preserve publick morals from conta¬ 
mination he should have to ally effaced those vestiges of a 
licentious pencil; there, however, they remain; and the door¬ 
ways of those chambers having been during a century filled 
up with brick and lime were opened a few years since at the 
instigation of curiosity; and such painted scenes of impurity 
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are now disclosed in various compartments on the walls, as 
must have tended to corrupt the innocence of rusticks on 
their very approach towards the capital, and taught lessons 
of extreme depravity to the infant citizens while yet uncon¬ 
scious that what they learned was vice( 10 ). The figures ap¬ 
pear to have been executed in a style worthy of better sub¬ 
jects, and beyond the skill of most modern Persian artists; 
but from the fading colours we may reasonably hope that 
those pictures will not much longer continue to excite disgust 
or taint the imagination. In the view is seen, above the 
bridge, a mountain distant five or six miles, on which are 
some remains of an edifice not very ancient but occupying, 
as tradition relates, the site of a ruined Fire Temple. Hence 
the mountain has been denominated Kuh dtesh kadeh (»^i1 */) 
or dtcshgdh (alCul). 

In the account, already given, of Ispahan and the river 
Zcndehrud , several neighbouring villages have been mention¬ 
ed, which lay within the compass of our morning rides; I 
shall now briefly enumerate some others; Sin (^v^); Garsang 
and Garkab (<_>£,>) celebrated for the most delicious 
melons; Nejefabdd (oblis. 5 ) in the territory of Mar bln 

( ,0 ) Til the words of Quintilian (Lib. I. cap. 2) “ discuut lisec niiseri antequam sciaht 
€t vitia esse/' Notwithstanding the grave, decorous and respectful behaviour of young 
Persians before their superiors or ciders, I fear that we might apply to them when assem¬ 
bled without restraint among themselves, the passage immediately preceding that 
above quoted from Quintilian on the education of Roman boys, ° Onine convivium 
“obscaenis canticis strepit; pudenda dictu spectantur; fit ex his consuetudo, deinde c 
“uatura." 
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produces admirable grapes, almonds, walnuts, apricots, and 
other fruits, and it is said to contain four thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. Another considerable village is Kalehd&n ; 

this yields quinces in great profusion, and according to a 
statement probably much exaggerating the truth, comprises 
fifteen hundred families. But it is chiefly remarkable for an 
Imamzddeh’s tomb, of which the towers are shaken by a slight 
exertion of any person ascending to their summits. Of those 
villages some derive water from wells and canats or subter- 
raneous conduits, others more directly from the Zendehrud 
itself. 

During twelve weeks that we resided on its banks, this 
river w r as in general rendered so shallow by natural drought 
and the innumerable drains which it supplied for the irri¬ 
gation of land, that many who daily walked across its bed, 
were not welted above their knees. Yet in some places be¬ 
tween the bridge of Khdju and of Aliverdi Khan , the water, 
for a few yards, was from four to seven or eight feet deep. 
These spots though often swept by the nets of Armenians, 
served as nurseries for fish; one very numerous but small 
kind, resembled our bleak, and there were others not unlike 
carp, of which I killed several, twelve or fourteen inches long; 
for, having brought from England the necessary implements, 
a rod, a line and “all the slender watery stores,” I was in¬ 
duced, at an early hour of morning, and frequently even 
under a meridian sun, to indulge in angling. It is probable 
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that an artificial fly had never before floated on the surface 
of this stream^ 1 ). 

An intercourse of ceremonious or friendly visits led us 
frequently to the houses of great men at Ispahan. On the 
twenty-eighth of August, at five o’clock, the Ambassador 
with all the gentlemen of our party, went in grand procession 
to dine with the Amm-ad-douleli , and we found that numerous 
guests had been invited to meet us. Politely anticipating the 
wants of Europeans our host had spread his sumptuous feast 
upon a table; and we were accommodated with chairs and 
stools, (many of very antique fashion) and with plates and 
napkins, spoons, knives and forks, not by any means of uni¬ 
form patterns. Sherbet, however, supplied the place of 
wine; a forbidden liquor, which before so many Muselrndns, 
jealously watching the conduct of a superior, the hospitable 
Annn-ad-doulch (who had made the sacred pilgrimage) could 
neither venture to taste himself, nor offer to his less scrupu¬ 
lous friends. We were conducted after dinner through 
various long galleries and winding passages to some handsome 
apartments w here tea, coffee and caledns were served, as 
usual; when the evening became dark, many hundred can¬ 
dles surrounding a large hazcz or reservoir of water, and 
small lamps in surprising numbers w^ere lighted; a band of 

( J1 ) The fishes here seemed ready to seize indiscriminately large and small hooks 
dressed in Wales with plain coloured feathers and silk, and those which I disguised 
w ith tinsel and gaudy plumage in imitation of the living Persian flies* 
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musicians began to play, and we were entertained with a 
brilliant exhibition of fire-works; about nine o’clock at night 
we returned to the camp.' 

During this feast I remarked that the Amin-ad-douleh’s son, 
Abdallah Kha'n (^<031 svt) a man seemingly above thirty- 
years old, the possessor of considerable wealth and governor 
of Ispahan , but seldom appeared among the guests; and only 
seated himself, as one of the humblest, when invited by the 
words or encouraged by the looks of his father. This reserve, 
however, was not caused by any ill-will or deficiency of 
kindness subsisting on either side; but arose from the filial 
respect which, in every stage and condition of life, the Per¬ 
sians are thus taught to express. Many similar instances I 
had already witnessed and shall have occasion to notice 
others. This respect is not the right of parental authority 
alone; it is generally extended to seniority among brothers. 

We visited on different occasions Abdallah Kija'n and 
his two uncles; who treated us with magnificent repasts. But 
at the house of Abu°l IIassan Kha n, we found rooms fur¬ 
nished in the English style with chairs, tables, sofas, beds, 

* 

mirrors, clocks, and writing desks; besides framed prints 
among which were portraits of many distinguished person¬ 
ages, the Prince of Wales, Lord and Lady Arden, and others 
whose flattering attentions the Kh'in had experienced when 
in London; he too, feasted us with a variety of Persian dishes, 
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to which he took an opportunity of privately adding a few 
glasses of excellent wine, rendered mellow by age, and the 
voyage from Madeira to Bengal, whence he had brought it 
seven or eight years before. 

Several of our gentlemen proceeded one morning to the 
house of Ka'zem Wa'leh (i\ s a celebrated poet whom 
they found composing an epitaph for his own tomb; as he 
was a person of remarkable countenance and of venerable 
age, (for he acknowledged eighty years) Colonel D’Arcy ex¬ 
pressed a desire of sketching his portrait. Wa'leh at first 
objected; but some one present having ironically declared 
that many European monarchs were anxious to possess a 
resemblance of him, the vain old man called for different 
turbans; tried them all on his head, and when satisfied with 
one as sufficiently becoming, sat most complacently while 
Colonel D’Arcy finished an admirable likeness. 

The months of August and September were pregnant with 
extraordinary rumours, and Ispahan was filled with alarm on 
the subject of those Bakhtiaris, whose attacks our guards had 
so much dreaded on the march from Sh'ir&z. The Amin ad 
clonic h sent an additional party of Tufangjis or mus¬ 

keteers for the protection of our camp, from which, indeed, 
he recommended, as a measure of security, that we should 
remove into the city. The Tufangjis discharged their fire¬ 
arms every hour of the night. The burjes (^j) or towers 
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of Julfa were repaired, and battlements of clay were hastily 
erected on the gate of Suleimdn Beg (represented 

in PI. LVI, 3) which became the station of fifteen or twenty 
soldiers. One report seemed to excite much consternation 
among the citizens; for it threatened them with the approach 
of Asad Kha'n ( u U. or the “ Lion Lord,” and a numer¬ 
ous body of his fierce Bahhtidris who had vowed to carry 
massacre and pillage into the very heart of Ispahan. W hat 
reasons there existed for apprehending this incursion 1 could 
not learn; but the inhabitants were probably convinced that 
their defences, if assaulted in a spirited manner by four or 
five hundred men, must soon have fallen; and it was not yet 
forgotten, by many living witnesses of the disgrace, that 
ninety desperate fellows had once surprised the governor 
and levied contributions on the merchants of Ispahan ( u ). 

( 12 ) Yet tlie inhabitants of Fspah/zn, regarding their own city as equivalent to half 
the world, (See p 25), and themselves as far superior to the people of oilier places, 
have Ions: entertained a particular jealousy against the Shirtizians. We learn from 
Ha'tifi' (^uU) who died in 1520, that on occasion of ihe massacre to which I 
have alluded p. 58) the men of Ispahan endeavoured to excite one another s courage 
by saying, “ We are Sipihanians, lions ami tigers (or leopards); we are not Shirazians 
“ dreading battle. We turn not away our faces from the blood shedding sword ; we 
“feel not anv inclination to demand quarter*” 

I have extracted ihe^e lines from the MS. Taimur Nameh or “ History 

of Taimu'r,” also entitled the Zafftr Name/i j ‘1?) or “ Book of Victory " 

comprised in about 4500 distichs. Like the four other poems of Ha ti h\ ’.his is rare; 
indeed Sir William Jones could not procure (at least in Bengal) any besides the Laili 
Majnun of which he printed the Persian text; (See his prelate to 
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Such an alarm was scarcely counterbalanced by news which 

soon after arrived announcing the surrender of Herat (cjjys); 

this celebrated city, as a courier declared, had acknowledged 

the sovereignty of Fateh Ah Sha'h, and agreed to pay 

him an annual tribute; it was also whispered, but not very 

confidently, that the Russians had retired from some of their 

posts in Georgia; and that the Turkish government would 

* 

allow the Persians to make an attack on Abdar’raiiman 
Pasha of Baghdad; for this purpose, it was said, 
the prince of Kirman Shith had made great preparations; 
purchased all the wheat and barley in his capital; and was 
actually commencing his march, with thirty thousand armed 
men, besides followers of the camp; and that resolving to 
conquer or die, he had taken with him his caffen (^if) or 
winding sheet. Being of all the kings sons reckoned most 
enterprising and warlike, described asheily rashed (joA, 
and saheb e shamshir extremely brave and cle¬ 

ver, and “lord of the scimitar,” or expert in wielding the 
sword; some profound politicans of Ispahan were almost in¬ 
clined to wish that he might not succeed in this design 

that publication). Of the Isfahanians it may be here remarked that if they despised the 
people of other places, they have quarrelled bitterly, during many centuries, among 
themselves, being divided into two parties or factions which, as the “ blues and greens'' 
formerly at Constantinople, have frequently rendered their city a scene of tumult and 
discord, and stained its publick places with blood. To these factions, originally 
proceeding from some slight difference of religious opinions, Hamdallah has 
alluded (See p. 9); they are noticed by Chardin and Tavernier; and Le Brun com¬ 
pares them to the two parties at Venice, the Nicolotti and Castellani. (Voyages, p. 
190, Amst. 1718). 
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against the Pasha, whose troops he could easily induce to 
unite with his own, and assist him in snatching the diadem 
from his father’s brow; he was not, they said, the only prince 
who had determined to struggle for the empire; and a con¬ 
test among four or five brothers would probably, on the death 
of Fateii Ali Sha'h, deluge the country with blood, al¬ 
though Abba's Mi'rza' who governed at Tabriz , was ge¬ 
nerally regarded as heir apparent. After a silence of some 
days we were surprised to hear that the Turkish forces had 
completely defeated the Prince of Kirm&nshdk; but subse¬ 
quent and more authentick rumours affirmed that no battle 
whatsoever had occurred. Of these affairs, however, all con¬ 
sideration was dissipated among us in camp, on the arrival 
of a Tdtar, who brought more interesting intelligence from 
our European friends, transmitted by Mr. Stratford Canning, 
the British minister at Constantinople, in a packet with des¬ 
patches to the Ambassador. We were four days delightfully 
occupied (I speak from the recollection of my own feelings) 
in answering the letters thus received, after which the Tatar 
set out on his return. Next morning, (August the 26th) 
our Mehm&ndar, Mi'jrza Zeki, having made every neces¬ 
sary arrangement for his journey to Tehran was dissuaded 
by the Ami'n ad douleh from commencing it at the hour 
appointed; for his astrologers had discovered that some as¬ 
pects of the planets were not favourable to such an under¬ 
taking. The Vazir remained at IspaMn until a more auspi¬ 
cious moment two days after. 
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People now reported that the king would soon honour 
this city with his presence, and reside in it probably several 
months; he had been for some time with the army, but ru¬ 
mours were also circulated, representing him as dangerously 
ill and unable to travel. The Amin ad’douleh at length was 
favoured, on the 8th of September, with a letter from his 
royal master, who fixed on Tehran to be, as usual, the place 
of his winter residence. It was therefore decided that the 
embassy should proceed to that capital through Rum and 
Cdshan, instead of going by way of Ilamaddn to Tabriz , as 
had been originally proposed. 


Meanwhile sickness diffused itself at Saadetbbdd , not only 
among the Europeans, but their Asiatick attendants. Bilious 
disorders became frequent and violent; whilst many were 
affected by those complicated feverish agues which the Per¬ 
sians call (\) j tab u larz( 13 ). The nights had been, from 
the middle of August, so cool that some laid additional blan¬ 
kets on their beds; about the first of September the noctur¬ 
nal warmth returned, and I found that one sheet was a suf¬ 
ficient covering. At two o’clock after noon, on the third, 




► <►<►'><> <*<►<><> 0004 


( ,f ) Tab , pronounced teb by the Turks, and tup , as I understand, by the 

Indians who generally write it signifies a “ fever,” and in this sense contributes 

to form the name of Tabriz, as we learn from geographical MSS. and many popular 
epigrams. One poet whom I shall quote more particularly in my account of Tabriz, 
playing on the name of his native city, declares “ that its soil is amber, and its air tab - 
€t rtz” or fever-dispelling; 
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.Fahrenheit's Thermometer rose to 90 in the shade; on the 
nineteenth at the same hour it stood at 89; and on the 
thirtieth at 84. 

A bilious fever, attended with delirious ravings, proved 
fatal to the Ambassador's English coachman; he died at the 
age of twenty three-years, and we all attended the interment 
of his body on the thirty-first of August, in the Armenian 
cemetery. Mr. Sharp, the Surgeon, early in September, 
was reduced to a very alarming state of weakness; and at the 
same time Khojeh Aretu'n, a venerable Armenian, and 
treasurer of our Embassy, lay at the point of death. About 
the tenth, Sir Gore Ouseley felt symptoms of indisposition 
which, after some days, became extremely dangerous. 
Lieutenant Willock, also, was confined by such violent illness 
that his recovery could scarcely have been expected. During 
the last week of this month (September) a comet was visible 
every night( 14 ). 

On the first or second of October the weather became cool 
at night and morning; this change, perhaps, was beneficial 
to the Euiopean invalids, but much annoy r ed the pctlGTilizH - 
bearers, shivering Indians who had never before endured a 

( H ) Dr. Herschel, in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, (for 1812) 
mentions that this comet first became visible to the naked eyeabout the middle of 
August, 1811; and that the luminous phenomenon which we call the comet’s tail was 
on the 15th of October, upwards of one hundred millions of miles long, its greatest 
breadth being at that time about fifteeu millious of miles. 
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sensation of cold. In the city, at this time, daily death's were 
numerous beyond the usual average of mortality; many per¬ 
sons, young and vigorous, fell victims to the illness of a few 
liours( 15 ). The trees now began to shed their leaves; there 
were strong and frequent gusts of wind; and during the 
seventh and eighth soon after mid-day several clouds obscured 
the sk\g and for some minutes it was impossible to ascertain 
the hour by a sun-dial; I had not before observed in Persia 
such a circumstance as this. 

It had been determined that our journey towards Tehran 
should commence about the middle of October; and on the 
twelfth Sir Gore Ouseley proceeded in a Takht-ravdn , 
described in Vol. I. p. 251) being still weak after his 
illness, to return the Amin ad’douleh’s numerous visits (which 
were sometimes of unreasonable length, three or four hours) 
and to take leave; most of the gentlemen accompanied him. 
'] he minister presented a handsome sword and belt orna¬ 
mented with jewels, on a silver tray, to the Ambassador, 

( ) Among these I must notice Abba s A'li (jAxc who sometimes visited us 
in the camp; he was a remarkably handsome man and had acted with credit in the 
magisterial department. Feasting one day in perfect health with several compa¬ 
nions, lie heard that some of his intimate friends had suddenly died; this circumstance 
probably induced him to reflect on the precarious tenure by which life is held; lie 
abruptly left the entertainment and proceeded to the nearest burial ground, where be 
inquired the price of a grave suitable for himself. Being very tall he agreed to pay 
a few pence more than the two or three rials, usually charged on ordinary occasions; 
he then chose a particular spot for his own interment; saw the eartli opened, went 
home, died the next day, and was buried according to the directions he had given. 
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who at the same time, received letters from the king, brought 
by a Persian courier, and despatches with English news¬ 
papers, by a Tatar from Constantinople. 

On our return through the CMrhdgh, an old blind man 
with a white beard, standing under the gate-way, solicited us 
for alms. I had often remarked him in the same place; ancl 
now learned, from another person, some particulars of his 
lamentable history. lie had once been a chief or nobleman 
of high rank and considerable fortune, in one of the north¬ 
eastern provinces; where a hundred servants attended him 
Whenever he rode forth from his princely mansion; but hav¬ 
ing incurred the envy or suspicion of Aka Muhammed 
Kiia'n, (that tyrant who bequeathed the government of 
Persia to his nephew the present king), he was stripped of all 
his wealth by arbitrary confiscation, and deprived of si«ht. 
a greater blessing, by heated plates of metal drawn across 
or held close before his eyes. In blinding persons of mean 
condition, the point of a knife or dagger is frequently used. 

We employed ourselves on the thirteenth in preparations for 
our journey; and 1 finished several views and ground-plans of 
the edifices that decorated or rather constituted the Saadet - 
hbdd or “ Residence of FelicityAmong these, the princi¬ 
pal structure has been delineated in PI. LVI; another in Pi. 
LVII; and the ichnographical sketches are given near the 
end of this volume, and explained in the Appendix.. 
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Among several Manuscripts which I purchased soon after 
our arrival at Ispahan , was a poetical work composed during 
the full splendour of this palace; the original perfection of 
its water-works, and beauty of its shady avenues, and of the 
luxuriant flowers that embellished their variegated borders. 
It is enlitled “The Gahar-e-Saadet or Rose bed of Prospe¬ 
rity, a poem in praise of the gardens and edifices at SaacU 
“ etabad'X 16 ), composed about an hundred and ten years ago. 
Besides the poem written to celebrate these gardens, I procured 
during my residence under the shade of their noble cliinar- trees, 
many other Manuscripts; among which some are only beau¬ 
tiful copies of Arabick or Persian works, already known in 
the great libraries of London or Oxford, Paris or Leyden; 
but three or four may be considered as extremely rare; it is 
doubtful, indeed whether any duplicates of them exist in 
Europe; they shall be noticed in another part of this work. 
But Ispali&n did not furnish even one of those ancient Ara¬ 
bick and Persian Manuscripts, that the booksellers undertook, 
and probably endeavoured to procure, according to a list 
which I had given them immediately on my arrival. Some 
gems and a few medals (represented in P1..LIX) were the 
chief result of my researches among sarrafs or money 

changers, and deld Is (Jib) or persons employed by shop- 

('*) Its title is AVjU-j j CuUU lJjm jO 

and it comprises about three hundred and fifty distich*. The same volume contains 
a poetical description of Yezd (jjj) and other compositions, occupying ue; ri> one 
hundred and fifty octavo pages. 
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keepers to carry about specimens of their goods and to sell 
trifling articles of various kinds. From one delal I pro¬ 
cured a small parcel of the hinna and rang, used in giving to 
the beard a fine glossy black tinge; these substances shall 
be noticed in the Appendix. 

At Ispahan the covers of books are ornamented in a style 
peculiarly rich; and they often exhibit miniatures painted with 
considerable neatness and admirably varnished. I purchased 
many loose covers of different sizes, containing representa¬ 
tions of the finest Persian flowers delineated from nature in 
exquisite colours, and with minute accuracy. 

Most provinces of the kingdom are supplied by this great 
city with pencases or Kalmddns generally pronounced 

Kalmdoon) made, like the book-covers, of pasteboard, and 
sometimes equally beautiful in their decorations; of those 
cases may be seen, in one shop, parcels three or four feet 
high, comprising many hundred, of various patterns, and of 
all prices from a shilling or half-na/ to three or four guineas 
or tumhns. Out of such heaps I selected thirty, some on ac¬ 
count of their particular devices, and others as presents for 
my friends in England. The Kalmdan consists of two parts; 
one resembling a drawer, from five to nine or ten inches lono-: 
generally about one inch in depth and a little more in width. 
The other is a sheath or cover made to close upon and fit the 
drawer with great exactness. The last or Miscellaneous 
Plate shows, in fig. 1, the form of a kalmdan as stuck in the 
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girdle or carried in the pocket. Fig. 2 and 3 represent the 
parts separated( 17 ). 

Of paper, also, many Sandukcheh (as^jJu?) or small boxes, 
are manufactured at Ispahan; so tenacious and adhesive is 
the ser'ishijUjjJ), a viscous substance used in their composition, 
that the pasteboard seems to possess all the strength and soli¬ 
dity of wood. Those boxes in general, are splendidly painted 
and varnished; some contain, in various compartments on the 
lids, ends and sides, very interesting pictures executed in the 
best style of Persian miniature. The common subjects are 
battles and hunting-parties; but they often exhibit scenes 
from popular romances, among which the favourite seems to 
be Niza'mi’s story, The loves of Khusrau and Siii'ri'n. 



C 7 ) A case properly furnished should contain, I. four or five pens called halm ( Jj 
the Greek and Latin kaXapos and calamus). In the Misceil. Plate (fig. 4), a /calm is 
delineated of the real size. The best of these pens are made of the dark brown or 
blackish nti or reed that grows near Shusfiter (in the province of Khuzistdn or Susinna) 

and thence denominated nci Shiishteri ^j)- II. The marakkeb (i_ S-*) or 

ink. III. The duwdt or holder (fig. 5) of brass, silver, mother of pearl 

or other materials, plain or ornamented; a small kiblch numd (U; <djj)ormagneticfc 
needle, (which enables the Musclman while praying to direct his looks towards Mec - 
cah), is sometimes set under a glass in the duwdt as fig. 5 expresses. IV. A chdku 
(yils-) J this name distinguishes a small knife used for mending pens, from the Ion*- 
bladed knife called hired V. A Mdhrdz (o'*';*■*) or pair of scissars, for 

clipping paper. VI. The sang sd (U or whet-stone. Fig. G shows the exact 

form and size of one now before me. VII. The katea zan (yj %• 7 : a flat 

and thin piece of horn two or three inches long, on which the pen is laid when its 
point requires cutting. VIII. The db duio&t kun (j> <-r^) fig- 3; with this 

little spoon, generally made of metal, water is dropped into the dmodt for the purpose.; 
of diluting the ink when become dry or coagulated. 
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All the fanciful devices above mentioned combine to de¬ 
corate one Sandukclieh which I procured, but at a price not 
very moderate; for its cover is enriched with portraits of real 
and living personages; the king seated on his throne, attended 
by some of the princes and chief ministers. That a very 
strong resemblance appeared in the countenances, and that 
the attitudes, state-dresses and ornaments of the figures were 
most faithfully represented, was declared by several persons 
who had frequently been at court; and my own personal ob¬ 
servation, soon after, confirmed the truth of their assertions, 
lo ill usti ate another chapter, 1 shall lay before the reader an 
engraving traced from this picture. The box which it adorns 
is about fourteen inches long, the pasteboard being three 
quui teis of an inch thick. Most Sandukchchs whether larger 
or smaller are formed nearly on the same model, which is suffi¬ 
ciently described in the last or Miscellaneous Plate, No. 9, 
showing the form of mine. 

The artists who make those boxes and pen-cases, very in¬ 
geniously mount small looking glasses also in frames ofpaste- 
boaul, a traveller finds these extremely convenient as they 
lie flat and occupy but little space among his clothes. Some 
are opened like a book, and fastened by means of a hook 
and catch (Misc. PI. No. 10). Of others the mirror is oc¬ 
casionally covered by a piece which fits exactly in the paste¬ 
board frame, and is easily separated from it by a person’s 
nail (Misc. PI. No. 11). These looking glasses are of various 
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sizes and forms, square, oval or octagonal, from five to twelve 
or thirteen inches long and proportionably broad. The 
frames and covers are often neatly painted, and sometimes 
ornamented with Khdtembandi (^oJu^jU). 

This is a kind of mosaick-work, used also on boxes, small 
cabinets or chests of drawers, musical instruments and other 
articles. It consists in various patterns formed by laying 
minute pieces of ivory, brass, silver, hard wood, and bone 
stained of various colours, in a bed of such excellent glue or 
cement, that, as it has been said, the whole is often planed at 
once like a solid board, and thus no inequality remains 
among hundreds or thousands of the component particles; 
this I am almost induced to believe from the perfectly smooth 
and level surface of some specimens now on my table; one 
is copied in the Miscellaneous Plate No. 12. 

To dispose such a multiplicity of those small diversified 
materials within a narrow compass, and in patterns of the 
utmost regularity, was not only an occupation that ensured 
considerable profit to many artists of Shirdz and Ispahan , but, 
served, some centuries ago, as an amusing exercise of inee- 
nuity to persons of illustrious rank. Dowlet Siia'h in his 
“Lives of the Poets/’ enumerating the accomplishments of 
Sulta'n Ahmed ben Avi's ^ a**-! u llaL), who mur¬ 
dered and succeeded his brother IIuseint in the year 

1382, informs us that his musical compositions were highly 
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esteemed ; and “this prince ,” says the biographer, “ being 
“himself acquainted with many sciences, encouraged them 
“in others; he was the author of excellent verses both in 
‘"Arabick and Persian; and considered a master in several 
“ branches of art; such as in painting and gilding, in making 
“ bows^and arrows, and in Khatembandi ”( is ). 

That chess, originally an Indian game, has been since the 
sixth, or perhaps the third century of Christ, a favourite among 
the Persians, Doctor Hyde of Oxford sufficiently demon¬ 
strates in his elaborate “ Iiistoria Shahiludii the plates of 
which render it unnecessary for me to describe the table and 
various pieces used in playing. But although the same 
learned writer has traced navel (jy) or backgammon to ages 
of still higher antiquity, his account not being illustrated by 
any engraved representation, I have annexed the form of a 
takhteh made at Isfahan (Misc. PI. fig. 13). This is of 
chinhr- wood, about twenty inches long and twelve or thirteen 
broad, enclosed within a frame or ledge that rises half an 
inch, and prevents the dice from falling over. It is not divi- 

J 3 ^Jr J ( 18 ) 

ijjjj lJAjj fAij Jjy. 3J 

See (lie Tezketreh, or History of the Persian Poets by Dowlet Sha'ii of Samarcand, 
in his account of Ha'fiz. Perhaps the finest pieces of Khatembandi mosaick ever 
brought to Europe are those which Sir Gore Ouseley has caused to be inlaid in doors 

and tables, now forming some of the most rich and beautiful ornaments of his house in 
London. 
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ded into two valves, like our European tables; but exhibits a 
middle space either blank or ornamented with pictures of 
birds, flowers or human figures, between the right and left 
painted compartments which contain the marks represented 
by us as pyramids with acute points; here they are parallel 
lines filled up with colours alternately dark and light. On the 
intermediate space above-mentioned thedice are thrown, not 
from a box but from the player’s hand. Such is the form of 
a takhteh-i-mrd (op <us. J ) or backgammon table. The men 
or muhrch (*^.) are commonly pieces of wood about one 
inch and a half in height, sometimes very neatly turned or 
carved, fifteen being black, the other fifteen either red or 
white. Fig. 14 shows the real size and form of those that I 
brought to England. The dice are generally of bone and 
larger than those now used among us. A knowledge of back¬ 
gammon acquired in Europe enabled me, almost immedi¬ 
ately, to contend with Persians at ward; observing, however, 
that they did not allow to doublets, peculiarly, any advantage 
beyond their obvious numerical powers. 

The Indian game Pac/us is sometimes played at 

Isfahan , where I procured the takhtek or board, made in that 
city, and represented by fig. 15, (Misc. Plate). It is of 
chinar-tree wood, and in form resembles a cross; mine con¬ 
sists of four pieces, equal in size and so contrived that two 
by means of grooves may be united with the other two; each 
piece is ten inches and a half long and above three wide,, 
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divided merely by painted lines, into twenty four compart¬ 
ments square, and one triangular at the end which joins it to 
the others; thus, each piece contains twenty five houses, or 
Khdnehs (*iU-) as the Persians call these compartments; and 
that number is expressed by the name paclits given to this 
game in the language of Hindustan. Fig. 16 shows the form 
of one piece separated from the other three; on each, the 
compartments are filled with the same colours and exhibit 
the same ornaments, among which I know not whether we 
may class the Suns, having neglected to ascertain in what 
manner the game is played. Eight small shells however, are 
used, and as many wooden muhreh (sj*) or men, four red 
and four black, each above an inch high and of a conical 
form, as in fig. 17. 

Cards did not seem to be much in use, at least publickly 
among the Persians, who call them Ganjafali Two or 

three packs which I examined in the bazar at Ispahan were 
of European manufacture, and had been brought from Russia. 

Of pictures very neatly executed in water colours, on 
leaves of paper either separate, or collected into books, 
many hundreds were brought for inspection to our tents, 
and offered daily for sale in the shops of Ispahan. 
Among those I found several interesting, as portraits of re¬ 
markable personages; and others as they illustrated manners 
and customs, representing scenes of frequent occurrence in 
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domestick life; many were recommended as precious relicks 
of the ancient school, if so we may describe works of two or 
perhaps three centuries; to me the oldest appeared the best; 
and such, indeed, the living artists did not hesitate to acknow¬ 
ledge them. Others were chiefly admired for the brilliancy 
of their colours; and a few, though exhibiting mere outlines, 
bore, as they deserved, a price comparatively high; for those 
outlines had been traced by the hand of some Persian Flax- 
man. There was } r et another class of miniature paintings 
which evinced in the grouping of figures and general style 
of drawing, considerable skill and ingenuity wasted on sub¬ 
jects the most offensive to a modest eye. Of such painted and 
outline figures on paper, as may without scruple be presented 
to the reader, I annex specimens among the Plates of 
this volume, and an account in the Appendix; but of 
several offered for sale, those most highly finished were 
unfortunately of such a description as precludes any farther 
notice. 

Some figures painted in oil-colours on canvass, and nearly 
of the natural human size, represented those modern beauties 
who grace the Harems of the wealthy and voluptuous. From 
all that I could learn the fair daughters of Circassia, respect¬ 
ing whom we Europeans have heard or read so much, are 
confounded by Persians with the lovely damsels of a neigh¬ 
bouring country under the name of Giirji (^J) or Georgians 
These seem to be most generally admired and are conse- 
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quently sold at the highest prices; while the denomination 
Cherkesi or Circassian is rarely mentioned. But this 

does not argue an inferiority of charms; taste among the 

Persians, as elsewhere, differs in individuals, and often ap- 

t \ 

pears depraved to a degree which we can scarcely compre¬ 
hend. A Khan or nobleman of my acquaintance purchased, 
while we resided at Tekrdn , a Calmuck girl whose broad flat 
nose, little angular eyes, and, in short, every feature, contri¬ 
buted to form what among us would be reckoned ugliness ; 
yet this gratification of caprice cost the Khan as considerable 
a sum of money as he had paid, on former occasions, for the 
possession of young females who might have been considered 
pretty even in France or England. 

The oil paintings are of various sizes; the best that 1 had an 
opportunity of seeing were from four to six feet long, and from 
two to three feet wide; the figures in Plate LXL are engraved 
from two in my ow r n collection, and would sufficiently prove, 
what other pictures given in this volume serve to show, that 
female beauty is not much heightened by any elegance of 
Persian drapery. 

I now return to the camp of Saadetdbdd , where we con¬ 
tinued every night watching the comet, and listening to the 
melancholy yelping of a thousand jackals which prowled 
about the gardens till dawn of day in numerous packs, often 
rushing close by our tents, but running off with the utmost 
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speed whenever we attempted to surprise them; two or three, 
however, were shot by persons who guarded the tavtteh (&>f) 
or place where our mules and horses stood at piquet. 

That Isfahan abounded in fruit has already appeared from 
the testimony of ancient and modern writers, amply confirm¬ 
ed by the profusion of our daily desserts in the Sufreh Kha - 
nen (ajU. or dining-hall of the palace; while grapes, 
melons and peaches ot exquisite flavour might have been 
found at all times on the respective tables of the English 
gentlemen. To this was added, most grateful when least to 
be expected, during da} r s ot excessive heat, the luxury 
afforded by snow and ice; of which, for a few pul i stall 
(•V- cl*$) or half-pence, enough might be purchased to pre¬ 
serve for two or three hours in its original freshness, a large 
quantity of fruit, and to cool some bottles of wine or bowls 
of sherbet. 


1 have mentioned that the thirteenth of October was spent 
in preparations for the journey to Tehran. On the fourteenth 
we departed from the gardens of Saadetabdcl or “Mansion 
“ of Felicity,” passed over the bridge of Khdju through the 
adjoining charbagh , bazars and winding streets, and under 
the gate called Dervazeh Tfikchi ( 19 ), near which are two 








(”) In tlie Ncgarislan of Ghaffari I find the name spelt (Tukchi); while 

it appears (Ttikhchi) in the pages of a work written "during our residence at 

Ispahan by a Persian, whose accuracy, however, is questionable. 
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figures oflions rudely carved in stone, each seeming to have 
partly swallowed a human head, of which the face, at least, 
is visible between the extended jaws; from this gate we pro¬ 
ceeded along the garden of the Kfah Khaneh or king’s 

“ hawk-house,” within half a mile from which we encamped 
on a plain northward of the city, and near the source or 
stream called A'h i Shah pesend <__>!) which serves to 

supply a multiplicity of candts or aqueducts. Our whole 
march did not, probably, exceed five miles. 

Ileie we lemained one w r eck, amused with rcceivino - or 
paying visits, and furnishing ourselves with various articles 
for which Isfahan has been most distinguished. I explored 
the ruins of villages scattered over the plain in all directions 
near our camp; it is said that they once amounted to thirty; 
and some must have been considerable in size and respecta¬ 
ble fiom the handsome houses which they contained. .Al¬ 
though pillaged and depopulated by the Afghans almost a 
century ago, many of their chambers yet remain, with vaults 
and stair-cases but little injured; yet no human being is ever 
seen within their walls except some traveller, who wonders at 
finding himself alone in places which might be easily render¬ 
ed habitable, situate not much above a mile from the walls 
of a great metropolis. It must be confessed that these ruins, 
composed of sun-dried bricks and mud, appear, like many 
modern edifices of Persia, to much greater advantage in their 
outlines on paper than in reality; for the meanness'of mate- 
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rials cannot well be expressed in a drawing, however accu¬ 
rately it may represent forms and proportions. Among the 
ruins nearest to our camp, I sketched a range of buildings, 
as they appear in Plate LX; and from my own tent, part of 
Ispahan; See the same Plate. 

On the sixteenth several clouds passed along the sky, and 
a slight momentary shower surprised and pleased us; next 
day we were much annoyed by frequent whirlwinds extreme¬ 
ly violent, which almost overwhelmed us in dust; many little 
Jerboas called by the Persians mush-sahrai “rats 

“ or mice of the desert,” were found alive, near our camp 
and other creatures resembling ferrets( eo ). 

It had been originally proposed that we should begin out¬ 
march on the seventeenth or eighteenth. All the Ambassa¬ 
dor’s arrangements were made accordingly, and Abu'*l 

«> <>0 <><><><><><><><► 

C) These were, perhaps, lit e Jird which Dr. Shaw found in Barbary, and associates 
with the Jerboa or Yerboa ; (Travels, p. 170, 2J. edit. 1757) as two little harmless 
animals that burrow in the ground. By Bruce, in (he Appendix to his Travels, a good 
engraved representation of the Jerboa has been giveu; and he, like Dr. Shaw, is incli¬ 
ned to regard this creature (from the extraordinary leuglh of its hind feet, and dispro¬ 
portionate shortness of its fore feet) as that among the three kinds of Libyan rats or 
mice, which Herodotus styled “two footed;’' be yerta rpt X a avroZt etrn oi ptv 

bnrobes KaXtorrai, (Lib. IV. c. 192). The learned Bochart has treated copiously of 
the Jerboa, (Al Yarbua or Yarbuo jA\ of Arabian writers) and thinks it to be the 
safari or saphan (£jip) of the Bible (Psalm CIV, 10, Prov. XXX. 20) rendered in our 
translation “conies,” plurally saphantm, (Hierozoic. Lib. HI. cap 33, uuder 

the bead saphan non est cuniculus sed mujoris Mur is genus”). Shaw and Bruce,, 

however, are not willing to adopt this opinion. 
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Hassan Kiia'n had been appointed to act as our Meliman - 
cldr; but the great fast of the month Ramaza'n ( u Lu,) during 
which the Mohammedans abstain from eating, drinking, or 
smoking between sunrise and sunset, was now' almost termina¬ 
ted; and no Persian would willingly commence a journey or 
any other business until the new moon had been perceived. 
Early on the nineteenth it w r as publickly and joyfully pro¬ 
claimed that this event had occurred ; the day w r as therefore 
considered as an important eid(s^) or festival, and devoted by 
the true believers to gluttony, the delights of tobacco, and 
sensual gratifications of every kind. Presents were recipro¬ 
cally given by relations, friends and equals; and offered by 
servants to their masters with the usual compliment arid wish, 
eid'ishuma muhdrek hashed Ua w \ac) “ may this 

“ holyday be auspicious to you \ n ). On these occasions the 
gifts are not always of much intrinsick value; but a fruit, a 
flower, or a bit of sweet-meat, serves as a token of esteem or 
of respect. The twentieth day of October was the last of 
our residence here. 

C") Or “may your festival be blessed or fortunate.” In the Persian sentence 
bashed appears to have superseded, within two or three centuries, the ongiual, and per- 
haps more correct term, lad On this form of complnueut I shall offer some re¬ 

marks in the Appendix. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Journey from Ispahdn to Tehran. 


N the twenty-first day of October, at six o’clock in the 



morning we left our camp near the Kush Khdneh of 
Ispahdn ., and having marched ten miles and three quarters, 
arrived within three hours at Gaz (f). Our road was per¬ 
fectly flat; with mountains both on the right and left; we 
passed by many of those ruined villages before-mentioned 
and, atthesecond mile,a running stream called A'b-i-Fazl6bad 
(jllai <_4); after which we remarked several candts or subter¬ 
raneous conduits for the purposes of irrigation, but few symp¬ 
toms of agriculture until we approached our halting-place, 
where some extensive plantations of melons, and of the castor 
and cotton plants were discovered. Gaz t it is said, comprises 
five hundred houses or families; but I think the number ex¬ 
aggerated by that statement; its caravansera is a handsome 
edifice externally, and constructed of brick not sun-dried in 
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the usual manner, but hardened by means of fire to the solid¬ 
ity and perhaps the durability of stone; yet its inner cham¬ 
bers were fallen to decay; our tents however rendered us inde¬ 
pendent of any accommodation that this building might have 
afforded. Gaz, of which the name is written by Arabian 
geographers Jaz was considered in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury as chief of twelve villages belonging to the district of 
Narkhuarsi ; this we learn from Hamdallah Caz- 

vi'ni, who adds, that “in this village of Gaz (or Jaz) a fire- 
“ temple had been constructed by Bauman the son of Is- 

“ JFJENDYA It’V). 

Some unfavourable aspect of the stars, (a ready, and to 
Persians a sufficient excuse for laziness or procrastination), 
detained our Mehm&ndar, Abu’l Hassan Kha'n, until night 
in the city. Meanwhile his deputy on this occasion. Mu- 
hammed Beg (i—found much difficulty, through 
some neglect of previous arrangements, in procuring for us 
and for our horses, the necessary siursat or allowance of pro¬ 
visions. Gaz enjoys a temperate air; the natives reckon it 
cold; Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rose, however, to 75 at half¬ 
past one o’clock. 

We began our march on the twenty-second at a very 
early hour; the road was excellent, and with the exception 

( ) ^ j^~ (j J (MS. NuzJuit al Culkb, 

Geogr. Sect. ch. a, in the accouut of Isfahan.) 
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of one inconsiderable rise, uniformly level; and would have 
presented no other obstacles to wheel-carriages than two or 
three water-courses. We passed some ruined villages and 
neglected though handsome caravanseras ; and at lengthafter 
a journey of twenty one miles and a half, reached our tents 
-near Murclieh-Khurt (c^=l or as the name is softened 

in pronunciation, Murcheh Khurd(*). Here is a mud-built 
castle with towers, and the whole place is supposed to contain 
about two hundred houses. To these belong some gardens 
which produce fruits of various kinds, and some fields where 
cotton and castor, wheat and barley were cultivated. Near 
the village we remarked a Caravansera t which the Amin ad 
douletis workmen were, or seemed, engaged in repairing. 

On the twenty-third, at five o’clock in the morning, -we set 
out from Murcheli Khurt , after a night so extremely cold that 
the water was frozen in some of our tents. At ten we alight¬ 
ed near the caravansera of Aka Kem&lpciiin or 

“ the lower;” so called to distinguish it from another situate 
one stage farther towards the north( s ). We travelled this day 

(*) But in ihe MS. Nuzhat al cuh'tb (Chap, of Roads and Stages) I find the name 

written Murcheh Khur This place was the scene of a memorable battle 

fought on the twelfth and thirteenth of November in 1720, when Na’deb Sua'h de¬ 
feated the Turks and Afghans. 

(,*) The Persians seldom take much trouble in giving the true sound to Arabick 
letters of difficult pronunciation; but generally call U! or lil, A’gli, and often simply 
A<i, as in the well known and once formidable name of A’ka' Muhammed, the pre¬ 
sent monarch's uncle. I remarked that pdiin which distinguishes the first 

caravansera as “ the lower," was commonly pronounced paiutt. 
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fifteen miles and a half, over a flat and dreary waste; the road 
was good, but destitute of houses, of men, trees, and even of 
shrubs. We found, however, the solitary caravansera, which 
owes its foundation and its name to Ac a' Kema'l, (an offi¬ 
cer of the Harem under one of the Sefevi princes) a handsome 
structure; and here too we saw several masons employed. I 
was endeavouring to recollect some instance of a publick, or 
indeed a private edifice in Persia, besides this and the cara¬ 
vansera of Murcheh Khurt % being rescued from decay by 
timely reparation, when it was maliciously, and perhaps 
falsely whispered, that the labours of those workmen had 
commenced at our approach, and would terminate on our de¬ 
parture; as they were hired merely to excite in the Ambas¬ 
sador such an opinion of the Amin ad’doukh’s zeal for the 
conveniency of travellers and the improvement of his coun¬ 
try, as might be favourably reported to the king; this artifice, 
however, seems to me improbable, as it was contemptible and 
unnecessary; tor we had already witnessed daily at Ispahan 
the numerous splendid and useful works devised by that 
minister and executed at his expense. This day the Ther¬ 
mometer at noon rose to 71; but the night was exceedingly 
cold, ° J 

Our march of the twenty-fourth commenced before six and 
ended about ten o’clock, when we halted at the caravansera 

°f AH Kemdl bdU M) or “the upper,"having advanced in a 
northern direction thirteen miles. When nearly half-way we 
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saw on tlie left some villages which constitute Jdshghdn 
a place celebrated for the manufactory of carpels. 
Our path was in many spots extremely rough and stony, and 
everywhere barren; itistherefore called, as a Persian informed 
me, the rdh-e-b'idbdni or “desert road/’ Its inequa¬ 
lities of surface were numerous, but the hills not very high; 
aud I remarked that most of our ascents from the southern 
side exceeded by a few feet or yards the descents on the 
other; thus the general surface appeared to rise in our pro¬ 
gress towards the north. 

Our tents were placed near a caravansera recently con¬ 
structed, indeed scarcely finished, by the Amin ad’douleh; 
the old caravansera, about a mile distant, being no longer 
frequented from an alleged scarcity of water. Yeti found 
on visiting it, a stream by no means scanty, murmuring near 
the back of this deserted edifice, which was still spacious and 
handsome; the stream flowed from an adjoining village where 
some houses were almost perfect, though none had been in¬ 
habited for many years. Here were two large willows, vene¬ 
rable in their decay; and near the new caravansera some 
younger trees of which I was iuduced to ascertain the num¬ 
ber, a Persian having declared, in the usual mode of vague 
amplification, “ that to him they seemed five hundred, or 
“ perhaps a thousand;” neither he nor I could reckon more 
than eighty. It was here discussed whether we should pro¬ 
ceed to Cdshan by way of Kuhrud or of Sow; the former was 
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preferred as affording shorter stages and more convenient 
halting places for the invalids( 4 ). 

To a day of pleasant temperature (for the Thermometer 
did not rise above 60) succeeded a night sa cold that we were 
scarcely enabled to defend ourselves by means of additional 
bed-clothes from the frost which converted into ice much of 
the water in our matarrelis or leathern bottles (described in 
Vol. I. p. 247; Misc. PI. fig. 12). Of the large and handsome, 
but deserted caravansera , I made a sketch from which is 
engraved fig. 18 in the Miscellaneous or last Plate of this 
volume. 


After a ride of fifteen miles we arrived on the twenty-fifth 
at Kuhrud (j^) ; our path in various places bad and stony led 
us over many hills, and through one narrow mountain pass 
or gardeneh (<sJj^) which would not admit two horses abreast. 
We saw several rats ot an extraordinary size; the Jerboas 
w ere numerous, and some gentlemen of our party shot hares, 
partiidges and wild ducks. Although the leaves were falling 
very fast at Kuhrud , the multiplicity of its trees, (baffling my 
powers of enumeration) and its verdant fields, amply indem¬ 
nified the eye for that naked and barren expanse over which 
it had so widely and hopelessly ranged during the last three 




♦♦♦♦ 


0) Sow (of which I have never seen the name written in Persian) was said to be a 
large village with a handsome caravansera, about twenty-three miles Northward of 
Murcheh k/iurt, and seven or eight miles Eastward of the road that we took. 
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days. This place is justly celebrated as one of the pleasantest 
in Persia, and comprehends two villages; Kuhriid giving the 
general denomination, though comprising but one hundred 
and fifty houses or families; while the other, Juindn is 

said to contain above two hundred; these are abundantly 
supplied with water by a beautiful stream which accompa¬ 
nied us during the last half hour of this morning’s ride from 
a place where the roads of Sow and of Agd Kemdl unitef). 
The houses situate on the steep sides of a hill, almost seem 
to stand one upon another. Below is the caravansera; and 
near it, on a rising ground, the remains of an old castle; be¬ 
tween various eminences the valley appears, richly cultivated, 
and finely diversified with gardens, fertilized by the stream 
above mentioned, and yielding in great quantities most admi¬ 
rable fruit. We thought the walnuts and apples particularly 
excellent. From a spot near the ruined castle I sketched 
part ol this village, as in Plate LVHI; but it appears to much 
greater advantage in a different point of view as accurately 

(*) This “River of Kuhriid” according lo Ham call ah, “flows from the moun- 
" tain of Khansar ; and having passed through the territories of Jcrbddckun, Luristan 
“and Kum, its waters in the spring season are lost subterraneously after a course 
“of thirty live farsangs.” 

3 f* 3 3 lA'-'V/?- jW'Ll sy j\ Jyy 

tXib i—A’~y 3 y— 1 j<3 y3 

(MS, Nit:hat at eitlvb, ch of Rivers). I have here spelt Khansar as in the Manuscript 
; but in modern works the name is mostly written Khu&nsar (jLo'lyl) 
and the southern Persians invariably pronounce it Khoonsdr. This town is described 
as situate in one ot the most fertile aud beautiful parts of Persia; beiug about ninety 
miles north eastward from Isfahan. 
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delineated by Colonel Johnson in the tenth plate of his very 
interesting “Journey from India to England,” p. 133. 

Here the Ambassador encamped as usual; but all the other 
English gentlemen, and Abu'l Hassan Kiia'n, found suf¬ 
ficient accommodation at the caravansera; where in my 
chamber or vaulted cell the Thermometer at two o'clock did 
not rise above 50. Near this is the green roofed tomb of an 
Imdmzadeh , or holy personage whom the journal of Mi'rza' 
Sa'lek styles Siia'h za'deii Husein son of the illustrious 
Imam Musa Ca'zem; fU <—>U». ^ ej\jt\R) 

“ and from the summit of an eminence here,” as the same 
“journalist affirms, “may be seen, in one direction, the 
“great mountain Damavend three stages beyond Tehran; 
“ and in another the city of Isfahan with its adjacent 
“territories and the neighbouring hills”( 6 ). The village 
of Ruhr {id is a district considered as dependent on 
Cdshdn; and according to the “ table of roads and stages,” 
given in Hamdallaii’s Geography, is distant from that city 
eight farsangs( 7 ); our actual measurement would scarcely 

jJjUj »f Jjjjy fi'j 4> if } ( 6 ) 

er* i j *f j sj\ j>*j fjK/% 

(MS. Journal of Mi'rza' . A leh). 

O See his Itinerary J^a\ f \ ftX ^ « f rom Cishan to Isfahan” which thus 
begins j\ " From Cashan to the village of Kuhrud, 

eight farsangs,” (MS. Nuzhat al Culub, ch. of roads aud stages). 
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allow twenty six miles to the road by which we travelled; 
perhaps another more circuitous was, from some local cir¬ 
cumstance, preferred in the time of that author. 

The ingenious Chardin thinks it not improbable that, as 
some European writers have asserted, the valley of Kuhr&d 
was. the scene of Darius's last moments (Tome III, p. 88, 
Rouen, 1723). An examination of this opinion will find 
its place in a future work better adapted than the present 
to discussions on subjects connected with the history of 
Alexander. 

On the twenty-sixth we did not leave our tnanzil before 
seven o’clock in the morning. The road during this day’s 
march was in general bad, rugged and stony, and rendered 
uneven by numerous hills; but these, for the first three or 
four miles near Kulirfid were beautifully wooded; and com¬ 
bined with the subjacent valley, its winding limpid streams, 
the well cultivated fields which they watered, and the thickly 
planted gardens, to constitute such scenery as even in Wales 
might be reckoned most “roinantick and picturesque” 
Passing by the village cemetery I remarked the image of a 
lion very rudely carved in stone, like that before noticed at 
Du is, ol. 1. p. 2/0); and on the slabs covering many graves 
were chiseled the figures of cypress-trees. 

Between the fifth and sixth mile of our journey we came to 
that great 'band (*.o) or dike which Shah Abba's constructed 
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for the purpose of restraining and collecting mountain tor¬ 
rents and the water of dissolved snow. This hand is an im¬ 
mense wall, apparently from forty to fifty feet high between 
two precipices; a winding path has been cut on the left side, 
but so dangerous did it seem at one projecting corner of the 
rock, that Lady Ouselcy was induced to leave her palankfn; 
and most of us encountered its difficulties on foot. Tiie 
reservoir or lake formed by this mound was nearly dr\ r ; but 
we heard that the water has sometimes risen so exceedingly 
as to overflow the wall. One arch, at the very bottom, suffi¬ 
ces for the transmission of a moderate stream. As we ap¬ 
proached this extraordinary object I sketched the view en¬ 
graved in Plate LVill. 


We proceeded to Gabrabdd where our tents were 

pitched ; and alighted there after a march of almost four 
hours ; yet the distance from Kuhrud did not by many yards 
exceed ten miles. Our camp was situate close to the ruins of 
a mud-built village, once the “ Abode of Fire-worshippers/’ 
and on that account styled Gabrabdd; within three quarters 
of a mile was the handsome caravameta which Abu’’l Has- 
san Kiia'n and his servants occupied; it had been built in 
the time of Siia'ii Abba's by a person named Mi'r Sa'ber. 
(yU During the course of this morning’s ride, I per¬ 
ceived or imagined in the general surface of the country a 
gentle declination towards Cdslidn, but not equivalent to the 
ascent of former stages; and though we were advancing in a 
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northern direction, and had arrived at the twenty-sixth of 
October, Fahrenheit’s Thermometer on that day at two o’clock 
rose to 67 ; higher by seventeen degrees than it had risen at 
the same hour on the twenty-fifth. 

I walked about our camp from breakfast until dinner time 
with my gun; but rather in search of antiquities than ofgame. 
The ruined village furnished no criterion by which the reli¬ 
gion of its founders or inhabitants could be ascertained ; it 
w as easy, however, and not uninteresting to trace the gradual 
process of decay; some houses were yet but slightly affected 
by the weather or by time; of others the roofs and arches had 
fallen, and many were half filled with the rubbish of their 
own walls. Some scarcely rose above the level of their 
foundations; and several were moulded into hillocks of clay. 
Near this, the remains of a handsome and commodious 
bath attracted my observation; it had been well constructed 
of excellent brick and neatly ornamented with lackered tile- 
work. The pipes for conducting water and the stoves for 
heating it might still, without much trouble, have been ren¬ 
dered perfect. But my rambles, although extended four or 
five miles be 3 T ond this place, among the nioun tains and through 
the valley, were not recompensed by any thing that wore even 
the semblance of antiquity, except some vestiges of a stone 
building near the ruined village. They appear on the sum¬ 
mit of a hill whence the whole road to Cdshdn was distinctly 
seen, and that city with the long line of gardens behind it;. 
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on days less hazy, mount Dambvand has often been discerned 
from this spot. If complete dilapidation be a proof of age 
those vestiges may boast of many centuries. Their situation 
would indicate a castle; but on the inconsiderable space which 
thej r cover may have once stood a Fire-temple; or, perhaps, 
one of those edifices wherein the Gairs are accustomed to 
expose their dead. 


We set out from Gabrabad about five o’clock on the twen¬ 
ty -se\ enth, and a little before ten in the morning reached our 
tents at Cashdn after a journey of fifteen miles and 

three quarters over a country in general fiat; through which 
the road was in some places rugged and stony. On both 


sides at various distances were villages; but tome the greater 
number seemed deserted. As we approached Cashdn the 


Ambassador was welcomed by an istikbal very numerous and 
respectable, comprising the chief tdjers (^b) or merchants. 


the ked khudas or householders, with all the principal 

inhabitants of that city; and at their head the Iidkem (^W) 
or governor himself, Mi’rza' Abu’l Ka'sem ( r \ i )\ j \ 1^) 
accompanied by Aka Muhammed Jaaff.r ( y — \fi) 7 

brother of Mirza' Zi'n ala'bedi n \ j ^) alrea¬ 

dy mentioned as Vazir oi minister to the Prince of Shiraz. 
Having been conducted by these great men quite through 
the chbrbbgh-jedid or “ new garden,” (a work of 

the indefatigable Amin ad'doulehj we halted at our camp 
near the old “royal garden,” denominated alter one of the 
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Sefevi monarchs, Bdgh-i-Shdh (»b £), and adorned with 
many stately cypresses. 

The oldest accounts of Cdshdn that I have discovered were 
written in the tenth century; it appears from the MS. Stir 
al belddn that the city was then small but well supplied with 
the necessaries and conveniences of life: and abounding in 
fruit; it was infested, however, by scorpions of a black and 
most venomous kind, that killed all persons whom they 
stung ’( 8 ). In the printed “ Geography of Ebn Haukal,” 
(p* 171) those black scorpions are described as very numer¬ 
ous at Cdshdn , “ and another species called heir dr ah 
From the MS. Seir al beldd we learn that in the thirteenth 
century Cdshdn was remarkable “ for its manufacture of pot- 
“ tery; and the earthenware was, accordingly, sent into various 
<e provinces;” and “ the apricots of that city,” adds the MS. 
“are extremely delicious, and considered when dried as 
“ acceptable presents in distant countries where apricots so 
“ excellent cannot be found. But at Cdshdn are also black 
“ scorpions largei than any produced elsewhere^ 9 ). 

J* 3 3 J ( 8 ) 

MS. Sur al befflan. ^ JLxa l—j 

In another passage of the same page, the name of CfoMn is spelt as at present J&K. 

hfA** ^ jA \j[p \ j v— 9*Jb ( 9 ) 

3^Jj j Sjj) j\ j 

A^)Uj jSij\ L-Jj \az J\ j Aa£\a5 

MS. Seir al belad. ^Clim, IV.) 
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Caslian lAl>), says the geographer HamdAllah, is a city 
of the fourth climate; “founded by Zobeidaii Kha'to'n the 
“wife of Haru'n Ar’rashi'd, under the zodiacal sign of 
“ the virgin. In its vicinity is a clay-built castle called Fin. 
“ Caslian enjoys a warm climate, and is watered by means of 
“ channels from Fin, and by the river which flows from Kuh- 
“ rial and Nidser ; and in winter the cold is not so excessive 
“as to cover those streams with a great quantity of ice; 
“ but there, as at A'vah , the water is preserved frozen in 
“ pits or wells until the heats of summer. Caslifrn is of tnid- 
“dling elevation ; among its fruits the melons and grapes are 
“ particularly excellent”( 10 ). Among the reptiles there, 
IIamdallaii adds that the “scorpions arc very numerous 
“ and of deadly sting, which, however, it is said, they seldom 
“ employ against a stranger’^ 11 ). 

Ami's Ra'zi, author of the Haft aklim or “Seven Climates;” 
after a vague and hyperbolical encomium, wherein he com¬ 
pares and prefers the buildings and streets of Caslian to the 

erf* 3 J$Z> Axlji- ( jJ j hi % >1 

Jrf^rf ^ W* 9 3 jAp _J j\ & ibjjX* 

3 jV ^ ^ fW j3 c_j! ,^-va y) W\ j 

(MS. TSuzhul al Culub. Geog. Sect, ch.2.) 

. AAh JUi . JU; jlxvO cjric W\ (^ I! j 

MS. iVitz. a/ Culub. ibid.) 
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cheeks of lovely damsels and Houries resplendent with 
beauty; condescends to inform us, in plainer language, that 
“it is a modern city having been founded under the celestial 
“sign Virgo, by Zodeidah the queen of Ha'rc'n ar- 
“ r asiii'd; and in truth” adds lie. “ the purity and sweetness 
“of this place cannot be equalled in all Iran, nor even in 
“ the whole world. And there is at Fin, issuing from one 
“ rock, a considerable fountain such as the most experienced 
“travellers have rarely seen or described; the gardens and 
“ cultivated fields of Cashan are chiefly watered by this 
“ stream; and destructive scorpions abound among the rep¬ 
tiles of the city, but do not sting foreigners’^ 12 ). 

Notwithstanding the recent origin here ascribed to Cashan , 
I am inclined to suppose that queen Zobeidaii only enlarged 
or embellished a place already peopled; for the venerable Ebst 
Aasimo t Cufa describing the great battle of Cddesiah, which in 
the year 636, destroyed the hopes of Y ezdejeiid, the Persian 
monarch, informs us that “ to join the royal army, Sn i kza'd, 
“ i dly or governor of Kum and Cashan, marched, with twenty 

dXb ^ \*Sj£ k ) ^ Va> <d-V«A-rf \ji 

^ Jjl* ^ w 

J \*\ J <JS>\j jlw y i^ J^ A\jS j\ j— 

(MS. Uqft Akim, Ciirn. IV)> 

N. 
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“ five thousand troops, cavalry and infantry "( 1S ). At the sub¬ 
sequent battle of Nuhavend, these cities contributed, accord¬ 
ing to the same historian, twenty thousand; a circumstance 
which may be dated above one hundred years before the 
existence of Queen Zobeidaii. Indeed some have assigned 
the foundation of Cfahan to Tahmu'ras, one of the earliest 
kings; and an etymology for its name is offered by an old 
Persian writer who classes it among the ancient cities. 
On the subject of its antiquity I must refer to the last article 
of the Appendix. 

Concerning the fruits and the warmth of Caslidn , our po¬ 
sitive testimony can be offered in confirmation of the account 
above given. We found the pears, figs and grapes delicious, 
and some of the melons were equally large as exquisitely 
flavoured. Major Stone and I measured one nearly spheri¬ 
cal, which in circumference was two feet and nine inches ; 
we divided between us and preserved its seed; but this, from 
experiments lately made, seems to degenerate in our English 
climate. Although the mornings and nights were cool, the 
Thermometer rose between two and three o’clock, both on 
the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth (of October) to 72 
degrees; indeed without the vaulted chambers and cellars 
(or those subterraneous recesses called sardabuh 

jjy* jjys-i ) b yU-tf J pi JjA ( 1j ) 

(MS. Tarikh i Aasim t Ctiji.) 
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attached to almost every house, people could scarcely endure 
the heats of summer in this place( 14 ). 

With respect to the scorpions, I can give but a negative 
testimony in favour of their generosity towards strangers. 
None of our party suffered from those creatures; yet it was 
acknowledged by many of the inhabitants that five and 
twenty or thirty persons had, within the last year, perished by 
their envenomed stings; to avoid which, bedsteads raised from 
the floor on high feet were, as I heard, very generally used( 15 ). 

Some of our gentlemen visited the fountain celebrated by 
Ami'n Rizi'in the passage extracted from his Manuscript 
work (See p. 89). They found the garden of Fin a very 
pleasant spot, and the water most admirably pure and clear; 
workmen were employed there in preparing a house for the 
king and his Harem . This edifice, originally designed as a 
summer residence for the king’s brother (now dead) Huseist 
Kuli' Kiia'n (,jU- rivalled, it was said, the new 

palace of Fattehdbad at Ispahan in the glowing colours 

( 14 ) My Journal has thus marked the degrees to which the Thermometer ascended 
on the twenty-eighth of October. At 7 in the morning, 46; at a quarter past 8, 54; 
at noon, 69; and at half past 2, 72. 

( ,5 ) From Pliny, (after Aristotle) we learn that the scorpions on Latmus, a mountain 
of Curia, while they killed the natives of that country, were harmless to strangers. 
u In Latmo Cariae monte Aristoteles tradit, a scorpionibus hospites non laedi, indigenas 
“ interimi (Nat. Hist. Lib. VIII. 59). The subject of scorpions must be resumed. i 
it) the Appendix. 
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that enriched the glass of its windows; Fin is about three miles 
and a quarter from the city. 

We remained at Cdshlni from the twenty-seventh until the 
thirty-first day of October, and had ample leisure to explore 
the city, which, to me at least, appeared much larger than 
Shiraz, and superior in population and the lively stir of busi¬ 
ness. Casluin is remarkable for the excellence of its weavers; 
for its various manufactures of silk and cotton stuffs( IC ), 
velvets, and a sort of shawls worn and esteemed in the most 
remote provinces of the empire; and above all, for its cop¬ 
per-ware, generally tinned or whitened so as to resemble 
silver. As I rode through the Bdzdr-e-misgaran ^b), 

or “quarter of the copper-smiths;” their ponderous hammers 
incessantly rising and falling, assailed my ears with a more 
violent noise than any thing since the first broadside fired 
from our ship at the Arabian pirates in the Persian gulf. 
Some of our attendants had, during the whole journey from 
Bushehr , dispensed, even at Ispahan , with many culinary 
utensils, that they might supply their wants at Cdshdn. Here 
were several dikbars {Ju&jS) so ingeniously contrived and so 
neatly executed, that they would not injure the cookery whilst 
they might ornament the kitchen even of an English epicure. 
The Dtkbar comprises various articles, from twelve to thirty, 

(’«) A man selling striped handkerchiefs at our tents, recommended his goods by 

declaring, in language familiar to a Persian, “ that their colours were as uachangeable 
“ as the decrees of fate.” 
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fitting one within another, the outer being a kettle or pot; 
the price is according to the size and number of those arti¬ 
cles, from fifteen to fifty rials, or from thirty shillings to five 
pounds. 

Paying a visit one morning to Abu '’l Hassan Kha'n at 
the garden-house of the Ckarbdgh, I saw a quadruped, beau¬ 
tifully formed and spotted, which was described by the man 
who held it, as a y oung palang (u_&b) or leopard, brought from 
some place on the road leading to Hamaddn; but another 
declared that it was a yiiz (jy) or beast of the lynx kind, 
trained to assist in the chase, and carried, occasionally, on 
the huntsman’s horse. This account I am inclined to believe, 
as from Dowlet Sha'h in his “History of the Persian 
“ Poets,” we learn that a place between Kum and Hamaddn 
was celebrated for the yuzes it produced ( 17 ). At Cdshdn were 
offered for sale, by the heirs of a person lately deceased, some 
Manuscripts, being, in general, fine copies of works not very 
rare. This city as a native informed me, contains thirty 

( 17 ) “ Ferdhan” says the biographer, "is a district in the territories of Kum; 
u situate between that city and Hamaddn ; and the author of the geographical work, 
"entitled Sur al dkdlim, relates, that the vicinity of Ferdhan affords very fine Yuzez 
"for hunting; and that throughout the world no place furnishes such yuzes as Ferdhan , 
" whence they are sent as gifts worthy of kings.” 

(MS. Tezkirreh ; in the account of Jela'l ben Jaafer FERAiiA'Ni'.) JdjJ ^ 
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mosques, twelve publick baths, and ten madrassehs or col¬ 
leges, of which one is a new and very handsome building; 
the city has also six gates; and its circumference is reckoned 
equal to one farsang. 

During our residence here, a fellow was punished for some 
offence committed before we left Ispahan; where, being the 
servant of Muiiammed Beg, (assistant on our inarch to the 
Mehmandar,) he had not only arrested and insulted an infirm 
old woman who was going for medical advice to the Sur¬ 
geon’s tent, but exceeded his authority by robbing her of 
two rials; besides which, he beat the Surgeon’s Persian 
attendant, who had interfered in the woman’s behalf; and 
completed the measure of his guilt by condemning in the 
giossest tei ms, all Favangkis or Europeans to the infernal 
regions. These circumstances were represented to the Am¬ 
bassador, who demanded satisfaction from Muiiammed 
Beg ; but he connived at the escape and concealment of his 
sei v ant, swearing that he had taken refuge in a masjed or 
mosque, from which sacred asylum it was not possible to 
drag him. This excuse he employed while we remained at 
Ispahan , with hopes that in the bustle of a march all offences 
might be forgotten. But the Ambassador had declared that 
he would never admit the assistant to his presence unless the 
culprit should accompany him ; many efforts were made, in 
vain, to soften this resolution; and Muhammed Beg per¬ 
ceiving that he must either relinquish the expectation ofpre- 
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sents, usually bestowed to persons in his department, or 
resign the offender to justice, despatched a messenger who 
brought him nearly an hundred miles, by rapid marches, to 
our camp at Cashan ; where immediately on his arrival he was 
flogged by some stout ferashcs , and severely cudgelled by his 
own master, who indemnified himself by many hearty blows 
for the trouble which this servant had caused him. The 
Ambassador thought an example of unrelenting rigour neces- 
sary, as the punishment inflicted on a former occasion (See 
Vol. II. p. 225,) w r as not found sufficient to repress a spirit 
or insolence towards Europeans, which had lately become 
manifest. 

After a ride of two hours and a half, w r e arrived on the 
thirty-first day of October, at Nasrdbdd a mud-walled 

town, containing about three hundred houses, with a cara- 
vansera, some corn fields and cotton plantations; distant from 
Cdshdn ten miles and a quarter; the road was flat and good. 
About the second mile we crossed a stream which waters the 
village and gardens of Gliyath dbdd (jbbUi) on the left; a little 
beyond this we saw on the right Isa dbdd (obi ; and near 
it, on the same side, another village called Hdrun dbdd 
ujlA) after the great Khal'ifah, to whose name is generally 
subjoined the Arabick epithet, rasliid (joA,), prudent or 
sagacious, one who leads in the right way. 

Half a mile farther, towards the left, and situate on a rising 
ground, were the trees and houses of Kheirdbdd (ob^.); and, 
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nearly opposite, the village of Nushdbdd (AAty)- At eight 
miles from Cashan we passed on the right Alt abdd (jUAs) 
with its gardens. Of all those villages which I have men¬ 
tioned, and several others seen this day, Alt dbdd appeared 
most flourishing, although the clay-built castle had fallen to- 
decay. Here we saw the tomb of some venerable Imam - 
ztideh or saint, with its green-tiled roof; and a mud-walled 
place called Murchan now uninhabited, but exhibiting 

many vestiges of former cultivation. We heard that within 
eleven years of the Amin ad douleh’s government, this country 
had been improved by the construction of one hundred and 
fifty canals, or subterraneous aqueducts; and that each cost 
three thousand tumdns; thus forming, altogether, a sum ex¬ 
ceeding four hundred thousand pounds; which was gently 
levied by equitable assessments on the various districts in 
proportion as they benefited by the distribution of water. 

Nasrdbud proved still warmer than Cashan, for at one 
o’clock the Thermometer rose to 79* 

We proceeded early on the first of November to Sinsin 
(^v.1*), and encamped there after a journey of ten miles, 
close to the hsndsome caravamera, another work of the Amin 
ad douleJi ; erected about three years before at his own 
expense. The road lay through a sandy waste, so flat that 
this building was in view during almost the whole march; 
some remains of villages appeared near the mountains on 
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our left, while the desert seemed equally boundless as barren 
towards the right. Sinsin , according to report was, in former 
ages a very extensive and populous village; but the houses 
are now in a state ot ruin. Behind the caravansera runs 
a stream of water, and near it are a few hovels wherein some 
people reside who watch the cotton and barley fields. Here 
several partridges were shot; and the Thermometer about 
noon stood at 78. 

From Sinsin we marched soon after five o’clock on the 
second, and arrived at our tents near the caravansera of 
Pasengdn at half past eleven; this was a journey of 

twenty one miles and three quarters; the road in many places 
very hilly. At four miles we rode among the ruins of Bek - 
i-nar (Jj *.>), once a considerable village, but pillaged and 
depopulated by the Turcomans; some walls and even cham¬ 
bers of handsome houses yet remain; and near them on the 
right, a fine rivulet gushes from an eminence close to the road 
side. At seven miles we passed anew caravansera , denomin¬ 
ated from a stream of “ brackish water” that runs not far 
beyond it, the Cdravdnserd-i-ab-i-shur This 

also, is a memorial of the Amin ad douleh’s liberality, and 
here he has stationed guards for the protection of travellers. 

Some inequalities of the road prevented us from seeing, 
until within a mile, either our tents or the caravansera at 
Pdsengdn; although not only Kum , the next stage, was visible, 


o 
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nearly seventeen miles beyond this place, but even Mount 
Damavand (a/jUj) had been all day in sight, at the distance 
of one hundred and forty or one hundred and fifty miles, 
rising far above the horizon, towards the north-east. The 
only building or habitation of any kind at Pasengan, is, I 
believe, the caravansera; which was founded by a merchant of 
Cazv'm , named Ha'ji Mu hammed Ba'ker (yl a*®* ; 

attached to r it are two barkeh or reservoirs of water. 
We found the weather here unpleasantly warm, the Thermo¬ 
meter at one o’clock rising to 84. 

Our march on the third of November commenced at five 
o’clock in the morning, and ended at ten, when we entered 
Kum (J), having travelled sixteen miles and three quarters; 
during most of which we had in view before us the gilded 
cupola of that city’s chief mosque or sanctuary; at sunrise 
it appeared like a globe of fire. About seven miles from the 
last halting-place we passed a village called Langrud (j^J) 
with a few trees, situate on the light; but more than half the 
houses had been long deserted and were mouldering to 
decay. As we advanced, the remains of habitations, gardens, 
and tombs, became so numerous as to evince a considerable 
degree of former population ; and it was contrived to assem¬ 
ble, from different parts of the country, although now very 
thinly inhabited, a respectable pishwdz or istikbdl , composed 
of well-dressed horsemen, and a ragged pedestrian rabble in 
proportionate numbers; this crowd was led by Ha'ji 
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H useik Ba'ba' (bb the deputy or naieh (t_ y 

of Mi'rza' A iiu'h K.A 8EM Ca'sui, *J&\ yl \j t a*) the 

governor, then absent. Many compliments having been 
offered as usual to the Ambassador, we all proceeded towards 
the city, and our tents beyond it, riding through extensive 
ruins; at least two thirds of the buildings seemed to have 
been untenanted for fifty or perhaps an hundred years; they 
covered a space of some miles, and confirmed the accounts 
left us by several writers concerning the magnitude of Kum. 


Yet in the two most ancient geographical treatises that I 
have had an opportunity of consulting, this city is not 
described as remarkable for its size. On the contrary, 
having noticed, as in a passage before quoted (p. 87) that 
Cashun was small, the MS. Sur at belddn adds “ and all the 
“ cities of this province (Kuhestan the mountainous region, 
“ Jebdl , Irak A'jemi , or Parthia,) are, except Rai, which is 
“very considerable, nearly equal in littleness, owe. to ano- 
“ ther.” “ But Kum as we read in the same work, “is a 
“pleasant place with much verdure; and around it has been 
“ constructed a rampart; and it derives water from wells; the 
“ trees there are numerous, and the fruits abundant; such as 
“ pistachio nuts, filberds, and others; and the houses both 
“at Kum and CAshan are mostly built of clay”( 18 ). 






^ lSj J' w5^ ( 1! ) 
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Although Ebn Haukal's work agrees in general with the 
Si'ir al belddn , jet we here find a variation, caused probably 
by one of the thousand errors in that Manuscript from which 
I published several years ago my translation of the “ Oriental 
“ Geography according to this, (p. 171) “ Kum has not 
“any walls,” and it adds that,at certain seasons a consider- 
able stream runs by the city gate. 

A passage already quoted from the chronicle of Aasim e 
Cu’fi, expresses that the united contribution of troops fur¬ 
nished in the year 636, by Kum and Cdslidn, amounted to 
twenty five thousand men. 


We learn from the Seir al belacl that “ Kum, a city in the 
Lind ol Cuhestan, oi the hilly region, is situate between 
“ Saveli and Isfahan . It is of considerable size, and abund- 
“ antly supplied with every thing necessary; but at present,” 
adds this Manuscript,” (a work of the thirteenth century) 
“the city is mostly in ruins, and all the water used there is 
“ drawn from wells”( 19 ). We afterwards read that according 


*&• 3 J J* i j' ^ j f ji 

us' j JjU 

(Sur al belddn). iu this old Ms. dirakhtdn is often used as a plural. 
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to some ingenious authors there is near Kum a certain mine 
of salt, from which, if any person who has not deposited there 
the price, take any salt away, the ass that carries it shall 
become lame; that there also, is a mine of gold and silver, 
which has not been indicated to the inhabitants lest they 
should neglect their agricultural labours; and a talisman is 
then noticed, made to guard the citizens from serpents and 
scorpions, and banishing these reptiles to a neighbouring 
mountain, where they so abound that no person is able to 
pass over it. 

Kum > as we leam the geographer, Hamdallah, 
is a city of the fourth climate; founded under the zodiacal 
sign Gemini; and <c its ramparts in circumference exceed ten 
“ thousand paces, being by forty more, according to report, 
than the circuit of Cazvin. Its climate is temperate and it 
“is watered by a stream that flows from Jerbadekdn \ 20 ) ; 
and at Kum as at A'vah , adds Hamdailah, water frozen 
during winter is preserved for use in pits or wells until the 
heat of summer dissolves the ice. The water of Kum has a 
slight tendency towards brackishness. Among the chief 
pi eductions of this place, says he, are wheat and cotton, 
which grow in great abundance; and of its fruits the best are 






ukj 3 ji (*l j\ja> »J ,1 J^ v \j ( 20 ) 

“-V.' j' ji c j tj 

(MS. Nuzhat al Culub. ch. 2.) 
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pomegranates, pistachios, melons and red figs; the cypress 
trees are very beautiful. He then describes the people as 
bigots of a certain Muselman sect; and adds that in his time 
(the fourteenth century) Kum was mostly fallen to ruin; al¬ 
though the ramparts continued for the greater part uninjured. 

From the MS. Haft aklim or “Seven Climates,” we learn 
that the soil of Kum is enriched or sanctified by the remains 
of several MuselmAns, distinguished for their orthodox piety; 
four hundred and forty four Lmamzaclehs or descendants of 
the Imams and other persons of religious celebrity, having 
there found repose; and among their tombs, one is res¬ 
plendent with divine light, being the burial-place of 
Fatimaii, sister of the Imam Ali Mu'sa Ar’reza', 
(Ly!\ The mild climate of Kum, and its ex¬ 

cellent fruits are then noticed, “and it is reported,” adds 
the Manuscript, “ that aloes, there, does not yield any 
“ odour.” (jjsjJ Jyc uuojlj J\ jJ jJo/ j). 

It is unnecessary to quote some minor Persian geogra¬ 
phers, since they merely repeat the words of those writers 
from whose works I have extracted the passages above given. 

That Kum is considered as a place of remote antiquity, 
appears from the lines in Firdausi's Shdhnameh ,which re¬ 
present Cai Khusrau or Cyrus rewarding his favourite 
generals with the government of towns and provinces; he 
commanded, says the poet, that to Gu'derz, should be 
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given a written assignment not only of Kum but of Isfahan; 

i *V^v( 21 )* A MS. Chronicle in my collection, 

anonymous perhaps because imperfect, assigns the founda¬ 
tion ot Kum to Cai Koba'd, the great grandfather of Cyrus, 
and supposed by Sir William Jones to have reigned about 
the year 510 before Christ. Some accounts indeed would 
allow to this city a much higher degree of antiquity; for 
they attribute the construction of it to Taiimuras, who 
may be placed before Cat Koba'd at least two hundred 
yearsH. 

Whatever monuments of those early times existed prior to 
the fourteenth century, were probably destroyed during the 
horrible visitation of Taimu'r; the ruins at present visible 
are extensive, and occupy a much more considerable space 
than the inhabited houses. These, however, in proportion 
to their numbers, contain more handsome females, if I may 

s 

^‘) hum is mentioned once again (and, I believe, not more often) in the Shahndmeh, 
where we find it described as belonging, with Isfahan, to the second of those four 
portions winch consti'utcd the empire of Nu'shirava’n, according to his division in 
the sixth century of our era; ^ ,xt ,j 

(°! Many circumstances indicate Cai Koba'd to be the Cyaxares of our historians, 
although Chronoiogers differ much in their opinions respecting this Median sovereign, 
( v ee Scahger, Usher, Prideaux, Jackson, A-c.) From a passage of jE>chylus ,M»/6os 
yap ijv o wpio os, Ac. Pers*, 76*2 1 , Sir William Jones declares it evident that the 
firsi king commemorated there by the Tragedian i, Cai Kobad, “whom the Greeks 
“ vail Cyaxeres.” (Hist of Pers. prefixed to Nadir Shah;. Kum seem, to occupy the 
site ot ancient Chauon (Xavuy) mentioned by Stephanus (de Urbib.; and probably is- 
•lie same with Ptolemy^ Cho ana (Xoara), Lib VI. c. 2. 
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judge from those that appeared on the walls and in the 
streets, than either Shiraz or Isfahan ( 2S ). 

That Kum has been fertile in religious excellence we learn 
from many MSS. besides the Haft Akim, before quoted, 
(p. 102) which notices, in general , t four hundred and Jorty-four 
personages, who flourished here and diet! in the odour of 
sanctity, whilst other works very formally record their names 
and authenticate their miracles; but of these the reader must 
not expect from me a more particular account; even now, 
this place, according to report, abounds with men the most 
pious; although it is paradoxically asserted that their women 
are not by any means of a character corresponding^ 4 ). 

(**) The families resident at Kum do not amount to above two thousand, as a native 
of that place acknowledged, nor even to seventeen hundred, in the estimation of a well- 
informed traveller; yet when Chardin visited this city about one hundred and forty 
years ago, it boasted of fifteen thousand houses. Of the numerous Madrassehs or 
colleges which in former times embellished it, all, l believe, have fallen to decay; 
one has been lat.-Iy built by the present king; this edifice is decorated with lackered 
tile-work, and contains in the iuner court a hawz or reservoir of wafer, with a small 
garden at each of the four corners, and a bath, also a khalwct (c^.LL) or private 
apartment to which the Monarch may retire after the performance of his ziaret or 
religious devotions at Fatimah’s Holy Tomb. Of twenty handsome mosques once 
crowded by the pious Kumiles, two or three only have been saved from ruin. 

( M ) From a shrewd Mazanderhni who reemed to hold in contempt the reputed 
sanctity ot Kum, I learned that the principal inhabitants, even the Molds or priests 
of this city, entertain such an heretical fondness for spirituous liquors that they keep in 
their houses the strongest arrack, professing to use it merely as a remedy against ‘lie 
stings of scorpions. A scandal of the same import was whispered respecting the 
true-believers of Cashan. 
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Here we remained during the fourth day of November, 
when the morning was cold, dark, and cloudy; and the sua 
scarcely perceptible ; a circumstance in Persia of very rare 
occurrence. The Thermometer at eight o’clock was dowr* 
to 52; at ten it rose to 60, at noon to 63, and soon after three 
it stood at 78. 

We discovered that the saints of Kum had not wholly 
composed those crowds which welcomed us on our approach 
towards this city. To the ktikbcrt of inhabitants had been 
joined many Mats from a neighbouring ordu or camp, 
and various travellers belonging to a numerous Kdfilah (dit) 
or caravan, of which the mules and camels were reposing 
outside the walls; people also had been brought from distant 
villages to augment the multitude. We purchased here a 
thousand walnuts (girdu for one rial or about two 
shillings; and for the same price were sold five large chick¬ 
ens or hens. 

I sketched from a spot near our tents the holy tomb wirh 
its golden gu?nbed or cupola; (See plate LXril). This 
is the building which derives celestial splendour from the 
body of Fa'timah deposited within it, according to the 
Haft aklitn, above quoted, (p. 102). At the sanctuary of tnis 
mosque, where the most atrocious criminal may screen him¬ 
self even from royal authority, Abu l 11 ssant Kua \ r , late 
Ambassador at the English court, took refuge several years 
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ago, and saved himself from the king’s anger during four 
days; when, although it was forbidden to supply hi n with 
food, the women who came on ziaret or visits of devotion, to 
,the consecrated shrine of Fa'tim vh, brought him eland* »- 
tinely a little bread and water; meanwhile, by the interces¬ 
sion of a powerful friend, he was forgiven. It is natural to 
inquire what offence he had committed; his only crime was 
being the nephew of Ha'ji Ibra'hi m whom 

the king had put to death. 

From some ruins near a cotton plantation not much be¬ 
yond our camp, l made a view of the Kuh-e-Teiesm *£) 
or “Mountain of the Talisman;” distant in a north-western 
direction about eight or nine miles. To this spot the snakes 
and scorpions were by preternatural art banished from the 
city as a Manuscript already quoted has informed us; ac¬ 
cording to one story, however, for there are many traditions 
attached to the mountain, its talisman had not an object 
apparently so beneficial ; but was constructed that those 
who might endeavour to ascend the eminence should never 
return ; and no person has been found so adventurous as to 
attempt it since some fatal experiments made by order 
of Siia'h Aba's. It is said that from whatsoever quarter 
this mountain may be viewed, the aspect presented is always 
the same; and if any opinion can be formed from three 
sketches which I made at various distances while passing it 
on the eastern side, this popular report is not altogether 
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without foundation; to the two Imdmzddeh’s or saints tombs, 
and other ruins included in the annexed view (P1.LX11), we 
may apply the observation made (p. 72) on some similar 
remains of mud-built edifices near Isfahan ; that they appear 
to greater advantage on paper than in reality. Under their 
shade were sitting several travellers; some jokes with much 
laughter circulated among them, and most of the women 
exhibited their faces without reserve. 

On the filth we proceeded from Kum to Pul-i-deldc (lJL Jj) 
or the “Barber’s Bridge,’’ a journey of fourteen miles and 
three quarters; by a road in general good, over a Kaffah or 
barren country, then dry but covered with a crust of salt 
and sand(~ J ). Xear the bridge, giving its name to the manzi 
or halting place, is a small caravansera ; but we occupied 
out tents, pitched a little beyond it, as they appear in the 
annexed view (PI. LXII), which I sketched on the south- 
etn bank oi the river. I his is, at some seasons, a consider¬ 
able stieam, but the water is always brackish; we saw in it, 
liowevei, many fishes, and one, almost a foot long, was taken 
neai the bridge. Water more palatable, or what the Per¬ 
sians cad ub i-khurdeu <—j! water for drinking) was 

found in a well, nearly two miles distant: with this, although 
not perfectly pure, we replenished during the night our 

( u ) Kaffah (**•) as a Persian wrote the word and explained it to me, signifies a 
salt desert; sahhrd (^.s*^) a plain without salt. 
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matarrehs or leathern vessels, hearing that at the next stage, 
none even so good could possibly be procured. A tew I Mi's 
with their flocks were wandering near this place, which 
affords no habitation besides the caravamerd. in the front 
of this edifice the entrance or middle part is built with well- 
burnt brick; the other walls are of stone. 

The bridge derives its name from a deldc (t_£L>) or barber, 
at whose expense it was constructed. A tradition relates 
that some king or prince one day refused to avail himself of 
this work, however useful, because it had been founded by 
a pt rson so mean; and although the river was then running 
violently, being increased by mountain toi rents, he rode 
through it on horseback, whilst many of his attendants who 
had plunged in after him, were overwhelmed by the stream, 
and perished. This bridge is strong; well built of brick and 
paved with stone. Near it the banks are covered with bushes 
and shrubs; they particularly abound in barberry trees, and 
reeds, very long, straight and beautifully tufted or feathered 
at the top. Among these, in the evening. Colonel D’Arcy 
and I traced, for two or three miles, the river’s course, until 
warned by one of our Persian servants that this copse was 
a favourite haunt of wolves and lions. Although armed 
with double-barrel’d guns we did not prolong our walk ; 
several tortoises appeared on the water, and some birds of 
the leal and wild-duck kind. The salt desert about our 
camp furnished many petrified shells, and other marine pro- 
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ductions. We found the weather extremely sultrv; Fahren¬ 
heit’s Thermometer rose to 84 at one o’clock alter noon. 

From Pul-i-delac we marched on the sixth before five in 
the morning, ami arrived at Hawz-i-Sultun or the 

“Monarch’s Reservoir,’’ about ten, having travelled twenty 
miles and one quarter over a salt desert. During the first 
farsang we encountered some ascents and declivities; after 
that, we entered on the extensive Kivir (//), for so is called 
this, or any tract of ground, which at certain seasons from 
rain or snow becomes a marsh where travellers frequently* 
lose their way. On arriving at Hawz-i-Sultdn we ound our 
tents pitched near a stone built caravahserd, which is ascribed 
to ShaTi A'ba's, like the adjoining Hawz; a reservoir so 
deep and spacious that the water collected in it during 
winter, supplies amply all caravans, and occasional travellers 
of the subsequent summer; and indeed, we thought it less 
offensive than the spring water brought from the last stage 
in leathern mesheks and matarrahs; all our siundt or allow¬ 
ance of meat, bread, eggs and butter, also the barley for 
mules and horses, had been provided at Kum. The Ther¬ 
mometer at half past three o’clock, stood at 79* 

I walked a few miles into the desert surrounding our 
camp; it scarcely yielded nourishment to a thistle; and the 
only living creatures visible were lizards. The hills beyond 
Tehran appeared fully in view; particularly Mount Dama¬ 
vand, crowned with eternal snow.. 
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We left Hawz-i-Sult&n soon after four on the seventh, and 
arrived at our tents near Kunar-i-gird about eleven 

o clock; the wearisome march of this morning was twenty- 
four miles and one quarter; by a road not always bad, but 
crossing one of the most dreary wastes, where the only 
variety was an alternate succession of salsuginous plains and 
barren hills over which we did not pass without some diffi¬ 
culty. Of this desert the greater part bears, and not inap¬ 
propriately, the portentous name of Melek al mowt dereh 
(sjO uSu) or “Valley of the Angel of Death.” 

Having emerged from this dismal region, we rode, near thfe 
close of our journey, three or four times through a winding 
stream called Rdd Khdneh i Carege (^J <tfUo v ) or the river 
ot Carege, which, as the capaciousness of its bed testifies, 
must be, at another season, very considerable; and its water 
is reckoned excellent. Near this we passed a caravamerd 
and the village ot Zian (Joj), which seemed to contain eighty 
or an hundred houses; about half a mile farther we alighted 
at our tents not far from the village of Kundr-e-gird , where 
the present king has erected a caravamerd. Here we saw a 
few storks; and admired some trees, as objects that had 
seldom occurred during the last forty or fifty miles; and 

there were several remains of old walls and tombs, scattered 
around the camp. 

Soon after two o’clock the Thermometer rose to 82; and 
about six in the evening a violent wind came on suddenly 
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from the west; blowing down some of our tents; tearing 
others, and involving all in clouds of dust; it continued to 
rage with equal fury during a great part of the night. We 
learned that the people call it Bad-i-Shahridr or the 

•‘Wind of Shahridr” from a pleasant village so named, with 
good gardens, situate eighteen or twenty miles westward of 
Tehran; and it is said to blow at stated hours, for three, 
seven, or nine days together. 

From anecdotes related by some Persians both on the 
march and after our arrival in camp, it appeared that the 
nocturnal fears of travellers have peopled the dreary Valley 
of the Angel of Death with imaginary monsters, who delight 
in misleading, terrifying, and often destroying the descend¬ 
ants of Adam. Thinking it more probable that the place 
afforded game, I inquired from one man as we rode through 
the haunted scene, about antelopes, partridges and hares; 
all these, he declared to be kheily hum very few, 

exceedingly scarce; adding however, that Ghides were here 
but too numerous. Although Eastern tales had furnished 
me with some vague ideas of those malignant daemons, I 
a->ked my ingenious companion what they were; Ghhles , 
answ ered he, are joonavdr (so he pronounced jdnvdr jff) 
creatures having life; beings that can assume the human 
form, but generally render themselves hideous with horns, 
tails, and formidable claws or talons. “That they abounded 
“here five or six. hundred ^ears ago,” said another Persian 
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with much solemnity, “ is one of those circumstances ac- 
“ know lodged throughout the whole world; but latterly, 

«, from some cause unknown, their appearance has not been 
“ frequent.” 

At six o’clock on the eighth we began to march, and at 
half past nine reached our camp near Cahrizek (•— a 
village of about three huudred houses, distant from Kunar - 
igird eleven miles; the road was stony and bad, over barren 
plains and rugged mountains; during the ride of this morn¬ 
ing we suffered much from the Shahry&r wind, which was 
extremely cold, and blew with such violence that several 
ftrashes could scarcely contrive to pitch one tent. 

When we had ascended a steep hill three or four miles 
from Cahrizek, the ultimate object of our destination, Tehran, 
presented itself to view, appearing some farsangs beyond 
our camp; and still farther than the city we could discern 
the Kasr i Kajdr a royal palace, at the foot of a 

mountain, one of the immense range denominated Alburz 
{)J\) bounding the plain towards the north, and extending, 
as we heard, to Cazvin , Sultaniah , and Tabriz , on the west, 
and to Khurasan on the east; an account sufficiently agree¬ 
ing with IIamdallau’s written description, which shall be 
quoted in the Appendix. 

The ninth day of November terminated our journey. We 
left Cahrizek early, and having proceeded a few miles, met 
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the istikbdl advancing from Tehran; it consisted of multi¬ 
tudes on foot, aud about three hundred horsemen, of whom 
thirty or forty carried long lances; at the head of. all rode 
JVIuiiammed Ali Kha'n ( u U. the Amir al omra 

or “Chief of the Nobles,'’ accompanied by 
Mirza' Muhammed A'i,i the Vazir or minis¬ 

ter of prince IIassan Ali' M i’rza' (^ju. Jlz lir u^) and other 
personages of high rank, magnificently dressed, and mounted 
on fiery chargers. With them also came Mr. Sheridan, in 
whose care the late envoy. Sir Harford Jones, had left the 
various records of his mission. 

Near the road was a spacious and very splendid tent 
wherein coffee and caledns , fruits and sweetmeats had been 
provided. Here the Ambassador with most of the English 
gentlemen halted, whilst Lady Ouseley, Lieutenant Willock, 
Mr. Sharp and I went on, with a guard of ten sepoy dra¬ 
goons and twenty Persian musketeers; we passed among the 
considerable ruins which I shall hereafter more fully describe, 
of ancient Rai or Rey , supposed to have been Rages men¬ 
tioned in the book of Tobit; and within an hour and a half 
reached the capital. Soon after our arrival the Ambassador 
followed, and having been again feasted, joined us at the 
Amin ad doulelis house. 

The distance between our last stage, Cahrizek and the 
gate, called Demdzeh i Shah abd-al-aazim by which, we 

Q. 
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entered Tehran, was found to be nearly twelve miles and one 
quarter; and the whole journey from the Kush-Khaneh of 
Isfahan , two hundred and forty-two miles, according to 
actual measurement made with the wheel or perambulator. 

In this space, so much was naked desert without a vestige 
of habitation; and so scantily peopled were the few cultiva¬ 
ted parts; that the hyperbole of a tradition recorded by 
Niza'mi appeared, more than ever, ridiculously extravagant. 
Describing the state of Persia in the fourth century, when it 
flourished under Ba'iiara'm Gu'r, the poet says (in his 
romance entitled Haft Peiker Jm or the “ Seven Forms'") 
“I have heard that from Ispahan to Rai , the houses were 
“contiguous like reeds growing closely together; so that if a 
“blind person were willing, he might go from the flat roof 
“of one house to another, the whole way between Rai and 
“Isfahan;” thus, in the oldest and best of four fine MSS ; 

wW ^ f\ ,*V j 

^iza mi, however, conscious that in his own time (the 
twelfth century) this tradition might be reasonably doubted, 
divests himself of all responsibility for the truth of it, and 
refers his reader to the original relater; 

c .j)\ \j> f 


CHAPTER XVI. 


First Residence at Tehrdn,and visit to the Ruins ofRai or Rages. 


A LTHOUGH the King had been for some days absent 
on a hunting party, at the time of our arrival in Tehran; 
we found the city filled with princes and noblemen; minis¬ 
ters; great officers of state; and others who held, or wished 
to hold employments about the court. There were also 
many military commanders of high rank, and the agents of 
those beglerbegs who governed distant provinces, 

and thought it necessary to retain friends as spies at the resi¬ 
dence of their sovereign. The splendid and frequent caval¬ 
cades formed by so many distinguished personages when 
they passed even from one extremity of a street to the other, 
and their lofty titles which at every corner assailed our ears, 
would have sufficed to convince us that we had reached the 
pdi-takht or “Footstool of the Throne,” the seat, 

of empire and fountain of honour. 
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Arrangements were now made for our introduction to the- 

✓ 

Monarch immediately on his return, which he had fixed, as 
the Vazirs declared, for the thirteenth day of this month. 
Meanwhile he sent to the Ambassador a very flattering 
Khushdmedy or “welcome,** with some of the royal 

shikar (or game; three antelopes (aim y,\) and fifty kabks 
or partridges, killed by his owu hand ; a circumstance 
which considerably enhanced the value of this present, and 
entitled the bearer to a recompense not less than the wages 
of half a year; these indeed, it was whispered, would be, 
according to custom, deducted or witholden( 1 ). 

I devoted at this time two or three mornings to an exam- 
ination of Tehran , having previously searched my collection 
of passages extracted from Persian geographers, for some 
information concerning its ancient history. Their accounts, 
however, are but scanty; nor can much be expected on the 
subject of a place, which, when the vast metropolis, Rai (^,) 
or Rages , covered, according to all reports, and the evidence 
of its extensive ruins, so many miles or leagues on the adja¬ 
cent plain, was probably considered as among the suburbs; 
and we may suppose that Telircin increased in size and popu- 

0) Respecting this custom see an anecdote related in Vol. 1. p, 207. But I must 
acknowledge that on one occasion at Tehran, when the king sent ten fine ahus, his 
servant most obstinately refused twenty gold tunions which were offered to him by the 
Ambassador’s order; so positive was the royal prohibition, that he feared to incur 
the loss of his nose or ears, or perhaps of his head, by disobedience. 
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lation as the parent city fell into decay. “ Tehran” says 
FIamdallah, who wrote in the fourteenth century, “is a 
“ town ol some magnitude or importance; and in the pleas¬ 
antness of its climate and water is preferable to Rdi; 
“which, however, it resembles in natural productions; and 
“ formerly all the necessaries of life were found at Tehran 
“in great abundance'^ 2 ). The Amir Fazlallaii having 
mentioned various anecdotes of Alexander (the Great) adds 
“ thus also respecting the place and circumstances of his 
“ death there are contradictory reports; some saying that he 
“expired at Babylon , or, according to other traditions at 
“ Rdi; many are of opinion that this event occurred at 
“ Tehran; or, as several have related, at Shahrz/ir ”( s ). These 
passages would induce us to believe that Tehrdn was inde¬ 
pendent of Rdi; and the same inference is made, by a most 
ingenious writer (Mr. Inglis in his notes on Morier’s Travels, 
Vol. I. p. 400) from the Theodosian Tables, which describe 
the town called Tahora to be situate with respect to Rhages , 
nearly as Tehran is with respect to Rdi. 




(MS. Nuzhat al Ctilub . ch. 2.) ii3y ^ 

* ujKil jdj J J lJj* ( 3 ) 

,4 b- ^ j jsA*j i_Sj j-i <b j iJtj jjo'b 

(MS. Assah al Tuurtkh,) jOo jJ Ju ^ 
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According to some intelligent natives, Tehran occupies a 
space, enclosed within ramparts, of one farsang in circumfe¬ 
rence ; and this is the only instance that I can recollect 
wherein a Persian estimate of measurement, population or 
wealth, did not considerably exaggerate the true calculation ; 
to me this statement seemed below the reality; and I should 
rather extend it to four or perhaps to nearly five miles. 
These walls include the Areg (^1) or citadel, which contains 
the Divan Khaneh-i-Shah («li JijiS) or Derb i Khuneh 
(<t;U ujjS) as the royal residence is often styled( 4 ). One of 
the tdldrs (s\j) or great open-fronted halls in this edifice, is 
richly decorated with gilding, painting, and A'ineh-kdri 
<u>\) or inlaid-mirror-work; and supported by two fine 
pillars which Kari'm Kha'n (^U- ^J), of the unfortunate 
Zend (jJj) family, had caused to be constructed at Shiraz. 
The Areg comprises quarters for the Keshekchis ( js$*&) 
or soldiers; and many extensive dest (<^-~>a) or ranges of 
apartments, such as the Defter Klianeh, (chamber of records) 
(<gU fiS), the Sanduk-Khdneh , (<eU- (chest or trunk 

house), where money, splendid robes, shawls, and other 
valuable articles are deposited in boxes; the Emdret-i- 
Khdrshid o> ; W) or “Palace of the Sun;’* a handsome 

( 4 ) And sometimes Derb i Dowlet Khaneh (xi\s- Ci-JjA i-JjS) as in the MS. Aalum 
Arai Abbasi (dated A. H. 1025, A. D. 1G16). 1 know not any earlier instance of the b 
inserted after >• in I lie first word, which is properly jA der, “a gate;” used to express 
the royal court or palace. In V ol. I. (pref. p. XVI) I have quoted on this subject the 
hooks of Diiniel and Esther, Herodotus, Xenophon and Plutarch. 
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building in which Fateh Ali Sha h sometimes receives Am¬ 
bassadors ; his private chambers constituting the Khalwet 
Shdhi (^U and Anckrun Shdhi of which one 

compartment is called Emdret-i-ServistAn c^U*) or 

“Palace of the Cypress grove;” and another the Gulistdn 
or “Bed of Roses.” Here too is the royal Hharern 
(l*^) or dwelling-place of the king’s numerous wives and 
tlieii female attendants; and many of the younger princes 
are allowed to occupy certain rooms within the Areg, which 
contains ten baths, two or three gardens, besides several 
hctuz and deridclieh or reservoirs of different 

sizes; all surrounded by a wall with towers, and a deep 
ditch. Near the gate of this citadel is the Jebbeh Khaneh 
(<oU<u^) an armoury or arsenal, where persons are constantly 
employed in cleaning and repairing tofangs (u£*j) or mus¬ 
kets ; tapanchehs (*^jUl?) or pistols, (so the name was writ¬ 
ten; but pronounced tapooncheh) and zembureks or 

swivel guns which are discharged from the backs of camels; 
here also are kept some ti'ip or pieces of heavy cannon. 

The gates of Tehran are six in number; the mosques and 
colleges, said to be from thiity to forty ; the publick baths 
three hundred, and caravanseras equally numerous. Of the 
population I heard various reports; the streets seemed full of 
people; and it is computed that the city contains between 
forty and sixty thousand inhabitants, whilst the king, his 
courtiers, chief military officers and guards are there; but 
that in summer, on his going, as for several years has been 
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his custom^to the camp of Sultdniah , none remain at Tehran 
but those whom ill health, or poverty, or some particular 
business do not allow to leave it; even the meanest trader or 
mechanick, escaping from the heats and infectious vapours 
of this capital, contrives, during two or three months every 
year, to breathe the pure air of Shemirdn or some of 

the neighbouring villages. From those villages the city is 
abundantly supplied with poultry, eggs, butter, and fruit of 
various kinds; especially most excellent t(it or mul¬ 

berries, for which Shemirdn is remarkable. 

The different bazars exhibit many well-furnished shops; 
but some streets although the king, his ministers and other 
great men are daily witnesses of the circumstance, would 
disgrace by their pavement the meanest town or village. I 
have seen an illustrious Khdn almost thrown, in a crowded 
procession, from his horse, whose fore feet had sunk, with a 
sudden and perpendicular descent, into one of those round 
holes or openings which mark the channels of kan&ts (plur. 

sing. cAu) or subterraneous aqueducts. These are nu¬ 
merous; and near the city run some small streams besides the 
river Caredje of which the water is highly esteemed. 

Tehran owes much of its greatness, beauty and strength to 
the tyrant Aga Mohammed uncle of the present king. Yet 
some Persians say that Sha'h Tamm asp (who died in the year 
1575) surrounded it with walls. The desert reaches to its 
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very ditch; within the inclosure were formerly several <?ar- 
dens; but since the city has become so populous, houses are 
found more profitable than trees or flowers; and in few parts 
of the empire do so many handsome and commodious build¬ 
ings appeal on the same space of ground. Here every man 
of iank and fortune, all who aspire to the sovereign’s notice, 
endeavour to procure a dwelling; the rent therefore, and the 
pi ice of land, elsewhere comparatively trifling, have risen 
here so considerably, that, as I understood, Tehran in these 
articles of expense, nearly equalled any European metropolis. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention that our powerful and 
wealthy friend, the Arum addouleh , second minister of Persia, 
had in this city a spacious mansion; he resigned it, however, 
for the Ambassador and gentlemen of the mission ; removing 

C!> 

with his attendants to another exactly opposite, while work¬ 
men were employed in preparing two houses allotted for our 
habitation ( 5 ). 

{*) An ichuograpbical account of the house (Ami'n ad DOOLKh's) in which we 
first lodged at Tehran, shall be given in the Appendix; which, with a sketch of its 
front engraced in PI. LXIII, will convey some idea of what may be styled a Persian 
nobleman's town residence. In the middle appears the talar or open hall, called also 
Divan Khaneh, the chamber of assembly, or place for the reception of visiters; this 
we made our Svffreh Khaneh or breakfast and dining-room. On the right, a handsome 
room of which the large square window fills one end, was appropriated to Mr. Gordon; 
that corresponding on the left, to me. A detached edifice comprising some private 
apartments called the anderun or “interior," which 1 could not include in this view, 
served Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley; and another separate building at the hack, accom¬ 
modated Mr. Morier; while the rooms situate on both sides of the great court, were 
occupied by Major D’Arcy, Major Stone, and other English gentlemen. It must. 
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Having taken possession of my chamber, (in the Amin ad 
douleh’s house) I learned from a servant that its last tenants 
had been members of the French Embassy under General de 
Gardane; and this information was confirmed by various 
sentences and ciphers traced on the walls; there were, parti¬ 
cularly, some verses written in a most beautiful hand( 6 ). 

Although the weather was now cool, the Thermometer 
not rising above 56 on the tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth of 
November, we were much annoyed by moschitoes (pasheh) 
(a£j) or gnats of considerable size. Here as at Shiraz and Isfa - 


not be imagined that the front delineated in this sketch, is immediately presented to 
the publick; a high brick wall conceals it from view, and those only can see the house 
who enter the court or garden before it# 

(•) These I accurately copied, and have ventured to translate, although not much 
acquainted with the modern style of orthography which they exhibit; 

“ Les rois De L*antiquity 
Netes qut Des herot Destei 
fuient la ntge comme les irondcllc 
Pour heut la victoire enniver 
navoit point Dtlle mais 
napolton marche malgre la graille” 

“The kings of ancient times were only summer heroes, avoiding snow like the swallow*. 
“For them, victory in winter had no wings; but Napoleon marches forward in spite 
“of the hail." Here also were several lines of Saadi's and J a'mi’s poetry, scratched 
in the rudest Persian characters; and a few original compositions, of which the fol¬ 
lowing tetrastich will probably be accepted as a sufficient specimen; 

tfUjl jji j* j 

*iUj uu—.> j\ /j {J ^, J Juuy ^ 

“Let tha, which I have written ou the wall of this house, remaiu as the memorial of 
"me, a wretched creature; if it be asked, whither is that wretch gone? say, he has 
“ escaped from the power of adversity," 
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Mn, I bespoke the services of book-sellers, money-changers, 
silver-smiths and others, through whose means rare manu¬ 
scripts, or ancient gems and medals might be procured. 

News arrived (on the thirteenth) of a battle fought near 
Irav/m, in which the Russians, it was said, had suffered much 
from the Persian artillery, under the direction of Captain 
Lindesay, an English officer. Meanwhile, the king and his 
son, IIassan Ali Mi'rza' (t^x* having terminated 

their hunting excursion, a very active negociation commen¬ 
ced respecting certain forms necessary on the Ambassador’s 
first introduction at court; for he had resolved on presenting 
with his own hand, the British Monarch’s letter to Fateh A li 
Sha'h ; while the Vazirs insisted that it should be transmitted 
through them, according to the usage of Persia, established, 
as they declared, above five thousand years. The king him¬ 
self, though he expressed a strong desire to see Sir Gore 
Ouseley, regretted that he could not possibly receive the 
letter directly from him at a publick audience; but to remove 
all difficulties, and spare the feelings of his ministers, he 
fixed on the fifteenth for a private interview, and consented 
that it should be then delivered to him by the Ambassador. 
Accordingly, about four o’clock on the day appointed, Sir 
Gore Ouseley and Mr. Morier, Secretary of Embassy, attend¬ 
ed by the Sepoy dragoons, having their swords drawn, the 
royal standard of England flying, and trumpets sounding, 
proceeded to the palace, and were welcomed with much 
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affability by the king. He did not occupy one of his mag¬ 
nificent thrones, as on days of high ceremony; but sat on 
a carpet richly worked with gold, near which was placed a 
chair for the Ambassador. Having received the letter, ac¬ 
cording to previous arrangement, and a very valuable 
diamond ring, Fateii A'li Sha'ii repaid the gift with many 
flattering compliments. 

On the eighteenth at eight o’clock in the morning, we went 
to return the Amin ad douleh’s visit; and having ascended a 
flight of stairs, were conducted by him to a room which, 
though small, was exceedingly pretty; the ceiling neatly 
painted with figures of birds and flowers disposed in Arabesque 
patterns; the centre, however, being a human face, appa- 
rentty feminine, yet designed, as the golden rays of glory 
indicated, to represent the sun. The cornice was of looking- 
glass ; and with the same showy substance were lined two tdk- 
cheh or niches, and a false fire-place; in one recess was 
the portrait of a beautiful Georgian girl; in another, of a 
handsome birish or beardless boy; a large window 

chiefly composed of coloured panes, wholly filled one end 
of this chamber, which, though not above nineteen feet 
long, and thirteen or fourteen broad, exhibited eight doors, 
splendidly ornamented and varnished. 

Some person mentioned the Caspian sea; and two A'zdd- 
mdhi as specimens of its fish, were presented for our 
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inspection on a silver tra} r ; they had been dried and slightly 
salted; each seemed about two feet long, and of a kind 
resembling salmon. Having returned home, we found at 
breakfast that their flavour was excellent; for the hospitable 
Amin ad douleh had sent them to the Ambassador; and at 
dinner we were feasted with fresh trouts, brought from the 
river Jdjerud (u^>.U). 

A few days after, we deposited in the Armenian cemetery, 
with such funeral honours as could be conveniently bestowed, 
the body of an Artillery sergeant (named Spears), whose 
death had been caused by a disease originally felt at Isfahan , 
and rendered mortal by the journey( 7 ). The place of his 
interment was close to a small chart&k or four-arched 

monument of brick erected over Monsieur Romieu, a French 
gentleman ; and near the more recent and humble grave 
of a Russian( 8 ). 

Returning from this melancholy ceremony our cavalcade 
encountered a procession formed on a very different occa- 

( 7 ) 1 learned from the surgeons who opened Serjeant Spears’s body, that they found 
the liver perfectly sound; but could not discover any vestiges of the spleen; while 
some obstructions appeared, and an incipient mortification in the bowels. 

(*) “ Nous visitons le tombeau de M. Romieu, Adjutant General et Envoy fc en 
" Perse ; quatre piliers de briques et un petit d6me le recouvrcnt.” (See M. de 
Gardane’s “Journal d’un Voyage,” <ic.p. 69; Paris 1809). When we visited the tomb 
of M. Romieu it was falling to ruin. 
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sion; the celebration of an artisy or nuptial festivity. 

The bride whose form was concealed by a white sheet of fine 
texture, rode on horseback in the attitude habitual to men 
throughout all countries and to women in the east; on her 
head was loosely thrown a red handkerchief or veil, seem¬ 
ingly of crape; her numerous female companions were, as 
usual, completely enveloped in their chaders (joU-), all 
except two; of whom one was extremely old and ugly; the 
other a beautiful though very dark-complexioned girl. The 
same horse carried her and a middle-aged man; she seemed 
neither flattered nor offended at our notice, but shewed her 
interesting face with as much unconcern and as little impu¬ 
dence, as any European beauty. 

The 23rd of November had been fixed for our publick in¬ 
troduction at court;,but the alleged indisposition, whether af¬ 
fected or real, of Mi'rza' Shefia \j^) the chief Vazir , 
or minister for foreign affairs, prevented it; and we learned, 
on the 25th, that the king had just set out on another hunting 
party, which would probably engage him during three or four 
days. In the mean time, our society was increased by the 
arrival of Captain Lindesay from Tabriz , where he had com¬ 
manded, and admirably trained, according to the English 
discipline, a troop of Persian horse-artillery, in the service 
of Abba's Mi'rza': It was the Ambassador's wish, in con¬ 
sequence of that Prince's request, to have immediately sent 
Major D’Arcy and Major Stone, along with Captain Linde- 
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say to Tabriz; but the king would not consent that any of 
those officers should leave Tehr&n without khelaats or 

dresses of honour, to receive which he expected their attend¬ 
ance at the palace. 

We all paid our respects on the 27th, to prince A'li Sha h 
(jIa ^Js.) who resided in the Areg before described; his coat 
was of a dark green colour and plain; but on his arms he 
wore splendid bazi't bands (oJu j;U) or bracelets, studded with 
jewels; the handle of his dagger, or klianjer (j^) was equally 
rich; and his coronet blazed with diamonds, emeralds and 
rubies; he appeared to be seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, and conversed most graciously with the Ambassador, 
asking questions and making remarks that evinced a consi¬ 
derable desire of information, and great activity of mind. 
A'll SHA'u,and the prince royal, Abba's Mi'jrza', are sons 
of one mother( 9 ). 

As we entered and returned through the Meidan (J-u,*) or 
chief square of the Areg, 1 counted above forty pieces of 
cannon, mounted on carriages which would probably have 

(*) Hitherto accustomed to hear Persian spoken with the southern accent, consi* 
dered at Shiraz and Isfahan , and even in many places of the north, as kheyly shirtn 
extremely soft or melodious, my ear was surprised, and I confess not 
ver) agreeablv, by the broad, though more correct, sound, which An Sha’h gave to 
the a, before n, in s »ch words as Irani , aud Isfahnni The*e an Italian would have 
pronounced exactly as the prince; while we had learned to express them as if written 
{by au Englishman) Iroony , Isfahoony ; or (by a Frenchman) Irouni, and Isfahount\ 
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been shattered by a single discharge. We observed under 
the principal t&ldr or open-fronted hall of the palace, outside, 
some reliefs in marble, representing combats of beasts and 
similar subjects, sculptured with more spirit and justness of 
proportions than I had expected in the works of a modern 
Persian artist. Much inferior in execution and design were 
several oil-paintings attached to the walls of A'li SiiaTi’s 
apartment. 

The thirtieth was at length appointed for our presentation 
to the king; and accordingly, at one o’clock on that day, 
we proceeded in full ceremony to the royal residence, where 
a guard of about two hundred men, (chiefly, as we under¬ 
stood, Russian prisoners), received us at th eMeidfin or parade, 
with arms presented, according to the European style of 
military compliment. We then advanced as far it was 
allowed to ride on horseback; and having alighted at an 
inner gate of the Areg, walked through it, and were con¬ 
ducted by several officers along various narrow passages, to 
a small room, where we found Mohammed Husein Kha'n 
(^U. surnamed Marvi (^.) a personage of very 

high birth and exalted rank, with other great men( 10 ); here 
chairs had been provided for our accommodation; they were 

(**) Of these, one was Illahya'r Kha'n whom the king once caused 

to be shut out naked, during a whole night of incessant snow, as a punishment for 
having, on some former occasion, refused his Majesty admission into a castle. 
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of dark-coloured wood, having high backs and large knobs; 
and much resembled those which, from illuminated missals 
and other Manuscripts, appear to have been fashionable some 
centuries ago, in France and England. I remarked that 
Mabvi’s chair, whether assigned to him as the seat of honour, 
or accidentally occupied, was distinguished from the rest, 
by a higher back, rising in the middle to a point, like the 
apex of a triangle. 

Here we were treated with coffee and caleans. The same 
officers then led us through a court where we saw, in an 
open hall, the celebrated takht-i-marmer ( y*j,%t^x J ) or “Mar¬ 
ble Throne ,’’ of which the materials were brought from 
Yezd ; it exhibited many handsome reliefs carved by the 
ingenious person of whose sculpture I possess and have 
already described a specimen, (Vol. I. p. 232, PI. XII). 
We passed through two or three other courts and some long 
passages, containing soldiers and attendants dressed in an 
extraordinary manner; their clothes being spotted over with 
golden pieces of money, sequins and ducats; and many 
wore helmets of uncommon appearance. We at last entered 
that building in which was the hall of audience; and having 
Shaken off our slippers went in about twenty yards, making 
profound obeisances, as instructed by our conductors, at 
certain intervals from the spot where first it was possible 
that the king could discern us; then forming a line near the 
Jiawz or reservoir in front of the presence-chamber, we per- 
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ceived his Majesty seated on the takht-i-taous or 

“Peacock-throne and when the master of the ceremonies 
announced the English Embassy, we distinctly heard the 
usual khushamedid or “welcome/* uttered by the royal lips. 

Having entered the hall of audience, the Ambassador 
took his seaton a chair placed at the distance of about two 
yards from the door, and five or six from the throne, in a 
direction almost diagonal; but rose after two or three minutes 
and severally presented us; an office which, as we under¬ 
stood, the Vaz rs had heretofore insisted on performing. As 
each gentleman was introduced by name, the Monarch said 
something highly flattering and gracious with a courtly and 
dignified air. We then arranged ourselves in a row behind 
the chair immediately near which the Ambassador continued 
to stand during the remainder of this interview. 

Next the throne, which occupied a corner, not the center, 
of the room, were two little princes, five or perhaps six years 
old, who stood immoveable as statues, the whole time of 
audience, displaying a gravity of demeanour and solemnity 
of countenance, that would have become the most aged and 
venerable of their father’s ministers. More remote from the 
throne, but in the same line, were five other princes, the 
eldest and tallest being next, at an interval of two yards, to 
the little boys above mentioned: this was Hassan Ali 
Mx'eza', seemingly twenty years old: close on the right* 
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was Ali Sha'h, to whom we had paid our respects some 
days before: near him stood a younger prince and then 
two others; all stationed according to age and size, this 
royal rank ending with one of eight or nine years. 

On the same side but in a recess formed by large win¬ 
dows, appeared three Mastouftes (^l***) or secretaries ; these 
were on our left hand as we stood behind the Ambassador’s 
chair; while on our right near the door, were four of the 
principal Vazirs or ministers, with Abu’l Hassan Kiia':n t , 
who had accompanied us to the palace. Beyond them and 
extending towards the left side of the throne, Avas a row of 
five or six officers; among Avhom one held a most beautiful 
crown or taje (Jz), apparently not inferior in the lustre of 
its jewels to that with which the Monarch’s head was so 
magnificently decorated; another of those officers bore in his 
hands the scymetar of state ; a third held the royal bow in 
its case; a fourth, the shield ; and one a golden tray or dish 
filled with diamonds and different precious stones of won¬ 
derful size and dazzling brilliancy. Of the king’s dress 
I could perceive that the colour w r as scarlet; but to ascer¬ 
tain exactly the materials would have been difficult, from 
the profusion of large pearls that covered it in various 
places, and the multiplicity of jewels that sparkled all 
around; for the golden throne seemed studded at the 
sides with precious stones of every possible tint, and the back 
resembled a sun or glory, of which the radiation w r as imi- 
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tated by diamonds, garnets, emeralds and rubies. Of such 
also, was chiefly composed the Monarch’s ample and most 
splendid crown ; and the two figures of birds that orna¬ 
mented the throne, one perched on each of its beautifully 
enamelled shoulders. 

It was easy to recognise in the handsome and manly coun¬ 
tenance of Fateh Ali Sha'ii, those features which I had seen 
represented by several delineations. Portraits of their king 
may be found in every town among the Persians; large and 
painted on canvas; or small, on leaves of paper; on the covers 
of looking-glasses, on kalmduns or pencases, and on the lids 
of boxes; even the most rudely executed presenting, gene¬ 
rally, some similitude. All, at least, agree in rendering 
justice to the royal beard ; of which, I could not discover, 
that any picture, as it was natural to suspect, had exag¬ 
gerated the uncommon length and copiousness. Of this 
beard, stained always with the blackest dye, as of the king’s 
person, an idea, sufficiently accurate, may be formed from the 
engraving published by Mr. Scott Waring, in the account of 
his “Tour to Sheeraz( n ),” and from the miniature painting on 
a sandukchch or pasteboard box in my collection, of which (See 
p. 64) I promised to lay a copy before the reader. This is 
given in Plate LXIV, faithfully traced from the original pic- 

( u ) From a Persian picture ; but Sir Robert Ker Porter in the frontispiece to his 
Travels lately published, has given, from a fine drawing made by himself, a strong an* 
spiiited lcsemblance of the Persian Monarch’s countenance. 
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ture of the same size, without the slightest correction or exten¬ 
uation of its defects, which all who admire just proportions 
and perspective must acknowledge to be numerous. It will 
serve, however, infinitely better than any description that I 
am capable of composing, to explain some circumstances 
of the royal presence chamber: it exhibits what words can¬ 
not represent, a likeness of Fateh- Ali-Sha'h, and the sable 
honours of his beard ; it shews most exactly the fashion of 
his clothes, the form of his crown and the triple plume that 
surmounts it; of his bazubands or bracelets, and of his sword, 
encased in pearls and gold : it expresses also, his attitude; 
that indeed generally of all Persians when sitting. 

lie occupies in this picture, not the takht-i-tdous, (its birds 
and other particular ornaments being here omitted) but a 

* seat much resembling it in make, in the steps and in bril¬ 
liant appearance : another throne, of which I have forgotten 
the name ; for he possesses, like the ancient Iranian Mon- 

• archs, several of those regal attributes, each distinguished 
by an appropriate title. The artist has depicted with min¬ 
ute accuracy that cushion, almost covered with pearls, 
which is usually placed behind the king, who kneels or sits 
on a cloth equally rich in its embroidery. On the floor is 
spread such a carpet as we daily saw in the apartments of 
oreat men, bordered with one of those nammeds (aa 3 a kind 
of fine soft felts), before mentioned, having a coloured pat¬ 
tern. Beyond this we perceive a wooden frame of open, 
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work ; this is generally twelve or fourteen inches high, and 
serves as a fence to rooms open in front. The columns and 
fountain belong, as a native of Tehran informed me, to a talar 
in the “emhret-i-gulist&n,” or “Palace of the Rose-garden;” but 
the painter’s imagination has supplied the distant landscape. 
I can bear witness however to the scrupulous correctness 
with which he has delineated every article of dress, worn by 
the personages introduced on this occasion. The four prin¬ 
ces, of whom two are seen on the king’s right, and two, a 
little behind, on his left hand, we find distinguished by coro¬ 
nets, exceedingly splendid, but without those heron’s fea¬ 
thers, which peculiarly designate the imperial crown. 
Near the fountain stand three Vazirs, habited in their 
court-robes ; these as I had often occasion to remark, are, 
both in winter and summer, lined or at least trimmed, 
richly with fur. On their heads they wear the full-dress 
turbans, of fine Indian shawls; among these Vazirs , Mi'rza' 
Siiefia (j-jJLi the prime minister, is conspicuous in 
the middle; his beard, which from age we may suppose 
naturally white, being, through some senile caprice, stained 
of a dusky orange, or yellowish red colour. On his left is 
the Amin ad doulah , and on his right, Mi'rza" Zeki. 
Opposite the Vazirs and near the throne, are two of those 
pages or attendants, whom, in my account of our audience 
I have styled “officers;” one holds the royal siper (^) or 
shield; and one the gar* (;/) or mace of state; these men have 
the common kuldh (M), or black lamb-skin caps, of which 
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the best are said to be brought from Bokhara; such cover¬ 
ings are almost universally worn, except on days of cere¬ 
mony, even by the king and princes. 

This explanation of the picture, and the copy made from it, 
(in PI. LX1V) will, I trust, sufficiently illustrate the description 
already given, of our presentation at court, and first publick 
interview with the kibleli-i-aalum (jJU as that Monarch is 
entitled “towards whom all the world turns with veneration;” 
the mighty Shdhinshah (sUJjAi) or “King of Kings;” accord¬ 
ing to the lofty style assumed by his predecessors. 

We remained in the royal presence about twenty minutes; 
during which time Fateii Ali Sha'h conversed most gra¬ 
ciously with the Ambassador; and having received from a 
kneeling servant, the state Calean, rich in the lustre of jewels,, 
he inhaled its smoke but for a moment, and gave back this 
precious instrument of Asiatick luxury.. The room in which 
he sat, was spacious and handsome, disfigured however, by 
glaring oil-paintings of considerable size and very mean ex¬ 
ecution ; two large English mirrors contributed much to its 
embellishment. We retired, bowing at certain intervals to¬ 
wards the throne, on our return through the garden, while 
within a possibility of being seen by the king ; then resum¬ 
ing our high-heeled slippers, or kafsli (Jiju) we walked along 
courts and passages, and under narrow door-ways, crowded 
yi.th servants, guards, and officers of the palace, and great 
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Mans or lords; some men, whose office I neglected to in¬ 
quire, held, each in his hand, a sceptre or slender wand, 
nearly four feet long, and apparently of gold enameled 
green; with the figure of a bird at top, as large as a real 
sparrow, and made of emeralds, rubies and other jewels. 

The first of December was dark and foggy; such as even 
in England would have been reckoned a true winter’s day; 
on the second, which was of equal gloom, much rain fell, while 
the i hermometer, at its highest degree, did not rise above 52. 

A fortnight had now elapsed in fruitless endeavours to 
adjust, between Sir GoreOuseley and Mi'rza' Shefia, the 
ceremonial, or rather, the priority of visiting. This crafty 
Cazir had devised many stratagems, by which, as he vainly 
hoped, the Ambassador might be induced to wait first upon 
him, but whatever concessions Sir Gore would willingly 
ha\c made in his private character, he positively refused 
to compl y on this or on any occasion, where his acquiescence 
might lessen the dignity of that Sovereign whom he had the 
lionoui to 1 epresent. It was then suggested that both parlies 
might, as if by accident, meet on neutral ground in the Amin ad 
douleh’s garden, and enter the door of his house together; 
but this contrivance, also, was rejected by the Ambassador; 
reminding those who mediated in the affair, that A'bu'l 
if ass an Khan, late envoy to England, had received the 
fist visit from our ministers; and insisting unequivocally, 
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on a similar compliment, from MVrza' Shefia. This, 
the old Vazir assured the king, would be such a disgrace as 
he had not suffered during the diplomatick services of forty- 
years. Al length he consented to become the Ambassador's 
guest; and, on the second, partook of a grand dinner, given 
at the house lent for this purpose by the Amin addouleh; 
it being much more splendid, large and commodious, than 
that immediately opposite, in which we lived About seven 
o’clock in the evening, MTrza' Shefia with the other 
ministers arrived, and the entertainment began; during which 
the Amin ad douleh chose the least conspicuous place; ap¬ 
pearing as humblest of the company, to shew that he did not, 
this night, consider himself master of the feast. Here, in the 
course of much animated conversation, Mi’rza' Shefia evin¬ 
ced considerable acquaintance with the manners, customs,, 
religious opinions, and even politicks of the chief Christian 
nations; he acknowledged the vast superiority of European, 
compared with Asiatick inventions; and seemed particularly 
delighted at the description of our post-offices, and the 
arrangements made for transmitting letters by mail-coaches; 
this introduced the subject of wheel-carriages, and finally of 
Persian roads; on mentioning which, the Vazir , thinking of 
their general state, shrugged his shoulders with a look of 
despondency; fingered his beard, and appeared to resign,, 
but most reluctantly, some ideal projects that he had, conr- 
cei.vcd for the benefit of his country.. 
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At nine o’clock on the third, we all accompanied the 
Ambassador to M'irza' Shefia’s house, situate beyond 
the A'reg; there was much rain, during the time of our ride 
and of our visit. We were treated in the usual manner with 
caleum , sweetmeats, and coffee. Returning about noon, we 
met one of the king’s elephants; (his Majesty, we understood, 
possessed six or seven others); it was an immense creature, 
perfectly obedient to a diminutive rider. The fifth, after 
some rain at an early hour, proved very fine, and sunshine 
succeeded to the clouds of three or four days. 

On the sixth we removed to the > two houses which had 
been prepared for our reception; and “furnished” according 
to the Persian definition of that expression; for some carpets 
were spread on the earthen floors. We had brought, how¬ 
ever, from England, beds, chairs, tables and writing-desks, 
and were soon well established in our respective apartments; 
at breakfast and at dinner we all assembled, every morning 
and evening, in that house which became the constant resi¬ 
dence of Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley; but to the Secretaries 
and other English gentlemen were assigned the various 
chambers of a mansion nearly opposite, once the dwelling- 
place of MTrza' Ba'ba'. Here I occupied during several 
months, a very handsome and spacious room, the flat roof 
of which commanded a most extensive prospect; and enabled 
me to sketch the view of Mount Dam&vand , and part of 
the great Alburz range, seen over the houses of Tehran; as 
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engraved in Plate LXIII( 12 ). The walls of this room exhib¬ 
ited patterns comprising branches and leaves, flowers of 
vivid colours, and birds of variegated plumage; disposed 
with considerable taste and painted with much neatness. To 
this a smaller room was attached by means of stairs, which 
led also to a shdh-nisMn ( {J ^> sl£)» a kind of gallery or 
orchestra. Among its gilded ornaments, appeared a scroll 
or label, containing the words “ Y ddgar-e-Mirza Bdbd ” 
(IA> \jjXi “a memorial of Mi'rza' JBa'baY’ the late 
unfortunate proprietor of this mansion; concerning whom, 
we heard it related that having incurred the king’s displeasure 
by some irregularity in his accounts, or alleged defalcation of 
money, he was punished with death; his ample fortune being, 
at the same time, confiscated. I was much mortified one 
day, overhearing Mi'rza’ Ba'ba^s son, (whose feelings, 
probably were blunted by adversity), soliciting permission to 
enter the very house which had been his father’s and should 
have been his own, that he might offer a manuscript for sale 
to an English stranger. The fate of its former master threw a 
cloud of melancholy around this dwelling; but it was, for 
another reason, regarded by many Persians with almost su¬ 
perstitious dislike; it had been the scene of a very dark trans¬ 
action. This, although recent, for it occurred within a few 






( u ) At certain times, the summit of this great mountain was concealed by clouds; 
to that it could scarcely be distinguished from the adjoining heights; and its appear¬ 
ance might have completely deceived a draughtsman who had not seen it on a clear day.. 
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years, was variously described; I shall collect and briefly 
state from several accounts, the principal circumstances in 
which most agreed. 

A powerful chieftain named Sa'dek Kiia'n (^U. 
head of the turbulent Shekaki A) tribe, had surrendered 
himself to the general of Fateh Ali Sha'ii, (lately pro¬ 
claimed king on his uncle’s death), a promise having been 
solemnly given “ that the prisoner's blood should not be shed 
The unhappy chief, however, was immediately sent to Tehrhn y 
and imprisoned in a small room, or, as some relate, a vaulted 
cellar, of the house since occupied by us; there, exhausted 
with fatigue and faint through want of food, he soon forgot 
his sorrows in sleep; from which it would have been happi¬ 
ness, had he never awoke; for several masons were employed 
to fill up, with stones and mortar, the only passage by which 
he could possibly have emerged into the light of day; en¬ 
joyed the sight, or even heard the voice of human beings. 
I know not whether the imagination most fertile in pictures 
of complicated misery, could easily assign to any mortal a 
state much more capable of overwhelming the firmest mind 
with absolute despair. To many men, the privation of 
liberty ; the pangs of excessive thirst and hunger; and, above 
all, the extinction of hope, would probably have rendered 
death most welcome; yet according to report, it was found, 
on opening after some weeks the place where Sa'd ek Kh a'n’s 
body lay, that he had vainly endeavoured to prolong existence 
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by gnawing, as was horribly evident, the flesh from both 
his arms!( IS ). 

Let us turn to other subjects; the kind visits and polite 
congratulations with which we were now favoured by our 
acquaintances; and the little presents of sweet-meats, flow¬ 
ers, fruits, and loaves of sugar which Lady Ouseley received, 
as the Manzil mubarek Jji*) or usual tokens of felici¬ 

tation sent to those who occupy a new place of residence. 
About this time, also, Major D’Arcy, Major Stone and 
Captain Lindesay, were honoured by the king with klielaats 
or dresses of ceremony, and proceeded to join the army of 
Abba's Mi'rza', the prince royal, at Tabriz. We partook on 
the seventh of a magnificent dinner at Mi'rza" Shefia’s 
house, to which we rode, about seven o’clock in the evening, 
by the light of many ffinus (^yU) or lanterns, made of paper 
or linen, in such a manner, that the various folds might be 
compressed to a thickness not exceeding two or three inches, 
and again protracted to the height of twenty. 

An account of this feast may serve, with very little varia¬ 
tion, to describe the other sumptuous entertainments at 

( ,S ) Of the thousand atrocities imputed to Aga Mohammed Kha'n, uncle of the 
present king, some, we must hope for the honour of human nature, are exaggerated 
in the narration; but others are so strongly confirmed by the evidence of numerous 
witnesses still living, tlint it is not reasonable to doubt them. Among these, is his 
inviting a rival chief to debate on terms of reconciliation, Aga % Mohammed having 
sworn on the sacred Koran that he should be escorted before sunset to his own camp; 
the tyrant kept his word, but the chief was sent back dead. 
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which we attended. Our slippers having been left outside 
the door of a large and handsome room illuminated by means 
of lamps and candlesticks placed on the floor, the usual 
salutations and welcomes, and all the regular series of inqui¬ 
ries concerning health, and thanks for the honour conferred 
in visiting, began immediately on the Ambassador’s entrance; 
were continued while Mi'rza' Siiefia conducted him to a 
corner, and did not end for some minutes after we were all 
seated on nammeds spread over the splendid carpet, close to 
the walls( 14 ). The guests were then furnished with catetim; 
mostly their own and by their own servants; for on these oc¬ 
casions the Pish Khyclmet jbjS) or valet de chambre gene¬ 

rally accompanies his master, to prepare and present the im¬ 
plements of smoking, and to hold theslippers for him when tak¬ 
ing leave. Coffee, without milk or sugar, w as next introduced 
by the servants of our host; one bringing on a tray several fine 
china cups without handles, each in a fillagree receptacle, silver 
or silver gilt, of the same form; another man,from a large coffee 
pot, filled three or four cups; of these Mi'rza' Siiefia took 
one and handed it to the Ambassador, who sat on his right. 
.1 lie servants having distributed coffee to every person, col¬ 
lected the empty cups and retired ; caledns were again pre¬ 
sented, and to them succeeded tea in porcelain cups, larger 
than those which had contained the coffee, but without 

( ) Of our respective places the order will appear from a plan (if so it may b* 
styled) given in the Miscellaneous Plate, fig. 20. 
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saucers. After this appeared what in Europe would have 
constituted the dessert, but was here the forerunner of dinner ; 
apples, pears, melons, the grains of pomegranates in bowls, 
ices and sweetmeats, placed before us on capacious trays. 
These having been removed, after ten or twelve minutes, 
preparations were made for the display of a more substantial 
meal; while from sitting cross-legged on the floor so long, 
my situation had already become irksome. 

The servants now held before us silver basins having covers 
grated or pierced with open-work in several places; and ewers 
or dftdbah, (See Vol. I. p. 405, MiscelJ. PI. fig. 13) resembling 
large coffee pots with spouts, from which they poured on our 
hands lukewarm water; this, contaminated by each persons 
washing, fell through the grated covers and disappeared; the 
basins were then transferred to other guests for the purpose 
of similar ablutions. Next were spread on the carpet before 
us, and close to our knees, long narrow sufreh or strips of 
flowered linen or cnintz, the hh&shyeh (.UiU) or borders of 
which contained in small compartments, some Persian verses, 
inculcating hospitality towards strangers, and gratitude to 
God, for the blessings of abundance. On these strips the 
bread was placed; it consisted in circular cakes, large as our 
common dinner-plates, flat and not much thicker than a 
crown piece. A multitude of servants then entered, bring¬ 
ing various trays which they laid down near the cakes of 
bread; each tray containing, at first, only five or six bowls 
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and dishes of lamb, fowl, fish and vegetables, besides two or 
three ample basins of fine porcelain ware, filled with different 
sherbets; in each a long handled wooden spoon or ladle, such 
as has been before described (Vol. II. p. 53) floating on 
the surface. Those trays were so placed that one accom¬ 
modated two guests; and between the trays were supernu¬ 
merary dishes, or lofty pyramids of rice in its various forms, 
as ckillaw GW boiled simply; or as pillaw (jL) mixed with 
meat and fruit, highly seasoned with spices, and enriched 
with unctuous sauces, at once sweet and acid. 

The plan, or sketch, or view (for it is difficult to name 
rightly such a thing) which, I delineated immediately after 
my return, will serve perhaps better than any verbal descrip¬ 
tion to introduce the reader into the midst of our entertain¬ 
ment; (See Misc. PI. fig. 20). Here, near the door, several 
attendants appear standing within the room; others waiting 
on the steps without. On the left, of a person entering, are 
seated the English gentlemen; on the right many Persian 
guests; and opposite the door, our host, with the Amin ad 
douleh and five or six other men of high rank, Vaztrs and 
great officers of state; Mi'rza' Shefia himself, being at the 
extremity of this row, next to the Ambassador. I have 
distinguished by oblique strokes the nammcds on which we 
sat from the sufrehs or pieces of chintz; these are partly 
covered with the round trays and intermediate dishes, while 
the lamps and candlesticks are seen disposed along the floor, 
hut not without symmetry of arrangement.. The shamaaddjis 
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generally pronounced shamcloon) or candlesticks were 
of silver, and the tallow candles which they contained, very 
thick and above four feet long; the cheraghdam or 

lamps were also, apparently, of silver; and their light was 
supplied by pteh (<yo) or grease. 

Having laid before us the trays already described as 
amply furnished, the servants were, nevertheless, employed 
for a considerable time in loading them with additional 
bowls and dishes of viands prepared according to various 
modes of culinary art: these were placed over or between 
the first, and others over them; so that at last, the pile accu¬ 
mulated on each tray, amounted to fifteen or sixteen; and 
'vith the intei mediate pillaws and sherbets , there must^ I 
think, have been, before the conclusion of our feast, above 
thiee hundred china bowls and dishes at one moment on the 
floor (See p. 22. note S). The variety of viands can scarcely 
be supposed equal to this multiplicity of dishes. I could easily 
perceive that the two or three trays nearest on both sides, 
agreed almost wholly in their contents, with that more im¬ 
mediately before me. The meat was chiefly saturated with 
od, 01 fat liquefied, of which in some instances the unctuosity 
was corrected by an admixture of vegetable acids. 

But of whatever kind the meat or the cookery, many little 
circumstances of negative and positive inconvenience, con¬ 
cur to render even the most splendid feasts of this country* 

u 
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tedious, and in some respects disgusting to an European. 
The want of chairs obliged us to sit on the floor, in awkward 
attitudes that cramped and benumbed the legs. Being 
without knives or forks, we necessarily grasped with our fin¬ 
gers not only solid pieces of flesh, but even moist and clammy 
substances. The want of cups or goblets or drinking glasses 
rendered it expedient to use the wooden kdshhks or spoons that 
floated, as before mentioned, on the sherbet. To those spoons 
no reasonable objection could be made had the number been 
sufficient; but one generally served for two guests, and 
sometimes for three; each, after a draught, replacing it in 
the bowl. For plates the only substitutes were those flat 
round cakes of bread already described; of these it did not 
appear that much was ever eaten; but such bones and frag¬ 
ments were collected on them, as would, in France or En¬ 
gland, have been removed during the meal, by a servant. 
On those cakes of bread, too, I noticed many of the Persians 
wiping, from time to time, the greasy fingers of their right 
hands; the left not being employed on these occasions. 
They, when preparing to eat, stooped forwards, kneeling, 
until their heads were nearly over some dishes, which the 
long beards of several almost touched; and I have often been 
surprised at the ingenuity which they evinced in scoopino- 
from a gelatinous mass, with the first finger only, or tire firsd 
and second united, exactly such a quantity as they required 

or a mouthful; studiously contriving that their clothes 
should not be defiled by any particle. 
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Towards the close of this feast, a lamb, roasted entire, was 
brought to Mi'rza' Siiefia; on his recommendation of it 
to the Ambassador, two or three servants immediately tore 
the limbs and joints asunder, using in this simple operation 
their hands alone; which being stained, according to custom, 
with the reddish-brown tint of henna, excited some suspicion 
of dirtiness, not perhaps altogether false. With their hands 
alone, however impure they were or seemed to be, those ser¬ 
vants also restored to their places in the bowls and dishes, 
any meat, fish or rice, that had fallen on the cloth; while 
their skirts, as they passed to and fro in crowds along the 
floor, which scarcely afforded room for their feet between 
the trays and lamps, often flapped against the pillaws or 
into the bowls of sherbet. Such trifling accidents were pro¬ 
bably inevitable; none more serious occurred; and our vene¬ 
rable host, although a man of impaired vision, had acquired 
the habit of observing instantaneously and could indicate to 
his servants by a nod, any little ’want or embarrassment of a 
guest, even the most remote, without interrupting for one 
moment either his own or another person s discourse. 

The trays and their contents were at last removed; and 
next, the chintz sufrehs with all the morsels of bread, meat 
and rice, that had been scattered on them. Basins were 
then brought and ewers containing lukewarm water strong, 
ly impregnated with the perfume of roses; this w r as poured 
on our hands as at the former ablution. Caleans which had. 
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begun, now terminated the feast; and we, having smoked and 
chatted for a few minutes, took leave of the Persians, re¬ 
ceived our slippers from the servants who waited near the 
door, and returned on horseback, as we had gone, by the 
light offanus or lanterns. The entertainment which I have 
just described was enlivened, without the help of wine, by 
facetious anecdotes and sallies of wit; the powers of agree¬ 
able conversation Mi / rza / Siiefia seemed to possess in a 
very extraordinary degree; and his manners would have 
been reckoned easy and polished at any court in Europe. 


It had been settled that on the eighth of December Lady 
-Ouseley should pay her respects to the principal or favourite 
queen • her, at least, whom the king had appointed to re¬ 
ceive the presents brought from England; a preference most 
flattering where rivals were so numerous; for she was sur- 
rounded by beauties in a liharctn^ which, according to reports 
not reckoned extravagant, contained eight hundred females 
of every description; all equally the slaves of one despotick 
lord, to obtain whose favour was the sole study of their 
lnes( ). At eleven o’clock Lady Ouseley proceeded to the 


roller 0113 'J° had liStened t0 the ' Vhispers of scandal > insinuated that those fair 
compeutors, in their contest for the Monarch's smile, often employed means the most 

Lcr4 f ^ , d S °” etimeS endeavouref i to secure the glorious prize even by the 
saenfice of a rival s hfe. Whether he loved her most who now enjoyed the dan Jrous 

T er “ <«" -her of Abb4’s u£?Z 

P mce A li Sh A h) was long a quest,on undecided among those who inquired into the 
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itreg or palace, being conveyed in her palankeen by several 
Persian fer&shes , who, according to the king’s directions, had 
been previously instructed in the manner of carrying that 
vehicle; the Indian bearers, unable to endure the cold of this 
northern climate, having set out on their return to Bombay. 
She was accompanied, as on a similar occasion, by her daugh¬ 
ter; and one of her English maids followed her in a cajavah; 
(See Vol. I. p. 251; Misc. PI. fig. 16). Many inquiries had 

f 

previously been made by persons sent from the palace, con¬ 
cerning the kinds of refreshments most pleasing to Lady 
Ouseley: it was asked whether she usually smoked the ca - 
lean , or preferred tea to coffee; at the same time the king 
graciously intimated, that a chair should be provided for her 
accommodation, although the queen would sit, according to 
custom on a carpet. At her return Lady Ouseley told us 
that having been conducted with much ceremony into a large 
room, of which the floor was covered with cloth of gold, she 
found there the royal favourite who w r as a very handsome 
woman, an infant prince her son, and thirty or forty female 
attendants, all profusely decorated with jewels. Soon after 
her introduction, coffee and sweetmeats were presented on 
trays of solid gold. The queen smoked; but a cale(m was 

mysteries of the Hharem. But certain circumstances attending the death of one; 
which left the other indisputably pre-eminent, excited suspicions that demonstrated, 
at least, the probability of actions imputed by classical historians to some ancient 
princesses of this country. 
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not offered to her visiter, who had declared herself incapa¬ 
ble of enjoying the intended honour. The maid was led to 
an adjoining chamber; where after some refreshment, every 
article of her dress became the object of minute examination 
to the ladies in waiting, who evinced as little delicacy in 
gratifying their curiosity as those of Shiraz , before noticed, 
(Vol. II. p. 53). Meanwhile Lady Ouseley delivered a 
miniature-picture of our Queen Charlotte, and her letter, to 
the Persian Queen, who received them with much grace and 
affability; the picture was set in diamonds computed to be 
worth several thousand pounds; the letter was splendidly 
illuminated, and a translation had been annexed by the 
Ambassador. This zan-i-shah (Ai ^j) or “king's wife," 
(like one already mentioned) seemed much encumbered by 
the drawers or pantaloons which she wore; their stiff embroi¬ 
dery of pearls almost crippling her legs. She bestowed 
many caiesses on litttle Janie during this interview which 
lasted about half an hour. 

Mi'rza' Shefia, with four or five other personages of 
distinction, paid, on the tenth, a long visit to the Ambassa¬ 
dor; they all drank, and appeared to relish highly, some 
essence of peppermint diluted with water. Mi'rza' Siiefia 
had heard, or read, and talked much to us, of a certain mira¬ 
culous medicine that could not only remove all corporeal 
infirmities, but restore to extreme old age, the powers of 
active and vigorous youth. He conversed also on literature; 
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and antiquities; contriving to introduce a very flattering 
compliment to me on the subject of some translations which 
I had made, several years before, from the Persian language; 
and of which AbuV Hassan Kiia'n had, too favourably, 
spoken to him. In the mean time, although a month had 
now elapsed since our arrival at Tehran , no progress had been 
made in the work of negociation; nor could the Ambassador, 
either by his example or remonstrances, stimulate the Vazirs , 
or accelerate the tardy process of Persian diplomacy. They 
seemed inclined to procrastinate, and glad of any circum¬ 
stance that served as a pretence for delay ; every hunting 
party of the king furnished them with a plausible excuse; for 
in his absence, they said, no business could possibly be 
transacted. These excursions were frequent, as Fateii A'li 
Siia'ii, like most members of the Kajdr family, and of other 
northern tribes, preferred an erratick to a settled life; a 
village to a city, and a tent to a palace. Although much 
snow had fallen about this time at Telirdn , several antelopes 
(dhtijib\) and mountain goats ( buzy) were killed by the king; 
and we partook, at dinner on the twelfth, of some excellent 
venison, part of that royal shikar or game, sent as a 
present to the Ambassador. 

AVe were introduced on the thirteenth to Hassan Ali 
Mi'rza' (IjjX* Jjz cr^)’ younger brother (by the same 
mother) of IIusein Ali Mi/rza', the prince of Sluraz. He 
asked many questions on various subjects; and inquired after 
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his “uncle” the king of England. The Ambassador having 
mentioned the Prince of Wales, he said it was the auspicious 
tdlia (jJIS?) or fortunate destiny of the Persian Monarch, to 
have "such a berdder-zddeh or nephew. We sat with 

him about twenty minutes, and retired, observing the usual 
ceremonies, through a small court and garden of which the 
walls exhibited, in arched recesses or niches, the painted re¬ 
presentations of cypress trees. 

Next day we visited Mi'rza' abd alweha'b 
a man of distinguished learning; eminent for his skill in 
divinity, metaphysicks, the Arabick language, and for the 
exquisite beauty of his penmanship; we found him prepared 
to receive us in a room well warmed with a large mankal or 

chafing-dish of burning charcoal (See Misc. PI. fig. 19). I 
had before remarked that amidst crowded companies he ge¬ 
nerally appeared absorbed in mental devotion or meditation; 
his head inclining to one side and his eyes closed; on this 
occasion, however, he evinced the most polite attention, and 
his conversation was equally pleasing as instructive; he 
talked of books and of geography; made many inquiries on 
the subject of theology, (the ylm illahi j>i\ ^ or “divine 
“science”) and the various sects of different religions; wishing 
that all mankind were of the same faith; he declared his 
intention of seeking knowledge at a new source by studying 
English; and mentioned that he was engaged in the compo¬ 
sition of a miscellaneous work, which he proposed to entitle 
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the Ganjineh i Neshdt (Sdsj or “ Treasury of Delight/* 

Respecting the Turki (,Jy) or Tatar (Jab) language, he said 
that it comprised two principal dialects; the Turki Jaghatai 
Jj) which he considered as the asel (JJ) or pure ori¬ 
ginal tongue; and the Turki Rhmi ) spoken at 

Constantinople, and throughout all Greece and Asia Minor; 
derived from the Jaghatai , but corrupted with a multiplicity 
of Arabick, Persian and lundni Greek or Ionian) words. 
A topick on which Mi'rza' abd al weha'b was particularly 
eloquent, must not here be omitted; the late French Embassy, 
a numerous bodj' of very ingenious men, had furnished him 
with one favourite subject of encomium. Monsieur Lamy, a 
gentleman whose praises I have heard celebrated by many 
other Persians. 

We proceeded to-the house of Farage Allah Kiia’n 
( u U ^j's) a nobleman of military habits; with much appar¬ 
ent frankness of character, and a simplicity of manner, whe¬ 
ther real or affected, nearly bordering on bluntness; he 
began, however, like the most insincere of his countrymen, 
by offering to the Ambassador, his house and garden as a gift, 
or pishkash Knowing the person whom we had last 

visited, he proclaimed aloud his own consummate ignorance 
of metaphysicks, theology and philosophy; muttered some¬ 
thing about his contempt of hypocrisy and the cant of pedan¬ 
try; “all abstruse sciences, said he, I leave to such persons 
“as my friend Abd al weha'b; the sword and musket are 
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“ sufficient for me. Returning at night from court, I seat 
“myself in this corner, and direct the khitnendeh 
“ sdzendeh (jjjjL.) and rahs-hunan (JCLasj) the vocal and 
“ instrumental musicians, and the dancers, to amuse me until 
“I fall asleep; of what value is all the learning of Mi'rza' 
“ abd al weha'b ? I prefer the sounds of a sehtdreh ( 8 j U^) 
“or Kamancheh a guitar or violin.” He then iron¬ 

ically poured blessings on those pious Muselmdns who reli¬ 
giously abstained from wine; and with much humour censured 
all drunkards; the health of some men, he was willing to 
allow, claimed in this respect a little indulgence; and for his 
own part, the grapes of Sluraz had furnished him with medi¬ 
cines during three and thirty years. To gratify Mi/rza' 
Shefia he had lately forsworn them, but his spirits began 
to suffer a considerable depression and now required exhi¬ 
laration; Abu l Hassan Kiia’n had mentioned to him some 
shrub MrO or wine of Madeira chehel sdleh (<*)U J^) 
l( ) i ty years old, which the Ambassador had brought to 
Tehrctn; of this he plainly hinted that a few bottles would 
be a most acceptable present. He generally spoke in Turk¬ 
ish to his servants, and was, as I learned from one of his 
acquaintances, a kind and gentle master; his favourite attend¬ 
ant seemed to be a young Russian who assisted in handing 
us the caledns and coffee; him he always addressed by some 
very coarse and opprobrious term; often styling him Kurmsdk 
(a word explained in Vol. II. p. 542) or Kdferbaclieh ) 
oftspiing of an infidel.” Entertained by his pleasantry 
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and impressed with favourable sentiments of his good nature, 
we left Fa rage Allah Kha'n ; he was not, however, without 
enemies; and some talked of cruelties lately perpetrated by 
his order near Tabriz , where many villages had been burnt 
and the unresisting inhabitants massacred. 

We returned, after this, the visit of Mohammed A'li 
Kiia^n, the Vazir or minister of Prince A'li Sha'ii; he 
mentioned some extraordinary mineral productions which 
he had observed near Cashan; and a rock in the same nei<>h- 
bourhood exhibiting seventy wells, or pits, of which lie was 
not able, with a long stick and his extended arm to reach 
the bottom; he spoke also of other wonders visible at this 
place; but from his description I could not ascertain whether 
they should be classed among natural or artificial curiosities. 
When we admired the extreme delicacy and elegant forms 
of his sherbet spoons, he assured us that he had once pos¬ 
sessed many ot which the bowls, although elastick, were 
much more flexible; thin as paper, and nearly transparent; 
and that he had seen the leaves of a book made from similar 
materials, chub-i-guldbi <—»j*-) or pear-tree wood. He 

shewed us a piece of sculpture very ingeniously executed on 
ivory by a young and self-taught artist; it represented in 
relief, the present kings portrait, and some other figures, 
among which were Armenian Padres or priests with the hog 
or gurdz (^), usually delineated by Persians who hold that 
creature in abhorrence, as an ensign of the Christian religion. 
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This minister complained that no one could be found in 
Tehran capable of repairing and regulating his three French 
watches. We had heard complaints on the same subject in 
every other part of the country. 

The next visit was that which we paid to Mi'rza' Mu'sa 
(ur^ a native of M&zenderdn, and governor of Gilcin 

This province, situate on the shores of the Caspian sea, he 
described as covered with trees, astonishingly numerous, but 
not of considerable size; and he contradicted some who had 
affirmed that the fish, which constituted a principle article of 
diet there, was unwholesome food. Of Astrakhan , he said, 
the Persian name was Hashtarkhan( 16 ) ; and his account of 
the difficulties which opposed a traveller among the stupen¬ 
dous mountains, the forests and torrents of Mdzenderan (or 
Ilyrcania) almost extinguished the desire that I had long felt, 
and shook my resolution of exploring that region on a journey 
to the Caspian sea. The room wherein Mi'rza' Mu'sa' 
received us was decorated with several pictures of beautiful 
Georgian women, in various dresses, and of one effeminate boy. 


(’•) From other Persians I learned that the name was sometimes written 
(Hushtarkhuan), but more correctly (Haji tarkhudn ). The name, 

however, is spelt on a silver coin described in Mr. Fraelin’s “Numo- 

phylacium Orientale Pototiauum,” p. 58. This work, of which but a few copies 
were circulated, is remarkable as the first Latin book printed in the Uuiversity press 
at Casan; for we read p. 75, “preli latiai Universitatis Casaneasis primitiai sunt;* 
«t was published in 1813. 
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Two other visits must yet be recorded; one we made at the 
house of Mi'rza' Yu'suf (u-i*£ 1 ^), who entertained us 
chiefly with a discourse on vaccination, and his dread of the 
small pox; a disease by which his son, (nine 3 ’ears of age) 
had lost one eye. He told the Ambassador, to whose infant 
daughter the cow-pox had lately been communicated, that 
after his example he should send another child next day to 
the English surgeon for inoculation. But he was induced, 
by the prejudices of his wives, to reject any innovation; and 
by the bigotry of some Mulas or Mahommedan priests, to 
refuse even a blessing from the hands of Christians; the small 
pox was at this time fatal to hundreds; his child soon after 
took it, and died. 

Our series of ceremonious visits terminated at the house of 
Mi'rza Zeki', fourth Vazir or minister of state; him I have 
before mentioned as the Ambassador’s Mehmdnddr , who 
accompanied us from Sldraz to IsfaMn. lie related an 
anecdote which served to exalt the Amin ad douleh’s character, 
already very high, in our estimation. It appeared that within 
a few days, the king by a command indicating some displea¬ 
sure, had required his son Husein Ali Mi'rza' prince of 
Shirdzy to attend immediately at the court of Tehran. So 
much had Furs, the province governed by this prince, been 
impoverished during the oppressive administration of Nebbi 
Kiia'n, that he found it impossible to raise one hundred 
thousand tumdns , due to the royal treasury; there was still a 
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deficiency of twenty thousand, without which he feared to 
present himself before the king. Yet as the order for his 
appearance was peremptory, he had set out, bringing with 
him (as some said) the queen his mother, once a favourite of 
Fateh A'li Sha'h, that she might intercede for her son. 
He, meanwhile, recollecting the Amin ad douleh's many 
generous acts, wrote a letter to this minister, expressing regret 
for having on former occasions been his enemy; stating the 
pecuniary embarrassment, and requesting the loan of twenty 
thousand tumans , for which sum he inclosed a formal bond. 
This deed the Amin ad douleli sent back with a polite answer 
to the prince, and instantly declared himself responsible for 
the twenty thousand tumans. 

Returning from Mi'rza' Zeki’s house, we met in a narrow 
street some of the king’s elephants; our horses seemed in 
general much alarmed, and many of them which were Ara¬ 
bian, absolutely trembled with fear at the sight of those enor¬ 
mous quadrupeds. 

I 

About this time a poor man who had before solicited em¬ 
ployment in the Ambassador’s service, came to my room, 
along with his wife and daughter, intreating that I should 
recommend them to Lady Ouseley; the woman was muffled 
in her chader(jJ &-),but not so completely as to conceal age and 
ugliness; the little girl, seven or eight years old, was pretty, 
and without a veil; she presented me an orange; the father 
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a common flower; and the mother an apple on which had 
been impressed the form of a leaf, resembling our fern( 17 ); all 
these were the prelude to their request; the child stared with 
wonder and apparent delight at the painted walls of my 
apartment, and still more at some drawings which I was then 
finishing; my writing-desk, camp-bed, and other European 
articles of furniture; while the woman, to interest me in her 
behalf, swore with strange inconsistency, be sir i AH j) 
“by the head of A'n” that in her heart she was a Christian. 

Our servants on the 25th of December, having learned 
that we solemnized Christmas day, presented to many of us, 
flowers, oranges and sweetmeats, with the congratulations 
and wish, thus expressed on such occasions among them¬ 
selves, Ide-i-shunui mubdrek bashed (a^I> Ua jjo) “ may 
“your festival be auspiciousAnd these words we heard 
a thousand times interchanged on the 27th, when the Persians 
celebrated their Ide-i-Jcurb&n ( w ty jj^) or “festival of the 
“sacrifice/’ which was announced by drums and trumpets 
early in the morning; several guns were fired at noon, and 
multitudesof peopleflocked outside the city walls to theKurbdn 
gali (»K Joj>) or “place of sacrifice/' w'here a camel was killed 

( ,T ) Apples thus maiked are sold in the bazars for a trifle; to make this impression, 
a leaf of some flower or shrub is glued or fastened with a thread on several parts of 
the fruit while yet growing; the apple gradually ripens, and all that the sun reaches 
becomes red; the parts covered by the leaves remaining of a pale green or yellow colour,. 
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with the usual formalities, in commemoration of the victim 
substituted by Abraham for his own son. 

The new year (1812) commenced with the arrival of a 
based (<xAi) or messenger from Bushehr who brought letters 
announcing the great success of our arms in various parts of 
the East Indies, and, particularly, the capture of Java. 

We now from our house distinctly heard, almost every 
hour of the night, various sounds of musical instruments and 
voices of singers, in different quarters of the town. Although 
extremely active in preventing riots, and prompt in arresting 
those who walk the streets after a certain time; the officers 
of police allow the inhabitants to indulge at home in convi¬ 
vial amusements. Those nocturnal feasts cause no fatigue 
to those who sleep during a great portion of the day; and 
“the Persians,’’as Dr. Johnson observes, (in Rasselas) “are a 
“nation eminently social.” When a moment can be stolen 
from care or business, they sit on the flat roofs or in the cham¬ 
bers of their houses with musicians and dancers, frequently 
drinking wine to excessive inebriation, and perfectly heedless 
of tomorrow; happy in this “blindness to the future,” there 
are not many who ever seem to recollect the precarious 
tenure by which they hold their properties and lives. At 
this time weddings were more than commonly numerous; 
several of the arfisis or nuptial processions passed by 

our gate; the bride, whom several women conducted to a 
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bath adjoining, appeared always wrapped in a white sheet; 
having on her head a reddish coloured veil, or handkerchief; 
before her went six or eight men with pipes and drums; and. 
some l&ties or buffoons, and boys dancing with uncouth and 
ridiculous gestures; the gay train was closed by the young 
couple’s friends and relations. The people were now eager 
for festive enjoyments as they anticipated the gloomy days 
of Muhharrem when to honour the memory of Husein 

and Hassan, the martyred sons of A'li, every pleasure must 
be suspended, and all assume the outward garb of sorrow. 

On the third of January, a young sepoy dragoon died; his 
disease was an affection of the liver which did not, however, 
ev ince itself by any symptoms until the day before his death; 
and Sir Gore Ouseley whose health had lately suffered two 
attacks, was now reduced to an alarming state of weakness. 
The king sent A bu'l IIassan Kha'n to inquire after him 
and requested that Mr. Corinick the surgeon might attend at 
the palace with a daily report of his situation. 

Soon after this, prince Husein A'li Mi'iiza' arrived from 
Shiraz; and on the 14 h we paid him our respects; he declared 
himself much pleased to see us again; talked of the great 
benefit that his teeth and gums had derived from a dentifrice 
(ol pulverised charcoal) which Mr. Sharp had given him; 
and affected considerable satisfaction at being once more an 
inmate at ins father’s court; although we knew how reluc« 
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tantly he had obeyed the summons that forced him from 
Shiraz. When the Ambassador complimented him on the 
healthiness of his looks after a fatiguing journey, “ it pro- 
“ceeds,” replied he, “from my happiness in being allowed 
“ to approach the king.” 

Returning from the palace I found two ragged mendicants 
standing at my door; they had certificates, and a letter 
written in Italian, addressed to all pious Christians, and 
signed by some bishops, representing the bearers as good 
catholicks, de la nazione Caldea, on their way from Selmas[ 18 ) to 
India; “fallen through the cruelty of the barbarous Persians 
“ into extreme and lamentable poverty.” “ Cadutiper lacru- 
“ delta dei barbari Persiani in ana somma e lagrimevolepoverta.” 
Those papers were shown to the Ambassador, who granted 
pecuniary relief. 

The Muhharrem or first month of the Muliammedan year 
commenced on Friday the 17th of January. On this day, 
or rather on the night immediately preceding it( 19 ), the 

C 8 ) Sdmas (^UL» a city of Azrrhijan near the lake of Urmiah or as it is 

twice named by Firdausi in his Shah n&meh, the derydi-Khanjesht ,.. *, l>jj 
or “Lake of Khanjcsht. The Geographer Hamdallah describes Stlmas as a 
considerable city, of which the inhabitants were (in his time) Muhammedans of the 
Sunni sect, and always at war with the Curds, their neighbours. To the adjacent 
Lake of Khanjesht he assigns a circumference of forty-four farsaugs. 

O The Persians seem to consider the evening before an ids doc or festival, as, in 
fact, the beginning of it; thus although their Sabbatli is properly Friday, they sup- 
pose it to commence at sunset the day before; this reminds us of Genesis, cb. I. v.5. 
“ and the evening aud the morning were the first day." 
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Persians began to celebrate those doleful rites by which they 
commemorate the death ol IIusi:in, the son of Ali, and 
grandson of their prophet. These solemnities continue 
ten days (st\ led in Arabiek vshuj'jyJLc from the numberyls ten) 
on each of which a portion of the melancholy story is pub- 
lickly recited in the streets of every town, by priests and 
others, to crowds of people who express their sympathy and 
grief not only by groans and sighs, but by howls of very 
suspicious loudness; violent beating of breasts; rending of 
garments, and even tears, which many, by annual practice, 
have taught to flow at will. Individuals, lamenting events 
that happened in a distant country, above eleven hundred 
years before, appeared to have suffered the recent loss of a 
parent or a child, or to mourn some other private and domes- 
tick calamity; all affected a negligence in dress; a depression 
of countenance and a whining tone of voice in which they 
uttered frequently the ejaculation “ Yd Husein! Yd 

Hassaii! with many direful imprecations on those con¬ 

cerned in the martyrdom of their favourite saints. But 
whatever some enthusiasts might have really felt, I knew 
two or three Persians who, in secret, laughed at this “mock- 
“ ery of wo/’ although they seemed, externally, to participate 
in the general affliction. 

Of this Muhhar rem (for the solemnities are so denominated 
after the month) ten acts, performed on so many successive 
days, constitute, I believe, the only Persian exhibition that 
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can be styled dramatick; for we must not dignify with such 
an epithet the low buffoonery or the disgusting obscenity of 
gesticulation and language displayed, to amuse the vulgar 
and the profligate, by luties and their boys. Those scenes 
describing the distresses of Husein and his family, are called 
the taazieh (iyw); three or four of them I saw imperfectly and 
accidentally; but was fortunate in witnessing with other 
gentlemen, by express invitation, two of the principal, com¬ 
plete, and represented in the best style; the first at Mi'rza' 
Siiefia’s house, the other in presence of the king. We 
were entertained by the prime minister, on the 23rd, at night, 
with a very interesting portion of the tragedy, which many 
Persians of high rank attended. Under a spacious tent or 
awning spread outside the windows and illuminated by 
torches, Husein and his family were supposed to dwell; 
the women chiefly occupying a takht or raised platform made 
of boards; they and the men were clothed with much pro¬ 
priety in Arabian dresses. A Mula who occasionally sup¬ 
plied the place of a chorus, began by chaunting in a solemn 
recitativo the general subject of this evening’s act, from a 
written paper; the other performers, also, assisted their 
memory with a similar help. The principal circumstances 
were the marriage of Seki'n ah Husein’s daughter)and 

•the death of Ka'sem who immediately after the nuptial 
ceremony, had been obliged to leave her, his cousin and his 
fair bride, to join in an attack upon the enemy, by whom he 
was slain. The representation consisted of what may be 
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termed several scenes, connected and explained by the reci¬ 
tation or chaunt of the Mi'ild. The Arusi or wed¬ 

ding; the hostile challenge; the bridegroom’s farewell; his 
departure on horseback, accompanied by many warriors 
fully armed and clad in coats of mail; his mangled corpse 
brought back from the field of battle by his friends, and the 
women s lamentation over it. Although the lovely SekTnaii 
was personated by an impudent boy and the elder female 
characters by men, while the books or papers which they 
held, tended to dissipate any illusion, yet some incidents and 
expressions in the course of this simple drama, proved ex¬ 
ceedingly affecting; and I could give credit to Mi'rza' 
Shefia and a few other spectators for the sincerity of their 
tears. On the court walls and on the roof of an adjacent 
building, twenty or thirty women and young girls had assem¬ 
bled ; and from my seat in the open window I distinctly heard 
them sobbing in melancholy sympathy with the widowed 
bride, and, suddenly,tittering at the aukward motions of those 
men who represented the female personages. 

But the grand catastrophe, the death of Husetn, was 
reserved for the 25th, .when we saw it acted at the palace in 
the Meidan or square, which exhibited more valuable deco¬ 
rations than, probably, ever graced an European theatre; 
for the king had lent on this occasion, thousands of his most 
precious and brilliant jewels; he beheld the exhibition from 
a room over the gateway, close to which a tent had been 
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pitched on the walls and carpets spread for the Ambassador 
and his party. There we took our places, about noon; en- 
joying a perfect view of the square which was lined with mus¬ 
keteers, yesaouls or constables, ferdshes and other royal ser¬ 
vants; its walls being covered with many hundreds of women, 
mostly wrapped from head to foot in their white didders. A 
space of ground, enclosed and divided by a canvass seraperdeh, 
represented the habitations of IIusein, his family and the few 
brave companions that remained faithful to him; the scene 
was the desert of Kevbeld; here, during nine days they had 
supported a miserable existence, surrounded by their ene¬ 
mies, the ferocious troops ofYEZi'i), who interposed between 
them and the Euphrates, obstructed every supply of water 
from that river, or the wells in their vicinity; and thus in¬ 
volved them in all the anguish of excessive thirst. 

This act commenced with a solemn procession, some men 
carrying on their shoulders the prophet’s coffin or tdbut (cjy\3); 
on this hung a pall of gold-embroidered cloth blazing with the 
lustre of diamonds, emeralds and rubies; next was led before 
us the horse of An Akbar (Husejn’s eldest son recent^ 
killed) or of Ka'sem (his nephew before mentioned). A 
thousand arrows appeared to bristle in this noble steed; the 
inner garment lately worn by its unfortunate rider, was 
then displayed; pierced in many places and stained with 
blood. Now thecolloquial part begins, recited or chaunted, 
as at the former exhibition, from written papers; the women 
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address many pathetic speeches to the arrow-stricken horse; 
and utter loud lamentations at sightof the bloody garment; their 
distress, meanwhile, arising from the want of water, becomes 
intolerable. One hero gallantly undertakes to procure them 
relief; he sallies forth; is opposed, fights bravely, but is over¬ 
powered and slain. Abba's, the brother of IIusein, then 
resolves to try the perilous adventure; he clothes himself in 
complete mail; girds on his scymetar; grasps his lance, 
departs amidst the benedictions of his grateful friends, and 
having succeeded in filling a leathern meshek at the river, 
fights back his way through crowds of foes, but is inter¬ 
cepted, wounded, and deprived of the water, just as he brings 
it within view of those who so much want it. IIusein him¬ 
self at length prepares to go; his sister Zeineb (<_ Jwj ), his 
daughter Seki'naii and his infant son, endeavour by their 
tears, entreaties and forebodings to dissuade him from this 
enterprise of desperation. A herald of the enemy is intro¬ 
duced with due form; he proposes terms; IIusein indig¬ 
nantly rejects them; and his charger is led out. The women 
renew their solicitations with much weeping; some faithful 
warriors offer to devote themselves for his safety; but con¬ 
vinced that Providence has already decreed whatever must 
hefal the son of Ali and of Fa'timah (daughter of the pro¬ 
phet) he declares his intention of rushing amidst the hostile 
ranks. Next appear the Jinn or genii , whose chief the 
Shah e Jinn expresses his readiness to assist him; he with 
thanks, declines any supernatural aid, unless immediately 
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from God. The little genii then pay homage to Husein 
and kiss the feet of his horse; he rides forth; many cavaliers 
are seen galloping about the plain in coats of iron mail, with 
shields and lances; quivers full of arrows and bows in cases. 
IIusein is environed by the soldiers of YezTd, and taken 
prisoner, dismounted and beheaded with a khanjar or long knife, 
by S iiamer The tent of Hus ei n is demolished and 

burnt; his women seized and carried off in black cajavahs on 
camels; and finally, a lion conies from the desert and scatters 
earth on the dead bodies, and on some detached heads of 
those who had been martyred in the holy cause. Thus 
ended the tragedy: for a subsequent scene which I shall 
hereafter notice, did not appear materially connected with 
the death of IIusein. 

I was exceedingly gratified by this performance; for it not 
only conveyed a most accurate idea of the Arabian dress and 
mode of warfare, but filled the imagination with a picture 
which, in many respects, I am inclined to think, represented 
not unfaithfully, our own age of chivalry. The introduction 
of heralds; the challenges of knights, if so may be styled the 
Saracenic warriors; their single combats; their military pomp 
and array ; coats of mail, shields, lances and banners; the 
armour and caparisons of their horses, and many other cir¬ 
cumstances, seemed to me almost exactly such as I had seen 
delineated in our emblazoned Romances, and other illumin¬ 
ated Manuscripts which describe the maimers and customs 
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of European nations soon after the crusades( 20 ). As on the 
former occasion, young men and boys were clothed like 
females; but the reader has, perhaps, wished to inquire under 
what form the genii, appeared. They were children, probably 
nine or ten years old, dressed in black garments, their faces, 
heads and shoulders being covered with red handkerchiefs; 
all held drawn swords; their chief, the Shdh e Jinn or “king 
“of the Genii’* was taller than the others; he wore armour, 
carried a bow, quiver and shield, and had, like his attendants, 
a red handkerchief thrown over his head. A person in the 
skin of a wild beast, movingawkwardly on his hands and knees, 
performed the part of a generous lion, by scattering dust on 
the martyr’s bodies; and the heads which at first seemed 
waxen or wooden, and sticking in the ground, X perceived, on 
a second glance to be animated; the eyes and lips moving; 
they appertained to men who from enthusiasm in the cause, 
had voluntarily submitted to a partial interment,and remained 
above three hours thus buried to the chins in earth. Some 
Russian prisoners had been hired, or compelled, to represent 
the soldiers of Yezi'd; and, on the death of IIusein, could 
scarcely escape by galloping at full speed, from a shower of 
stones, which the mob pelted at them in rage against the ene¬ 
mies of their saint; Shamer, by whom he was decapitated. 


( so ) This dramatick celebration of the Muharrem was instituted in the middle of 
the tenth century, by Sulta n Moezad’doulah. (See D’ilerbelot, Bitiliot. Orient*, 
in Aschourj. The first crusade was undertaken near the dose of the eleventh,, 

Z. 
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suffered more especially from the violence of their fury; and 
I saw him receive many hearty blows and kicks, amidst innu¬ 
merable execrations. At length appeared the prophet’s cofhn 
or tahut; and in the procession were led some horses richly 
adorned with the king’s jewels; one particularly, of which the 
face was almost covered by a splendid mask or veil composed 
chiefly of diamonds; two men, held under this horse’s head 
a large and fine white shawl, to catch any of the precious 
ornaments that might become loose. 

After this a very extraordinary dance was performed by 
eighty or an hundred athletick men, of whom several were 
naked to the waist; some held in their hands swords and long- 
bladed knives, and had either actually cut themselves (as is 
generally the case) in different parts of the body, or had with 
paint, exceedingly well imitated on their skins, the appear¬ 
ance of bleeding wounds. A certain tune regulated the mea¬ 
sure of this dance under the direction of a man who, beatino- 
time with a wand, chaunted all the while in a loud voice the 
praises of Muhammed and his family, particularly of A'li 
whom he frequently invoked by the exclamation “ Ai Shtr-i- 
Khuda!” ^\) Oh! lion of God!” Several among the 

dancers joined in this hymn or song, striking together in per¬ 
fect cadence, two pieces of hard wood, each in size and shape 
like the half of a large orange; the action was violent, although 
they did not rise very high from the ground, rather jumping 
forward, with one leg advanced before the other, and then 
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retreating suddenly; but there were a few, who passed between 
the others, according to a regular and preconcerted move¬ 
ment ; the manly figures of those actors, the clashing of swords 
and daggers, the striking together of the wooden pieces, and 
the chauntingof their hymn or song, in which several females 
raised their voices, induced me to imagine that this perform¬ 
ance, partly religious and military, might resemble, in some 
respects, the Salian dance among the ancient Romans. 

A pompous and tedious enumeration of the king’s titles, 
with many benedictions, closed this entertainment, and we 
returned to our houses through streets and bazdrs , where all the 
shops were shut, and but few persons visible. Two fellows, 
however, having on the way, insulted Mr. Sharp, were re¬ 
proved by Abu'l IIassan Kha'n; they then directed their 
insolence against him for espousing the cause of a Sag-i- 
Farangki lS~>) “ a Christian dog, or an European;” next 
morning they were brought by an yesawal (JjLo) or constable, to 
the Ambassador’s gate, where some stout ferdshes immediately 
inflicted thirty or forty blows on the naked soles of their feet. 
An attempt had been made to substitute a poor and innocent 
stranger for one of those offenders, the handsome and impu¬ 
dent favourite of some great man; but our servants knew the 
real culprits, who had been repeatedly guilty of insulting the 
English gentlemen. 

During several days of January the weather proved mild 
and fine; on others it was cloudy and tempestuous; much! 
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rain and snow fell. The Thermometer from noon to two or 
three o'clock was generally up to 45,46,47, and (twice) to 48. 

On the second of February at noon I proceeded to the 
palace, followed by a considerable number o f /crashes and 
other servants, carrying on khavcliehs (ij& --y.) or trays, various 
presents from the Ambassador to the King; shawls, lace 
veils, pieces of cloth, watches, guns, a service of fine china; 
very beautiful cut-glass chandeliers and lustres; two bottles 
of cinnamon oil; English gun-powder, telescopes, and other 
things. I was accompanied by Abu'l JtJassan Kha'n, and 
received at the palace gate by the Amin ad doulth , two or three 
other noblemen, a treasurer and gentleman-usher of ceremo¬ 
nies, who all very carefully perused the list of presents, which 
the Ambassador had written ; they then conducted me into 
the court opposite a small talar, or open fronted room, where 
the king was seated, plainly dressed in a dark coloured coat 
and holding in his hands a string of pearl beads; after several 
obeisances Abu l IIassan Kha n and I were directed to 
advance within five or six yards of the talar. The usher then 
proclaimed “ that the Ilchi (^}) or Ambassador had sent his 
“ brother to the foot of the throne with offerings for the Jover- 
“ eign of the worldThen a pishka&h nevis or 

“Registrar of presents,” read with a loud voice the catalogue 
of articles, which, at this time, the Jerdshes were employed in 
bringing into the court,and placing before the king; who look¬ 
ing at me, graciously said khushdmtdi (^ts^) “you are wel- 
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“ come,” and bid pish, (jl+j bo) “come forward;" I advanced a 
little and he inquired with much kindness after the Ambas¬ 
sador’s health; paid me some compliments on understanding 
Persian,and on having translated (as he had heard) fifty manus¬ 
cripts into English; and after a few minutes conversation 
during which the presents were not mentioned, he, by a slight 
inclination of his head, made the signal for my retiring. 
Abu'l Hassan Kha'n attended me to the door, but returned 
to superintend the more minute inspection of each separate 
article that had been sent. Although most of these were rare 
and valuable and to hundreds who saw them in the outer 
courts must have been objects of admiration (as was afterwards 
acknowledged); yet not one Persian ventured either to praise 
or disparage; because the king had not hitherto expressed 
his opinion, according to which theirs must be always 
regulated. 

I remarked on this occasion, as on former visits, in all the 
outer passages and squares of the palace a strange confusion 
of common fellows; soldiers, ferushes, and others among whom 
the ministers and khans , when wrapped in baranis or 

“rain coats” were chiefly distinguished by the shawls twisted 
round their caps; but from that inner court where the king 
actually sat, this multitude was excluded; there prevailed 
solemn ceremony ; and, until the usher had been authorised 
to speak, most perfect silence. 
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"VVe frequently amused ourselves with excursions to the 
neighbouring villages, and in seeking hares, snipes, wild- 
pigeons and partridges, on the plain and amongst rucks and 
marshes near the ruins of Rai (^; a city which by its ancient 
magnitude and celebrity,is fully entitled to our consideration, 
and claims some pages here as a memorial. 


It has been already mentioned that we passed among con¬ 
siderable ruins on our approach towards Tehran , from which 
they are not distant in some places above four miles, although 
extending, in different directions, more than twice as far; the 
plain at least is irregularly covered, for a considerable space, 
with tumular masses of clay, and fragments of brick-built 
edifices representing, most inadequately, that venerable city 
of which the name as written by Greek geographers, Rkaga , 
or Rliageia , may be easily discovered in the modern softened 
pronunciation of Rai; while local circumstances sufficiently 
indicate it to be the Rhages described by Arrian, whose words 
I shall hereafter have occasion to quote^ 1 ). It appears con¬ 
temporary with Nineveh and Ecbatana, in the book of Tobit; 
which, though of apocryphal authority among the biblical 
records, must be considered as an ancient composition, and 



(■“) By some obscure writers the name of Rhages or Rages, has been corruptly given 
to that city of Mesopotamia, which the Arabians called Roha or with the article 
IfcJI Ar’roha, and the Greeks Calli-rhoe KaXX.poij and Edessa EtWa-^sic etiam apud 
“Albertum Aquensem, apud Villermum Tyrium etOliverium Scholasticum in historia 

“ re " um Terrae Sanct ® et &c. See Bayer s “ Historia Osrhoena et* 

Edesseua exnumis illustrata.” (Petrop. 1734, p, 12). 
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in its Persian geography may be supposed not liable to the 
charge ot inconsistency. Wc therein read (ch. 1. v. 14) that 
Tobit travelled from Nineveh to “ Rages a city of Media” 
and this journey was performed, according to our best- 
chronologers, above seven hundred years before Christ. 

That Ragau, noticed in the book of Judith (ch. 1 . v. 15), 
is the Rages of Tobit, I am inclined, after some hesitation, to 
believe with two learned writers( 22 ); how far that book may 
be regarded as historical authority my present object does 
not lead rue to inquire; it is merely quoted on this occasion 
as, at least, a work of respectable antiquity( 23 ). 

(“) Dr. Wells (Geogr. of the Old Ttst. Vol III. p. 197, Loud. 1712) and Dean 
Prideaux (Connex. of Old and New Test. Vol. II. p 718. Lond. 1749). They have 
not assigned their reasons for adopting this opinion; neither does the text specify 
Media as the region in which Ragau was situate; the resemblance of names, however, 
may be supposed to favour the identity; and it is not, perhaps unreasonable to place 
in Media the scene of a great battle wherein a king of that country was defeated by 
invaders who likewise took Ecbalane, the capital and other cities of Media. This, 
notwithstanding some chronological embarrassments, Prideaux has described as an 
event of the year 950 before the commencement of our era; (Vol. I. p. 49). The 
vanquished monarch was Arphaxad whom Nabuchodonosor took “in the mountains of 
“Ragau; and smote him through with his darts, and destroyed him utterly that day;” 
(Judith ch. I v 15). By Archbishop Usher, Prideaux and others, the king of Assyria, 
here called Nabuchodonosor, is regarded as the Saosduchinus of Ptolemy (Canon. 
Begum); and Arphaxad as the Deiokes (Aipoeij*) of Herodotus. I have already ob¬ 
served (Vol. 1. p. 49) that this Median sovereign is Dkhak as properly 

written ina Pahlavi maunscript) whom the modern Persiaus aud Arabians call Zouak, 
Dhohak, Ac. 

(") The Syriac version of Judith (Walton’s Polyglott. Vol. IV) has Dura Ojo>) 
for Ragau in the fifth verse (of chap. 1) which is thus rendered according to 

our English bibles; “ Even in those days kiug Nabuchodonosor made war with king 
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Hhages is memorable for the halt of Alexander during 
five days; when, having so fai traced Darius, he there, as 
Arrian relates, desisted from the pursuit; a circumstance 
which may be dated in the year S31 oefore Christ( 24 ). After 
this mention of Rhages we are surprised on finding the ori¬ 
ginal construction Cricr^a, tKTiofiivr)) of Rhageia and Rhaga , 
ascribed by Strabo (Lib. XI. c. lSbandStepVanusByzantius, 
(in Pay«) to Seleucus (Xicator), who accompanied, and sur¬ 
vived Alexander; and was first monarch of the dynasty called 
from him Seleucidan. This appearance of anachronism has 
induced Bochart (Sacr. Geogr. Lib. II. cap. 14), Vaillant 
(Arsacid. Imper. Arsaces II), and other ingenious writers 

€< Arphaxad in (be great plain, which is die plain in the borders of Ragau.” From the 
Syriac therefore it would appear (unless we suppose one name erroneously written for 
another) that those ancient monarchs first contended in the plain of Dura , and that 
Arphaxad was afterwards iaken and slain “ in the mountains of Ragau for so we 
read in the twelfth verse of ch. 1. according to the Syriac translation. Whoever com¬ 
posed the book of Judith, is severely treated by Ludovicus Capped us, as a “nugator” 
and “ fabulator;” be styles him “ hominem plane infantem et stupidutn, v &c. and ac¬ 
cuses him of a geographical error in describing the plain of Ragau as situate near the 
Euphrates and Tigris (Comment, in Vet. Testara. p. 577, Amst. 1G89). But this we 
also find in the latin Vulgate; “ Nabuchodonosor Rex Assyriorum qui regnabat in 

Nuieve civitate magna, pugtiavit contra Arphaxad et obtinuit eum in campo mag no 
“qui appellatur Ragau, circa Eupliratem et Tigrim(Judith l. 6). The Greek 
Septuagiut and our Euglish version arc free from this error. 

( ) Alexander arrived at Rhages (or Rai) on the eleventh day of his march from 
Et batana (or Ramadan); and Rhages, adds the historian, is distant from the Caspian 
Straits, a journey of one day, to those who travel with the same expedition that Alex¬ 
ander used in leading on his troops; Kcu afuratrat £ s Payus cvSeicarij rj/^pa. At£ X £t 
t€ ° X^P 03 ovtos ano rwy Kcunrusjv 7rv\wv obov rjfxepas pa $ £ \a vvovti ws AXc£<U'5p<?s x 
Ttye. (Arrian, de Exped, Alexand, Lib, 111, c» 2i>). 
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to offer an emendation or correction of the Greek geogra¬ 
pher's words in their respective versions of the passages to 
which I allude; and for founded they would read, as more 
accurate, repaired , restored, or rebuilt. We find Rkages 
one of the Heparchies or prefectures of Media, and fur¬ 
nishing the principal winter quarter to Antigonus's army 
(about the year before Christ 314 or 315); as we learn from 

DiodolUS Siculus, “ tovS be arpartwras e—ibiei\ev ets airairav rrjv oarpuireutv, 
g< Kai paXiara els njv Eirap^iav tt)v 7rpocrayopEvo/iEr)]y Payas.” (Lib, xix.) 


This city, to whomsoever its origin may be due, Nicator 
denominated Europos according to Strabo (Lib. XI, c. 18), 
who adds that the Parthians call it Arsalcia. “ Rao-a.” 
says Stephanus of Byzantium (in Pa r«), “was named Eu- 
“ ropos; and afterwards Arsake (or Arsace) from Arsaces 
“king of the Persians;" him we are authorised to believe the 
second Arsacidan Monarch, or Tiridates , entitled the great; 
who died after a long and honourable reign, two hundred 
and seventeen years before Christ( M ). 


&oooo ► o OOO<*<><► 0-00<><><► 




(*) We find on various medals of the Arsacidan kings, bearing Greek legends, the 
initial letter A denoting that the place of coinage was Ar&acia . Vaillaut has engraved 
and described a brass medal of his own collection, which exhibits the head of Artaba- 
nus the fourth, (last monarch of the Parthian race) with the numeral characters ITY; 
besides the initial A of Arsacia. Having ascertained by the numerals that this coin 
was struck in the year 430 of the Arsacidan era, (or of Christ 224) he seems to con¬ 
sider it as, perhaps, the latest of its class; the monarch whose image it bears having 
been overthrown soon after, and his dynasty in Persia extinguished. This is not 
among the coins of Vaillant respecting which Corsini, Frcelich, Pellerin, Eckhei and 
others have expressed some doubts. 

' 2 A 
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But the ancient name was not forgotten; and seems in the 
second century of our era to have resumed its right. Athen- 
aeus (Lib XII) informs us that the Parthian kings made Rhages 
their place of residence during the vernal season; and Isidorus 
Characenus describes Raga as greatest of the Median cities; 

(w neyuTTi} ruiv Kara rr)v M ifbiav ij P aya. MailsioneS ParthicSB) J 

among which he also enumerates Charax ; this, however, and 
Rhagea are placed by Ptolemy in Parthia ,while heassigns Euro - 
pus and Arsacia to Media, and, even distinguishes these, one 
from the other, by the difference of longitude and latitude( 26 ). 
Pliny (vi. 25) classes Europus and Arsacia among the cities of 
Parthia; and Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii) speaks of them as 
belongingto Media. This separation, distinction or confusion, 
has been noticed by Bochart (Geogr. Sacr. II. 14) and others; 
thatmostlearned cri tick also Saumaise, (Salmas. Plin. Exerc. c. 
J A ) pronounces Ragae, Arsaceand Europus to be the same; and 
this opinion is adopted by D’Anville and our best modern 
geographers. I he difficulty of reconciling those apparent in¬ 
consistencies will perhaps be removed, when we consider that 
the Arsacidan kings very soon overstepped the narrow limits 
prescribed to their original country by nature, and extended 
the Parthian sceptre over eighteen great provinces, among 
which were Media the upper , and Media (surnamed from the 

According to his fifth table of \sia, however, (Lib. VI. c. 2) Ragiane (Paymvij) 
is properly placed in Media; Raghan appears to have been an ancient Persick 
name for Rat; (See Auquetil s " Zendavesta (Tome I. pari 2. p. 269;. 
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city) Rhagian^ 7 ); thus becoming so powerful as to vie in do¬ 


minion with the Roman rulers of the 



themselves governed the eastern world( 28 ). It does not there- 




C 7 ) Panarrj, Ratiane, according to the manuscript of Isidorus Characenus, altered 
into Matiana by the translator, in Hudson’s Minor. Geogr. Vol. II. p. 6. But I have 
already indicated (see note 26) a division of Media called Ragiane by Ptolemy; and 
remarked that Raghan is said to have been the old Persian name of Rai; and readily 
adopt Salmasius's correction of the Ratiana or Matiana in Isidore’s work, above 
quoted; reading with that critick Ragiana; “ Dua? Mediae—superior et inferior, qua* 
“et Yayiavi? dicta ab oppido Rhagis,” &c. (Plinian. Exercit. cap. LV). 

(f®; Kai vvv £7rapxov(7i -oactvnis yijs, tcai Tocrovnor eSvwv ws re avTt7ra\oi twv 'Po/iquuv 
rpoirovTiva y£vova<n Kara ^uyeSos ttjs apxns, (Strabo, Lib. XI. 12) “Parthi peues quos, 
“ velut divisione orbis cum Romanis facta, nunc Orientis imperium est,” &c. (Justin. 
Lib. XLI. cap. 1). Even with this equal division they do not seem to have been 
always contented; but, (in the words of an ingenious historian) “the twang of their 
“bow-strings sounded as far as Rome, and (as the Roman writers confess) frequently 
“struck a terror into the capital of the world/' Sec Lewis’s “ History of the Par- 
“ thian Empire,” Arc. Oct. Lond. 1728; pref. p l. Tabri like Justin above quoted, 
divides the world between the Parthians (or Aajem ), and the Romans or Greeks 
( Tunanidn ). “ Know,” says he, “ that after the death of Alexander Dhu'l 9 Kernein , or 

“ the two horned, all the Greeks of his army returned to Greece, and the world was 
“ divided into two portions. From the banks of the Tigris (or Dejleh ) on this side to 
“ the river Oxus (Jaihun) t on the borders of Turkestan or Scythia, all was under ihe 
“ Parthian dominion;” he then enumerates the provinces, Irak, Babel , Isfahan, Kuhes- 
tdn 9 Rai, Jcbdl , Tabristdn, Gurkdn and Khurasan , forming that great empire; all 
these, adds he, belonged to the Molulc tavdyef (^ e t *or kings of various 
tribes; there being “a king in every city, and a nobleman or chief in every village;” 

eactl independent of the other. Bat on the 
western side from the Tigris, part of Irak, as far as Mausul, Jczirah (or Mesopotamia) 
Citfah, Bddieh , or the desert, Shum or Syria, Hejdz, Altsr or Egypt, Iundn , and Iemen 
(Arabia Felix) to the borders of Maghreb or Africa, were governed by lundnian or 
Grecian sovereigns, the relations or partisans of Alexander. The first part of this 
quotation (to the word “dominion”) is thus expressed in my oldest copy of Tabri's 
MS Chronicle; and with little variation in the other three. 
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fore in such an instance as this, seem to me very surprising 
that foreign writers should confound two provinces imme¬ 
diately bordering, and subject to the same monarch ; in 
Strabo’s time many districts, even as far as theCaspian Straits, 
the Aragi and Tapuri, were reckoned portions of Parthia, 
though originally of Medial 29 ). Orosius and iElhicus declare 
that the Media of Scripture was that country generally 
called Parthia^). 

If there still exist, among the ruins at Rdi, any vestiges of 
those buildings that constituted the city in its most early 
age; or, if the works constructed by Seleucus and his Mace¬ 
donian followers, (perhaps in the Grecian stvle of archi¬ 
tecture) have not totally perished; the remnant escaped my 
research, and may be supposed hidden beneath those masses 
ot brick and earth, which, as I have already mentioned, are 
seen scattered aiong the plain lor several miles, at unequal 
intervals; some, possibly, the relicks of edifices, raised on sub¬ 
structures of more ancient and more beautiful workmanship, 
and of more solid materials. But whatever they may conceal, 

thoseheaps, like the fragments of wallsiuterpersedamongthem, 

* 

l 59 ) ~x^ov 5 eri, km Tu fuy? 1 Kaaviwv, km A'pay to v km Tairvpuv, 0 >>ra ttjs 

Mr;5a,«s vpoTtpcv. (Lib. xi c. 12). With good reason Casaubon and others would 

for Avhagi read Rhagi, (dropping the first letter;; and suppose Ibat Strabo alludes 
to Rhugce. 

C°) It is sufficient to quote one of those two writers, who agree, almost exactly, in 
their words on this occasion. Orosius (Lib. 1. cap. 2) sa >s “Geueraliter Parthia 
“dicitur, quamvis Scriptura; Sanctae uuiversatn saepe Medium vocant.’' 
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offer externally so little to gratify the eye, that of many delinea- 
tionswhich 1 made in different points ofview,thesketch engra¬ 
ved (plate LX V) uninteresting as it may be thought, seems least 
unworthy of being presented to the reader. He must, however, 
recollect, that 1 have hitherto alluded only to absolute ruins; 
for of Rai\ the inhabited village, called Shah Abd al Aazim 

!i*l sxc- .U) is said, apparently with truth, to be a portion. 
This pleases the sight with its verdant gardens amidst the dreari¬ 
ness and desolation immediately around; it enjoys the benefits 
of a handsome old mosque, and the tomb of a celebrated 
Muhammedan saint; it possesses, also, what the profane mav, 
perhaps, think almost as great a blessing, some baths, several 
shops, a bazar, and at leasj two caravameras ; in which, 
though'not much above four miles distant, it is usual for those 
who undertake a journey from Tehran on the great southern 
or Isfahan road, to halt the first night; and, if pious Muselm&ns , 
to solicit protection from the entombed saint before men¬ 
tioned. This village of Shah Abd al Aazim seemed sufficiently 
populous for its size; containing probably from three to four 
hundred families, or even more according to some calcula¬ 
tions. Here are still shown the remains of a tower, from 
which, as tradition relates, the reports of victories, or other 
auspicious tidings, were communicated to the inhabitants of 
Rat by a red flag, displayed on its summit; but this building 
does not exhibit any marks of remote antiquity. 

Reverting to the ruins, we may perhaps consider as among 
the most ancient, those ramparts and turrets on a rocky 
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mountain that closes and commands the plain at its Eastern 
extremity, offering a situation so favourable for defence, and 
so well circumstanced with respect to water, that those who 
first fortified Rhages t Rageia , or Rai, whether before or aftei 
Alexander’s visit, must naturally have availed themselves of 
its local advantages in the erection of a citadel. To this fortress 
the walls which I have delineated in the sketch (PI. LXV), 
evidently belonged, and they now bear the name of Kalaa-i- 
Rai , -j “ the castle or citadel of Rai\ 51 ). Those walls 
and towers are constructed of brick and clay; the lower parts 
being in a few places fronted and strengthened with stone. 
But of whatever age may be the materials ot those buildings, 
or of the tumular masses that appear scattered lor many 
miles along the plain; or whatever treasures of remote anti¬ 
quity may be concealed within those heaps; one object only, 
among all that I examined, can with certainty be pronoun¬ 
ced a work of art more ancient than the Muhammedan era. 

This is a sculptured tablet which, until discovered by Mr. 
Gordon, no European traveller seems to have observed. It 

(’>) But in Ihe sketch is comprehended a small part only of those fortificalions; as they 
extend considerably both on the plain, and over the rugged sides and summit of the 
hill; which is said by tradition to derive many of its asperities and inequalities from 
earthquakes; herein former times very frequent, and often overwhelming the inlia* 
bitants of Rai beneath the ruins of their own houses. This local tradition is supported 
by the authority of Persian writers, and tends to confirm what Diodorus (XIX) and 
Strabo (XI) have said respecting those convulsions and abruptions of the earth, (payas, 
paym) from which Rhaget, according to them, derived its name. 
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is carved in the usual manner of the Sassanian ages, on a face 
oi the natural rock or mountain imperfectly squared and 
smoothed for the purpose; its situation among the ruined walls 
of the old castle will appear from the first sketch (pi. LXV); 
and in the second I have delineated its sculpture more 
particularly from a near inspection, having ascended to it by 
a fissure ol the hill on the right side. It represents an eques¬ 
trian figure, which from the strong resemblance to heads on 
medals, and other likenesses of Sha pu'r, especially those at 
the place bearing his name, I do not hesitate to declare a 
memorial of thatvain monarch^ 2 ). That it com memorated the 
victory obtained over Artabanus, or Ardava'n, lastgrart so¬ 
vereign of the Arsacidan dynasty, (for under him several petty 
princes entitled kings, (see note 28) governed in distant provin- 

( ) He appears of the human size; advancing at full gallop to close combat; armed 
with a spear of which, according to relative proportion, the shaft nearly equals his 
wri.t in thickness; a quiver hangs by his right thigh; the globular ornament of Sha'- 
pu R s crown, so conspicuous on his medals and on other monuments, is here also 
visible. But the whole sculpture, though not deficient in spirit of design, is iudistiuet; 
•and to me seemed rather an unfinished work, than one that had been defaced either 
by violence of man, or the gradual decomposition of the stone. The artist perhaps 
abandoned . is undertaking, having found the rock not favourable to more minute 
execution. Ot the antagonist, whom it was most probably intended that Sha’pu'r 
should transfix with his lance, the form does not appear to have been ever traced; 
and of bis horse, the head only can be discerned, in faint relief. Over the tablet which 
contains the Persian monarch s figure is a square of smaller dimensions (see pi. LXV) 
and seemingly adapted for an inscription; hut I could not perceive on it the vestiges 
of any letters. My sketch comprehends, what indeed was scarcely worth delineation, 
the second horse’s head; it would otherwise have been rendered superfluous by Mr. 
Morier’s excellent drawing of ShapuVs figure, (Trav. Vol. Il .p. 19 o). This sculp* 
ture is at the distance of about five miles ueariy S. S. E. from Tehran. 
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ces); I was induced on the first examination to suspect, as 
Rai appears to have been his capital; and, according to various 
manuscript records, he was slain in a battle near that city ( S3 ). 
But one seeming incongruity opposed itself against my first 
conjecture. The defeat of Artabanus (A. D. 226) is ascribed 
by all writers, Grecian, Roman and Oriental, to Artaxerxes, 
calledalso Artaxares,or Ar dasiii'r; and from the loosephra- 
scology of many Persian historians it might almost be infer- 

( 33 ) The MS. Tdrtkh Guziduh informs us that “ Ar dashi'r, proceeded to fight with 
“Ardava’n and slew him after the battle, in the vicinity of Rai, for a little on the 
- “outside of that city”). i^-A.0 i -Sj \jy\ j )J\ i_jCa s- y 

The same terms respecting the scene of action o j are used in the MSS. Lubb al 

Tuarilth and Tarikh Kipchdk Khdni. According to Mirkhond's MS. Rauzet 
alsefd, the battle was fought on a plain called Hormuzjdn and 

so we read in most copies of Tabri's MS. chronicle, from which Mi'rkhond seems 
to have learned the name; this, however, in one copy of KhondemiT.s MS. Ilabib 
al Seir is written Ilormuzan (oV'V“ ) probably through mistake. The plain 

we might suppose connected with Hormuz in Kirmdn, or with Rum Hormuz in Khu- 
zistan i but such an association can scarcely be accommodated to the direction of 
Ardashi r s marches; for having subdued, says Tabri, many princes in the south 
lie sent a messenger to Ardav a’n, king of Jebdl (the province in which Rai is situate) 
challenging him to fight at a certain time on the plain above mentioned. He then 
advanced from Pars, and at the place appointed defeated Ardava'n, after which 
victory he proceeded to Hamadiin; or, as Firdausi says, returned to Pars. It is 
not by any means piobable that the Parthian monarch would consent to meet his rival 
in a place so distant from the seat ofhis own immediate government as Rim Hormuz 
in Susiana, or Hormuz in Carmania,at the extremity of Persia; and that the battle was 
fought near Rai, his capital, appears from Firdausi who mentions the troops at that 
city; (u£> Ai> j*> j) and represents Ardashi'r as going imme¬ 

diately after the victory to Ardavan's palace “in which he remained one month or 
“ tvvo months;’’ (sb_yv\C b’ ^ to) “S’) and then “Jlie illustrious hero directed 
“ his course from Rai to Pars, j A*! In a preceding line 

of the Shah ndmeh we learn that Ardashi'r had gone, when a child, to the court of 
Ling Ardava’n at Rai, u; 4j\ s\l * 
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red that the Parthian Monarch fell by his conqueror’s hand. 
Yet the crown represented in this sculpture, the hair, the 
dress and figure of the personage wearing them, so plainly 
indicated Sha'pu'r, that for a moment I accused the artist of 
having flattered him at the expense of his father Ardashi'r, 
or of having given to the father, his son’s form and attributes. 
But it soon appeared to me certain that the figure was 
Sha'pu'r’s, whomsoever the artist intended for his anta¬ 
gonist^ 1 ) ; that prince, according to Tabri, led the van of 
„his father’s army in a most memorable conflict of which, not 
improbably, the scene was near this spot where now we behold 
the sculpture; and slew with his own hand Da'rbenda'd 
(Ji'iMjh or Da'rbend) the Vazir and chief general of Arda- 
va'n. Yet I do not believe that the monuments of Sha'- 
pu r’s glory were designed to represent him engaged in per¬ 
sonal combat with any foe less illustrious than a sovereign. 
One copy oITabri’s chronicle might be supposed to imply, 
that Siia ru r actually slew Ardava'n ; against this state¬ 
ment, however, there is a multiplicity of manuscript author¬ 
ities, according to which the Parthian monarch was either 
- hilled by some unknown adversary in the promiscuous rout; 

( w ) The Rhagian sculpture may be regarded as one of those monuments by which 
Sha'pu'r hoped to perpetuate, through various regions, the fame of his personal valour, 
and of liia distant conquests; nor does it seem necessary to suppose that this memorial 
celebrated a combat fought immediately on or near the spot; his triumph over Valerian 
we have already seen commemorated iu the vicinity of CAzerun (VoL 1 p. 285) and at 
Dar&bgei d v Vol. 11 p. 146); places very distinct one from the other, and both widely 
separate from Edessa, the real sceueof that Roraau Emperors defeat. 
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or by Ardashi'r himself; or at his command after the battle, 
and in his presence, by the ignoble hand of an executioner^ 35 ). 

We must now consult a few notices respecting Tiai found in 
.Eastern geographical manuscripts. Th eSuralbelddn (written 
in the tenth century) describes it as more abundantly supplied 
with the necessaries and luxuries of life than any other city 
between Irdk and Khurdsdn . From Baghdad eastward none 
exceeded it in size, except Nishapur 4 but Rai was better 
peopled; it occupied a square of one farsang and a half, the 
houses being mostly constructed of clay; some of brick and 

( 3S ) Many Persian historians merely state that Ardava'n was defeated in baffle by 
Ardashi r, anti slain: thus Beiza vi says Oji \ Bena kkti 

L-Shb'j^. Mi'rkhond Sa'di* k Isfaha ni J-uL Vjj' and 

Bakhta'v erKh an says that Ardava'n 

But Tabri relates that ardashi'r having pursued and overtaken Ardava'n, slew 
him; then alighted from his horse and dashed out the fallen monarch's brains with 
liis gurzth or mace, as one MS. relates; or as another, by kicking him with both 

feet on the head. f" J* ^ jt ^ y That 

rare MS. the Mujmcl al Tudrikh describes Ardashi rs conduct as still more bar¬ 
barous; for l% when in battle he had killed Ardava'n with his own hand, he drank of 
his blood, and trampled on his neck, having crushed his head with blows." 

2 

Firdausi however informs us that, overwhelmed with a shower of arrows, Aroava n 
was seized by a warr or named Khera'd or Khkra'm, as in one copy of the Shdh 
JSdmch, (j%V* and led captive before Ardashir, (<JL 

who commanded an executioner (f 
to cut him in two at the wai t with bis khanjar or long knifr ^ 

1 shall not here endeavour to reconcile these accounts with the Aprafiavov pet avat- 
pti rov fiatriXea of Auathias, (Lib. II.) nor the ctTrojcmvac of Herodiau, (Lib. VI.) nor 
with what other writers, Greek and Latin, have recorded on this subject. 
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mortar; in another passage Nishdpur itself is not excepted; 
for we read that “ from Irak to the eastern extremity of Islam, 
“ or the regions inhabited by Muse/mans, there is not any city 
“ larger or more opulent and flourishing than Rai. J> 

j j cSji* ft* oA* S ^ Sf S ) 

JU 

But even then the greater portion of Rai was in a state of 
ruin; ,J JLSj.x>. The remainder of this description 

so nearly agrees with Ebnt Haukal’s words that a reference 
to the printed “Oriental Geography’" (p. 176) of that traveller 
will here suffice. it may be observed that the MS. Suralbcldan 
adds some titles of pious Muselmans entombed at Rai; a cir¬ 
cumstance which I should not have noticed, but that anions: 
them is enumerated Abd al Aazi'm, the saint before men¬ 
tioned (p. 181) whose monument is held in superstitious ve¬ 
neration, and occupies what a Persian on the spot assured'me 
was traditionally regarded as the very centre of the ancient 
city; while this holy personage’s name is now, almost exclu¬ 
sively, bestowed on all that remains inhabited of Rhages , 
Rageia or Rai. 

Such was the state of this venerable capital in the tenth 
century of our era, and the nineteenth or twentieth from the 
date of its foundation, according to Persian geographers, who 
relate that it was first built by kiug Hu'shang eight or nine 
hundred years before Christ. In the MS. Ath&r al bclad, or 
Seir al beldd (Clim.1V) an account of Rai is given by Zacarea,. 
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who lived in the thirteenth century. He mentions Hu'sh ang 
as its founder; but adds that some have ascribed its origin to 
Raz (jt j) the son of Khurasa'n; hence a person of this place 
is denominated Rhzi The adjoining mountain con¬ 

tains mines of gold, as report states, but the profit of work¬ 
ing them was not equivalent to the trouble and expense; this 
mountain, called Tabarrak (w^j) is a naked rock without any 
verdure. The inhabitants of Rai, says Zac aria, construct 
their houses so that the entrances should be extremely con¬ 
tracted, dark and difficult; for numerous bodies of troops are 
constantly passing through this great city on their march to 
different provinces; if hostile they proceed at once in search 
of plunder; and even if soldiers of the friendly side, they rush 

into houses and commit violent acts of insolence and outrage. 

© 

In the wells at Rai , precious jewels and pieces of gold coin 
are frequently discovered; the remains of treasures formerly 
buried( 37 ); for this city has always been the residence ofpower- 

O A tradition noticed in the dictionary Burh/in Ki'itea (under assigns the 
origin of this city to two royal brothers, Rai and Ra'z; between whom it was°agreed 
that the place should bear the name of one, and an inhabitant of it be called RA'zr 
in commemoration of the other. 

O The Ms * dictionary JeMngiri (in the word >j zahmen ) relates that a poor 
man who resided at Katin a house called Zahmen, dreamed one night that lie should 
find a treasure at Damascus; he immediately went to that city and wandered about 
fora considerable time; at length a person inquired his business there; and having 
iteard of the dream, began to laugh aud said, 1 also many years ago dreamed that a 
treasure was concealed in a certain house at Rai called Zahmen, but I placed no faith 
in such intimations ; the poor Ruzi immediately returned, dug up the grouud in his 
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ful monarchs; and in the year 614 (A. D. 1217) some pits 
were opened which contained extraordinary dinars (<uo^U.o) 
or golden coins, but of what ancient sovereigns could not be 
ascertained. This city has been repeatedly destroyed by 
wai^ 38 ). It abounded with mulberries, figs and grapes, and 
yielded a kind of clay, exceedingly soft and pleasant, used in 
washing the head; (jcib **>!♦ ujJbyt ^ Jb ^)\ and 
sent as a rarity to other places. The comb-makers of Rai 
excelled in their useful art; a particular sort of wood brought 
from Tabristdn furnished them with materials. Two religious 
parties, both Muselm&n , filled the city with discord, and 
sometimes quarrelled even to bloodshed. 

The geographer Hamdallah relates that Irak Aajem 
comprised forty cities and towns; four being preeminent; 
Isfahan , Ilamad&n , Rum and Rai. In praise of these he 
quotes some verses, concluding with an assertion that Rai 

house, and found so much gold that he became an opulent citizen. Asj edi 
a poet of tiie eleventh century, thus alludes to this anecdote “ 1 am going for a "treasure 
“from Rai to Detneshlc like the proprietor oi Z-ahintn. 

(*•) ( >£■.+.*■) <U> J** yl) Rabbi Benjamiu of Tudela, who 

flourished about 11G0, (.a cmlury before Zacaiua), and visited Asia, informs us that 
“tis now about fifteen years since they (the northern Turks, or perhaps Calmacs) 
collected a most powerful army, and coming into Persia took the great city Rai, which 
they smote with the edge of the sword, and utterly destroyed, and carried back the 
spoil thereof with them to their deseits.” (Gerraus’s Translation of Rabbi Benjamin's 
Tiavels, p- 130, Load. 1784). 
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was once unequalled throughout the whole world. A 
tum&n ( u Uy) or district was denominated after it, and in tills 
says he, there was not, formerly, any other city, but now (in 
the 14-th century) Rat is ruined and Ver&m'm repre¬ 

sents it as the chief town. Rai has been styled from its anti¬ 
quity the Sheilch al beldd (j'JUN ^«2>) the venerable elder, or 
parent of cities; its air is warm, confined on the north side, 
and very impure; the water also is unwholesome; and the 
place has been afflicted with the plague. Rai was founded 
by the prophet Seth, augmented by king IIu'shang, and 
repaired by MTnu'chehr. It was ruined, and again re¬ 
built; and became a city of great importance; in circum¬ 
ference its ramparts extend twelve thousand paces. “To 
“ Rai belong many towns and territories; such as Shahryar , 
“ Savehh-beldgh, the district of Ghdr and of Ftslidbuiah , and 
“ Shahndm , and Si&rkerrah ; all places well inhabited and 
“flourishing; Rudibdr of Kesran also appertains to Rai; in 
“ the time of Ghdzdn Khan it was attached to Rustamdar. 
“ The work entitled Maajemal belddn describes Rai as so exten- 
“ sivcand populous during the reign of Bah ra'm Gu'R,that it 
“ was connected with Isfahan by the meeting of their respec¬ 
tive gardens”^ 9 ). IIamdali.au, after some particulars of 
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little interest, notices the two streams which supplied Rai 
with water; one on the western side from the district of 
Tangjeh ); the other running northward of the castle; 
he states that the inhabitants were a wine drinking, worthless 
and faithless race; thinking contemptuously of all but them¬ 
selves; at length the population decayed, and during the 
Moghul invasion Rai was completely ruined (si, 
he adds, however, that under Giia'za'n Kha'n it was partly 
rebuilt and repeopled. 

I shall next select some passages from the account of Rai, 
given by Ami'nAhm ED,surnamed Raxi (being a native of that 
city) in his MS. Haft Akim or “Seven Climates.” Having 
noticed different reports concerning its foundation by Ra'z, 
Hu'shang and Seth, he enumerates as existing at Rai in 
the time of Al Mahadi billah, colleges and schools, 
6,400; baths, 1,360; mosques, 46,400; water mills, 1,200; 
caravanseras, 12,700; minarehs , (steeples or towers), 15,035; 
ice-houses, 450; canhts or subterraneous conduits of water, 
13,091; besides rivers and other streams; themehillahs 
or districts of the city were 96; each containing 46 kuchehs 
(^f), and in each kucheh were 40,000 houses, besides 1,000 
mosques; in each mosque were 1,000 lamps, of gold, silver, 

(MS. Kuzhat al Culub. Geogr. Sect ch 2). To confirm tins most extravagant 
statement respecting the extent of Rai iu Bahra’m s time, our author might have 
quoted the verses of Njza'MI, already printed in this Volume, p. 114. 
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or other valuable materials; and these were lighted every 
night. Of inhabited houses “ the aggregate number amount¬ 
ed toeight thousand thousand three hundred and ninety-six.” 

Our author notices the frequent depopulation and ruin of this 
city by the sword and by earthquakes, (»aA J) 

and its restoration and flourishing state until the time of 
Ciiengi'z Kha'n “when seven hundred thousand respect- 
“ able persons suffered martyrdom there”( 40 ). He then cele¬ 
brates the fertility of soil, and luxuriant crops, and admirable 
fruit with which God has favoured the land of Rai; but he 
abstains from further praises, fearing the charge of partiality 
towards his native city; but as good aDd evil may be found 
in all places, he acknowledges that the air and water of Rai 
were not reckoned salubrious; and that feverish agues pre¬ 
vailed there, but in a slight degree; he quotes some verses of 
Kha'ka’ni, and an anecdote relative to the unwholesomeness 
of Rai , borrowed from Hamdallaii; and he defends the 
character of his compatriots from the accusations of that 
geographer and of others; and he concludes by informing us 
that his birth place having never recovered from the ruinous 

c # ) cl j\ M j\jbXali£> The author 

probably exaggerates a massacre which deprived Raioi half its inhabitants in the year 
1221, when the city was delivered up to Chengi'z Kha'm's general by the Sh'fei 
sect; and he put to death almost every person professing the Hanifi doctrine, regarded 
by the other party as heretical. 
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visitation of Chengi'z Kha'n’s army, its rank as chief seatof 
government, had been divided between Tehran and Verdmln. 


M i'rza’ Sa'leh in his brief MS. Journal, confesses that 
respecting the population of Rai much has been said and 
“ written not wholly free from the marvellous style; this place 
“was frequently thinned of its people by massacres and 
“ overwhelmed by earthquakes, and became a scene of de- 
“ solation, although it once contained sixty thousand thous¬ 
and, six hundred and ninety-six inhabited houses”! 41 ). 


But for allowing to this city a very ancient origin, the geo¬ 
graphers can adduce most respectable authority. Tabri 
informs us that king Jemsiii'd having fled from the usurper 
Zoiia'k was concealed at Rai; where also king Mi'nu'ch eijr 
was born, as we learn from the same historian; these circum¬ 
stances refer us to the eighth century before Christ. In the 
seventh we find Afra'sia'b with his Scythian or Turanian 
warriors invading Persia; and of various memorable tran- 
sactions that occurred at this time, the scene is laid by Fir¬ 
dausi at or near Rai. In this city Afra'sia'b triumphant 
first assumed the imperial crown of Persia X) 

as that poet says ; and there he put to death his brother 
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Ighri'reth (^jsjS) who had set at liberty some illustrious 
Persian captives, as we read in the MS. Jamiaa al hekdyat. 
The works of Fazlallaii Cazvi'ni', Mi'rkhond, his son 
Khondemi'r, Sa'dek Isfah a'ni and other historians make 
frequent mention of Rai in the accounts of this period. To 
trace through a long succession of ages all the events for which 
it has been remarkable would dilate this chapter to a dispro¬ 
portionate extent. It must, however, be observed, that of 
Alexander’s visit to Rhages (commemorated by a Greek 
writer quoted in p. 176) the Persians have an ancient tradition, 
rendered imperishable by their famous poet Njza'mi, who 
in the twelfth century composed his extraordinary Secander 
ndmeh or history of the Macedonian conqueror. 

Some of the preceding pages have shown that whether deno- 
ininated Arsacia, Europus, Rageiaor Rai,this city wasafavour- 
ite residence of the Parthian kings, and may have been con¬ 
sidered as their capital. Here, according to Tabri (the 
oldest Persian historian whom I can quote), Ashak, (tjCit) 
or Arsaces, a descendant from Darius, collected an army, 
and assisted by those petty princes (above mentioned p. 
179j note 28), who had started into power on the death of 
Alexander, turned his arms successfully against An tak hash 
or Antiochus; and (about 256 years before Christ) 
was acknowledged by his numerous coadjutors, as their chief 
or sovereign, although each retained, independently, his ter¬ 
ritory and power with the title and semblance of royalty. 
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This recognition of supremacy justified the Parthian mon- 
archs in assuming or reviving the lofty title “king of kings,” 
which appears on pieces of money stamped for the Mace¬ 
donian colonies of their empire, with Greek inscriptions, 
many being coined at Arsaciaor Rai; from the mint of which 
city probably issued other pieces, better adapted, in their 
legends and symbolical devices, to circulate among the Per¬ 
sians ; there are now in my collection some silver coins of 
this class found near the ruips of Rai whilst I resided in their 
vicinity^ 4 *). 

An extraordinary numismatica! anecdote is involved in the 
history of this place and of a celebrated hero whom it pro¬ 
duced; Baiira'm (A#), called on account of his surprising 
strength, and the uprightness and dryness (or hardness) of his 
person, cliubin as if* “formed of wood.” He was de¬ 

scended, saysl’A bii i “from the royal princes and chiefs of Rai t 
“ and no man of his own time surpassed him in valour.” The 
important services which as a general, he had rendered 


( 4S ) See two of these coins noticed io Vol. I. pp. 117, 285,439; and delineated in the 
Wise. PI. nos. 35 and 36. Two brouze coins, also of this class, from other collections, 
I have endeavoured to explain in a little essay before quoted, “ Observations on some 
4i medals and gems,” &c (Sect. VII), Respecting the Arsacidan coins bearing Greek 
legends, BA2IAEA2 BAIIAE(1\, ••king of kings,” &c. See Variant's “Arsacidarum 
“ lmperium sive Regum Parthorum Historia ad fidem numismatum accommodata," 
&c. In saying that the Parthian monarchs revived a lofty title, 1 am authorized by 
Strabo (Lib. XV), who, describing the tomb of Cyrus, iuforms us that according to 
Onesicritus, it exhibited two inscriptions, one Greek tbe other Persian; both signifying 
49 1 9 Cyrus, the king of kings, lie here;” cyw Keifxa t Kvpos (3aai\ivs 
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(in the sixth century of our era) to his sovereign Hormuz (or 
Hormizdas) having been requited by insult, every soldier of 
his army felt and resented the injustice, and renounced their 
allegiance to the king, who resolved to send against them his son 
Kiiusrau (surnamed Parvl'z or Aparvi'z). But the wily 
Bah ram contrived to set theprince at variance with his father; 
for having caused to be coined at Rai an hundred thousand 
direms (^S) or pieces of silver money, bearing the image and 
superscription of KnusRAU,he gave them to some merchants, 
that they might be circulated at Madaien (or Ctesiphon) where 
Hormuz then resided, declaring that they had been struck 
by order of the young prince. This circumstance excited 
violently the rage of IIormuz; as among royal privileges 
the right of coinage was guarded with most vigilant jealousy; 
and his son, although innocent, fled into Azerbaijan , and there 
took refuge in the great Fire-Temple. The money struck 
by Bahra'm is very particularly described in some copies 
of Tabri’s chronicle. Two, of the four which I possess, con¬ 
tain the following passage; “and Bah ram commanded that an 
“ hundred thousand direms should be coined at Rai> stamped 
“ with the figure of Parvi'z; and in the time of the ancient 
** Persian kings, it was usual to inscribe on one side of a direm , 
“ the king’s name; as now, (among Mohammedans) the name of 
“ God, or of the prophet, is written on one side; and On the 
“other, the title of the Khulifah or prince of the country; 
“ thus, among the heathen Persians, both faces of a coin ex¬ 
hibited the king’s resemblance; one representing him seated 
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“on a throne, with the crown on his head; and he appeared 
“ on the other, mounted on horseback, holding a spear in his 
“hand”( 43 ). From the first sentence of a chapter relating 
the history of Bah ra m, we are justified in ascribing this 
passage, not to Tabri himself, but to the learned Vaztr, nearly 
contemporary, by whom his chronicle was, fortunately, trans¬ 
lated into Persian, the original Arabick being now supposed 
to exist only in fragments^); yet the description, although 
seemingly very accurate, is in my opinion extremely doubt¬ 
ful , as no coins ot the Sassanian lamily have hitherto been 
discovered to which we can by any means apply it. Few 


J U3 J > cA* J * ^ J *\ ^ \3 ^ } (43) 

^ 1 ^ — <u r u rs* sa> '-fiji ^y u 

y }j****> (*h ^ u_<J J J Ai-iji A 

^ ^ h?sji*s* ^>y J j+ J J OuU 

V~"' ^ l— V' J 3 *-W* fj* j <U«»w j 

W S. Tdrikh i Tabi'i. , Vl „ .• *. 

Ti„s coin,«e of silver monev in the prince’s name, while his father was still liviti* j s 

noticed by Niza “Sj*^ ^ Jj ^ W) iq.hispoem on the .lory of Khusrau 
and Shi'ri'n. 


^ ,e c * ia P ,er to wliicli an allusion is here-made, begins thus; “and Mohammed 
“ibn Jarir (surnamed Tabri) has not detailed ihe entire history of Bahra'm 
“ Cho'bi’n ; but i have found it completely written in the chronicles of the ancient 
“ Persians, and shall here relate it accordingly 

I**" ^ cT* J (*U3 c .J j 


piy*? *Li 

Numerous additions of this kind which occur in various parts of the work, give consi- 
detable value to tile Persian translation of Tabris chronicle; yet a perfect copy of 
the Irabick original would be a most important acquisition. Bahaka’m is called, 
\<tramus by our historians. 
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Mohammedans, perhaps few Asiaticks, have ever devoted 
their attention to the minute ramifications of antiquarian re¬ 
search ; and I think that this passage betrays a confusion of 
different medals belonging to the earlier dynasties. There is, 
however, a certain class of Persian direms more common than 
any other and very rudely executed, on one side exhibiting 
the head and name of Khusrau, (if many years ago in the 
Essay entitled “Observations on some Medals and Gems, 
“ &c. Sect. VI;” I deciphered their inscriptions rightly); and 
on the reverse a fire-altar with two human figures as supporters; 
the device generally adopted by his ancestors. Several of 
these direms, procured in various towns of Persia, are now 
be'fore me; and it is possible that one of two, (see PI. LIX, 
figs. 1 and 2) found near Baghdad (not far from Ctesiphon or 
Madaien), and representing Khusrau as a young man, was 
among the hundred thousand spurious pieces struck at Rai; 
although it is probable that, as the prince ascended his 
father’s throne soon after, he would be delineated with an 
appearance equally juvenile, on his own legitimate coin. 

I return from this digression to observe, that Rai produced 
before the Arabian conquest, as we may reasonably believe 
(for it was long a royal residence) many celebrated kings and 
warriors besides Mi much eh er and Baura'm, above men¬ 
tioned ; and among several districts in Persia claiming the 
honour of Zera tusut’s or Zoroaster’s birth, (more nume- 
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rous than those which in Greece contended for Homer’s) Rai 
supports its pretensions on no feeble authority 45 ). 

Even in the degenerate herd of its Muselman citizens, some 
ingenious men have appeared whose names deserve a more 
particular notice than the extent or nature of this work will 
allow me to bestow; lawyers, poets,alchymists, astronomers, 
and physicians. I omit the whole mob of its Mohammedan 
saints, as they contributed little to the promotion either of 
literature or of science. 

This place and its inhabitants have been by various writers 
made the subject of encomium and of satire, in prose and 
verse. The Divan of Kha'ka'ni (composed in the twelfth 
century) alludes to them very frequently; and contains one 
poem of more, than twenty couplets, each ending with the 
name of this city. But the ancient celebrity of Rai has in¬ 
duced me to protract this chapter far beyond the limits ori¬ 
ginally prescribed. 

O Auquetil du Perron declares that “ twenty different places contended for this 
"glory;” “ vingt endroits differens se disputent celte gloire,” (Vie de Zoroastre, p. 5, 
in Zendavesta Tome t. part. 2de). “Zrba'tusht was born,according to Mohsan, 
“in the district of Rai ;’—“the ritual introduced by Zer a’tusht a native of Rai in 
Persia. See Sir William Jones’s fifth and sixth anniversary discourses in the Asiatick 
Researches. Mohsan, whom he quotes, (sumamed Fa'ni the evancscen* or 
perishable) is generally regarded as author of that extraordinary work the Dabittan t 
((jUwjO), printed in the original Persian some years ago at Calcutta. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Excursion to the Caspian Sea, through the province of Mazen. 
derail; and return to Tehran. 


r | 'IIE narrative of my travels must now be resumed ; and 
“*■ I shall describe the particulars of a journey from Tehran 
to the Caspian Sea. This was performed in the months of 
February and March, 1812, when I passed through Firhzkuh 
and the forests of Hyrcania, to Sari , once the capital of that 
province and called by Arrian Zadracarta; thence to A'mul, an 
ancient city of the Tabri or Tabari, a people whom we find 
mentioned by the Greek and Latin writers under the name 
of Taxvpot and Tapyri; and returned to Tehran by a road as 
different from that by which I had gone, as the season and 
local circumstances would admit. One motive for under¬ 
taking this expedition was to procure for the Ambassador 
some information relative to certain matters connected with 
the objects of his mission; another was the prosecution of 
my own geographical and antiquarian researches. The 
Mehmdnddr appointed to accompany me on this occasion 
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•was Mi'bza' Sa'dek (jjL h^), a young man of excellent 
character,very pleasing manners,and highly respectable rank; 
liis father being Vazir tothe prince Moiia mm edKuli Mi'rza' 
0_h^* ^5-* 'vho governs Mdzenderdn the province 

through which I had long desired to travel. With him was 
associated in the appointment of Mehmanddr, a king’s officer 
named Mu la' A boa's (^Lc. ^), who, although advanced 
in years beyond the meridian of life, retained all the vivacity 
of youth; he was extremely facetious, yet regarded as a person 
of considerable sanctity; perfectly conversant with the Koran 
and (as the title Maid generally signifies in Persia) capable 
of reading and speaking the original language of that sacred 
volume. But he possessed an accomplishment that promised 
to be, at least on this excursion, much more useful; a know¬ 
ledge of the dialect most common in Mdzenderdn; this 
country he had before visited and was acquainted with many 
of the principal inhabitants of its different towns. 

On the 19th of February, I set out about ten o’clock, and 
joined Mibza'Sa'dek and Mu 'la' Abba's near the city gate 
called Dervazeh-Sh&h-Abd ul Auzim , the road through it 
leading directly to that place, which, as the last chapter has 
shown, is the only peopled remnant of ancient Rat. My 
servants were three in number, besides a muleteer; and 
nearly as many attended each of ray two companions; so that 
our party consisted altogether of fourteen men, among whom 

several were well armed, and, (as on my journey from Shirdz. 
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to Dardbgird) I was the only European. For the direction 
of our march not only during this first stage, but also 
throughout the remainder of our expedition, my reader is, 
generally, referred to the map; constructed faithfully from 
the sketches and notes which I made each day as we rode 
along by means of a watch and pocket-compass ; and accu¬ 
rately copied every night at the halting-place, adding such 
authentick information as could be obtained from natives. 

Having passed through the gate before mentioned, we 
proceeded nearly two miles and a half, to the village of 
Dulab; and advancing almost as much farther, passed the 
ruined castle of Rai, leaving it about a mile from us, on the 
right( 1 ). Half an hour after, or when two farsangs from Tth - 
ran, we ascended a slight eminence, and enjoyed an extensive 
view over the Sahra []^>) or plain, comprising various districts 
which constitute the belukdt of Veranun a,1< * at 

(*) It is probable that this Tillage, Dulab once formed part of the great 

metropolis Rai; hut nearly eight hundred years* ago it was regarded as distinct from 
that city. Baiuakki informs us that when the two Emirs, Masaoud and Mah¬ 
mud “arrived at Rai, M ah mod halted at Dulab, on the road leading to Tabristun, 
“ near the city (of Rai ) " 

jt~* cJ j } A*! y 

This circumstance may he dated A. it. 4lo, A. u. Iu‘21. >e<- the Vl>. T„nkh or 

chronicle of Abu'l Fazl Mohammed ibn al Husein J djj ' >\ 

surnamed Baihakki (J^m) from Baihak (j^) a district oi Ehuri^n. 
His work is rare and valuable, affording many interest mg anecdotes of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud, with whom the author was coutempor ry early in the eieveulii century, and much 
enrious geographical and miscellaneous information. 
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the distance of eight or ten miles the town itself, or seemingly 
a cluster of villages, so called. Thisnameexpresses something 
of plurality, and appears to have originally been Verdm( 2 ). 
Our road was now within four or five hundred yards of rocky 
mountains. At filteen miles, I saw on the right some small 
villages; one, with a few trees, bore the name of Mader-i 
Shah Abbas Ai jA«), or “ the mother of king Abbas." 
At four o’clock we reached the mantel, & place called Kebud 
gumbed (julS J or gumbez as generally pronounced), having 
travelled six farsangs in as many hours ; during which we 
crossed several cuts and streams of water. Beyond the 
hills, (not very lofty), that after the first three or four miles 
bordered our path towards the left, we could discern the 
more remote and immense range of Alburz covered with 
snow ; this we had daily seen from Tehran ; it now appeared 
boundless and Mu'la Abba's (who did not, I must remark, 
speak from his own observation) informed me that its chain 
was continued almost to Bokhara . Our road was for the 

(*) The MS. Diction iry Jehdngtri (in voce ) informs us that “Verdm , according to the 
“author of a work entitled Maagem , tiie name of a town belonging to the territory 
“ of Rail its inhabitants are of I lie Shiah sect; and it is most commonly denominated 
“ Vera min. , 

l ssr\ 4—A* * t 

Jfj J jl ^ j &\+jj l.* 

H \MDALL AH (in MS. \uihat cufub ) places Vtrdmn in lou^. 86, 25; hit, 36, 29. 
Sa'uhk IsFAri A’Ni Ju.his MS, Takuim al beld'tn) places P in long. 86, 40; and lat. 
35.30 Some persons from.whom I inquired at Tchnn, considered Verdmin as distant 
from that city, between five and six farsangs; and Hamdallah (as above quoted in ; 
his diap er of roads and stages; places it at six farsangs from Rau 
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greater part good and level, the last mile through the pebbly 
bed of the river Jajertid the country stony and barren; 

but according to report, the belukdt of Veramin comprehends 
many tracts valuable for richness and fertility of soil; and 
close to our halting-place were some large fields of young 
com that promised well. 

I was lodged in a clean and commodious room of the best 
house in Kebiid gumbed; near it was the “ Blue Tower,” from 
which this place derived its name, traditionally said to be 
one of the seven villas erected by Baiira'm Gu'r ; but the 
verses of Niza'mi, who celebrated those beautiful edifices, 
have not been able to save them from destruction; and of 
this, the Azure Villa or Blue Tower, as of the red and others 
already noticed, a few ruined walls, chiefly constructed of 
brick and clay, are now the only vestiges. Some old per¬ 
sons here who confidently described the building as Mdl-i- 
Gabran{JjJl JU1, or appertaining to the Fire-worshippers, re¬ 
collected inscriptions visible thirty or forty years ago at that 
partwhicb they distinguished by the title of Kerendi Kh6neh,the 
“ Trumpet House ,” or station of musiciajis; but from 
their account I had reason to suspect that those inscriptions 
were only Arabick in Cdji letters, painted on tiles ; other 
circumstances also, induced me to regard these walls as the 
remains of a structure perhaps not exceeding four or five cen¬ 
turies in antiquity'. Out of respect, however, for local tra¬ 
dition, I sketched the ruins, as they are represented in PI. 
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'LX\ (no 3), where the Kerendi Khaneh occupies the middle; 
some rude masses, composed of mud and bricks, remains 
probably ol a castle, are situate on the right; and above 
them are seen two ranges of mountains; the more distant 
being covered with snow. On the left, the great plain of 
Verdmfn, bounds the horizon. I made this sketch from a 
spot near the Caravanserd, which is of stone, founded bv 
Siia'h Adda's, but now falling to decay( 3 ). 

^ e set out on the 20th, from Kebud Gumbed , at seven 
o’clock ; and near it crossed many winding branches of the 
river Jajerud, , now an inconsiderable stream, and drains cut 
fioin it, both for the purposes of irrigation and of weakening 
its torrent, which is said, at some seasons, to overflow its 
usual limits and rush with dangerous impetuosity. Our road 
was without variation flat and dreary, bordered on the left 
hand by a series of rugged hills moderately high; over the 
summit of which we could in different places discern the 
majestick Davavand: on our right hand extended, as far as 
the sight could reach in a southern direction, the great Sahrd 
or plain of Vevdmin , presenting only the appearance of a few 

( 5 ) Mr. Van Mierop, about tho year 1713, halted “at the great caravanserai Kebud 
“ Bumbtd, near which is a lolly turret covered with glazed tiles.” See the extracts 
from his journal iu Hanway’n Travels, Vol I. p. 357. I do not recollect any other 
European traveller who has visited this pi ice. He.deseribes it as thirty Jive miles from 
Tahiran (the number being printed iu figures, probably mistaken for twenty Jive); 
and he only adds respecting it, that “ the soil is indifferently fertile but not sufficiently 
watered,’' 
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poor scattered vilagesat several miles distance: it seemed to 
be closed in and terminated eastward, by mountains which 
from both sides nearly join at Aiwdn-i-Keif ^1)* where 

we alighted, after a ri<le of five farsangs, according to some, 
or as others reckoned it, six ; the journey of this morning was 
probably from twenty to one and twenty miles. 

We met, about half way, thirteen or fourteen men and one 
woman, all on horseback returning from a religious visit to 
the tomb of Ima'm Riza' at Meshehd; they seemed gay and lo¬ 
quacious ; after some conversation my companions look leave 
of them with the benediction zidret-i-sHinnd mubarek bashed 
Us. cy.Vj'l “may your pilgrimage prove auspicious!” 
On the road side was a large irou bomb-shell, said to have 
lain there since the time ot Na'dir Sha h. 

I was received near Aiwan-i-Keif, by the chief Ked-Khudd 
or householder, and conducted to a room in the new 
castle; where he and many other of the inhabitants very 
liberally bestowed on me as a pishkash or offering, not,only 
their own habitations and families, but the whole village, 
and even the belukdt or district of Vera min; they supplied 
me, meanwhile, very abuntantly with eggs, milk, butter and 
excellent bread ; so that, having my own tea and sugar, I 
fared most sumptuously at breakfast. For dinner, also, they 
sent me a fine lamb, and two roasted fowls, covered with a 
pyramid office; over this pillaw was spread some rob-i-dndr 
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or inspissated juice of pomegranates( 4 ). I was feasted too 
with delirious figs, and thoroughly warmed with a good fire, 
although fuel is here exceedingly scarce; the gardens which 
have all been recently planted, affording but few trees; and 
the country adjacent being altogether without wood. 

This village is said to contain one hundred houses, and de* 
rives its name, according to the old KedKhudd's account,from 
the aiuun or vaulted palace of Keip a hero who 

flourished during the Caianian dynasty; after a lapse of a 
thousand years this resilience was converted into a strongly 
fortified castle, which after another thousand years yielded 
to the injuries of time, and now exhibits only ruined walls 
of brick and clay. The modern castle, of which I occupied 
a room, is small, and constructed chiefly of mud ; in its inner 
court the Ked Kkudd , at night-fall inclosed several cows and 
a great number of ewes with their young lambs; the joint 
property, I believe, of all the villagers. Those ewes were 
generally whitish or brownish, but almost every lamb was 
black; and within twenty or thirty years, since the Kajar 
family, (now royal) introduced the fashion of black kulaks 
or caps, it has been an object to the shepherds and farmers 

( 4 ) Jti' From other fruits, from herbs, berries and flowers, the Persians com¬ 

pose by decoction various kinds of xhrab. s>rop, ■ r rob; as appears from the Phar• 
tnacopeia Pcrsica of the ingenious F ither Angelo. See his prescriptions from no. 448 
to 503, under the word S 'charab <— j ^ which signifies wine, a draught, a julep, or 
«>rop; thus lie explains Scharab Ribas by Rob oxypalaii Persici ;no. 4G0;. Rob is 
used iu our own culinary aud ineUicuial preparation. 
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that this colour should predominate among their flocks. 
From my chamber-door I sketched a part of the court, some 

walls and a burge or tower of this new castle; see PI. LXV. 

» 

The people here seemed to speak a kind of Turki or Turcoman 
dialect in preference to pure Persian ; several, both men and 
women were wrapped in cloaks, chequered or cross-barred, 
with stripes, red, blue and green; such as resembled the 
plaids worn in Scotland; some young fellows during the warm 
hours of day, carried these garments twisted and carelessly 
thrown over their shoulders. 


I now found it necessary for the conveyance of my yekhddns 
or boxes, my bed and canteens, to hire two fresh mules; 
one of those which had attended me from Tehran being 
unable to proceed on account of lameness; and the other 
evincing symptoms of weakness that proved it unfit for such 
an arduous undertaking as a journey through the forests of 
J\ldzenderdn or Hyrcania. All here agreed in prognosticating 
various difficulties and even dangers which I should encoun¬ 
ter on my expedition; they talked of the badness, and in some 
places the absolute want of roads: and one man eloquently 
concluded a long catalogue of obstacles by swearing, that he 


had seen when travelling the same course, nothing but “rock 
“and narrow passes, thick woods, rivers and mountains 
“snow and rain;” tang u tang , u jangal, u db u huh, u bar 
u bdrdn (cKV j ^ , uJOu.) ; “then the bi 
“ 1 Tlruzkdh o\t) or “ wind of Fwuzkhh" which is wors< 
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“ than all,” said another, ‘‘must not be forgotten; it has, this 
“very winter destroyed eleven persons.” So unfavourable 
a statement I attributed partly to the spirit of exaggeration 
universally prevalent among Persians; but there was reason 
to believe it, in many respects, too true. All apprehensions, 
however, of trouble or fatigue were lost in the pleasing con¬ 
sideration that I should most probably trace Alexander 
through Sari, A'mul and many other places; and that I had, 
perhaps, already advanced considerably on the same road 
by which Darius fled to the Caspian Straits, and Alexander 
marched, a few days after, when he pitched his camp in the 
vicinity of that celebrated pass; which as Arrian in a passage 
above quoted, (p. 176 n 24), places so far from Rhages (or 
Rai) that to travel the intermediate space in one day, requir¬ 
ed more than ordinary expedition( 5 ). 

Leaving Aiwdn-i-Ktif at half past seven o’clock on the 
21 st, we found the w r ater frozen in many places ; the nights 
and mornings being still exceedingly cold, although the sun 
had acquired considerable power during four or five hours 
of each day. We crossed the deep river-bed near the town- 
walls and gardens, and at one mile ascended a high hill, 
winding by a very narrow and dangerous path, (resembling 
the sheep-walks on our Welsh mountains) half way up its 


(*) So little is this tract of country known, yet so much of it may be considered as 
almost classick ground, that 1 am purposely minute in my account; and have given 
some delineations otherwise uninteresting. 

2 E 
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steep side, from which we looked almost perpendicularly on 
the river below us on our left; until we descended, and again 
crossed it, after another mile. During the next farsang our 
road lay over hills and through chasms between mountains; 
at five miles we passed some fragments of a brick tower on 
our left; and at eight miles again crossed the river; we soon 
after discerned the old castle of Zerabhd. (oU jjY, having sketch¬ 
ed it (See Plate LXV), I went on to a verdant spot just be¬ 
yond the ruins, where we halted half an hour and breakfasted 
under the only tree'that this place afforded, and close to the 
castle-walls. Here I made a second sketch of its appear¬ 
ance, (Plate LXV). This edifice although not large w*as once 
probably strong, being situate on an abrupt and almost in¬ 
sulated rock ; half of which is defended by the river winding 
at its foot; and from the other side, a wall, of which there are 
yet many vestiges, connected it with the adjacent hills ; and 
thus formed a barrier across the intermediate pass. For two 
miles the river continued on our right; at the 12lh we rode 
through it once more, and frequently after. 

About fifteen or sixteen miles from Aiwan-i-Kcif we came 
to Sarum or Sahr&m, as the name was variously pronounced( 6 ). 
This place offered an extraordinary and most beautiful land- 


(•) Or perhaps Sahrun as many called it; but none of my companions on this 
journey could undertake to spell the name; and a puper on which one of uiy Persian 
friends at Tehran wrote it, 1 believe, correctly, has been rendered useless by an acci¬ 
dental stain. On this account, also, the name of Kcilun or Keilum (my next stage) 
e mains doubtfully expressed in our characters. 


Pl litz 



Sa/irum , p. 211 
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scape, of which the annexed view (See PL LXVI), although 
I sketched it with much accuracy, conveys but an inadequate 
idea: tor it cannot do justice to the verdure and richness of 
the gardens, low grounds and fertile valley, that even at this 
unfavourable season presented a smiling prospect; and with 
the rivet gracefully winding through them and thickly plant¬ 
ed on one bank with willows, poplars and others trees, formed 
an admirable contrast to the neighbouring and almost im¬ 
pending mountains, of which the barren sidesappeared yellow 
and brownish, whilst their summits were white with snow. 
This village is situate on the slope of a hill, and its flat- 
roofed houses, at a distance seemed steps rising one above 
another. As we rode by, the chief, with several of his people 
came down from their exalted habitations, and welcomed 
me with a tray of fine apples as a pishkash or gift, besides an 
offer of the whole territory ; notwithstanding this generosity, 
they were, I thought, rather pleased when the mehmandar 
declared his intention of conducting me a little further. We 
accordingly proceeded, about two miles and three quarters, 
among excellent gardens, crossing the river on horseback, 
during that short space, at least twenty times; and reached 
the manzil or halting-place, called Keilun , (See Plate LXVI), 
at half past one o’clock; our whole day’s journey having been 
six rarsangs. Near this village we were received by the 
principal householders, and other inhabitants, who led me. 
to, a good room furnished with a handsome carpet.. 
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Within a mile of Keilun we first found snow actually on 
our path; the winding stream, of which we had scarcely lost 
sight this day, ran towards Aiwan-i-Keif, and as usual in 
Persia, bore the name of those places through which it flowed; 
thus we heard it called the rud khdneh (<oU- or river of 
Zerabud; afterwards of Sarum , and here it was the rud/chd - 
neh-Kcilun. From our last manzil until close to Sarum, a 
distance of fifteen or sixteen miles we saw notone inhabited 
house; nor any appearance of vegetation except at the green 
spot near Zcrabdd already mentioned ; where also was the 
only tree visible during that space : after the first three miles 
our road was mostly good ; but at some places lay through 
narrow gaps or passes between mountains. During the last 
ten or eleven miles the hills presented a succession ol small 
pointed summits, yellow, and nearly equal in size; the ge¬ 
neral outline of their appearance is sketched in the Miscel¬ 
laneous Plate, fig. 21. Among these hills and on our road 
we saw great numbers of cabk (i_£-o) or partridges. Keilun , 
like the neighbouring village, comprises many rows of houses, 

built on a rocky emminence, one above another; but in some 

* 

points of view, the town, especially, when first seen from the 
southern road, resembles a fortress; as the sketch which I made 
inthat direction will sufficiently show; expressing, however,but 
faintly, the natural beauties of this scene; its wooded valley; 
the river winding through it, and the lofty mountains on 
either side (PL LX VI). Many houses here seemed little more 
than excavations in the rock; their low small fronts only ap- 
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pearing; built up with brick or mud in a very simple fashion, 
thus m- But several other habitations were much more 
spacious and externally more handsome; with flat roofs, over 
the mud of which was spread a coat of gtl-i-sefid or 

“ white clay” found near the town, and capable, as the inha¬ 
bitants assured me, of keeping out rain or snow for a hundred 
years; this substance is very different from th egatch (J or pul¬ 
verized alabaster) that has been already noticed. Of many 
houses the flat roofs served as terraces to those immediately 
above them ; thus one projected several feet in front of my 
lodging on a level with the floor; and below it were two other 
rows of similar buildings; whilst I was disturbed at night, by 
various noises of little children crying, mothers or nurses 
soothing them to sleep, and dogs barking, all in a house of the 
row over that which I occupied This place is remarkable 
for fine honey; the cows here appeared to me equally large 
as any that I had seen in England ; and the cloaks resembling 
Scotch plaids were no less common at Keiliin than at Aiwdn- 
i-Keif t especially among the women. 

Soon after our arrival I received a polite message from the 
two sonspf Ashref Kua'n (JL governor of Damavand 
(a city four farsangs distant); expressing their intention of 
paying me a visit in the evening; they sent, meanwhile, as 
a present, some partridges and a fine ahu or antelope, killed 
• during their morning's chase. About six o’clock those young 
men, Agha'Buzurg (wf^UlorUl) and Agha'Kha'n (^ULUl), 
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attended by many servants, came to my room, and remained 
half an hour, conversing very agreeably and giving me 
information respecting Dam/tvand, which made me resolve, 
if possible, to visit it on my return. 

Although we left KeVun early on the 22d, great crowds of 
the inhabitants assembled to see a Farangki , and it is probable 
that no European had before travelled through this place; 
yet they offered no incivility, but gratified their curiosity 
with less rudeness than one of them, perhaps, would have 
experienced in passing through some of our country towns. 
Neither Mi'rza' Sa'dek, Mu'la' Abba s, nor any of their 
servants, nor of mine, had ever been here; we found it 
necessary therefore, (as at Aiwan-i-Keif) to hire a guide; and 
if my account of the last day’s stage, of the present, and the 
next, should abound more in minute detail than in amusing 
anecdotes, the reader will excuse me as describing what I 
conceive to be new ground; and much of it interesting, at 
least to geographers and antiquaries, as connected with those 
remarkable straits or defiles, called by Greek and Latin writers 
the “Caspian gates;” and perhaps forming part of them. 

Setting out from Keilun we went back one mile of our 
last day’s journey; then observing a course nearly eastern, 
proceeded along a valley between two ranges of hills; at five 
miles we advanced towards the north east; at seven miles 
eastward, and crossed a river-bed several times; this ride was 
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wearisome beyond all description; the road rough and bad, 
wet from snow lately dissolved; and very narrow, being con¬ 
fined by barren mountains, except at the fourteenth mile 
where the valley widened a little, and at the sixteenth where 
it expanded into a plain of half a farsang in diameter. Going 
still eastward w r e were surprised by the appearance of 
mountains both on right and left of which the summits and 
sides naturally of a sandy clay, were corroded and indented 
by time and the weather into various forms of decayed build¬ 
ings: and without actual examination 1 should have doubted 

O 

whether they were not real towers, battlements, pinnacles, 
gateways and other parts of a strongly fortified castle. As 
we rode through the valley among them I made one sketch; 
but having passed the imaginary ruin situate on our left (see 
pi. LXV1I) we turned suddenly, at the seventeenth mile (ac¬ 
cording to my calculation) towards the north; and soon after 
towards the north-east. Still the mountain exhibited an 
appearance of edifices, even to its foundation in the river bed, 
which here contained a rapid and copious stream. But the 
prospect was altogether so complicated and extraordinary, 
and my hands so benumbed with cold, that I endeavoured in 
vain to delineate it; and the reader must fancy those steep 
mountains, with their architectural forms, rising from each 
side of the river to the sky; and in some points of view, look¬ 
ing as it they had closed every outlet except the river-bed, 
which, from the body of water violently running in it, threat¬ 
ened to obstruct our farther progress. A path however there 
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was, which led us northward, and another apparently nar¬ 
rower and worse, branched off in the opposite direction as 
far as rocks and mountains would allow me to see. This, 
I thought it possible, may have been the way by which Pietro 
della Valle and his fair companion. Signora Maani, almost 
two centuries a^o, emerged from their difficulties in the 
profondafyangmtissima valle, perhaps unconscious that they had 
passed through one extremity, at least, of the Pylce Caspict; 
or as Sir Thomas Herbert, who travelled the same stage a few 
3 ? ears after, confidently sty les it, the Caspian Strait( 7 ). We pro¬ 
ceeded five or six miles and terminated our most dreary march 
atDelichai(^j\=~ ^JS); asmall castle newly erected,and so called 
(in the Tnrki dialect) from “the mad or furious stream/’ that 
rushes near it; the distance from Kcihin may be estimated at 
twenty-four or twenty-five miles; and in this space between 
one manzil and the other, we saw neither a tree, nor a house, 
not a beast except the mules and horses belonging to ourselves; 
nor a human being besides the men of our own company. 

I was most kindly received by the lord of this castle, a 
highland chief, named Abdillah Kha n (J^L ) whose 
wife’s sister had been married to Mi'rza’ Shefia the prime 
minister. Abdillah was conversing with me at the door, 
when a young man. his nephew, returned from a hunting-party, 

( 7 ) See the “ Viaggi di P. della Valle;” (lettera4da Ferhabad, 1618); and Herbert’s 
Travels, p. 180, (3d. edit. 1665). 
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accompanied by several peasants and dogs; having alighted 
from his horse, he stood before the chief in a respect!uI atti¬ 
tude, placed his hands across his breast, and made a low bow, 
but did not presume to^speak. The uncle welcomed him 
with a gracious inclination of the head, and desired that 
whatever game he had brought home might be immediately 

X 

delivered to me. The young sportsman retired with the same 
respectful silence, and in a few minutes, several partridges, 
and an antelope, were laid on the door of my chamber by 
his attendants. The Khan sent to me with these, a tray of 
excellent fruit. But his highland hospitality did not end 
here; lamenting that earlier notice of my coming had not 
been communicated, which would have enabled him to pro¬ 
vide more ample entertainment, he overwhelmed me with a 
variety of dainties, prepared in the best .style ot Persian 
cookery; lamb, fowls, pilaw, chilaw » exquisite sherbet and 
admirable grapes. I was lodged in a neat and commodious 
room of the new castle, near which were some ruined houses; 
and a few cottages lately built, and chiefly occupied by the 
tenants and farmers of Abdillaii Kha'n. 1 he night being 
exceedingly cold, fires were kindled to warm us; but as the 
wood was not perfectly dry, my companions and myself, who 
had travelled all day in the glare of snow, felt our eyes most 
unpleasantly affected by the smoke. 

From Deltch&i we set out on the 23d, at seven o’clock, , 
having waited some time ready to mount our horses, in ex-„- 
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pectation that the morning might prove fair; but there was 
incessant rain or snow during our ride of two hours, by a very 
bad road to <U) Hablahrud, or Havlahrhd, distant about 
seven miles in a north-eastern course. Here a river,now con¬ 
siderable, though not quarter full, divided the town, or large 
village, into two parts. The castle finely placed on a hill, 

v. 

and many extensive gardens, among which the river winded 
in various inflexions, must render this place beautiful during 
summer; but so unfavourable was the weather, that I could 
scarcely view, much less delineate,any object; my innerclothes 
were wetted through a thick bdr&ni or ‘‘ram-coat;” 

and as the snow and sleet threatened to fall still more abund¬ 
antly, it was unnecessary to dry them. We halted however, 
in a mean house, glad even of temporary shelter, and break¬ 
fasted most uncomfortably and scantily on cold boiled rice, 
bread and bad coffee; after which we proceeded in the direc¬ 
tion, chiefly, of north-east. I saw on the right, at one mile 
and a half from Hablahrud , a village of which the name is 
obliterated in my journal; and another called Man&n , on the 
same side, about six miles before we alighted at Ftruzkuh , or 
as the inhabitants pronounced its name, Piruzkuh; reckoned 
four farsangs distant from Hablahrud, and six from Delichai; 
in all about twenty, or one and twenty miles; but if measured 
by our fatigue, appetite and impatience, more than three 
ordinary stages. For we suffered not only from snow and 
hail constantly succeeding each other in alternate showers, 
but from a piercing wind; and our path was generally, either 
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on the sleep sides and very edges of hills, and not above 
thirteen or fourteen inches wide; or else it led us alone- a 

V & 

narrow valley between stupendous rocks and mountains. 
The remarkable appearance of one tang or narrow defile 
through which we rode(about five miles from Firkzkuh), indu¬ 
ced me to undertake a view; but the cold which almost disabled 
my hands from holding a pencil, and the wet which fell upon 
my paper, barely allowed me to make even the little sketch 
given in PI. LXV1I( 8 ). During most part of this day's 
journey the river was on our right; and at a better season 
must have contributed to embellish the scenery, which even 
now, afforded many views of much grandeur and sublimity. 


Having arrived at Firuzkuh , I was conducted to a good 
room of moderate dimensions; it was perfectly unorna¬ 
mented and unfurnished, and being adapted rather for 
summer than for winter, received through its various doors 
and windows more cool air than was necessary or desirable, 
and I found it difficult to counteract the freezing ventilation 
by kindling an ample fire. My dinner consisted of cabab (t-taS' 
small roasted slices) of mutton; exceedingly good, although 

( 9 ) This allows the chasm between two mountains, which, nearly meeting at the 
bottom, (brill a channel for the river, while in the back "round 'Ome loftv lulls, not 
very remote, so fill the intermediate space, that the prospect seems closed, and a 
traveller uiighr aimo -,1 doubt the possibility of advancing, did not the precipice on one 
side exluhit a dangerous path; rugged, and in breadtli not capable of admitting two 
horses abreast. This sketch was taken after we had passed the tang and descended t 
by the path which 1 have just described. 
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it had been preserved for several months. The sheep in 
winter or spring being very lean, few are killed but at the 
end of autumn; and of these, the flesh, it is said, lasts a con¬ 
siderable time, laid on the roofs of houses and covered with 
ice or snow, found here at all times. After dinner the zabet 
(LjL) or chief, his brother and many other inhabitants of the 
place, favoured me with a long visit. We had perceived, on 
entering the town, a large wolf thrown on some rubbish in 
the street and still bleeding; it had been shot within half an 
hour and looked horribly ferocious even in death : this cir¬ 
cumstance gave me occasion to make inquiries respecting wild 
beats; and I learned that we might expect to see frequently 
during our progress through Mdzenderan , a babr ( ; jj) or tiger, 
a gurbz (j\J) or boar, and a gurg {<-$£) or wolf; besides rubdh 
(sbj,^) or foxes, and thes/jeg/ia7( JUa) or jackals, which abound all 
over Persia. From scorpions cazhdum), it was said, little 
danger occurred at such a cold season; in summer, however, 
they were formidable; and snakes (,U m&r) so numerous and 
so fearless that several might be found on the path of a tra¬ 
veller, scarcely moving at his approach. Th epashehs (aAj) or 
mosquetoes closed this catalogue of the living Hyrcanian 
plagues; for those (jjo) Dives or Dibs, thegigantick Daemons 
who in ancient times infested Mdzenderan , had either been 
extirpated, as every body supposed, by the mighty Rus¬ 
tam; or if any had escaped his scymetar, their malignant 
powers had, without doubt, been miraculously annulled on 
the introduction of Islam , or the Muhammedan religion. 
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But of their former existence sufficient proofs remained; 
as, on the road of Sari, A'mul, and other towns which I 
pioposed to visit, their dwelling places were still visible 
among the rocks and mountains ; and this was the very 
course that Rustam went when pursuing the Di'v-i-sefi'd 
or TV hite Giant. Oneevil, however,was mentioned, ofa very 
different nature, and to me more immediately important. The 
roads were represented as being so bad, that in some places 
to travel three farsangs constituted the laborious journey of an 
entire day ( 9 ). Time had nearly ruined the great causeway or 
kheydbdn (JA*i) constructed by Shah Abba's, and it had 
not been repaired. Butforall these disadvantages a thousand 
local blessings amply compensated; of many noble rivers in 
Mazendemn, such as the lUd-i-Harhaz, the Rud-i-Tejin, the 
Ixud i- Bahbul , t he Siah-rud a.x\d others hereafter noticed, it was 
said that each, like the Caspian sea into which they flowed, 
might be considered &maaden-i-m(ihi % an inexhaustible nursery 
or literally (See Vol. I. p 187) a mine of fish; and the silk, the 
lice, the sugar and honey of that country, were celebrated 
throughout the world: as to its trees, fruits, herbs,and flowers, 
their variety was infinite, and the praises lavished on them re- 


O Pietro della Valle, on his approach towards Sari, was one day unahle to advance 
more than two leagues (by which he always means the Persian farsang or parasans) 
and night had already come on before he could emerge from the forest and the marsh.' 

Andammo dunque con gran fatica superando quei fanghi, ed il fastidio fu tale cbe 
“», tutto quel giorno non potevammo caminar pi* che due leghe, e prima di uscir 
della selva ci si fece notte.” (Viaggi, &c. Lettera 4 da Ferhabad, 1018). 
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minded me of Firdausi's lines, which, in another place, 

I shall take an opportunity of quoting. A different subject of 
conversation was the dreadful bad i Finizkuh , or “wind of 
“ Firuzkuh" which many old persons here, conversant with 
the stars, clouds and other signs, had prognosticated would 
blow the two next days. Should this happen, (the chief 
declared), any attempt to cross the Sahrd-i-Gaduk , or “ plain 
“of Gaduk although not much more than three farsangs 
broad, would expose myself and my companions, our horses 
and mules,, to the utmost danger. He then related many 
alarming anecdotes, and they were loudly confirmed by the 
other visitors, concerning this formidable “Wind of Firuzkhh 
which either buried unfortunate travellers in mountains of 
snow, or by its excessive coldness deprived them of existence; 
for, as one man affirmed with an oath, “jigger pareh kerd” 
(_y sj\) J^>.) “it cut the liver in pieces.” On this account, added 
he, the illustrious Sha'ii Abda's, careful of his subject’s lives, 
caused to be erected on the dreary plain, several camvanse- 
i'6s, at regular intervals, that those surprised by the wind or 
suddenly benumbed, might have an opportunity of saving 
themselves ; but so violent often was its effect, that three years 
ago, a wretched katerji or muleteer, who, when stricken by 

the blast, had through great exertions arrived within a few 

* 

yards of the principal caravansera door, fell down exhausted, 
and never rose( 10 ). Other stories as little exhilarating were 

( ,0 ) But a whole company was not less liable lo destruction on this fatal plain, than 
a solitary wanderer. Many persons now residing at Ftruakuh remembered a troop of, 
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told and attested, by the chief and his friends, who took their 
leave, consoling me, however, with a reflection in the truth 
of which 1 readily acquiesced, “ that the fate of man is in the 
hands ol God/’ I had heard at Tehr&n that the “wind of 
Firtizkkh” sometimes proved destructive both to human crea¬ 
tures and to beasts ; but the same was related of the Shahryar 
blast, (already mentioned), and other local winds in different 
parts ot Persia. I allowed, also, as usual, something for ex¬ 
aggeration in the reports; and had dismissed all apprehen¬ 
sions on the subject, when a messenger arrived from the 
considerate chief, informing me that one very sagacious 
star-gazer had pronounced the appearances of this evening 
auspicious to my next day’s journey. Not wholly disregard¬ 
ing this assurance, warmed by a good fire, and refreshed by 
tea, a beverage which most Englishmen, (and accordingto 
the extent of my observation, most other men) find grateful 
and salutary after fatigue, I arranged the sketches and trans¬ 
cribed into my journal various loose notes taken during the 
last three stages; connecting also the tracks of each day’s 
course into a regular form. Then spreading before me seve¬ 
ral maps ol various merits and degrees of authority, I endea¬ 
voured by their means, and by some passages extracted from 

fifty Turcomans, all young and active, in high spirit^ and mounted on excellent horses; 
braving rashly every danger furboded In the observer of celestial signs, they attempted, 
one bolster us morning, to pass over from this town into Aldztnderan; but ail perished 
in the snow except three or four; and these lived only to reach the farthest caravan- 
sera, and there expired. 
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the works of many celebrated geographers, compared with 
the result of my own personal observations and verbal in¬ 
formation communicated by intelligent persons, to fix the 
site of that extraordinary chasm or valley which ancient 
writers denominated the “ Caspian Gates,” and used as a 
central point in their Asiatick itinerary measures. Though 
a geographical object of such importance, the particular 
spot on which an ancient geographer, measuring from those 
“ Caspian Gates,” would place the foot of his compass, has 
not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. It is, however, ge¬ 
nerally supposed, that a narrow pass near Khuar (Jf~) formed 
the southern extremity of that valley or defile called the 
“Pylce Caspice and this, according to some, terminated 
northwards at Firuzkuh, where 1 undertook an enquiry of 
which the result shall be given in the Appendix. Mean¬ 
while I shall here remark, that placing the lower or southern 
entrance of the Caspian Strait near Khuar or Mahi/lahbagh , 
and the northern at Firiizkhh (as the ingenious and learned 
Baron de Ste. Croix seems perfectly justified in supposing 
it) we describe a valley corresponding sufficiently to the 
extent allowed by Pliny, and to the direction given by Dio¬ 
nysius, with as much accuracy as can reasonably be ex¬ 
pected from a poetical geographer: and if Herbert, errone¬ 
ously quoting (no doubt from memory) that expression by 
which Pliny represents the Caucasian gates or pass, (“ingens 
naturae opus, 5 ’) has applied it with justice to the southern 
portion of our Caspian Strait, I scarcely hesitate to borrow 
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those words, and entitle the vast mountain or rock that so 
magnificently terminates this valley at its northern extremity, 
“ a stupendous work of nature.” The view which I made 
(See plate LX VIII) on my return from the Mazenderan side, 
gives, however accurate, but a faint idea of its majestick sub¬ 
limity. It is unnecessary to anticipate further the subject of 
those Pylce Cuspice; but again referring my reader to the Ap¬ 
pendix, I shall state respecting Fir&ikuh, all that the snow 
and rain, the violent wind and excessive cold which alter¬ 
nately prevailed there, both during my first and second visit, 
would allow me to observe. 

Of the town, which did not appear very large, some houses 
were situate below the mountain; others covering its steep 
side to a considerable heighth, rising one above another. The 
castle, in former times reputed exceedingly strong, had al¬ 
ready fallen to decay early in the seventeenth century, and 
has not, as I understood, been ever since repaired. The 
houseallotted for my accommodation was apparently the best 
that FUuzkuh afforded, and perhaps the only emuret (cy/a*) or 
regular building; the others being small habitations mostly 
constructed of mud. The king on his hunting parties and 
excursions into Mdzcndtr&n had frequently occupied it, 
Although the principal room seemed to have been recently 
plastered, and covered with a ceiling of fresh poplar-trunks, 
stripped of the bark and laid close together, yet it probably 

was the same (noticed by Sir Thomas Herbert) in which 
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Sha'ii Abba's lodged occasionally about two hundred years 
ago. The windows overlooked a precipice, so nearly per¬ 
pendicular, that a stone slightly projected from them, would, 
I think, have rolled into the river flowing at its base. Of this 
stream the banks exhibited a scanty row of willows and pop¬ 
lars,and theadjoining gardens contained some others; the only 
trees visible for many miles, yet not so numerous as to con¬ 
tradict materially the account of this place, written in the 
fourteenth century by IIamdallah; although in the seven¬ 
teenth it appears to have been well wooded. That cele¬ 
brated geographer notices Firuzkiih , which the inhabitants 
consider as the last town of Persian Irak , not in the second 
chapter ot his Nozahat al Culub which relates to lliat province, 
but in the nineteenth, among various cities and districts of 
Fumish the ancient Comisene, and Tabrisfan , the country of 
the Tapari( n ). He informs us that the climate of Firkzkuh is 
cold, and the place without trees; but that it yields to those 
who cultivate corn, very abundant and profitable harvests; and 
that the stream which waters Khuar flows from the castle 


and village of Firuzkuh. ^ ^ J 3 y, 

J j] J cJjb JA*. J J 

Close to the town are many natural caverns in the rock; 
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to these the inhabitants have affixed doors, and use them, 
during severe weather as stables for their cattle. In the sketch 
taken as 1 returned from Mazenderan , the houses appear 
chiefly built on that side of the rock which faces the north 
and north-east; and by which the road had led us from Hab - 
lahrud. When going afterwards to Damavand we passed the 
mountain of Firhzkiih on the other side, in a direction which 
the map will best express( 13 ). 

( ia Herbert, in 1627, came from Halvary , (as he erroneously writes the name of 
Huvlehrud or Hablehrud) to this place which he styles “ Ptriscow , i. e. a broken 
"or divided mountain; and by the position thereof may probably be the issue 
41 of that which Ptolemy calls Anitis . The town is sometimes honoured with the 
V king’s residence; not that the beauty qf hjs house (which is hut. ordinary) allures him, 
4i but lor that there is choice hawking, pheasants and other game, more abounding here 
"than in most other parts of Part Ilia. The pole is here elevated six and thirty de¬ 
crees. The town is refreshed with very sweet water; the situation is upon the brow 
"of a high, well -wooded, but (agreeable to its name) divided hill, having on each side 
"a steep access, whose top lias been crowned with a large castle, which now by age 
"or war, (the canker-worms of all temporaries) is moth eaten; her ribs only appear, 
"expressing desolation(Trav.p. 101, 3d. edit.) I have copied this description that 
the reader may compare it with my sketch (PI. LXVUI), and to correct Herbert’s 
explanation of the name which is compounded of Piruz now generally written 

Firuz, signifying prosperous, victorious, happy, Ac. and A uh or Cuh (*j£) a moun¬ 
tain. Piruz is also a proper name; the Persian king PerozesTLp^/s who reigned 
in the fifth century, is noticed by the Greek historians, Procopius, Agathius, <fec. Some 
have imagined that this mountain derived its name from the turquoise, Ptruzeh or 
Firuzc/i; but 1 could not learn that any had been found there. Della Valle adopting 
the epithet above-mentioned reuders Firuz cuh "Vittorioso Monte/' (Lett. 4, da Fer- 
habad); but some Persians trace its denomination to an ancient monarch or a hero, 
the son, as one person assured me, of Alexander. The casllc of Firuzkuh was taken 
by Taimu'r in May, 1404; and the siege is described by Sheri f ad’di'n A li in 
the sixth book (ell. 2‘t) of his Tirikh or chronicle which Potis de la Croix has trans¬ 
lated under the title of "His oire de Tiruur Bee/' to the excellence of this French 
version I can bear witness, having collated numerous passages with the original Persian 
text. Here the castle of Firuzkuh is represented as one of the strongest, most inac- 
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I now return to my chamber, where, soon after nightfall 
information was brought, that two ch6rwaddrs{ t3 ) had just ar¬ 
rived : each conducting a kdfilah of mules laden with goods on 
their way towards the north; that both those men were per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the signs which indicated vicissitudes 
of weather, had often passed the dangerous plain of Gaduk; 
and that I might rely implicitly on their judgment, , and 
regulate my plan next morning, according to their deter¬ 
mination of halting or proceeding. The night was so in¬ 
tensely cold that I could scarcely sleep; water left in a tin 
kettle, and in a leathern mattarreli w r as frozen ; and some tea- 
leaves in a basin were indurated into a concretion of ice. At 
day-break on the twenty*fourth my servant announced that 
the two charwdddrs had declared the morning to be unfa¬ 
vourable, and that they would not venture to commence the 
journey for at least three or four hours. I indulged myself, 
mean time, with a luxurious breakfast; the old Z&bet having 

O 

furnished in great profusion fine bread, fresh eggs, and ex- 

cessible and celebrated fortresses; constructed on the brow of a very lofty mountain ; 

<- 5 *^ j\j* J*- ^ 5 In the garrison were 

A'* t *-~' v **‘ T yp three hundred MazenderUni soldiers resem- 

bliug Dives , or gigantick daemons; but here we may translate Dive , a valiant warrior, 
as the MS. Jehangtri, tile Durban Katea and other Dictionaries authorize. 

( ,3 ) Charted ) is equivalent ro chdrpd (V^>* for chehdrpd any thing 

four-footed; especially quadrupeds on which men ride, as the Diet Burhdn Katea 
explains it. Ddr (^*)) signifies a possessor, holder, &c. thus chdrwaddr is the person 
who owns or superintends the horses, camels, mules or asses of a kufilah or edravdn . 
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cellent honey. Before nine o’clock a difference of opinion 
arose between the chdrw&dars; one would not risque his own 
life nor the safety of his mules, and determined, therefore, to 
remain at Fir/izk&h. The other more bold, or perhaps, more 
experienced, discovered, notwithstanding the coldness and 
violence of the wind, such appearances among the clouds as 
encouraged him to proceed. Of his sincerity we could not 
possibly entertain a suspicion, for he immediately set out, 
having previously told me that no danger from the wind was 
to be apprehended but on the open plain; “which,” added he, 
“extends only three farsangs; and if you follow my example 
“I can foretell that, (insha-allah “should it please 

“God!”) you’ll arrive without injury at the first jangal or 
“ forest of Mazender&n .” But my companions were not easily 
persuaded to leave the manzil; and it was past ten o’clock 
before 1 had prevailed on them to mount their horses. A 
trifling incident,however,reconciled them to the undertaking; 
for one of our servants, as we entered on the plain, happened 
to espy a rdbdh or fox, and this, he said, as all the world 
knew, was considered an auspicious omen for persons begin¬ 
ning their day’s journey. 

Leaving our baggage to follow at leisure, and galloping 
with as much speed as clouds of the coldest sleet blown vio¬ 
lently and directly into our faces, would permit, we soon 
overtook and passed the chdrwaddr , with his loaded mules, 
struggling through a wide expanse of deep snow, such as Pietro 
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della Valle bad found in the same place; (“Tartiti da Firuz - 
“ cull caminammo ti e Icghe per althsiirie uevi, Lett. 4”). About 
the fifth mile we halted a few minutes under the dreary vaults 
of a decayed caravunserd , where the halt-putrid carcasses of 
tlnee or four horses much gnawed by jackals, were most 
abominably offensive both from their smell and appearance; 
yet in a recess of this gloomy and filthy building, several of 
my party were much inclined to await a change of weather, 
depending on the precarious supply of food which our mule¬ 
teers might bring from Fivuzkuh. I resolved however to go 
forward; disgusted with the caravanseta and not exactly know¬ 
ing the real extent of our danger; for it is certain, as many 
have since assured me, that in consequence of even a slight 
deviation from the proper course, we might have plunged 
without any probability of extrication, into hollows filled with 
snow; and this was a hazard independent of the cutting wind. 
After another wearisome gallop, yet very slow progress of 
live or six miles, we arrived at the Caravameru-i-G uduk , of 
which, notwithstanding the cold, I contrived to makea sketch 
(See PI LX IiX); and visited the adjacent bath, said to have 
been frequently used by Sija'u Abba's; here we rested half 
an hour, congratulating ourselves on having passed, safely, 
though unpleasantly, over the three farsangs of this plain, 
which seems a kind of neutral, unappropriated territory ; for 
some reckoned it in Irak, and others in Mdzendcran. The 
borders however, of this province, are, I think, ascertained 
by nature, which has marked them with a multiplicity of 
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trees, while on the bleak and naked plain adjoining towards 
the south, none probably have ever grown. We proceeded 
halt a mile from the caravanserai , and by a slight descent, 
immediately entered the first jangal or forest of Hyrcania; 
for this name, has been applied to an extent of country far 
beyond the district called Gurg'dn or Gurkdn whence, 

without doubt, the Greeks formed it as D’Anville has inge¬ 
niously suggested. Our road was now over steep mountains, 
or in the very bed of a river flowing between them, and often 
so filled with the stones rolled down by torrents that it proved 
extremely difficult for a horse to proceed, and for the rider 
to prevent falling; with one hand managing the reins, whilst 
the other was engaged in guarding his face from the boughs 
of trees that hung across the path. On both sides the hills 
and rocks were magnificently wooded, and presented, even 
at this season, a beautiful appearance: for the snow resting 

£3 

lightly on myriads of branches seemed to have clothed the 
mountains, from the lowest valley to the skies, in plumage the 
most white, most pure and downy. After a toilsome ride of 
seven or eight miles we halted under some stupendous rocks 
to view the a hunth-i-Div-i-SeJid &U.), or favourite 

“residence of the White Giantlor this celebrated Daemon 
had other places of abode in il Idzendcvdn; it was evidently a 
natural cavern high upon the mountain. “ From this spot,” 
said our guide, “the Giant having heard of Ru'stam’s 
“ approach, fled towards the Caspian Sea.” Near the father’s 
den was another,called the Khaneh-i-dukhtcr-i-Div (aj^u) 
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or the “mansion of the Daemon’s daughter:” this appeared 
smaller, and at the entrance some rude whitish stones pro¬ 
jected on .which, “as persons of well-established veracity de¬ 
clared,” the dukhter had been seen, within a few years, sitting 
in an attitude of sorrow, or amusing herself with a distaff and 
the various implements of spinning. A fastidious critick 
versed in the chronology of Eastern Romance, might perhaps 
object to the great age of this lady; as the barbarian chief, 
whom we may suppose disguised under the name of a White 
Giant or Daemon, was killed by the Persian general of Cai 
Ca'us, (or Darius the Mede), two thousand four hundred 
years ago. But so secure is her mansion, near the summit 
of an almost perpendicular rock, that she may protract lon¬ 
gevity into immortality without fear of any hostile invasion 
from the sons of man ; for none, unless elevated on artificial 
wings, or assisted by machinery of equivalent powers, could 
possibly reach her abode( 14 ). 


It was our intention to have remained all night at Surkhr- 
ab&d, as some called it, or Surkh-rebdt tv, ^ as 


O Id the vicinity of this place, Pietro della Valle describes a cavern bavins certain 
walls of mason work ; the residence of a gigmtick damsel, situate on a pathless moun¬ 
tain so lofty and steep that no one could ascend to it without the utmost difficulty. 
Besides this damsel, who bad rendered herself formidable in the adjacent country, 
many other giants were, he says, the subject of romantick stories; aud he heard that 
their enormous grates had been discovered in the neighbourhood. But these he did 
not see, and treats the account of them as an idle fiction. “ Trovammo ancora nella 
“costa di un alto e ripido monte, che fa spomla alia medesima angusta valle una 
** grotta, con certi muri di fabrica alle quali con grandiscima difficult si „ u * awett-. 
“ dere," <fcc. (Viaggi. Lett. 4 da Ferliabad, 1618;, 
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others), a place near the caves above mentioned, and about 
six farsangs distant from Firhzkuh; but the best building ot 
several scattered hovels which we examined, was in such a 
such a state of delapidation, though dignified with the title 
of Caravansera, that we proceeded on our course, and atone 
farsang beyond it passed by Dudb M^), a place so named from 
some junction of “two streams,"or rather a ramification of the 
river: here we saw a wooden em&ret or edifice designed for the 
king’s summer habitation ; then going on another farsang we 
arrived soon after seven o’clock, the evening being very dark, 
at Tdleh Rudbar *)';), having fatigued our horses and 
ourselves by a journey of eight and twenty or nine and 
twenty miles; of which the first ten or eleven were through 

O 

deep snow ; and the remainder on a very rugged and difficult 
path, but in such a country, as would, at a favourable sea¬ 
son, present to a landscape painter, during every mile, the 
most admirable subjects lor delineation ; view’s of sublime, 
romantick and beautiful scenery. Though not far advanced 
into Mdzender6.n, we had already passed through some tangs 
or narrow chasms between rocks and mountains, of extraor¬ 
dinary appearance ; one I hastily sketched in my journal 
(See Misc. PI. fig. 22), where also I find pencilled the sim¬ 
ple outlines of those houses which w'e had hitherto seen, 
(fig. 23); and plans of different rice-fields, here very numerous 
and abundantly watered ; some being laid out in lines of a 
horse-shoe form, one within and below another, resembling 
the benches of an ancient amphitheatre. (Misc. PI. fig. .24),. 
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Ourhalting place was distinguished from ahamlet called also 
Talch, (both in the district of Suvad Kuh j\J), by adding 
to its name TUidbdr; one of the various words employed to 
express a river, or a place through which flow copious streams. 
It comprised but three or four dwellings and they were of 
the meanest kind. To the structure denominated a caravan • 
sera , I know not what degree of fatigue could possibly have 
reconciled an European; its walls were barely four feet and a 
half high; rudely constructed of stones and clay ; and admit¬ 
ting the wind at various crevices; the snow and rain had 
lately fallen through some considerable apertures in the flat 
roof, and the earthen floor was covered with wet mud to the 
depth of several inches; some large stones, however, were 
brought, and for about ten minutes served me as a seat; but 
I found it as impossible to sit here with comfort as to stand; 
and declared aloud that my situation had become intolerably 
irksome. TheMe/imdndtfYsoon after conducted metoahabita¬ 
tion comparatively excellent; for a man of moderate height, 
wearing his Persian cap, might move in it upright; and the floor 
was dry; this mansion belonged to the naal-band (jJuUi) or far¬ 
rier, who, though a native of Ddmghan , had resided many years 
at Tdleh , supplying shoes for mules and horses; he had cleared 
and swept for me the best corner of his house (for it formed 
but one room and in this was the forge); l,e then spread a 
mat and half-worn carpet near the fire; and seeing me con¬ 
tentedly seated and pleased with his civility, the poor man 

repeated two or three times the munzil mubdrek , or* felicitation 

* 
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on arriving at a new lodging; lie requested that I should 
consider myself master of the house, of the forge, and of 
himself; and he despatched in search of provisions, some 
young men who appeared from the indication of a sable tinge 
to have assisted in his evening labours at the anvil. Eggs, 
bread and rice were soon procured, and greedily devoured; 
but I lay down to sleep lamenting that my baggage had not 
yet overtaken us, as much from the desire of refreshing 
myself with wine or tea, as from a wish to exchange my wet 
clothes for dry. Having slept two or three hours I was 
awakened by the loud snoring of several men, who, although 
they had not encroached on my carpet were stretched close to 
it near the hearth, each wrapped in a p&stin or great-coat 

made of skins; which from the warmth, began now to fill the 
place with a rank and sickening smell. The naal-band had 
just heaped on fresh fuel and the wood being moist nearly 
blinded and half-suffocated me with its smoke; the fleas, too, 
of which there seemed to be thousands, tormented me inces¬ 
santly, and banished all hopes of further repose. Thus cir¬ 
cumstanced 1 lay till morning; having by the fire-light, ob¬ 
served among the various articles that furnished thisHyrcanian 
abode, three long match-lock muskets, hung up against the 
wall; with powder-horns and parcels of bullets; whole rows 
of different-sized horse shoes; the hammers, pincers and other 
tools necessary to a farrier; many large bags of rice; a cock 
with some hens; and a playful kitten that often frolicked 
about my head, and seated herself on my legs or shoulders.. 
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When day appeared through an hole in the ill-thatched roof, 
serving both as chimney and window, I arose and had the 
satisfaction to find my clothes perfectly dried. Soon after I 
received a visit from Mi'rza'A'liMu hamme d \ ^), 

a chief of the Suvad Kiih (s£ ol^u.) district, which begins at the 
first jangal or forest near the Gaduk caravansera, and extends in 
a northern direction beyond Ztrhb. lie brought with him a 
pishkash or present consisting of grapes and pomegranates; a 
lamb, five or six cuhks or partridges, and a pheasant; besides 
an ample and well dressed dish of pilaw. 

Having waited (on the 25lh) until nine o’clock in expec¬ 
tation of the muleteers, and beginning to apprehend that 
some accident had befallen them and our ba^o-aoe on the 
plain of Gaduk , we prepared to mount our horses just as they 
arrived. We heard of their miraculous escapes in the snow; 
of their losing themselves in the forest; and above all of their 
excessive hunger; this I enabled them to satisfy through the 
bounty of my new acquaintance the Mazenderani chief, who 
afterwards accompanied us on the road, not only acting as 
our guide, where without one equally experienced it would 
have been impossible to find the way, but evincing on every 
occasion the most polite attention. Before we left Tuleh 
Rudbdr I sketched the forge; the smaller hovel adjoining, used 
as a stable; the fertile valley wherein are seen two buildings 
or frames constructed of wood, on which rice-straw is stacked 
and pieserved; with the magnificently wooded mountains 
that enclose the valley (See Plate LXX). 
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From Taleh we proceeded six or seven miles; then forded 
the river just below a bridge, part of which having fallen, had 
never been repaired; this is called Pul-i-sefid (jjjl, j,) or “ the 
1 te )i 1 d 0 e ’* From a hovel formed of branches and mud, 
covered with leaves and straw, and styled a caravanserd, I 
made the view engraved in Plate LXVIII, representing the 
bridge; -the road leading towards it from Taleh and those lofty, 
s among which the river beautifully winds. We 
advanced from this spot about one mile and a half, when I 
turned oft the path three or four hundred yards to view the 
Tunkh sang or “stone of the epoch or date;*’ a 

sculptured monument of whichsome peasants had given me an 
account. It stands on the kheyabdn or causeway, once a 
broad and excellently paved road leading to Sari in as straight a 
direction as the inflexions of the river and natural asperities 
and inequalities of the country would admit; but now so 
ruined that a traveller can derive from it but little benefit. 
This Tdrikh Sang is a natural rock, sixteen or seventeen feet 
high, smoothed on the outer lace, and rudely carved in lines 
and squares as I have delineated in Plate LX VII, It con¬ 
tained a short inscription nearly obliterated; said to com- 
memoiate Sha h Abba s s construction of the causeway; 
and the word seneh or year, forming part of the date, 
seemed to confirm this report; and, at least, by its taalik form 
to prove the sculpture of no very remote antiquity. 
We descended into the flat grounds, riding across the river 
m many of its windings; forcing our way through the forest, 
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or scrambling over hills by most steep and rugged paths; at 
four miles beyond the sculptured stone, Mi'rza' A'li Mu- 
hammed pointed out a mountain on the left, where, accord¬ 
ing to popular tradition, Rustam first encountered the Di'v- 
i-Skfi d, who having been defeated, fled towards Amul. 
Mi'rza'Ali took this opportunity of explaining what he him¬ 
self thought respecting the Dives , and the opinion of all intel¬ 
ligent persons with whom he had spoken on that subject( 15 ). 
During the pleasant and instructive conversation of Mi'rza' 
A'li, I felt but slightly the fatigues of our morning’s ride, which 
terminated at Zirdb after a stage generally reckoned 

of foui faisangs; but it almost baffled my calculation by the 
intricacies and difficulties of the rugged path which led us 


O Under various names, such as D'iv-i-Sefld.the “white giant or dasmon;" Div i- 
Mh, the “red Dh;” Div i-Aulud, Div i Arzhcnk and others, were designated 
certain powerful chieftains, Marzebans or “lords of the marches” in this province, who 
.ong refused to acknowledge themselves the subjects of any Persian monarch, but 
were after many combats overpowered by a general called Rustam. From the colour 
of their hair, or complexion, or some other personal circumstance, they derived the 
t. ties or epithets serving to distinguish them; and from the skins of wild beasts in which 
they were clothed, and their excessive cruelty towards invaders, these described them 
as monsters having tails, and armed with horns, fangs and talons; thus we find them 
now represented in the pictures that ornament romances. It is, however, most pro¬ 
bable, that those chiefs occasionally dwelt in caverns among the rocks as places of 
security; and that battles had been fought on those spot, still indicated ^tradition. 
I shall, m the course of this volume endeavour to prove, (if such a matter be capable of 
proof) that although Mdzenderdn was not perhaps the peculiar country, yet it appears 
to have been a favounte and original residence, of the Dives ; and that two very 
ingenious European travellers must have been deceived by the name of Kalaa Sefid 
or the “white castle” in Fare, when they supposed it to have been an ancient habi- 
.a ion 0 t e “ White Giant.” See a note on Marsebdn in the Appendix, last Article. 
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up and down steep-hills; through chasms between rocks, 
across the river Talar , (now broad and rapid, but often very 
considerable) at least twenty times; among trees where a 
passage could seldom be found for two persons abreast; and 
frequently in morasses where our horses sunk to the saddle- 
girths at every step. 

Having alighted at Zirdb I was conducted to a wooden 
emdret or structure, situate on a rising ground, but by no 
means the more reconcileable with my notions of comfort, 
because the king had occupied it on his summer excursions ; 
for the trunks of trees which formed the walls of its only 
room, did not meet each other at any part within a band's 
breadth ; and the roof made of leaves laid on branches (both 
now almost rotten) was so open that the rain and snow had 
rendered the floor a puddle three inches deep. From this I 
looked with longing eyes on a neat and compact edifice 
among some trees below me; and hinted at the superior ac¬ 
commodation which, apparently, it might afford ; but I re¬ 
linquished all hopes of lodging there when my servants 
informed me that the building had been lately erected in 
honour of A'bu' Ta leb (^J'd? ; j'), a holy Imamzddeh; the 
ancient tomb of this venerable saint having, within a few 
years, been destroyed by an earthquake. Meanwhile I re¬ 
ceived a visit from Mi rza' Ali Mohammed, who perceiv¬ 
ing the damp and airy state of my habitation, declared that 
to remain in such a place during the whole night, at this sea- 
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son of the year, would probably occasion a tab-u-larz 
or “ fever and ague,” from which 1 might never recover; and 
this, he said, besides exposing him to the anger of his sover¬ 
eign, (whose guest I was), would, from considerations of 
private and personal regard, be a source of considerable 
regret. Resolving, therefore, to ameliorate if possible, my 
situation, the Mi'rza' left me; but I doubted much whether 
in this instance his endeavours could be rendered effectual; 
from the first day of our journey the best quarters in every 
stage had been, invariably, assigned to me; and this whole 
place, which I had hastily examined, seemed to offer but two 
or three sheds and stables, in which MPrza' Sa'dek, Mu la 
Abba's, all our servants, the muleteers, horses and mules 
were crowded together. My kind friend, however, soon 
returned, and conducted me to a dwelling from which he had 
just dislodged a poor old man, the keeper of the Imam z&deh’s 
tomb. This new abode was a room of thirteen feet long, and 
nine broad, without chimney or window; the side walls were 
live feet high; formed of boards and slightly plastered on the 
inside with clay; the roof was of rice-straw and decayed 
leaves, loosely thrown on branches; and that they might not 
be blown away, some boughs had been laid over all. This 
room or house was attached to the inclosed area of the tomb, 
near which grew some noble trees, evidently of great age. 
These, the tomb, and my chamber 1 sketched, as in Plate 
LXVII; with the wooded hills on both sides, and the river 
Tdldr running in the valley, which its stream often completely 
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inundates; thence, probably,the name of Zirdb (cJyj) “under 
“water” has been given to this place. A carpet was spread, 
a charcoal fire kindled, and I soon found myself well esta¬ 
blished in the lodging; but could not without difficulty fix, 
on its uneven floor, the feet of my palaug (t_CL) or bed-stead. 
The original proprietor of this room, (whose flowing beard 
might have demanded veneration, had he not, through some 
religious vow, as I understood, tinged it with a bright orange 
dye) paid me the usual congratulatory compliments; and 
brought as a pishkash or present, some fine benafshelis (aAouu), 
violets white and blue; of which thousands were growing 
beneath the snow. He requested money to purchase, or to 
supply with oil, a lamp for the holy tomb ; and swore that he 
would offer up a thousand prayers for my prosperity at the 
shrine of his favourite saint. But from Mi'rza' A'li I 
recei\ed a more substantial return for an inconsiderable gift; 
he sent to me (on a tray) two pieces, each containing several 
yards of a coarse but serviceable stuff called chiikhd (l^), 
manufactured and much worn in this country ; it is generally 
of a yellowish-brown colour. 

On the 2flth at half past seven o’clock we set out from 
Zirdb (where I look leave of the worthy Mdzenderdni chief) 
and proceeded as before, through forests and over mountains, 
or in the river Talar, which we frequently crossed; after two 
hours wearisome rideMu'LA' Abbas surprised me by a pro¬ 
posal of breakfasting; we alighted, and his black servant, a 
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Habslii or Abyssinian, produced two laggans, or basins 

of copper tinned (such as have been already described and 
delineated) tied up in a large but not very clean handkerchief, 
which however, on this occasion served as a table-cloth : the 
Zogg«7i«contain6d fowls, concealed in masses of cold boiled rice. 
Having finished our repast and refreshed ourselves with a 
draught from the neighbouring stream, we went on, struggling 
at one time, through mire of so tenacious a consistence, that our 
horses could scarcely extricate their legs from the sloughs; at 
another time fording the river where it was between three and 
four feet deep ; and often endeavouring to discover an easier 
or safer path among the trees; “ a traveller finds here,” said 
the facetious Mu'ia', “such an admirable variety of roads 
“ as must embarrass him in his choice ; for besides the Khey- 
“ a ban (^U:), or causeway, which, it must be acknowledged 
“ is a little kherdb or damaged, there are, the rdh-jangali 
c\j )or “forest-road,”the rah-abi ^)or “water-road,” 
and the vah-gili *)j) or “mud-road.” At length, having 
tried all, we emerged, about seven miles from ZirLb, out of a 
morass,and arrived at the bottom of a high hill, which seemed 
to forman insuperable barrieragainst our further progress; the 
side being almost perpendicularly steep, and the path a mere 
succession ol large stones, thrown one above another on the 
soft clay, but at such a distance that between each there was 
a pool or mire three feet deep, into which horses, mules and 
even the men who had dismounted, could not save themselves 
from sinking. I know not how we should have overcome the 
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difficulties of this ascent, had not the provident Mi'rza' Ali, 
anticipated our distress, and kindly stationed several soldiers, 
hardy and active woodmen, to assist us in climbing the Ser-i - 
Kella, or Kela, for so this acclivity was called( 16 ). We ascend¬ 
ed, at last, to the ruined causeway,each horse and mule having 
been dragged up by some men, while others shoved them on 
from behind; both men, horses and mules often falling when 
near the summit, and in their retrograde motion overthrowing 
those who scrambled after them. About a mile beyond this was 
the Mian-i-kela , and a little farther, the Bun-i-kela, two passes, 
much resembling in badness of road, that which I have above 
described. In these names the word kela (which I saw thus 
written E) signifies, according to the dialect of Mazenderdn , 
(as a native, but by no means of infallible authority, informed 
me), some kind of house, or rather houses in the aggregate; 
and alluded probably to the series of dwellings or small villages 
mentioned by Pietro della Valle as having been constructed 
here a little before his time (the year 1618); but of which no 
vestiges now remain; and therefore, Ser-i-Keld ('X^) would 
be, “the place where those buildings first began;” Midn-i - 
Kela (K ^U.), the “middle,” and Bun-i-Kela (K u j), “the 
“lowest part of them, 5 ’ or “the spot where they termin- 



( li ) It might have surprised a stranger uot acquainted with the political relations 
subsisting between England and Persia, to find these Hyrcanians armed, in the midst 
of their own forests, with muskets almost new, bearing the name of London, and the 
Tower-mark. They wore the bayonets iu their camr-bands (or girdles. 
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ated”( ir ). We rode on the causeway, in such parts of it 
as were still unimpaired, turning off frequently to right or 
left, where the stones of its pavement long since displaced 
by torrents, were deeply bedded in moist clay. It did not 
appear that any attempts had lately been made toward repa¬ 
ration, and some immense trees fallen across the road, (their 
aged roots seeming totally decayed) obstructed it in a very 
considerable degree; for such branches only had been 
lemoved as left a passage in width barely sufficient to admit 
a loaded mule, and in height for a man on horseback to go 
through, not without stooping. Of those trees and of hun- 
dieds on every side, the trunks would have furnished excellent 
planks twenty-five or thirty inches broad, and from twenty 




******* **** «► <>♦<► OO ^ o o 


(>') Yet Della Valle rendered Miun-t Keld by “ (he middle of the scull;» his words 
e “ Ce ue andammo la sera ad allogiar in una di quelle picciolc ville, nuovamente 
“ a ; m,lc * il ,a slrada > cI)e si obiama Mioni Kielle, in lingua nostra, Mezo del Tes- 
dno. (\ iaggi, Lett. 4 , da Ferhabad). I bad written in my journal Kelleh or Kallth 
- ' ^ ol and,like the Italian traveller, should perhaps have translated it a “scull; 1 ' 

although unable to assign auy reason for its entering into the composition of those name*. 
Hut /fe/aappears to be purr Persian according to the best manuscript dictionaries, which 
indicate tU1 different meanings; at present it is only necessary for me to notice one. its pri¬ 
mary signification, a “/rogj ’as I strongly suspect from Herbert's quaint description, that 
tins was the village of which he had forgotten the name, although lie may have recollected 
something of.ts import; the place that he styles a “town of frogs" from the multiplicity 
of those croaking animals which there annoyed him (in May, 1 G 27 ); and the distance 
of twenty one miles from Aliabdd, assigned to it by him sufficiently agrees with my 
calculation. His words are “ a small village whose name 1 have forgot; hut remember 
“ very well that the frogs, (the Bul-bulls, or Philomels of this marish place) assembled 
“in such numbers and chirped such loathsome tunes, that we wished Hunter would 

“ !l aVC ?' Ven them aUOther kin ® : for asone writ «> Garrula limosis Rana coaxat aquis, fa 
To Abatvrr, one and twenty miles from the Tow n of Frogs, w e rode next night," fa 

(Herbert s Travels, p. 182 , Edit, of IG60). 
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to thirty feet long. Six or seven miles beyond the middle 
Keld, near a mined bridge, situate in a most romantick spot, 
amidst scenery which to a more accomplished landscape 
painter than myself, would have afforded an admirable sub¬ 
ject, we met a lady of high rank, the wife of some Khdn, 
proceeding to join her husband at Tehran. She was mounted 
on a fine tall mule; over her face hung a veil of cross-barred 
linen; the stripes being red, blue and brown, and between 
them various small openings through which she saw and 
breathed ; her chakmah (<u^) or boots w ere of the red Buledr 
(jUb) or Russia leather; and like all the females of this country, 
she rode astride; her attendants were two women, muffled in 
w hite didders (,oW)or sheets; and four men, of whom one w r as 
on foot, carrying a long Persian matchlock gun, a sword, a 
dagger or large knife, and a shield fastened at his back, be¬ 
sides seven or eight pow^der-horns and shot pouches. From 
the ruined bridge we went on about half a farsang to another 
not yet so much delapidated, over which we passed with, 
some difficulty and danger. Near this, the ground had been 
partially cleared of trees; but a great number still remained, 
and those of vast bulk and majestick height; from their rich 
and noble appearance, the cawing of rooks that occupied 
their branches, the fine outline of wmoded hills and the ample 
expanse of level tracts, I almost fancied myself riding through 
the ancient and neglected demesne or park of some Norman, 
seigneur or English gentleman; but no venerable chateau or 
manor-house was to be discerned among the lofty trees; nor; 
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There the most eloquent among them related wonderful tales 
of giants and fairies, adventures of celebrated heroes, and 
illustrious princesses, an-d the combats of Rustam with one 
of the Mdzander&ni Dives, “a story, said the narrator, doubly 
“interesting to us here, since all the world knows that they 
“fought on this very spot.” Thus during three or four 
hours after night-fall they entertained themselves and me; for 
through the slight partition, every word was most distinctly 
heard ; but towards midnight some began to snore aloud, 
while others quarrelled respecting the duty of supplying 
wood for the fire round which they had been assembled; 
from this dispute I learned that if the Persian language 
abounds'in flattering and delicate expressions of compliment, 
it is not less copious and energetick in the gross phraseology 
of objurgation. 

Nearly resembling the structure just described were almost 
all the habitations which we had hitherto found in this region 
of forests ; but it must be observed that they are merely the 
temporary dwellings of a few men, who attend at these edra- 
vanserds and dukdns(J6S) or “shops,” to furnish travellers with 
rice, eggs, and fowls, shoes for horses and mules, and other 
necessary articles; whilst the women and children live in. 
more commodious houses, situate among the woods and 
hills, at such a distance from the road as to secure their ten¬ 
ants against the brutality and insolence of the great lords, 
the soldiers, and others who attend them on their journies. 
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The onl y females whom I had seen since we entered this pro¬ 
vince were the lady and her two maids already mentioned; 
and 1 doubt whether any families of Mazanderan confine 
themselves in small villages surrounded with walls, like those 
of the southern provinces. But however mean may be the 
accommodations of its scattered houses, however different or 
perilous the roads that lead to them, a stranger who passes 
through this country is amply indemnified for privations and 
inconveniencies by the opportunity of contemplating nature’s 
beauties under various forms; hills and dales, rocks and 
mountains, thick forests and stately groves, considerable 
rivers, shallow brooks, water-falls, all that admirers of “pic¬ 
turesque” scenery could desire to combine; and I forgot the 
nuisances of my hovel at Shirgdh , while gazing on the adja¬ 
cent dingle, the violets that clothed its banks, and the wind¬ 
ing stream that murmured through it; but of these the prin¬ 
cipal charm consisted, perhaps, in a resemblance (whether 
real or imaginary) which they bore to a favourite dingle and 
stream in YVales; thereby exciting a train of delightful ideas, 
ever associated with the recollection of homc( 18 ). 

On the 27th at an early hour a messenger sent by the Vazir 
of Mazanderdn, brought me two hampers containing nine or 
ten large Russian bottles, full of red wine; procured, it was 
said, from some Armenians of Balfurdsh (or Bdrjurush) , who 
traded with the Russians of Astrakhan. At seven o’clock we 
set out and proceeded by a very bad road through a most 
beautiful country, the river Ttildr being on our left during 
the first three miles; we then crossed it; at the fourth and 
fifth mile we could discern occasionally through openings of 
the forest, Mount Damavand's lofty summit, bearing from us 
pearly W. S. W. We rode over one bridge built of stone 
and brick, and over two or three others constructed of large 
beams and boards; at the seventh mile we ascended a hill 
admirably wooded, when a prospect unfolded itself to our 
view, far exceeding all my powers of description with the 

( ,e ) From the bulk of manuscript materials yet before nie, J am here induced to adopt 
a closely-printed page, that this work, even at the expense of typographical beau»y aud.i 
uniformity, may be comprehended within the limits of three volumes. 

2,k. 
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There the most eloquent among them related wonderful tales 
of giants and fairies, adventures of celebrated heroes, and 
illustrious princesses, and the combats of Rustam with one 
of the Mdzanderdni Dives, “a story, said the narrator, doubly 
“interesting to us here, since all the world knows that they 
“fought on this very spot” Thus during three or four 
hours after night-fall they entertained themselves and me; for 
through the slight partition, every word was most distinctly 
heard; but towards midnight some began to snore aloud, 
while others quarrelled respecting the duty of supplying 
wood for the fire round which they had been assembled; 
from this dispute I learned that if the Persian language 
abounds'in flattering and delicate expressions of compliment, 
it is not less copious and energetick in the gross phraseology 
of objurgation. 

Nearly resembling the structure just described were almost 
all the habitations which we had hitherto found in this region 
of forests ; but it must be observed that they are merely the 
temporary dwellings of a few men, who attend at these cara- 
vanserus and dukdm[J6S) or “shops,” to furnish travellers with 
rice, eggs, and fowls, shoes for horses and mules, and other 
necessary articles; whilst the women and children live in 
more commodious houses, situate among the woods and 
hills, at such a distance from the road as to secure their ten¬ 
ants against the brutality and insolence of the great lords, 
the soldiers, and others who attend them on their journies. 
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The only females whom I had seen since we entered this pro¬ 
vince were the lady and her two maids already mentioned; 
and 1 doubt whether any families of Mazanderan confine 
themselves in small villages surrounded with walls, like those 
of the southern provinces. But however mean may he the 
accommodations of its scattered houses-, however different or 
perilous the roads that lead to them, a stranger who passes 
through this country is amply indemnified for privations and 
inconveniencies by the opportunity of contemplating nature’s 
beauties under various forms; hills and dales, rocks and 
mountains, thick forests and stately groves, considerable 
rivers, shallow brooks, water-falls, all that admirers of “pic¬ 
turesque” scenery could desire to combine; and I forgot the 
nuisances of my hovel at S/nrgdh, while gazing on the adja¬ 
cent dingle, the violets that clothed its banks, and the wind¬ 
ing stream that murmured through it; but of these the prin¬ 
cipal charm consisted, perhaps, in a resemblance (whether 
real or imaginary) which they bore to a favourite dingle and 
stream in Wales; thereby exciting a train of delightful ideas, 
ever associated with the recollection of home( 18 ). 


On the 27th at an early hour a messenger sent by the Vazir 
of Mdzanderdn , brought me two hampers containing nine or 
ten large Russian bottles, full of red wine; procured, it was 
said, from some Armenians of Balfurtish (or Barjuruah ), who 
traded with the Russians of Astrakhan. At seven o’clock we 
set out and proceeded by a very bad road through a most 
beautiful country, the river Tcildr being on our left during 
the first three miles; we then crossed it; at the fourth and 
fifth mile we could discern occasionally through openings of 
the forest. Mount Damavand's lofty summit, bearing from us 
i/early W. S. W. We rode over one bridge built ot stone 
and brick, and over two or three others constructed of large 
beams and boards; at the seventh mile we ascended a hill 
admirably wooded, when a prospect unfolded itself to our 
view, far exceeding all my powers of description with the 

( ,B ) From the bulk of manust ript materials yet before me, I am here induced to adopt 
a closely-printed page, that this work, even at the expense of typographical beauty aud i 
uniformity, may be comprehended within the limits of three volumes. 
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pen, or of delineation with the pencil. Near us was the sweet 
village of Alidbdd (cjlbbO, with its neat farm-houses and cot¬ 
tages, grouped among orange trees now loaded with fi uit; and 
beyond it, though distant several farsangs, over a tract of 
forests and richly cultivated ground, the Caspian Sea was 
visible with a heavy brownish cloud resting on its horizon as 
far as the eye could reach. Having enjoyed this magnificent 
and unbounded prospect for half an hour, we advanced 
about two miles, and met Mohammed Sheri f Kiia'n, an 
officerof high rank, belonging to the prince o t'Sdri’s court,and 
a man of the most pleasing manners; he was attended by 
many horsemen; some of whom discharged their muskets, and 
threw th ejerid (jj^-), galloping about as usual on such oc¬ 
casions ; soon afterwards came an istikbdl from Alidbdd \ the 
principal inhabitants led b} r a very lean kedlchudd (or chief 
householder) and a very fat Jiaji (or one who had made the 
religious pilgrimage to Mecca) ; here also a luti or buffoon, 
having presented me some violets in a ceremonious and not 
ungraceful manner, immediately began to strike with his 
fingers a small drum which he held under his left arm, and 
to dance with uncouth and vehement gesticulations. S n eki'f 
Kiia'n informed me that his Prince would consider as a 
favour my halting this day at Alidbdd; that he had sent fifty 
men to repair the road between that place and Sari, in parts 
that had been undermined and injured by the water; that he 
had postponed a journey to Asterdbad , solely for the pur¬ 
pose of receiving in his capital the English Ambassador’s 
brother; and that I should be welcomed next day on my 
approach to the city, by an istikbdl of two hundred horsemen, 
conducted by Hussein Kiia'n, a nobleman of distinction. 
I alighted consequently at a house prepared for my accomo¬ 
dation in the village, having travelled but three farsangs, or 
about eleven miles; from Shirg&h to Alidbdd. This is the 
spot described by Sir Thomas Herbert with much accuracy in 
a few w'ords( 19 ); although he has written the name erroneously; 
deceived by the substitution of itfor 6, (of which an hundred 

Ob "To Aliavarr, one and twenty miles from the Town of Frogs (see p. 244) we 
' 5 rode next night; a very pleasant place for earth, water and wood, and where we found 
“store of pheasants; a bird abounding in these Hyrcanian towns,” &c. ('Herbert’s 
Travels, p. 182, Edit, of 1605). V 
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examples might be every day remarked), and the lisp with 
which many Persians affect to speak. Aliabdd , (in respect at 
least to San and Barfurush ), is more correctly placed by Han- 
way in his map, than most of the other towns of this country 
(Tiav. Vol. 1. p. 345). Forster, the third and perhaps 
the last European traveller who, before myself, has noticed 
this place, describes it as the “ small village of Alhabad;” and 
he mentions its well-supplied daily market. My computation 
supposes it a little farther from Barfurush than his; but it would 
be unreasonable to expect minute accuracy of mensuration 
from those who on horseback and with much difficulty, cross 
durinu winter the intermediate tract of country, by such a road 
as he found there on the 29th ot January 1/84, and ion the 
10th ol March 18l2. His account, given in the note may 
•without any alteration be applied to its present state(*°). 


At Alidbdd the accommodations were excellent; many 
houses reminded me of some in Brabant and Flanders ^seve¬ 
ral were rooted with very good red tiles, each about tlmtecn 
inches long, and resembling a halt cylinder (See Misc. 11. fig. 
25). Two handsome rooms were assigned to me by the Ked 
Kkudii, at his own mansion ; but this arrangement probably 
caused much inconvenience to the females of his household, 
who on my arrival had removed to the Harem of a neighbour; 
whence, with twenty other women, some wrapped in white 
sheets, many in a striped or cross-barred stuff like our Scotch 
plaid, they amused themselves from the walls, and among the 
orange trees, by staring at a Farangki whenever 1 walked out; 


„ Tbe r o a d this flay was the worst lever had travelled on, and required in the 
412,er season continued labour to make it passable. Though deep dttches are ex- 
“ tended on each side, end d rains cut across to carry off the extraordinary moisture of 
<* he soil we proceeded with much difficulty and hazard * (Forster sjourney from Bengal 
fn FnX’.d &c Vol 11 p. 203, 410 edit.) It is probable that he only visited the few 
Letslffii^rf adjoining that part called the Behar; and calculated the ffistanceae- 
r i . iit.ii muv he inferred from iiis particular notice of the market, and bis silence 

^houses and other buildings which consthute 

whit I have denominated the village; and winch are scattered at a distance ol almost 
two miles from the Bazar, in a direction nearly south-eastern, and therefore, by so 
-Oh the more remote 

4duce°the difference of our respective calculations, almost to nothing. 
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two or three, neither the youngest nor the prettiest, came 
frequently to whichever of my rooms I did not actually 
occupy at the moment, in search of slippers, coffee-cups, a 
spoon, a china bowl, or some other trifling article which they 
had left behind them. This place abounds in provisions of 
every kind; I was feasted off six or seven ample dishes, 
(among which one contained pheasant) with three porcelain 

bowls of different sherbets; besides mast (i^_.U or sour-milk), 

sweet-meats, pomegranates and oranges; there was bread, 
also, but it had been brought from Sari, as all made at Ali- 
ubiid (if local report may be credited) invariably proved 
unwholesome, and in some instances had occasioned death. 
In the evening I received a visit from Muhammed Sheri'f 
Khan, whom the Prince had appointed to accompany me 
as an additional Mehm&ndar; soon after came the principal 
Keel Khuda and other house-holders of the village; they ask¬ 
ed many questions about Yangidunid or America, a subject 
respecting which they evinced as much inquisitiveness and 
ignorance as had often been displayed by men of hidier 
rank in the south of Persia. They assured me that the pash- 
ehs , “gnats or mosquitoes,” had not yet appeared though my 
legs were smarting, at the same time, from some flies so°much 
resembling them, and so numerous that in the night I found 
it necessary to spread the gauze curtains over my bed. The 
weather was delightfully mild during the day; at three o’clock 
(without any fire in the room, all doors and windows beino- 
open), the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rose to 
54; the evening was cold and rendered a bright charcoal 
fire agreeable. It was here customary, as I understood, for 
many persons to assemble in the winter nights about a 
woollen trame, nearly four feet square and seventeen or eigh¬ 
teen inches high, placed over a hole dug in the earthen floor 
and filled with burning charcoal; each person applies his 
feet to the liame, lays his head on a pillow or cushion, and 
one great/e/id/‘(uJUl) (a quilted sheet, or stuffed counterpane) 
is thrown over all who are thus kept warm during a sleep of 
several hours. In my room was one of those wooden frames, 
which the seivants called a hursi (^j^); this name is given 
also to a chair, a throne, or any raised and moveable seat. 
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Soon after seven o’clock on the 28th of February, we set 
out from Alidbdd; and having proceeded half a farsang in 
the direction of N. N. W. (Mount Datndvand bearing nearly 
S. W.) we halted some time at the Bdzdr belonging to that 
village, and caused the feet of our horses to be carefully ex¬ 
amined, new shoes applied, or nails driven, a duty which the 
roads of Mazanderdn render indispensable every day and 
almost every hour; indeed there is scarcely a farsang with¬ 
out a naalband or farrier. This j\j\j Bdzdr (as the word im¬ 
ports) is a market-place, and not only supplies the village 
of which it bears the name, but all the surrounding country 
to a distance of twelve or fourteen miles ; the inhabitants 
chiefly frecpient it on Wednesdays; and I heard that above 
one hundred cows, sheep, calves and lambs are killed in it 
for the consumption of each week. Beef was said to be here 
a much more common article of food than in the southern 
provinces. About four miles farther we alighted to breakfast 
under some trees of immense size close to the Sidh-rud 
or “Black River;” here I sketched a bridge forming part of 
Siia'h AbdaVs causeway or Kheyaban 'See PI. LX1X); on 
which we now proceeded with considerable difficulty at the 
rate of two miles an hour, so ineffectually had several men 
been recently employed in repairing its innumerable defects. 
This road, as was still evident, must have once been a most 
magnificent avenue; being of great breadth, straight for many 
farsangs, and beautifully bordered on each side with large 
and stately trees. 

At four miles from Sdri 1 found Husein Kha'n 
(the prince’s master of ceremonies) waiting to receive me; and 
with him a Mastowfi or secretary, and a boy of twelve or 
thirteen years, brother of Mi'rza' Sa'dek, my Mehmdndar, 
The istikbal accompanying them consisted of about an hun¬ 
dred and sixty horsemen, armed with muskets, and lances. 
Having exchanged compliments, and conversed during a 
few minutes, we all rode on to Sari; and after a journey of 
fifteen or sixteen miles, I entered that city through a crowd 
of at least three thousand persons, and alighted at the house 
of Mi'rza' Reza' (U, h^), Vazir or chief minister to the 
prince who governs in Mazenderdn. He had provided for 
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me a spacious chamber, handsomely gilt and painted, and 
furnished with a magnificent carpet. The usual refreshments, 
coffee and caledns, were immediately presented by his servants, 
who afterwards placed before me two trays containing various 
preserved fruits, and many sweetmeats; cold pheasant, lamb, 
and sherbet of different kinds; all these were offered merely 
as a breakfast, and Isaiaail hinted that the Vazirs cooks were 
already engaged in preparing a sumptuous shami the 

dinner or evening meal. 

During breakfast several large Russian bottles of red wine 
were sent by my kind host, although much of that which I 
had before received from him, yet remained. At four o’clock 
this minister honoured me with a visit; he had just returned 
from the prince’s palace, and wore his full court dress, of stiff 
gold brocade, with fur. His son, my Mehmanddr, (a man 
about twenty-three years old) accompanied him; but stood, 
in a respectful manner, during three quarters of an hour, 
w r hilst the Vazir continued with me; it was well known, how¬ 
ever, that the strongest affection subsisted between them; yet 
according to the custom of Persia, filial reverence prohibited 
his sitting in the presence of his father; at least among stran¬ 
gers or on ceremonious occasions. I remarked also, that 
although perfectly well qualified, and before others always 
ready, to converse agreeably; he now only spoke in answer to 
questions. The Vazir and I sat on one nammed, and by his 
invitation, Mu'la' Abba's, after a few minutes seated himself 
in an opposite corner of the room. Having officially pre¬ 
sented many compliments of congratulation on my arrival, 
from the prince, and less formally from himself, the minister 
fixed an hour for introducing me at court the next dav. We 
then talked on various subjects; he enumerated the towns in 
this country most worthy of inspection, and calculated the 
intermediate distances; endeavouring to prove that I might 
remain his guest at Sdrifive or six days, visit all those places, 
yet be at home in Tehran on the feast of Naur&z , according 
to my declared wish and intention. Conversing on various 
kinds of fruits, he made a sign to his servants who crowded 
about the doors and windows, (as usual during the visit of a 
Persian nobleman); they soon brought a large tray of oran- 
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ges and lemons, which had grown in the gardens of the Vaxir’s 
house; indeed the court before my chamber contained several 
orange trees, loaded with fruit apparently ripe. Of local 
antiquities I could not obtain much information, and began 
to apprehend that many venerable monuments which some 
of my manuscripts described as visible here, no longer existed, 
or that at least their names had been forgotten. On this sub¬ 
ject, indeed, any very confident expectations might have 
been repressed by a passage in the MS. Tarikh i Tabristan, 
which, relating various events of the Muhammedan year 325, 
(or of our era 936) mentions that “in this year an inundation 
“occurred at Sari, which totally destroyed that city; and 
“ of its former buildings left none remaining; and all the 
“inhabitants of Sari retired to the hilly country, until God 
“ had reduced the water”( 21 ). It will appear, however, from 
other extracts of the same work, that some mounds of earth 
or tumular monuments extremely ancient, must have resisted 
the violence of this flood which easily swept away the houses, 
at that time here and throughout Tabristan, very frail struc¬ 
tures, as w r e learn from Egn I1aukal( 22 ). The Vazir left 
me extremely pleased with the affability and politeness of his 
manners; and I soon received further proofs of his hospita¬ 
lity; several trays containing a dinner in quantity sufficient for 
eight or ten hungry travellers, and in delicacy suited to palates 
much more nice than mine; his servants also illuminated my 
loom most brilliantly with many thick candles each about 
lour feet long, in large and very handsome silver shamaacldns 
or candlesticks, placed on the floor at regular intervals; some 
cherdghddns or oil-lamps being interspersed. 

Early on the 29th, Mi'rza' Sa'dek came by the Vazir’s 
desire to ask how I had passed the night; he brought with 

<—_j obil j^ <—j^ } ("*) 

b Aidui J JiJ> J j) ijXjj 

^”) Orient. Geogr. p. 179; and the manuscript Sur at beldan, which tells us that 
j (.. u—JU b> “the materials with which their houses 

“are built, consist chiefly in wood and reeds." These words of one who travelled in 
the tenth century, are now, in the eighteenth, equally applicable. 
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him his favourite brother, several years younger than himself; 
and this boy observed towards the Mi'rza' as much respect 
as a son towards his father. Notwithstanding my invitation, 
he would not presume to sit until authorized by a look of 
permission from the elder In whatever degree of domestick 
familiarity they may privately indulge, this deference is paid to 
seniority among Persian brethren before strangers and ser¬ 
vants. My nahar (J&) or morning repast comprised various 
dishes of meat and rice, with fruit and sherbet, besides some 
excellent fish from the Caspian sea; soon after this breakfast, 
I prepared for introduction at court; drew on my chakshurs 
(crimson cloth boots or stockings) and at half past 
eleven, with Mi'rza Sa'dek and an officer sent for the 
purpose of escorting me, I proceeded on horseback to the 
Arg or citadel, where the prince resided. We were received 
by IIusein Kha'n, master of the ceremonies, in a small 
room, and sat there some minutes in high-backed chairs re¬ 
sembling those of old-fashioned European construction; and 
such as are found in the ante-chambers or waiting-rooms at 
all the royal courts or palaces of Persia; here we were treated 
with kaledns and coffee; and then advanced, making bows at 
stated distances, until we had arrived opposite the talar or 
open-fronted hall in which the prince was seated. Husej.n 
Kha'n next proclaimed that Ser Viliam Vezli, brddevi-ilchi- 
Ingliz, “ the English ambassador’s brother was desirous of 
‘•paving homage to his royal highness, the Shdhzddeh” or 
“ offspring of the king,” and for this purpose had come from 
Tehran. The prince replied, as usual on similar occasions, 
Khushdmed, *' he is welcome/’ Having been conducted to 
the hall of audience, I seated myself where, by a nod, he 
seemed to direct; for during two or three minutes not one 
word was spoken; at length he repeated the welcome with a 
loud voice; expressed the pain he had sufferred on hearing of 
the Ambassador’s illness; made numerous inquiries concern¬ 
ing the King of England, whom he styled his uncle; the num¬ 
ber of his sons; of his troops and ships; the size and popu¬ 
lation of “ Landau ” our great metropolis. The “ new world,” 
Yangi-dunia or America, was not forgotten. He lamented 
that the roads of Mdzenderdn were so bad, and mentioned 
the snow and wind of Fh'dzkdh. I took an opportunity of 
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declaring that my reception and entertainment at his capital 
had completely effaced every recollection of fatigue or danger; 
and, after an interview of about half an hour, I retired with 
the customary ceremonies, and returned to my apartment at 
the Vazirs. Prince Muhammed Kuli Mi'rza'Q;,^ 
appeared to be in his twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth year, 
and of a slender form; his face seemed a little marked by the 
small-pox; and his beard in length almost equalled the kind's; 
his manner, which at first might have been reckoned formal 
and cold, after a few minutes relaxed into a pleasing gracious- 
ness( 23 ). His mother is of an illustrious Mazenderani tribe, and 
many persons consider him as possessing strong claims to the 
future inheritance of the crown; he has ten or twelve children, 
one of whom, a boy about eight years old, has lately been 
appointed governor of Astertibad (ab^U). On my first visit, 
the prince’s dress was extremely rich, of a dark green colour; 
he w ore bazd-bands of jewels on his arms; diamonds, pearls, and 
emeralds decorated his camr-bancl or girdle,and his dagger, and 
wereprofusely scattered in his lap, and on the carpet near him. 
But this display, however brilliant, could not much dazzle 
one who had lately seen the full lustre of his royal father on 
the throne. The same ceremonies were observed here as at 
the other Persian courts. The Vazir stood, during the time 
of my audience, at one end of the room; near him was a row 
of other ministers, mastowjis , secretaries and ushers; several 
officers of state in furred dresses remained outside in the open 
space before the palace; and a large passage leading to it 
was filled with tufangchis or musketeers, sitting on benches. 
I remarked many workmen employed here, in repairing old 
rooms, or constructing new, for the last earthquake (three 
or four years ago) had done considerable damage to the arg 
and to most of the other edifices at Sdrl. The principal Divan 
Khaneh or hall of audience, had suffered from it; 

and the chamber in which the prince received me belonged 
to his khalwet (lzjjU-) or private apartments; it was handsome 


( M ) The prince was described by some of his courtiers, as an admirable horseman, 
and no less excellent as a poet; of his verses Sheri'f Kha'n transcribed for me several 
pages; which furnish a very favourable specitmu; the poetical surname assumed by 

the prince in these compositions is Khusravi 

2 L 
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and of good size; the ceiling coved and lined entirely with 
looking-glass, in thousands of small pieces; the walls were 
nearly covered with pictures ot gaudy colours, but most 
inaccurate as to their perspective and proportions. An im¬ 
mense battle-piece was particularly conspicuous; and next, 
the representation ot an extraordinary group, expiessing the 
power of beauty in a manner highly ridiculous; the princi¬ 
pal personage being Sheikh Senaan ), a grey- 

bearded Musulman, who, though he had attained the reputa¬ 
tion of sanctity, became so fascinated by the charms of a 
fair Christian, that he was induced not only to drink wine 
like an infidel, but to contaminate himself and scandalize 
all true believers by eating pork( 84 ). 

"When it was known that the Vciztr had returned from court 
I hastened to pay him my respects. He mentioned that the 
late earthquake had not only injured several, and totally 
destroyed some houses at Sari, but had also killed many ot 
the inhabitants; that it had pervaded a great portion ot JUd- 
zenderaii, and that at A 'mul particularly, its violence had been 
most severely felt. I expressed my apprehensions of having 
wearied the prince with too long a visit, adding that his affa¬ 
bility and politeness had caused me to forget the lapse of 
time. “I perceived,” says the Vazir “that during this day's 
“ audience, you seemed to me twice, as if desirous of going 
“ away; but his Royal Highness’s looks at the same moments, 
“expressed a wish that the interview should not terminate 
“ so soon.” The course of conversation proved that the Vdzir 
was eminently accomplished as a linguist; and from subse¬ 
quent information communicated by different persons, it ap¬ 
peared that besides his mother-tongue, he understood the Ara- 
bick; Turkish as spoken in the East and West; the Georgian 

( a4 ) Iii this picture, the dukhter or “damsel,” approaching the saint, is attended by 
an ill looking fellow habited in such clothes as were worn in France or England about 
an hundred years ago; these shew him to be a Farangki or European ; and a black pig 
which he carries under his arm sufficiently proves him, in this country, to be a Christian. 
The story of Sheikh Senaan is a favourite subject among the Persians; and this 
pig scene expresses, to their gross perceptions, the influence of love, much more forci¬ 
bly than “Cupid taming a Lion,” or the most refined and beautiful allegory of classi¬ 
cal antiquity. 
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and Armenian languages; the M&zender&ni and other provin¬ 
cial dialects. On philology, a subject at all times most 
interesting to me, our discourse was now insensibly protracted 
to so late an hour that I necessarily postponed, until the next 
day, my intended examination of those structures which 
Hanway (Vol. I. p. 292) has described as ancient Fire-Tem¬ 
ples. During my visit at the minister's, his son, Mi'rza' 
Sa'dek, whom he both loved and admired, stood in the open 
court outside the window, but near enough to hear our con¬ 
versation; with him was a crowd of servants and towns people, 
from whom he was only distinguished by the rich dress which 
he had worne at the palace; neither on him nor on them, 
did the Vhzir twice condescend to cast his ej’es. In the 
evening my room was illuminated as on the night preceding, 
and its floor displayed three or four large silver trays, on each 
of which were several dishes and bowls with high conical¬ 
shaped covers, all likewise of solid silver and of handsome 
workmanship In these were contained pilaw and chilaw or 
rice under different forms; chickens, pheasants, lamb, fish, 
and the usual varieties of shtrini or sweetmeats, besides fruit 
and sherbet. An officer attended by eight or nine servants 
had brought this dinner from the palace; it had been prepared 
by the prince’s own cooks, one of whom, as Ismaail in¬ 
formed me, had inquired of him in the morning, what meat I 
particularly liked. When these circumstances were, some 
weeks afterwards, mentioned to a Khan of my acquaintance 
at Tehran , he declared that such a favour conferred on any 
Persian nobleman must have cost him, in sums to be distri¬ 
buted among those who brought the dinner, at least one hun¬ 
dred guineas or tumdns; on this occasion they had been com-, 
manded not to accept any remuneration for their trouble. 

Next day, (March the first) the prince gave an additional 
proof of his wish to compliment the English ambassador in 
my person, l> 3 ? sending me at an early hour a Khelaat or “dress 
“of honour, ’’comprising a magnificent kahba (Us) of gold em¬ 
broidery on flowered silk; an outside coat with fur; a splen¬ 
did camrband (jJo,^) or girdle, of gold brocade, and a fine 
Cashmerian shawl; there was also a very handsome white 
Turcomdni horse with a silver leading-chain. I had originally. 
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intended to explore, this morning, whatever remains of ancient 
monuments were visible near Sari, and immediately after 
commence my journey towards Ashraf; but the prince’s va¬ 
luable gift merited something more than thanks expressed to 
the officer who brought it; and indeed, the usage of Persian 
courts required that one who had been honoured with a robe 
of state should present himself, clothed in it, before the illus¬ 
trious donor. Accordingly at noon, fully invested with this 
gorgeous dress, and mounted on the white charger, 1 proceeded 
about three quarters of a mile from the citv, to a kind of 
summer house, which the prince was building in the middle 
of a very large new garden. Sri eri'f Kha'n accompanied 
me, and after ceremonies nearly similar to those observed on 
my introduction at the Arg, 1 was led up some very steep 
and bad wooden stairs to the room where Muiiammed Kuli 
Mi'rza' sat, wrapped in furs, the day being very cold and 
the cmaret or edifice open to the wind; a large cushion sup- 
poi ted his back, and he was without jewels or any other mark 
o distinction. lie had come out to the hammdrn or bath and 
was engaged in superintending the plantation of trees’and 
flowers in this new garden, which he had undertaken to make 

m . nn S ° P , easing t , he k,n " ; he therefore begged that I would 
walk through it, and report to his majesty its flourishino-con¬ 
dition ; and particularly the forwardness of some fine orange 
and cypress trees, lately transplanted. I had seated myself 
near the door; after a few minutes the prince desired me to 
come nearer, and we conversed almost half an hour - he re- 
tkat ™y time for seeing the country was so limited 
to tCl A S Slu f’ ^ ke or dered Sherif Kiia'x- 

HealTin wish t0 go in MAzenderfin. 

ite again spoke o America and its mines, and seemed struck 

by the account of the regent of Portugal’s grand diamond 

7V7 r/ ped theklng aud the ambassador would come from 

Tehrhn in the course of another year, when his palm old 

h,s „ ew garden might be in a more perfect state'. Having 

the P nnce 1 "'alked with Sherif Kha'n and 
M A Si dek through most parts of the garden^* 5 ); and 
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returned to my manzel (Jj3u) or lodging at half past one; 
then gladly divested myself of the cumbrous finery, gold bro¬ 
cade, furs and shawls ; and still more gladly, of the kafsh 
(jiiz) or loose slippers with wooden heels two inches high, in 
which I had contrived, not without much pain and difficulty, 
to walk above a mile in the prince’s gardens. The day was 
now gloomy, and rain began to fall. Fahrenheit's Thermo¬ 
meter stood at 53 in the room not warmed by a fire. 

I then rode out to visit those monuments which Manway 
dignified with the title of Fire-temples; but some,as my guide 
declared, had been destroyed by the late earthquake, and 
considerable heaps of ruins seemed to confirm his report; 
these heaps, however, were merely masses of brick masonry, 
and there is reason to believe not very ancient, for on egumbcd 
yet remaining entire, and apparently corresponding in length 
and form to those described by Manway, is evidently a 
building of Muhammedan ages, and exhibits in very dis¬ 
tinct characters an Arabick inscription which the heavy rain 
prevented me from copying. This and the remains of sim¬ 
ilar structures, though probably not exceeding five, six or 
seven centuries in antiquity, bear the names of Feridu'n 
Salm, Tu'r and other illustrious personages whose celebrity 
was established near two thousand years before. One person 
mentioned the“ Tomb oj'Causf and affected to suppose that it 
contained the ashes of that monarch or Cai, whom our writers 
call Darius the Mede, as we learn from Sir William Jones. 
It must be acknowledged that according to Firdausi’s 
historical poem, Caicaus invaded Mdzenderan, and was de¬ 
tained there as a captive by the inhabitants ; but the same 

the prince sat. On the right aud left of this building the main walk terminated in 
small emarets or lodges for gardeners and labourers. The walk which intersected 
this, commenced at the entrance, under an emdret, serving as a guard house for twenty 

or thirty soldiers; and at its opposite extremity was a hawz (^yJ) or reservoir of 

water, so considerable that some affected to call it the deriacheh or take. 

Adjoining this 1 saw the bath, which some servants had just heated for the prince; 
they were then engaged in preparing his rakhet i hammdm °r “ bathing 

clothes,” 
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authority informs us that having been liberated through the 
bravery of his general Rustam, he returned to the south, 
which it does not appear that lie again quitted( 26 ); and this 
tomb was probably erected in honour ot Ca'u's, (Ca vu s or 
Ca'bu's, as the name is sometimes written) one ot those 
princes or chiefs noticed in the history ot Mdzendcrdn as 
having flourished during the fourth century of the Muhatn- 
medan, or the tenth of our era. To whomsoever it apper¬ 
tained, the monument has been long since ruined. \ et this 
place might contain some vestiges of antiquity highly remote; 
as we are justified in believing by a passage ot the Shdlmdmeh , 
\3j& j according to which, Afrasia'b having 
seized the nobles of Iran or Persia sent them as prisoners to 
Sari; this event may be dated almost seven hundred years 
before the Christian era, during the reign of Naudar; but 
we also find an earlier mention of Sari in the same work; and 
subsequent parts of that celebrated poem record its name five 
different times. That Sari was numerously peopled, abound¬ 
ed with provisions, and exceeded Cazvin in size, during the 
tenth century, we learn from Ebn Haukal (p. 179) with whose 
account, as usual, the MS. Sural belddn agrees; adding that 
although A'mul was then the principal city of Tabristan, “yet 
“in former ages those who governed the province resided at 
V Sdrieh’\* 7 ). 

IIamdallah briefly describes “Sdri, belonging to the 
“ fourth climate, and situate in long, (from the Fortunate 
“ Islands) 88-0, and in lat. (from the Equinoctial line) 37-0.” 
It is, he adds, a considerable city and the capital of Mdzen- 
deran. Its air is unwholesome; its products are rice, silk, 
grapes, and corn in great abundance( 28 ). 

(*) According to the MS. Mujmel al Tuarikk," Cat Ca'u's died at Zsta&Ar or Per- 
“ sepolis, and was there interred in the sepulchre of his father/' 

vN. j*l-^ \^$\ 

J\ tjpji- j ~ £3 j\ ( ) 

^—jl ly-A las- (MS. Nuzkat al Culub, cb. xviii). The Persian writer here quoted 
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The MS. Haft aklim declares “ that language is inadequate 
<c to the praises.of Sdri. The gales of Paradise derive sweet- 
“ ness from its air, and the flowers of Eden their fragrance from 
“ its soil. It was founded by Sa'ru'ieh, the son of Da’bu'- 
** i eh, son of Gaw pa'reii, and from ancient times until the 
“ present day has always continued to flourish; and on one 
“ side of this city is a most delightful plain or meadow, ex- 
“ tending nearly two miles”( 29 ). But we must not ascribe to 
Sa'ru'Teh, mentioned in this extract, more than the aug¬ 
mentation, embellishment, or reparation of Sdri; for it ap¬ 
pears from the Tdrikh Jehdn Ard that he flourished in the 
first century of the Hcjra , or during the seventh of our era. 
According to this manuscript, SaVuieh, the son of Fark- 
ha'x, succeeded his brother in the chief government; his 
uncle, after whose name he was called, built the city of Sariif). 
Now we can scarcely suppose that Firdausi, who lived 
within three centuries of this prince’s time, could have been 
ignorant of SarVs modern origin, or guilty of an anachronism 
by introducing its name (as in a line above quoted) into the 
history of kings who had reigned thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen 
hundred years before the city existed. These difficulties may 
perhaps be reconciled by a reference to the MS. Tarikli , or 
particular history of Tabristan , which informs us that “Tu s, 
“ the son of Naudar, and general of the Persian armies laid 
“ the foundation of Sdri, in that place which even at this day 

accords, in the longitude and latitude of Sari with Nassir addin Tusi, and Ulugh Beig , 
whose tables are printed among the Minor Works of Geography, published by Hudson, 
Vol.III.p- 10G, and 138. But the MS. Takwim of Sa'dek Isfaha'ni, places Sari in 

longitude (87-45), latitude (3G-30). 

- iij - ,\ j\ ( 8? ) 

ijf if 

J.** jAj u-wl ff-j* j& <-*}> ‘—4 j\ s l;s fJ)*** “HlV J 

MS. Haft Aklim. Fourth Climate. 

Chapter of the Sovereigns of Tabristan, Rustamdar aud Muzenderan. 
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“ is styled T{ts&n”(p). Having after some lines, mentioned 
the Kasr-i-Shekl (aaa: j^i), a villa or palace, and other edifices 
constructed by Tu's, the historian adds “and the remains of 
“these are yet visible in the tumular heaps called Lumcn- 
“ ctini\ Si ). These passages refer to the seventh century before 
Christ. The author immediately proceeds thus: “and res- 
“ pecting this place now denominated Sari. The king of 
“ Tabristan^ 3 ), Farkha'V the great, of whom an account 
“shall be hereafter given, commanded Ba'v or Ba'ver, a 
“distinguished personage of his court, to erect a city where 
“the village of Auher stands; the ground being there ele¬ 
vated, the springs of water numerous, and the situation 
“ pleasant. But the people of Auher , by means of a bribe* 
“induced Ba'ver to build near that place; and he erected 
“ the city on that spot where now is San; when it was com- 
“ plete, the sovereign came to examine in what manner the 
“city had been built; and having discovered the fraud of 


^ ^ U,L ( 31 ) 

CMS. Tdrikh i Tabristan). - a1 ; Xx* jjJ 

< **i£&* au'jj - Jy& (°~) 

(*) The Sovereigns of Tabristan were formerly styled Ispahbad; and this title like 
?he Latin Imperator , seems derived from military power; for the dictionary Burhan 
Katea thus explains it— J 

</*** > Ajs-I ufb AJU'-J 

j A^As- AJ A>- AA-U AjjtiXsL j jIa^w *_v,| 

^ Aj! <Sa*£ Ajsd j A^j j „Ub> 

“ lfP" h . ia ^ ,iavi "& th f accent fatteh on b, is a title particularly given tollie kingsof 
Tabnstan ; and it also is used in the sense of general, the chief or commander of an 
army, for bud signifies lord, master, or possessor, and aspah or ispeh, ail army; the 
word is sometimes expressed with the vowel accent damma on the b (bud)- and ac- 
” cordin £ to 1l ! e . frahick manner, Jsfahbad The historian Tabri relating various 
transactions which occurred in the year 22 (642 of our era), mentions the Ispa/ibads of 
Tabristan, who were all, he says, from Glldn; and adds— 

Ja^ ? J \Jj y ,t (toJfjj! JA 

LtrA uVjV j -^a.j jl u U,w j ^a)aJ^ 

ca!®- Aj abuj <t£ . ,-Ajy 

<t £ nd “ ie y , had *„f! rt l a,n r chie A a powerful man "named" Farkhdn, and he j£of 
.«v- ” , w \ entitled the Ispahbad hpahbadun, or chief of the chiefs, (like “Kin" of 

« UmPArJ'p 'PT' a 1 umle , r h j s c ° ntro1; and tl,e wo,d InxMad, expresses in 
««!• Faisi-Pahlavi language, a leader of troops, that is, one who conducts an armv 

from place to place " Tfiis old title is also found in the Shahnameh of Firdausi*. 
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“Ba'v, he imprisoned him and afterwards caused him to be - 
“ hanged on the A'mul road, at the village of Ba'ver-jf.ma'n 
“ or Ba'ver-a'vi'ja'n, as it was named from this circum- 
“ stance; and the money which had been received as a bribe, 
“Farkha'n expended in building a village, which when 
“finished he called Dln&r-Kafslun ; the village continues 
“inhabited and the name exists at this day’^ 34 ). A confu¬ 
sion of locality, arising probably from some graphical mis¬ 
take, renders the text a little obscure respecting the exact 
situation of Sari; and Farkha'n is here described as its 
founder, whilst the works above quoted, assign its origin to 
his son Saru'ieh. But this difference cannot much affect 
the antiquity of Sdn; the father and son may have united in 
building it. The name however, (generally written in old 
manuscripts SdnehJ seems derived from Sdruieh. By whom¬ 
soever this city was built, its Masjed jamaa or principal Mos¬ 
que, is said to have been the first edifice that the Muhamme- 
dans erected in Tubribtan( 35 ) 

Among the ancient monuments for which I enquired 
without success, was the “ Tomb of Suhrabf this, according 
to Flrdaust, might be sought in a very distant province ; 
but we learn from the MS. above quoted that it was actu¬ 
ally situate at Sun; for Rustam having at Beltlcesh 
in the territory of Ruian slain the young hero Su- 

riia'b (or Surkiia'b) not knowing until too late that he 
was his own son, caused the body to be removed from the 

< > <► <► «► <?► 4> O <> «► «*♦ ♦ «► «► «► « ► O O ♦ «t> O O O O O O O <0> 4 >O «►<► O k «► O O «► «► & ♦ 

Abb jtj*\ id Usb\ J ifd <U5j t> AjaIj IjiV 

^ A*llb* \j aVaj iLi Aw j 

J <OAj (J.<' (Jifi J ~d aA ajIx* 

j obL ^aa L — > 3~‘J j) d ) ‘^V \jjb »A ,jd 

y pli j*6^} Ail*AO |*6 l^^cLo ^ \j Alb j*l; jUjA Xit 

( 3S ) 1 _Jm'-j A; <^y*f jdhd jJa>* ijf (Jf j IUS. Tarikh 

i Tabristun, which dates the construction of this Mosque in »he year (of the Hejrah) 
1<I0, (of our era 757). 
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scene of fatal combat; “and took the coffin, that it mi^htbe 
“ conveyed to Zavelistun as far on l lie way as Sari; there, at 
“the spot called Liuncu-dMn. on which stood the Kasr i-Ttis 
“or “Palace ot Tu's,” the son ol Naddar, he deposited 
“the body, intending when the weather should become less 
“ warm, to carry it away; but (an accident hindering the ac¬ 
complishment of this design) he himself did not happen to 
“ return ; and it is said that the tumular heap of earth opposite 
“ Ttis’s Villa or Palace, contains the grave of Suura'b’^ 36 ). 

Respecting the propriety with which a classical denomina¬ 
tion has been bestowed on this city, I do not hesitate to 
acknowledge some doubts, since so ingenious a geographer 
as M. Barbi6du Bocage has not been able to satisfy himself 
on that subject( 3r ). Yet D’Anville (Geogr. Anc.) thought 
that in the modern San some vestiges might be discovered of 
Zadra-carta, the name, according to Arrian, of the IJyrcanian 
capital in Alexander’s time( 38 ); and De la Pochette's beau¬ 
tiful map( 39 ), is in this instance conformable to the opinion 
of D’Anville. From manuscripts cited in the preceding- 
pages, some inferences may be drawn to support the anti- 
quity of Sari or Sarieh; but if we could ascertain that this city 
had been called after Sa'eu'i eh in the seventh century of 
our era, (which as 1 have hinted, is not impossible), then the 
derivation of its name from Zadra-carta must be annulled, 
and its identity with the ancient metropolis of Hy rcania other¬ 
wise proved. Both for and against this point, I shall can¬ 
didly slate some arguments in another place, observing 
here, that Pietro della Valle, who describes this city as large 

j-y & W' ujf- JA> V ^ y ( 36 ) 

j3 b ^j] Li—1 

y y ^~**y v*)* s** ?y y y ^ o-* 

C 7 ) See the “Analyse de la Carte des Marches etde I’Empired* Alexandre le Grand, 
“ P ar M Barbie du Bocage, M annexed to the “ Examen Critique des historieus d’Alex- 
“ andre," of Baron de Ste Croix, second edition, p 819, Paris, 1804 

( 38 ) Zabpa/capra, or ZsvbpaKapra , which Arrian styles ti)v fuytmiv nbXiv TrjsYpKavlaf. 
De Exped Alex. Lib. 111. Edit. Gronovii, Lugd. Bat. 1704, pp. 138 and 140. 

O Veter is, &c, necnou Alexandri Itinera, &c. Apud Faden, Loud. 1797, 
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and populous in his time (1618), invariably writes the name 
Sam; and as this word, says he, “ signifies yellow, the place 
“ has perhaps been so denominated from the oranges and 
“ other sorts of fruits, abounding there’^ 40 ). For this I know 
not his authority ; but if we suppose that the ancient name 
related to yellow, an etymologist might derive it from a Per¬ 
sian word, which, by merely reading dr for rd (a transposition 
of letters very frequent) he could reconcile sufficiently to the 
Zaclra (carta) of Arrian( 41 ). 

Concerning the actual state of Sari I must observe.that 
though populous in proportion to its size, it does not cover 
much ground, nor did the number of large and handsome 
houses comprised within it, exceed probably ten or twelve; and 
of these many had suffered considerably from the earthquake 
three or four years ago: the bazdr seemed crowded with peo¬ 
ple and amply stocked with provisions; but the streets were 
beyond ail description dirty ; and even those leading from 
the Vazir's to the Prince’s palace so badly paved, that it was 
extremely difficult to guide a horse with satiety over the large 
loose stones and between the deep holes filled with water and 
filth, which arrested his progress at every third step. The 
time ot my visit was not the season when those “ gales of 
Paradise,” mentioned in the Haft Akim, breathed gently 
here ; 1 remarked that every night during my residence at 
Sdri, a violent wind began to blow about nine or ten o’clock, 

( 40 ) “ Sarft che e un luogo grande e popolato.—Si chiarua questo luogo Saru die sig- 
“nifica giallo , forse per I'abbondauza, the vi e, degli Aranci e d'ogui aitra sorte di 
“frutti.” Lettera IV. da Ferhabad, Mag 1618.—Viaggi, &c. p.232, Ven. 1681. 

( 4| ) Carta or Kcrta (softened info Gard) is the local adjunct, expressing a city, place, 
or habitation, as may be demonstrated in a hundred instances; Tigranoktrta , Dardb- 
gard, the residence of Tigranes, Darius, A c. (See Vol. II, p. 317). Added to tard or zerd 

Oiy) thiswould form Zard carta , the “yeMow city, 0 and in conversation Zarda carta ; 
we have already found towns and villages called from colours, green, blue, <fcc as Sayz~ 
vdr , Kebud gum bed, &c. The Greek transcribers of Arrian's work, not attaching most 
probably) any meaning to the words, placed d before r and wiotp Zadracarta in one 
passage, while in the next they render it Ztudra-carta; in this unsettled state of the 
orthography, it is allowable to suspect another error; and Zarda carta may perhaps 
have been the original name. Every reader of classical history and geography will 
recollect numerous examples of letters transposed and confounded by the Greek co¬ 
pyists in transcribing barbarous or foreign names, as Pasargardce, Pasagardce, Per - 
sargard, Passargad<e,& c. (See Vol. 11. p. 318). 
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loudly shaking the windows of my chamber, and rustling 
among the orange trees that grew before it. In the morn¬ 
ings also, there were strong gusts, but of short continuance, 
and rain fell abundantly both night and day. 

The broad accent was here very striking in words where 
the letter a comes before n, such as nan u \> (bread), which 
among the southern Persians had always been pronounced 
like our English noon; improperly, without doubt, but to their 
ears, and I must acknowledge to mine, very elegantly. The 
Tabri or M&zenderdni dialect was, of course, most generally 
used by the inhabitants; many of them, however, seemed ac¬ 
quainted equally with Persian and Turkish. 

Early on the second day of March, preparing to continue 
my journey, I received from Mirza' Reza' the Vaz'ir, a 
brown ijabu (,A>) or excellent hackney of the Turkish breed; 
he was, said the person who brought him, not sufficiently 
valuable to be regarded as constituting apfsMwA or present; 
but better suited to the bad roads of this province than horses 
brought from Ispahan or Shirdz. Thus from the first momen t 
of my arrival at Sari until my departure, incessant proofs of 
kindness and attention evinced the respect in which our em¬ 
bassy was held by the Prince and his Vazir. At half past 
eight o’clock having taken leave of this hospitable minister, 
1 set out from his mansion; our party being augmented bv 
Muhammed Sheriff Kha n and his servants! 42 ). We rode 
through a considerable part of the city; and at length passed 

O Among the servants of Muhammed Sheri'f Kha'n was a jiludar or groom 
remarkable for great sweetness of voice, which lie sometimes exerted with such effect 
that his melancholy songs moved almost to tears several of my companions, even those 
whose rough aspect indicated the least sensibility; and at tlie close of any cadence 
unusually pathetick,they expressed their applause,exclaiming bah! bah! or wall! wah! 
to which some added the Arabick interjection barek allali! to «■> —,, 
all equivalent to good! admirable! excellent! Richardson’s dictionary (at least the 
lirst edition) informs us that weh e } signifies (in Arabick) “ ah ! alas! or (wehh ) «rief 
sadness;” but the manuscript Farhangs explain it as a Persian word used to express 
approbation and praise; XuJ Jay* jJ <ulS (JehangiriJ 

( Berhan Katea). Wah thus appears as a distinct word, 
although from the frequent change of ft into tv (or v), it might be supposed the same 
with bah or beh to* good, excellent. 
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a gate where fifteen or sixteen musketeers were stationed as a 
guard Near this, I endeavoured to sketch that tall gummed 
with a pointed steeple, and to copy the Arabick inscription 
before mentioned; but the rain obliterated each letter as I 
traced it; and we proceeded by a marshy road about one 
mile and a half, when we rode over the Pul-i-Ab-i-Tejin 
<_>! Jj), a very handsome, strong and spacious bridge, 
erected by the present king; as one, built in the time of 
Sha'ij Abba's, had been destroyed by the river Tejin, or 
rather Tejineh , here exceedingly wide and rapid( 43 ). Of the 
old 'bridge, some remains near the new were still visible. At 
ten miles we halted a few minutes on the road-side; and here, 
during a conversation with different peasants, I contrived to 
delineate the head of one, at the same time representing the 
manner in which many carry the tabr (^j) or axe for cutting 
wood, and the form of this instrument. It is headed with 
iron, the wooden handle being generally about three feet long. 
Here I may take an opportunity of remarking that throughout 
most parts of this province, nearly all the men, several women, 
and even little children carried tabrs of this kind,either in their 
hands, like walking-sticks, or resting by the curve on their 
shoulders, as in Miscell. PI. fig. 26. About thirteen miles 
from Sari the cessation of rain enabled me to sketch a little 
tapeh (<uj) or mount, on the summit of which was a large rude 
flat stone called Takht-i-Rustam , the “Throne or Seat of 
“Rustam;” for here, as tradition relates, that illustrious war¬ 
rior alighted one morning and snatched a hasty breakfast, in 
his pursuit of the Di'v-i-SepTd, or “White Giant;” the forest 
m the back ground intercepted a prospect of theCaspian sea; 
this stone was on the left of our road, (PI. LX1X). At four 
farsangs, or between fourteen and fifteen miles, we went over 
the Pul-i-ab-i-Neka, a high bridge, crossing the deep, rapid, 
and muddy river Neka; this bridge is said to be equally dis¬ 
tant from Sari and from AshraJ which was to be our 

manzd for the night. When we had arrived within five miles 




(«) Rud i Tejin or Tejineh rud, as I find it in a manuscript of 

good authority, tli t'idrtkh Avium A rut; and as Pietro delta Valle writes the name 
which lie says signifies llie ** swift river —“ Chiamano it fiume Teggine rud che vuoh 
“dir Veloce Fiume." Lettera 4, da Ferhabad, !Gi8. 
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of this place, a small party of men on horseback met us; and 
half a mile after, an istikbal of about fifty; we rode together 
during an hour, and 1 then made a view of the small palace 
or villa of Seji-dbdd {o\>\ which is perched on a very lofty 
hill, and ornamented with cypress trees. It w r as built by 
Sha h Abba's, and improved or enlarged by Sha h Seft, 
whose name it still bears ; and, having fallen to decay, many 
workmen are now employed in repairing it (See PI. LXXI). 
Near this, about eighty foot-soldiers, clothed without any 
regard of uniformity, and having muskets of various sizes, 
joined our party and attended us ior half a mile over ground 
which, they said, had once been covered with the houses of 
Ashraf; the first destruction of these they imputed to Nadir 
Sha'ii; and what he had spared, the late earthquake ruined. 
These two scourges were, unquestionably,dreadful; yet I have 
reason to suspect that the accounts of ravages effected by the 
earthquake, have been, in some instances, much exaggerated. 
It was now six o’clock, and the evening almost dark; we 
passed through the - Bdzdr; this and the adjacent houses (not 
very numerous), seemed to be slight wooden structures, co¬ 
vered with reeds and rice straw. \\ r e were admitted into the 
royal garden, a spacious extent of ground, exhibiting many 
noble cypresses, and other trees of considerable size and 
beauty Our horses climbed up some sloping terraces of 
brick five or six feet high, over these a fine stream of water 
descended from the chashmch or fountain, and intermediate 
reservoirs near the palace, where at length we alighted, after 
a journey of about thirty miles; during which weliad, at dif- 
feient times, seen the Caspian sea on our left, distant three 
01 fom larsangs. I was conducted to a good room, and 
learned from an intelligent old ked khudd or householder, that 
Ashraf, a town, which in Sir Thomas Herbert’s time was 
peopled, as he conjectured, by two thousand families, had 
gradually been reduced to the condition of a mean deli or 
villas-. Sha'h Abba's’s palace, described bv that ingenious 
traveller (in 1627) as “pretty large and but newly finished,” 
had been burnt accidentally; and the present edifice was 
erected by Na'dir Sha'h. It bears, like other royal habi¬ 
tations in Persia, the name of Chehl-sutun (^W) or the 
‘Forty columns,” although not comprising half that mini- 
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ber. Its plan, like the style of its architecture, seemed very 
simple; a roof supported merely on two rows of wooden pil¬ 
lars served to connect the wings, if so may be styled those 
brick buildings at each end, containing a few chambers. On 
the third of March, soon after sunrise, I sketched the ap¬ 
pearance or this modern palace and the wooded hills behind 
it (as in Plate LXXI); and then walked through all the ad¬ 
jacent grounds, attended by the venerable bdghbdn or 

gardener, a tall old man whose beard was white as snow; 
lie had offered me for a pishkash , some small red roses, the 
first of this year, and related many circumstances relative to 
the palace, and several extraordinary anecdotes of Na'dir 
Sha'h, whom he 'when a boy or child, for the tyrant was 
assassinated in 1747) had seen here, and still perfectly remem¬ 
bered. It now appeared that these gardens comprehended, 
at intervals of several hundred yards, some magnificent struc¬ 
tures, each of which might even now, if repaired, be consi¬ 
dered as a palace; but with the emaret or edifice destroyed by 
fire, originally the chief of all, must have constituted a resi¬ 
dence of truly oriental and imperial splendour. But through 
neglect rather than time these memorials of Sha'ii Acba's’s 
glory are mouldering to decay. That they were founded in 
the Muhammedan year 1021 (of our era l6l2) we learn from 
a chapter in the MS. Tarikh Aulum A'rdi; an historical work 
composed nearly at the same time; this account, however 
flowery, affords little more than the date, and the praises 
usually bestowed by the author on all his royal master’s un¬ 
dertakings. It mentions in general terms the “baths, man¬ 
sions and tdldrs and the formation of “orchards and 
“gardens resembling Eden, and comprising those various 
“edifices and reservoirs of perfect beauty, filled with pleasant 
“and salubrious water, ingeniously conveyed from the lofty 
“ mountain adjoining into those hawz or cisterns which are like 
“the celestial fountain of Cawsar(**); and those bowers that 


f 44 ' Or a.s the \rabiaus pronounce it Cawthar . This is a river in (Vltthammed's 
Paradise; “ sweeter than honey, whiter than milk, cooler than snow, ami smoother 
“ than cream ; its b inks are of chrysolites, and the vessels to drink thereout of silver; 
“and those who diink of it shall never thirst," See f< Sales Koran,” note on cliapteri 
CVJ1I, entitled Al-Caxvthar. 
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“ might ornament the paradisaical garden of Trent ”( 45 ). We 
then read in plainer language that this place having become 
a favourite habitation of the monarch, “was now exalted from 
“ its original insignificance to the rank of a considerable town 
“ or city”( 46 ). Yet four years after this account was written, 
Pietro della Valle described Ashrafas “an open tract whereon 
“ little had then been erected besides the king’s palace at that 
“ time not complete; with its gardens and one street forming 
“ a bazar , and many houses irregularly scattered in the midst 
“ of trees;” and according to a former passage of the Italian 
traveller’s letter, “ Sha h Abba’s had begun to build at Ashraf 
“another new city”( 47 ). Sir Thomas Herbert in 1627 (nine 
years after Della Valle’s time) speaks of the palace as recently 
finished: “it is large, says he, and looks into very pleasant 
“gardens; albeit, the building itself be not very regular, but 
“ rather confusedly divides itself into four mohols or banquet- 
“ ting houses, which be gorgeously painted.” He then adds 
an opinion, totally different from mine, that “were these 
“united they might better delight the eye. (Trav. p. 183, 
edit, of 1665). My ancient guide first led me to the Emtiret- 
i-Chaslimeh or “Edifice of the Fountain;” whence 

a stream of admirable water flows in successive falls along the 
half-ruined walks, shaded with lofty trees, and once bordered 
with innumerable flowers. Of this emaret I hastily made a 
sketch (PI. LXXI), and then examined it, ascending to the 
third story through many spacious apartments, formerly or¬ 
namented with gilding, Arabesque devices, richly-carved 
wood-work, and mirrors, of which numerous fragments still 

( 4 ‘) Iran or Arem, amagnificent palace with delightful gardens, mentioned in the 
Koran, (chapter LXXXIX). 1 shall hereafter have occasion to notice it more par¬ 
ticularly. r 

cuUbj —jfc J J ( 46 ) 

^sUsjj j\ <ui\j U } y 'joj ju i 

jr J ^ u3^ 3 u^ij 3 

(* 7 ) “ E ] ' 10 Z° aperto, cominciato adesso a fabricare, che infin’ hora non vi k altro 
“che la Casa Reale, non ancor fornita, con i suoi giardini; & una strada in Ba-ar con 
“ molte e molte altre case, sparse senza ordine quit e lit per mezo a gli alberi Sua 
“Maesta ha cominciato a fabricare un’altra nuova citta.” Viag<d. &c Letter* a H. 
Ferhahild, Tom. I. p. 248, 286, Ven. 1081. d 
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remained m sever I lakdwhs “niches,” or recesses. The 
walls of some chambers had been completely painted, and 
in three or four comoartments I traced the vestiges of an 
European pencil. Duma with nymphs at a fountain; near 
lu r a large urn, and dogs; and some portraits, almost of the 
natural size. But from the admission of damp air. (all doors 
and windows having been broken or removed) and from the 
smoke of fires kindled on the floors ot those sumptuous rooms, 
both the outlines and colours had suffered so considerably that 
it was difficult to ascertain the subjects designed. Those 
injuries also extended to some pictures of the best Persian 
school; in which had been delineated, (for they were discern¬ 
ible, though faintly) very graceful forms and handsome faces 
of women, besides various representations of men richly 
clothed as in illuminated Persian manuscripts of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. There were also f ractured pieces of 
glazed tile-work, exhibiting painted scenes from favourite 
romances; but most of this had been lately transferred to the 
neighbouring villa of Stji-abad, which masons were now re¬ 
pairing by order of the king or prince. In other compart¬ 
ments the plaster had been totally or partially cut out from 
the wall; with a design, as it would seem, of removing certain 
groups, the least worthy of preservation; for, from imperfect 
figures still v isible, the subjects were evidently most offensive 
to modesty, but therefore adapted to the corrupt taste of 
Persians; or as Ilanwav sa s of the paintings which he saw 
in another edifice here, “such a* could please only a volup¬ 
tuous Mahommedan.” (Tiav. Vol. 1. p. 294). 1 next visited 
the Saheb- c-Zitmun (^L, e-^D). a large structure different in 
its plan but equally majesiick in decay; and thence went on 
to a more extensive building, situate among lofty chindrs or 
planes, cypresses and orange trees; and explored the recesses 
of its deserted apartments, to enter which had been the exclu¬ 
sive privilege of one man; and even to look on which would 
once have cost any other man his life; for in this hhurem(^) 
had resided the beautiful wives of Sha h Abba's. I after¬ 
wards examined the khalwet (cjjLL) or private chambers of 
that monarch, in an edifice falling to ruin, yet like those above 
noticed, exhibiting through every part, abundant proofs of 
fprmer magnificence. In the modern Chehl-sutun where I was , 

2. n . 
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lodged, some of the old paintings, neatly executed on tiles, 
which had ornamented the palace destroyed by fire, were still 
preserved in the pavement of door-ways and windows. Ac¬ 
cording to thereportof my venerable conductor,several hewn 
stones of the water-works belonging to the Emdret i chashmth , 
had been brought at considerable expense from Astrakhan; 
he said also, that one of the noblest trees, growing in these 
gardens, owed its origin to a shoot or seed, sent either from 
larangkistdn or Hwdustdn (Europe or India) to Siia'ii Abba's; 
this was not mentioned until I had mounted my horse, 
and it was too late to ascertain the particular kind of tree. 
Leaving these delightful gardens and their princely ruins, 
we proceeded to die unfinished villa of Seji-dhud , already de¬ 
lineated in Plate LXXI, which shows its exalted situation, on 
a mountain finely wooded in some places, and in others 
covered with grass beautifully verdant. It was about a mile 
from the Chehl-sutun , and veiy little out of our way towards 
Farrahh-abdd , which we proposed to be the mamel of this day. 
The former villa was most probably that noticed by Han- 
way, and described by an earlier traveller, Sir Thomas Her¬ 
bert, as having been denominated after its founder, Abba's^ 48 ); 
but since the embellishments and additions made by Sh a'u 
Sefi, this monarch’s name has been attached to it, although 
the present edifice, (of the Kuldh Furangki class, described in 
p. 20, and inVol. II. p. 2), has been recently erected on the plat¬ 
form and lower walls of the older building. For the trouble of 
ascending several flights of steps, we were amply recompensed 
by a glorious prospect of theCaspian sea,which was, probably, 
six or eight miles distant; but from such an elevation appeared 
much nearer. Here a bay was formed by arms of the main 
land, widely extended, and seemingly, but as my guide 
declared, not really, insulated. Of many buildings that 
formerly crowned the summit of this hill and contributed 
to the delights of Abbas’s or Sefi’s villa, there now re- 

( 48 ) "At some distance from this, on an eminence, is a small building which seemed 
"to be intended for an observatory. The whole commands a view of a very fine 
“ country, and the Caspian sea, &c,” (Han way’s Travels, Vol I. p. 20 tv “ Abbasebant 
“ <d so »<>t above two miles hence; and far surpasses for a curious summer-house, ex- 
“ celling all his other for prospect, painiting. hum n m, water works, and a forest which 
" is store d game of several sorts.” (Herbert’s Travels, third edit. 1665, p. 183). 
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mained only part of the bath and one end of the aqueduct, 
by means of which water had been most ingeniously con¬ 
veyed upwards from a celebrated spring in the neighbouring 
mountain to a considerable height; this aqueduct was of the 
kind in Persian architecture styled Shuter gulii Jti.) or 
“Camel’s Throat;” having sketched the form of its remains 
(as in Plate LXXII), I visited the liammdm or bath, where 
many painted tiles removed from the chief palace lay neg¬ 
lected on the floor; some still perfect, but a much greater 
number irreparably broken. 

We descended from the eminence of Sef-abdd , went on 
nearly a mile, and passed the Deh-i-Zirvun a village 

dependent on Ashraf; and soon after entered the jangal (J.G*.) 
or forest, through which, with much difficulty we forced our 
way, being often obliged, by stumps and branches of trees, 
to quit the rugged and narrow path, and ride in marshy grounds „ 
where sometimes our horses sunk in water to the saddle-girths. 
We had advanced between five and six miles, when a well- 
dressed chief at the head of twenty horsemen, armed with 
muskets and spears, received us very ceremoniously. This 
chief was Kar I'm Kua'n Afgha'n ^J ); he escorted 

us to his own village, called from its situation on a tumular 
piece of ground, Kard-Tapeli , or Tepeh (<u \y>), the “ Black 
“ l^ttock;” distant from Ashraf about seven miles, and in the 
midst of an extensive level tract, of which the surface, was 
now covered with water and moist clay to the depth often or 
twelve inches, but in summer formed a rich and very fertile 
plain. Rising above this, the Tapeh or “ mount” appeared 
like an island, barely large enough to contain the houses that 
stood upon it; all slight structures of wood, reeds and straw, 
except one enidret, a mason-work edifice (of brick) which had 
been erected for the king’s accommodation when engaged 
on a hunting party. As the name of this place, although 
Turkish, may have been the same, or partly the same, eigh¬ 
teen hundred years ago, 1 had entertained some hopes qf 
being able, in this Tapeh or Tepeh , to ascertain the position 
of Ta/,e, which Strabo describes as the principal or royal city 
of H)rcania; advantageously situate within a little distance 
of the sea, and according to report fourteen hundred stadia^ 
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from the Caspian straits( 49 ). I thought it not impossible that 
the epithet Kara (black) might have been more recently pre¬ 
fixed; or that the Greek transcribers might have omitted it; 
thus Carta mentioned also in the same passage, as the name 
of another town in this province, appears to want the Zudra 
or Zeudra placed before it by Arriant 50 ). But I could not dis¬ 
cover on the “Black Mount” any ruins favouring its claim 
either to antiquity or importance. In the time of Strabo, 
however, the houses of this country were most probably con¬ 
structed of very perishable materials, as in the tenth century 
after, when Ebn Haural travelled, and as they are now, in 
the nineteenth^ 51 ). On our approach to this extraordinary 
village, 1 sketched it as in Plate LXX1I, and having break¬ 
fasted at the king’s hunting-lodge, proceeded two miles when 
we crossed a river of such depth that those who rode on small 
horses were carried down the-stream for many yards; and the 
legs of every man were wetted above his boot-tops. In con¬ 
sequence of instructions sent the day bef re bv my mthmdn- 
ddr , three or four branches of trees had been laid here so as 
to form a kind of bridge; but it yielded to the two first mules 
that were forced half-way over, and they fell in!o the water, 
with a man who drove them. We purchased fish apparently 
of the salmon kind, which some boys had just taken in one of 
their nets or baskets; all the adjacent morass was covered \\ ilh 
snipes, wild ducks, gulls, and other birds. At the fifteenth 

( 49 ) Among die chief cities lie enumerates T dXafipoKt), kcu lafiaptun) Kat K apra, and 
immediately adds, km to (iam\aov Tnirij o ipairi fitKpov virep ~ns SaXarrqs tbpvfieiov 
bu%eiv twv Kaffir uvv nuXiov s-abiovs %i\iovs TtrpaKoolovs Strati. Ceogr. Lib. XL 

(“) See Arrian, (Lib. III.) before quoted p. 2GG. See also M. Barbi6 du Bocage 
(Analyse de la carte, &c. subjoined to Ste. Croix's Examen Critique dps i iist<.riens 
d’Alexandre (2de edit.) p. 819; “ S'rabon fail mention d’une ville de Carta dans I'Hyr- 
“ canie qui doit etre la inline que Zeudra Carta " It is well known that Cm la, softened 
}>y the Persians into Garda and Gat’d, signified a city or town; and occurs in a mul¬ 
tiplicity of instances, added to another word; generally the name of some illiiitiious 
personage; if applied alone, as in the passage of Strabo, it must signify i car efrx , U'> 
“the city;” but from tin* next sentence we learn that Carta was not tire capital [ 
suspect the omission of Zadra, Zeudra, or some other word; ySee p. 2(57, note ). The 
learned French geographer above quoted, (Analyse de la Carte, &c p. 8.9) acknow¬ 
ledging the uncertainty attending Tape, supposes that Amol may be the place which 
now represents it. 

(“) Se . e printed “ Oriental Geography of Ebn H auk al,” and the corresponding 
passage in the manuscript, ( bur al belddn) quoted in p 255. 
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mile (from Ashraf) we crossed, under similar circumstances, 
another river equally deep, then rode on the Kheyubdn or 
paved causeway of Sha'u Abba's, but quitted it soon for the 
intricatejanga/ path, until, about the twentieth mile, accord¬ 
ing to my best calculation, we passed an old brick-built tower 
or barge (^>), called Sep td-dar-e-bun “the root or stump of 
“ the poplar tree”( 52 ); where, emerging from the thick forest, 
we suddenly found ourselves within titty yards pf the very sea; 
the intermediate space being a smooth expanse of sand so fine 
that after the difficult roads which we had just left, this shore 
seemed like the softest carpet^). So many peculiarities in 
colour, taste and other circumstances, have been attributed 
to this sea by various writers, classical and oriental, that I had 
long been desirous of visiting it. My first observations na¬ 
turally were made on its distant appearance; viewed from the 
hill at Alidbdd (see p. 250), it resembled any other sea; but 
standing near its waves, 1 fancied that they looked more 
brown than the waters of the Atlantick or Indian ocean, or of 
the Persian gulf; this colour was evidently caused by the 
admixture of fine sand; each wave as it approached the shore 




( M ) ^ The word dir J\£ y according to the Farhang Burhan Katca 

signifies in its primary sense a tree; and we find scjj'td dar thus explained in the same 
excellent Dictionary; “it is a tree exceedingly graceful in its shape and well propor- 
<* tioned, with leaves growing in a pleasing manner, and it is one of the seven kinds of 
«« bid ov willow; it does not yield fruit or any other product; and it is said that between 
° this and the date tret, such ail antipathy exists that it will not become green, nor 




“ flourish in the same place." 

4L40- j\ ) L-yJ ' J 

l •• v A<r ^ li#^JL s:j j ^ 2 j 

The name is also written Sepiddr and Scftdur; and signifies the 

«white tree*' or “poplar." It is the gkarab of the Arabians, or as some call it 
isham flukey according to H \ mdallah in that chapter of his Nozhat al Colub which 
relates to trees not bearing fruit. (See Vol. I.p.43, note 57). 


( #3 ) As it would interrupt considerably this narrative of my journey, \ shall place in 
the Appendix what was originally designed for insertion here, a section or chapter 
relating peculiarly to the great “Caspian Lake;" for so our Milton, (Par Reg. III. 
271) calls this extraordinary sea, and such Herodotus knew it to be;' H’Sc Karon? 
BaXncraa e<tti eir ’ eiovrijs ov avf.ifucryovcrarTj treprj SaXcurcra. (Lib I. 203). In that sec¬ 
tion an original map of the Caspian sea furnished by a very ancient and valuable Persian 
manuscript, will enable me to form a kind of “ Periplus,” which it is my intention to 
illustrate with extracts from the works of Eastern authors. 
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seemed white from froth; this it deposited on the beach and 
retired apparently loaded with the sand which it had set in 
motion. I could not perceive, even when on its brink, that 
marine or saline smell which so sensibly indicates the ocean 
at a considerable distance. That the Caspian sea wanted this 
smell was often remarked, as we advanced towards it, by ray 
servant Ismaail, whose life had been chiefly past on the shore 
of the Persian Gulf. The only shells which rewarded our 
search along the strand, so nearly resembled the common 
English cockle-shells that I should have hesitated to offer the 
engraved representation of two, (from twenty or thirty now 
before me) had not an ingenious conchologist pronounced 
them worthy of delineation. They appear in Misc. PI. fig. 27, 
of the real size. No person with whom I conversed on the 
subject of these shells, had ever happened to see one con¬ 
taining the fish; we examined hundreds and all were empty( M ). 
Among the wonders formerly attributed to this lake, were 
serpents of enormous magnitude( 55 ); that such existed at any 
period, may well be doubted; for, although one Persian 
declared to me that he had heard from another, many sur¬ 
prising stories of snakes, vaguely described as two or three 
gaz jong (eight or twelve feet), and thick as the calf of a 
man’s leg, which had often shown themselves in this sea near 
Aster a bad, yet the Armenians and others who had navigated 
it in every direction did not recount any marvellous anecdote 
on this Subject; neither does Gmelin, nor Pallas enumerate 
any remarkable creatures of the snake or serpent kind amono- 
the natural productions of the Caspian lake; they found, how¬ 
ever, like other travellers who had visited the bordering 
provinces of Gilan and Mdzenderan during summer, that 


j ) Herbert enumerate 3 oysters among the Caspian fish, (Travels, 3 d edit. p. 19GV 
ana Gmelin informs us that the rocks aud mountains near Derbend contain “ un nom- 

*‘bre prodi«ieHxde coquillage.s" both petrified and calcined; Pallas also mentions 

the coqiulles appellees Peignes” found in the Caspian Sea, (Hist, des Decouv faites 
par divers savans Voya-eurs, *c. Tom II. p 5 f> and 191 , Berne, 17;9. oet) Bell 

T °. U it* ? U , S ?T sidc > as 1 on the Persian, “no shell fish except a 
khid of cockle, the: shells of which are very pretty.” Travels from St. Petersburg, & c . 

' 0 • *’ P* 63 » (Efitnb. 1788, oct.) See also Hist, des Decouv. Tome III, p. 77 for 
names of some shells found in the Caspian by Gmelin and Pallas. 

(•’) Mare Caspium dulcius ceteris ingentis magnitudinis serpentes alit. Q. Curt. vi. 4. 
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snakes were very numerous on the coast( 56 ); and a passage 
in the Appendix, quoted from the great Persian geogra¬ 
pher Hamdallaii, mentions the Jeztreh-i-mdran-bi-zaher 
*^), or “Island of Serpents without venom.” 

y X 

The beach has been already described as composed of fine 
sand, over which we rode as on a carpet. It yielded neither 
pebbles, nor, I may say, stones of any kind, for the few that 
lay on its surface appeared to have been thrown, or brought 
as ballast for boats, from the wooded grounds adjoining. We 
sought also in vain for sea-weed ; with which and Caspian 
shells, I was willing to enrich the cabinet of a friend in Eu¬ 
rope. But on the subject of shells and sea-weeds, of the water 
and its dark colour; and the want of smell in this great lake, 
the reader must recollect that my observations were confined 
to an inconsiderable portion of the southern coast; which, 
perhaps, differs in some respects from the parts distant many 
hundred miles. There is, however, one circumstance of this 
sea, which has been remarked, I believe, in every direction; 
this is the freshness of its water near the shore. Strabo, on 
the authority of Polycletus, mentions that it was sweetish ; 
Curtius describes it as sweeter than other seas; and that Alex¬ 
ander found it so, we learn from Pliny; his copyist, Solinus; 
and from Plutarch( 57 ). Its partial freshness is noticed by Ebn 
II a u k a l, and by European travellers( 58 ). I was extremely de- 

( a0 ) “ And when we came near the sea we were no less troubled with snakes; for if so 
be we left the road, and rid through the green pastures, then they would wind about 
“ our horses' legs without other harm than affrighting, and serving to persuade us into 
“ the common path again ” Sir Th. Herbert’s Travels, p 182, (third edit. 1865). See 
also p. 103. “ Nos voyageurs ne croyent pas surtout qu'il y ait un pays dans I’univers 
“ plus infecte de crapauds, de grenouiiles, de lezards, de serpens, &c. que le Gjiilan et 
4f le Masanderao.” Hist des Decouv. &c. 1 ome II, p. 438. 

( 57 ) Y iroy\vKv civcu TO vhup. (Strab Ceogr. Lib. xi). “MareCaspium dulcius ceteris." 
" dulcior sit quum cetera inuria ” Quint. Curt. Lib. vi. iv. 18. " Haustum ipsius mans 
« didcem esse et Alexander magnus prod id it; et M. Varro talem perlatum Pompeio, 
<t j IJX f a r es gerenti Mtiliridatico hello, maguitudine hand dubie influentiuin anniium 
’victo sale." (Plin Nat. Hist. Lib. vi. 17). “Esse in Asiatica plaga dulce hausfu 
«« Alexandro Magno probatum est, mox Porapeio Magno qui bello Mithridatico, sicut 
44 commilito ejus"Varro tradit, ipsis haustibus periclitari fidcm voluit. Id even ire pro- 
“dimt£ numero fluminuin quorum tanta copia ibi conduit, utnaturam maris vertant." 
Soliu. Polyhist. cap. XIX. “ TXwcurepoy Se rijs a\\i]s $a\urrri$.” Plut. in Alexandro. 

( 40 ) See Ebn Haukal from the MS. Sur al beldan) quoted in the Appendix, 
(Article oil Caspian Sea;, also Jeukiuson, Olearius, Pere Avril, Le Bruu, &c. 
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sirous of ascertaining this point, and immediately on mv arrival 
at the sea from Ashrqf, lost not a moment in gratif ying at once 
my curiosity on this subject, and mv thirst after a fatiguing 
ride. The water was so slight! y brackish that it afforded me 
a draught, not by any means unpleasant; thinking, however, 
that thirst had probably recommended its flavour on this first 
trial, I lasted and found it the same, not only soon after, but 
several times during mv journey of two days along the shore. 
Among the ancient writers and European travellers (Pliny, 
Solinus, Oiearius, &c.) who notice this freshness, some have 
ascribed it, and without doubt, most justly, to the numerous 
rivers that flow into the sea, each for a certain distance accord¬ 
ing to its size or force, resisting an union with the salt water; 
but this invariably predominates, and in some places within 
one mile of the shore, in others within two or three miles; 
where, as Agnatu's and Mose , Armenian traders, whom I 
shall have occasion to mention, and several Persians who had 
often navigated it, assured me, the Caspian “is as salt as our 
“ great ocean*\ 59 ). They further said, that between Mashehd- 
i-Sar and Langarud, (a space of ninety or perhaps an hundred 
miles) above three hundred rivers of various sizes, contributed 
to fill this extraordinary lake; and a Persian declared it a 
matter well known, that they exactly equalled in number the 
days of the year. This report, although probably much ex¬ 
aggerated, must be founded on the actual and wonderful mul¬ 
tiplicity of streams; and is, in some measure, confirmed by 
Oiearius, a writer of undoubted credit, in the account of his 
own journey along a part of the South Western coast( 60 ); and 

(“) I use the words of Anthony Jenkinson ; “ This sea is fresh water in many places, 
“and iu other places as salt as our great ocean." Haklyit’s Coll of Voyages, Vol. I. 
p. 334. And Oiearius having observed that the “water is neither salt nor fresh," on 
the coast of Hyrcania which, he says, is now called Kilan, (for Gilhn ), accounts for it 
“ by reasou of the mixture of divers rivers, which fall into the said sea on that side ; for 
“ in the sea itself the water is as salt as anv other that ever I could taUeof.” Voyages 
and Travels of the Ambassadors, &c. English Translation, Loud. 10(12, p. 192 ° 

(*°) “ But what on the other side is much to he wondered at, is that though so »reat 
“a number of rivers incessantly pay I he tribute of their waters into it, vefcan it not 
“ be said what becomes thereof. We at first could hardly be induced to believe what 
“ was told us concerning all those rivers; hut when at our return out of Persia between 
“ Rescht and Schamachy, which was twenty daies journey, we took notice that we had 
“crossed above fourscore, great and small rivers, we made no ditficiilty then lo ac- 
“ quiesce in the relations we had before received thereof." Ambass Trav p 191 
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still more strongly by the testimony of M. Gmelin, the cele¬ 
brated Russian naturalist^ 61 ). A gradual rise in this sea has 
been frequently noticed; not partial, as in the Mediterranean 
and oilier branches connected with the ocean, where the water 
encroaches on the land at one side and recedes from it on the 
c» her; but general, as we learn from a Persian geographer 
quoted in the Appendix, the Russian observations^ 2 ) and the 
testimony of English navigators( 63 ). This rise, however, 
seems so inadequate to the vast and constant influx of rivers, 
that it is found difficult to account, why the Caspian sea has 
not long since overflowed its basin, or risen to a much higher 
degree. “This,” says the Baron de Ste. Croix, “may be ex- 

plained on the principles of evaporation, which carries off 
“ a quantity of water equal to that admitted*^ 64 ); and he cites 
the opinion of Dr. Halley, and Perry’s calculation of the 
water which this sea may be supposed to receive every minute 
from the river \Volga( 65 ); after all, he acknowledges his own 
belief “ that the Caspian sea is a reserv oir of which the waters 
“go to form the sources of those rivers that issue from the 
“ mountains of Cush/idr”^); thus corroborating, although lie 

( 6l ) In the space of about eight miles, on the way between Resht and Amul are 
counted, he *a>s, two hum I red anil fifty rivers, running into the sea, many exceedingly 
broad and deep, which r« uder tiie passage across at some times impracticable for weeks 
together, and* others of tin m torrents almost dry in 9 iiuiiner, hut liable to excessive 
floods. 4 ‘ On eomptedeux eras ciuquanle rivieres grandes et petites qui vont se jetter 
44 dans cette mtine mer, stir le chemin de RudUzar Masatiderr.n (he travelled in 1771) 
49 et rendrnt souxent la communication ties difficile 11 est vrai que Ion comprend 
4t dans le nonibre beaucoup de torrens qui sont tellement a sec pendant Pete, qu’on 
"a peine & trout er quelque trace de leur embouchure; mais il y en a da u Ires 
41 d une largeurel d’une profondeur considerable qui se gonflent teilenieut au printems 
44 de meme qut* tons ces pelits torrens, que les routes en soni quelque 1 ’ois impratiquables 
44 des sent a r nes entieres '* .See the account of M. Gmeiin’s travels, published in the 
44 Histoire des Decouvertes faites par divers savans Yoyageurs,” <&c. oct. Berne, 1770, 
Toine 11 , p. 4^3. 

(**) Mentioned by Hanway, (See his Travels, &c. Vol. I. cb. XXIV". p. 156). 

( M j Capt. Woodroofe, Hanway, &c. Hanway's Travels, Vo). I. ch. XXIV. 

{**) 44 Ce phenom&ne peut s'expliquer par Pevaporation; qui euleve une quantity 
44 d’euu egale a telle que recoit cette mer.” Exam. Cm. des His. d Alex. 2 de edit, p 704, 

Philosophical Transactions, 1687; State of Russia, &c. 

( M ) 44 Au resle, je crois que la Mer Caspienne est un reservoir dont les eaux vont 
41 former les sources des flcuves qui sortent des monlagues du Cachelmre• /, Exam. 
CnU ( 2 de. edit.) p. 704. 
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but partially quotes, the opinion long before expressed by 
01earius( 6r ). 

From that spot near the ruined tower (mentioned in p. 
277) where I had alighted to taste the sea-water, we rode 
most pleasantly on the soft sand four or five miles, the tiees 
of a thick jangal being on our left within fifty yards, and the 
waves, on our right, gently curling every minute about the 
horses feet; during these four or five miles we crossed as many 
rivers; some of which, very broad and deep, it was not reck¬ 
oned safe to enter on horseback without a guide; and from 
delays in procuring one and various difficulties in passing 
over, the evening became extremely dark before we had 
quitted the sea side and turned towards the left into an intri¬ 
cate forest path. Here Siieri'f Kiia'm caused lighted can¬ 
dles to be carried before us; at length we reached the river 
Tejin (or Tejtneh), over which we were ferried in a large flat- 
bottomed boat; and I was immediately conducted to a 
spacious and magnificent tent; this the worthy Vazir, Mi'rza' 
Reza', had sent for my accommodation from Sari; it was 
pitched within a few yards of the river (here very large, muddy 
and full of fish), and not much farther from the royal palace 
of Farahh-db6d (oil CJ i), now falling to decay. Of this day’s 
journey, the greater part had been so fatiguing and disagree¬ 
able, that I perhaps over-rated the distance; it seemed to me, 
however, twenty-six or twenty-seven miles; but Sir Thomas 
Herbert, or the printer of his book, must have omitted the 
important word twenty , when he informs us that Farahh-tibttd is 
Jive miles from Ashraj'(JJ. My statement will much better 

( ef ) « Besides the mists which are very frequent there, and consequently consume 
“a great part thereof, the rest is returned by secret channels to the sources of the 
“ fountains and rivers, according to the wise man’s saying “ that all rivers come out 
“of the sea and return thither again." Travels of the Ambassadors, Eng. edit. 1G«2, 
p. 191. Of this passage, notwitstanding the coincidence ot opinions respecting the 
sources, M. de Ste. Croix alludes only to the first part; “Olearins pretend que les 
“ eaux de cette mer sont pomp4es par beaucoup de hrouillards." Examen Critique 
&c, (2de edit.) p. 704, note. ’ 

(“) “ Farrabaul, the Hyrcan metropolis, but five miles west removed thence, where 
“the seat royal in that countrey lias been kept for some gen-rations." “The first 
“night a Per we left Asharuff we lodged in Ferr about, which is five miles from 
“ Atharaff” Herb.Trav. pp. l«3,193, v 3d. edit. 1665), Perhaps he wrote five leagues. 
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correspond to Pietro della Valle’s account; for in travelling 
between these places, even at a season when the marshes were 
becoming dry and the road was already excellent, he employed 
all the day, except two hours, from an early time of morning 
until the sun had nearly sel( 69 ); and the distance, he tells us, 
was “about six leagues’^ 70 ); which if he meant the Persian 
leagues or farsangs (as in other passages), would amount to 
nearly two and twenty miles( 71 ). Our general course had 
fluctuated between west-north-west and west. 

Although the best spot of ground had been chosen for my 
tent, yet its extreme dampness was almost immediately per¬ 
ceptible through the straw and a new carpet that covered the 
floor; there, however, I passed the night without any incon¬ 
venience or unpleasant consequence; and on the fourth rose 
before six o’clock, being desirous of visiting the palace called 
Jehan-nemA, and various remains of other edifices which had ren¬ 
dered Farahh-abAd an object of admiration in the seventeenth 
century. That valuable MS. history of the Abbasides, entitled 
TArikh-Aulum-A rdi describes the building of this city before 
the foundation of Ashraf; yet enumerates both circumstances 
as events of nearly the same period; the Muhammedan \ r ear 
1021, or of the Christian era 1612; after a preamble which 
serves rather to display the beauties of florid language than to 

(«) „ Ai duedi Maggio (1618) la mattina per tempo, partii da Firhabad ' 9 —senopre 
verso Levante e sempre per piano, e perche i fanghi erano gi&cominciati a sec care, tro- 
vammo buonissima e gustossima strada—ad liora di desinare ci fervaammo a riposare 
un paio di liore—Ricavalcando poi caminaranio fin 'ad un liora innanzi ai tramontar 
del sole—finalmente arrivanmio in Escref/' Viaggi, Lett era 4 da Ferhabad; Tom. 
I. pp. 285, 286; Ven, 1681. 

( 70 ) Escr&f, luogo lontaoo da Ferhabad intorno a sei Igghe ” ib. p. 248. 

(’*) Thus he reckons “ four leagues of road,” quatro leghe di strada , from Sari to Far - 
habad; this the Persians at present always compute to be four farsangs, and in the ma¬ 
nuscript Tdrikh Aulum A rdi, hereafter quoted, we tin d it so described; also in the lak~ 

uwnofSA'DEK Is fahAN i, who informs us that j\ j\A 

€f Faruhh dbdd is a town of Mdzenderdn four farsangs distant from Sari;” and he adds that 
(from the Fortunate Isles) its longitude is ^ g* 813 0; and latitude (from the equi¬ 
noctial line) 36-10. Notwithstanding the respectable authorities just cited, for 
the distance between Sdrt and Farahdbad, I am inclined to think it one mile and a half 
or two miles more. The Persians both iu conversation and in books, compute by round 
numbers, and scarcely ever condescend to notice quarters or even halves of farsangs.. 
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communicate interesting particulars, we learn that Sha'ii 
Abba's “ cast the anchor of residence in that spot resembling 
“the enchanted garden of hem; Faraha-dbad ,situate on the 
“ shore of the sea of Khozar 9 and hitherto denominated Tdhdn t 
“ through which Sows a great river bearing the name of Teji- 
“neh-rud” On the bank of this, the king caused lofty and 
splendid mansions to be constructed ; “and as his mind was 
“ always occupied, whilst he resided here, in promoting mirth, 
“the place which afforded him so much delight was called 
“ Farahh-abad, or the Seat of Pleasure; and every year he im- 
“ proved mid augmented the gardens and edifices, and built 
“ market-places, and baths, and maajeus or mosqes, and cara- 
“vdnseras, all of which he prosperously finished; and between 
“ this city and Sari a distance of four farsangs, he laid the 
“ foundation cf a khey&bdn or causeway ; and on account of 
“ the frequent rain, and abundance of clay and mud for 
•‘which the places bordering cn the sea coast in this pro- 
“ vince (Ddr al marz or Mazenacrdn, GUun, &c.) are so pecu¬ 
liarly remarkable, the causeway was rendered permanent by a 
“firm pavement of stone.” I oinit several lines to notice the 
.consequence of Sha'ii Abba Vs improvements; “at no 
“former time,” says the historian, “had camels been seen 
“in this country, going and coming; such were the difficul¬ 
ties and inequalities of the roads, and so numerous were 
“ the thickets and forests; nor had the inhabitants ever beheld 
“the form of those creatures; but now (A. D. 1616) camels, 
“string after string, are by night and day passing along 
“these roads”( 78 ). The same author informs us that when 




^ j\ . ^.i\ } j'jL c/Ij <jj Ja-L> & a'j| pj\ hi ( 72 ) 

—<Uioh J.) 


k>. } -jS 
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CoLSj ijAXAsJi j\j£ b^A j' iS 
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Sha'h Abba's had fixed his court at Farahhdbdd , the chief 
officers and nobles of the empire immediately erected houses 
in its vicinity ; and so early as the year 1618 it had already 
equalled in compass or perhaps exceeded, according to the 
opinion of Pietro della Valle, a most competent judge, the 
cities of Rome or Constantinople^ 3 ). It was probably well 
peopled also at that time, for the king when inducements of 
advantageous establishments failed to attract, never hesitated 
to crowd a newly founded city with inhabitants, by forcibly 
removing hundreds of families from distant provinces; thus, says 
Herbert, (Trav. p. 183,ed. 1665), ‘‘this monarch wherever he 
“ stays long, makes citiesof small villages.” When thatingeni- 
ous traveller visited Farahhdbdd (in 1627) the town contained 
about three thousand families, (ib. p. 194); from the highest 
part, however, of the palace, I could not discern much above 
three hundred houses, or rather hovels; and these were of wood 
thatched with straw, and situate near the river among gar¬ 
dens and trees, by which others may have been concealed 
from view. Of the royal habitation 1 examined and deline¬ 
ated (as in Plate LXXI) the principal erndret or edifice called 
Jehdn num/t. Although in a state of ruin, this bears evident 
marks of former splendour; the fine baths and some of its 
apartments might be repaired, even now, at a trifling expense: 
on the richly varnished walls of two or three chambers, not¬ 
withstanding the effects of smoke and dirt, there still remained 
vestiges of several portraits, and of those pictures so justly 
and so quaintly reprobated by Herbert for the scandalous 
indecency of their subjects( 74 ). Adjacent to this palace were 
the bazars , or rows of shops, now completely abandoned ; 
extensive brick buildings of excellent architecture, forming 
a noble square in some respects resembling the Meidan All 
Cdpi at Isfahan. 1 next explored the Caravansera, the Ma - 


( 78 ) " 11 circuito die abbraccia la cltta e grandissimo, come qnel di Roma o di Con- 
€t stantinopoli e forse piiV’ But Ilia houses of this town, he adds, were all structures 

of ciih gif (ttrra e paglia , clay mixed with straw. The Casa Reale or royal 
palace was I he only edifice of brick; but uut then finished (1618), ma non ancor Jinilq. 
Viaggi, Letlera 4 da Ferhabad. 

(* 4 ) In the third edition of his Travels (printed 1663), p. 104; and still more quaintly 
in one of the former editions. 
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drasseh or college, the Masjed or mosque, the T)ar al Sheffa 
(UAJl,ta) or Tahiti Khdneh (<uU. a kind of infirmary; all 

handsome structures now deserted, yet so little impaired that 
they might easily be restored to their original state. At eight 
o'clock we set out, and following in a N. W. direction, the 
rivers winding course along its left bank for about one mile 
and a half, arrived at the sea. We then turned towards the 
W. S. W. Two Russian vessels lay at anchor nearl y a league 
from the coast; they were small, but each two-masted : we 
met the captain of one, with four or five of his men coming 
up the river in a boat, to purchase meat and bread at the 
market of Fanihhdbad; he paid us the compliment of taking 
off his hat as we passed by, and his companions did the same. 
I learned that although the vessels belonged to Russians the 
crew were composed of Armenians ; and notwithstanding the 
war, a commercial intercourse wasallowed between Astrakhan 
and the Persian sea-ports. This captain, named Agnatu 's, 
had traded here for many years. AYe proceeded along the 
kendr-i-deryai jUf) or sea shore, riding on the fine soft 
sand, until wetted through all our clothes by heavy rain, we 
halted, at the sixth or seventh mile, and took shelter in the 
thatched hut of some poor fishermen, whose little naw (f>) 
or canoe was drawn up on the beach; their nets extending far 
out in the water, fastened with ropes to stakes driven at cer¬ 
tain intervals into the bottom, and supported between the 
stakes by floats on the surface. They had just taken some 
fish of three or four different kinds, but chiefly what they 
called main sefid, (.ui* ^l*) “ white fish which seemed most 
abundant, and was found in all the great rivers of this country- 
near the sea; for several days it had furnished the principal 
dish of my dinners and often of my breakfasts. We had 
scarcely alighted at the hut when the hospitable proprietors 
heaped fresh wood on their fire, and with dexterity peculiar 
to persons of their vocation, seizing a fish almost three feet 
long, and still palpitating with life, instantly split it into two 
parts, and having rubbed these well over with salt and pinned 
them, with skewers of reed, to a stick nearly equal in thickness 
to a man's wrist, held this close to the brisk fire, and soon 
toasted thoroughly the mdhi sefid , which thus simply cooked, 
I much preferred to pilaws of fowl and Jamb, brought by my 
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servants from the last manzel; these, however, proved a most 
welcome and extraordinary luxury to our hosts. As the rain 
increased we thought all further precaution against wet unne¬ 
cessary; and mounted our horses during a severe shower, 
but remained some minutes to see the fishermen embark in 
their canoe, which was hollowed out of a large tree, and about 
twelve feet long, and fifteen or sixteen inches wide; as they 
paddled on towards their nets, although the sea to a consi¬ 
derable distance is but a few feet deep, the waves which beat 
violently against the shore, lifted them up and down and 
sometimes for a moment almost concealed them totally from 
our view. Some of my party who had never seen a boat 
until the day before, were exceedingly alarmed and repeat¬ 
edly exclaiming Yd All! Yd All! U), called on that holy 
personage to assist the fishermen. " We continued our course 
on the sand until stopped by the Sidh rud (jy »\jJ) or “ black 
river;” which it was here necessary to cross at the very mouth; 
a circumstance not effected without much difficulty and some 
danger; for having waited above an hour in vain, for a sloop 
which we expected to find ready, in consequence of previous 
orders sent to Mashehdisar; SherifKha’n, Mula' Abba’s 
and I, crossed the river on horseback, although the sea often 
struck us with such force as nearly to lift us from the saddles. 
Soon after we had crossed, the sloop arrived from Mashehd-i- 
sar , and at the same time some little canoes came down the 
Sidh rud; on these the baggage was placed ; none of them 
exceeded twenty inches in breadth, and it required consider¬ 
able steadiness, patience and activity, to convey in each a 
single mule-load without oversetting; one man kept the bag- 
bage firm while another paddled and held a rope to which 
was attached the first horse or mule; to the tail of this was 
fastened another; and thus a string of five or six swam after 
the canoe, their heads just appearing above the water; many 
mules, however,wentacross voluntarily, following quietly their 
old companions, and landing exactly on the spot where these 
had emerged from the river. Between two and three hours 
were consumed in the operations here; during which time I 
gratified my curiosity by going on board the sloop and sail¬ 
ing in it about half a mile; I then returned to the shore in 
one of those canoes before-mentioned: the sloop was a small 
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vessel (of perhaps five and twenty or thirty tons); appeared 
ill-built and clumsy, and sailed badly; each side was defended 
and heightened two or three teet above the gunwale, by thick 
bundles of reeds. Here,at the mouth of th eSiahrud, although 
there was but little wind, the Caspian waves produced a loud, 
hollow, thundering sound ; they looked white with foam as 
they advanced, and brown with sand as they retreated. 
From thi> spot Furahh-dbad was reckoned distant two farsangs; 
and we proceeded two more to the mouth of the Talar , across 
which we were carried in canoes, the mules and horses swim¬ 
ming after us; this river was very broad and deep, and with boat¬ 
men less skilful or experienced than those who managed the 
canoes, our passage would have been exceedingly dangerous. 
From an adjoining village situate on the Talar , this ferry is 
denominated Chapacur rud (o. J>r Co-),as the name was written by 
Sherif Kua'jst. It is the Chucoporo which Herbert places a 
little nearer to Farahh dbad than either the local computation 
or mine( 75 ). At one farsang beyond this, we crossed in like 
manner th eM ir e rud{o.j ^),and leavingthe baggage to be sent 
on at leisure, quitted the sandy beach on which we had hitherto 
ridden, and proceeded through fields and jangals (nearly par¬ 
allel, however, with the line of sea coast) untill we arrived at 
the noble river Bahbul , and soon after, among clusters of trees, 
wediscerned the Gumbed or Imdmzudeh’s Tomb at our hailing- 
place Mashehd-i-sar; near which we were received by the 
chief, Mi'rza' Hassan with several of the inhabi¬ 

tants, who conducted 11 e to an excellent house. Here I 
gladly ended the journey of this day, which had been per¬ 
formed during incessant rain. From the last ferry (of Mir-e- 
rud) to Mashehd-i-sar was computed a space of one farsang, 
so that with the distance already enumerated,we had travelled 
about twenty-two or twenty-three miles, almost wholly in the 
direction of West South West. Close to the house where I 

(’*) “ We travelled along the sea-side and came the first night to Chucoporo, which 
“is about twelve English miles west front Ferrabout. The way we rode was close by 
“ the shore. riii-> town lies open to the sea, which beats oft so outrageously against 
“ her banks, that the inhabitants are oft put to charge in maintaining them. Here we 
“ crossed over a fresh water that w-as about a stones cast over; one moneth in the year 
“ ’‘is salt, as the inhabitants told us, but not the reason of it.’' Herbert’s Travels n 
198, third edit. 1665. ' 1 * 
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lodger!, were many orange-trees loaded with fruit apparently 
ripe; spring, indeed, seemed very forward in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this place ; leaves mostly green ; innumerable 
blossoms of various kinds, and flowers in abundance, ap¬ 
pealed on every side. My room was well furnished with 
mats and carpets, and warmed by means of a charcoal fire; 
as the baggage did not arrive for two hours after we had 
alighted, this served to dry my clothes of which not even the 
smallest part had escaped a thorough wetting; all my com¬ 
panions were in a similar state, and many of them, especially 
1V1 ula' Abba's, felt for several days, (he bad effects of this 
expedition. From some loud conversation in the court, after 
our arrival, Mi'rza’ IIassan the principal householder of this 
town,seemed to have incurred theangerof my Mehmdnd&r ,who 
accused him of neglect and inattention respecting the sloop 
which, according to instructions sent from Farahh-abdd , he 
should have prepared for our accommodation at the sea side 
two or three hours sooner. What the Mi’rza' said in his de¬ 
fence 1 could not hear; butas he went away, my friends vented 
their indignation in words not merely directed against him, 
but, in the usual unjust manner, against the unoffending women 
of liis family ; one prayed that his favourite wife might have, 
for a second husband, an ass ; another wished that his wives, . 
sons and daughters might be carried off* by the ferocious 
Turkomans; and a third dignified him with a title equally new 
and extraordinary, styling him the grand Kurmsuk Bus hi 
( Ah ) <>r chief of all A urmsdks, a word which has been 
explained m Vol. II. p. 543. To Mi'rza' IIassan, however, 

I was indebted for a present of two bottles containing very 
good wine, and one bottle of strong spirits resembling white 
brand v; this was called masku by the Persian servants, having . 
been brought with the wine, as they said, from Moscow. 

Early on the fifth I walked about Mashehd-i-sar; it is situ¬ 
ate near the sea, on the banks of a most delightful and con- 
sideiable river, the BahbuL To me the town, though not 
decorated with the remains of magnificent palaces, seemed 
larger and in every ol her respect better than either Far ah h -dbd d 
or Ash raj, for it comprised many good houses of brick, and 
a<>reat number well built of wood; some, even the meanest, 

2 „p. 
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were inclosed within neat fences of sugar-canes. In the river 
was a sloop of about fifty tons, which several men weie busily 
repairing. Sugar forms an important article in the commerce 
of this place; Mi'rza' Hass an sent some to meat breakfast; 
it was liquid as honey and brownish, but well flavoured. Of 
Masliehd-i-sar the name is modern, and I do not recollect its 
occurrence in any geographical or historical manuscript; it 
is here spelt in our letters, according to the general pronun¬ 
ciation ; and a Persian to whom 1 bad applied respecting ils 
orthography, wrote ^ Mashehd-i-sar , and informed me 

that the town was so denominated from the saint’s or Imdm- 
-zddeh's tomb, before mentioned ; as mashehd or meshehd is used 
to express a spot rendered sacred by the martyrdom or the 
interment of personages held in religious veneration by the 
Muhammedans. We commenced our morning’s ride at half 
past eight o’clock, and traced the winding river Bahbitl which 
ran on our right, in a contrary direction, through a country 
even now smiling and beautiful. At five miles we halted a lew 
minutes to view the pleasant hamlet ot’Pdzavdr,(J.j\j] and soon 
after llamzah Ke/a (K a name implying the village of Ham - 

zah; both these places had good bazars. As most parts of the 
country from Farahh-abad to Barfurush were under the super¬ 
intendance of Mi uz'a Reza' the Vazir; his son, my Meh- 
m&ndar , was received wheresoever we passed, by hundreds 
of the inhabitants with many congratulations and compli¬ 
ments. He led me to a handsome house which the Vazir 
had lately built; and here I was sumptuously feasted with an 
ample collation, and entertained with the vocal performance 
of a boy whose musical powers placed him above all com¬ 
petitors in this country, remarkable for its numerous and 
excellent singers ; his voice was indeed wonderfully clear and 
soft; and my ear being perfectly reconciled to the Persian 
style of singing, 1 was much delighted by his sweet and 
plaintive melody. From the Vazir’s house vie went on, alter 
a halt of two hours, about one mile and a quarter to Barju- 
rush or as it is commonly called BalJuruJi ( 76 ), passed 

C‘) The name compounded of two words, bar (,l) a load, and Jurush ( *,i) 
selling, apparently alludes to the mercantile origin 0 f this place; yet I have heard* 
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through the long ancl crowded bazar and proceeded a mile 
beyond the town, to a villa uot yet quite finished, which the 
Prince designed for his summer residence; situate in an 
island of the great river Bahbul , and denominated Bahr~al~ 
Aran, or Iran ( 77 ); as we approached 1 sketched this beautiful 
spot, which had been originally peninsular, but rendered by 
art an island. (See PI. LXXI1). ThePrince’s new villa appears 
at one extremity,with a magnificent cypress ; in the middle is 
seen an effi&ret or edifice erected by Sua'ii Abba's, which was 
now almost in a state of ruin ; and on the right a bridge con¬ 
structed of boards and beams, supported on pillars of brick, 
but without any rails or battlements; this connects the island 
•with the main land, on the Barfurhk side. The general course 
of our day’s journey had been chiefly in a Southern direction, 

well informed Persian declare that he considered Balfurush as the as/ (or 
original orthography; and the vulgar pronunciation, it must be acknowledged, tends 
to confirm bis opinion: this pronunciation, however, may arise from the perverse and 
common inclination towards an interchange of the letters L and R, already noticed in 
the course of these volume*, and evinced by my Bushehri servant and another stranger 
at onrjast stage Misfithd i-sar, which they persisted in calling Ma$hehd-i-sal , although, 
in this instance the inhabitants had not set them an example, and the nature of their 
mistake had been repeatedly explained to them. 

(J 7 ) Bahr the sea or ocean; Arern or Trem y a terrestrial paradise; this name 

is first mentioned in the Koran , chapt. lxxxix. (see ver'.e l>, 7 and 8)* 

A passage differently translated by those two learned orientalists, iVlaracci and Sale; the • 
former rendering it thus: “Non ne animadvertisti quomodo se gesserit Dominus tuu3 
^cmn Adah ; Eranieis habenlibus columnas ; quibus non fait creatum simile ipsis in 
“ regionibu>;” (Alcor. Vol. I. p. 709;; the latter interpreting it in this manner, “ Hast 
4t i In >u not considered how thy Lord dealt with Ad, the people of 1 re m, adorned with 
“ lofty buildings, the like whereof hath not been erected in the land/' (Sale’s Koran; 
VoJ. 11. p. 404; Bath, 1795), From the notes of Maracci we may perceive that he 

adopts the explanation of an Arabian commentator respecting the words oUd! 

“ praediti columnis,” or “ habentes columnas;" which he supposes to he used in allusion 
to the gigantick stature of those Adeans or Adiits, thepcople of It em or Erameans: 
whilst J>uie believes, with those whom he considers as better authority, that they relate, 
to the palace and gardens made in the deserts of Aden by Sheoda D, the son of Ad, 
Tins opinion seems confirmed by the innumerable passages of Eastern writers, refcring 
to that magnificent structure, with which they compare whatever is most beautiful, 
sumptuous or delightful, in architecture or landscape. A description of this celebrated 
spot, literally translated from a rare Persian work, by Dr. Jonathan Scott, has been 
published in the “Oriental Collections," (Vol. HI. No. 1. p. 82;, and several MS, 
accounts equally wonderful are now before me; that will convey, however, to the reader 
an idea sufficiently accurate of this fabulous paradise to winch the Asiaticks so fre¬ 
quently allude. 
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but winded variously according to the inflexions of the river: 
it was not quite three farsangs from Mashehd i sar to B/irfurush; 
and the Persians who seldom notice fractions in itinerary 
measurements, described the distance to be three light far¬ 
sangs, sell farsang-i-sabk( 7S ) . We may compute it bet ween 
nine and ten miles; during which space I observed a fuller 
population and a greater appearance of industry, opulence 
and comfort, than had been exhibited in any other part of 
the country for thirty miles; the pasture fields were covered 
with fine verdure ; the other grounds highly cultivated ; the 
farm-houses scattered on every side, were most neat and com¬ 
modious buildings, each with a good garden and orangery ; 
there were numerous plantations of sugar-canes. The tut 
(e^y) or mulberry-trees also abounded here; and as llieir 
leaves serve to nourish the silk-worm, were styled by many, 
dirakht-i-6bresh im 1 or “ the si Ik-tree. v Oi the 

Prince's villa there was not any chamber in a finished state ; 
that assigned to me wanted yet the wooden doors and glass 
windows, of which some carpenters were now preparing the 
frames ; but its floor was soon covered with a handsome car¬ 
pet; the hearth glowed with a charcoal fire; and having set up 
my little camp-bed, I resolved to halt during the sixth, in this 
garden of Iron or “Terrestial Paradise;” as some of the horses 
had suffered from our journey on the fourth, and required 
rest; Mu'la' Abba's, too, had felt strong symptons of rheu- 
matick fever, since our wetting on that day, and would have 
been unable to proceed before the seventh. I also wished to 
employ some hours in arranging and transcribing several 
notes hastily made on the road, since our departure from 
S6ri; and in fixing with ink or colours, the sketches hitherto 
only traced with a black-lead pencil. These tasks and an 
excursion to Bdrfurush I deferred as business for the next 
day; and explored meanwhile the remains of Sha'ij Abba Vs 
old palace, and from the new building, in company with 
Sherif Kha'n, shot wild ducks and other aquatic k birds 

<>O f»>OO O4><>4>0-0 

Thus when a journey exceeded in some trifling decree 
five farsangs, i have heart! them describe the distance as panje Jarsang i sangin 

five heavy farsangs. 
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swimming within thirty or forty yards of our windows, close 
under which the river majestically flowed. In the evening I 
received a visit and a present from Yu suf Beig (uioo <_£-»*>) 
the Zdbet fLU) or chief magistrate of Barfuritsh ; on whom 
some bestowed the higher title of Hakem (^U.) or governor; 
the present consisted of sweetmeats, oranges, lemons and 
pears, with a high square-shaped Russian bottle of red wine 
brought by the Zabet's son. At five o’clock Fahrenheit's Ther¬ 
mometer was at 48, in the open air; but two or three hours 
earlier, the day had been warm and some slight showers of 
rain had fallen. 


On the sixth of March according to the established clestur 
(jj-o) or forms of politeness, I went with my Mehmdnddr at 
one o’clock, to return the visit of Yu'suf Beig whom we 
found at Barftrrush, in a balcony open on three sides,to which 
the ascent was by very steep and inconvenient stairs. Here 
many of the chief inhabitants had assembled; and w r e were 
entertained with the customary refreshments of Kaledns , or 
pipes, coffee, sweetmeats, fruit and sherbet. The governor’s 
son alone partook not of this treat; for, though seemingly ar¬ 
rived at the age of eighteen or twenty years, he stood during 
the whole interview, in a most respectful manner before his 
father, and observed a profound silence. After half an hour 
1 took my leave, and rode through different quarters of the 
town which seemed to extend above a mile in most directions; 
it was very populous; the houses, although many were com¬ 
posed of wood, had the appearance of being comfortable 
habitations; and ihe shops were well-furnished and nume- - 
rous; especiallyJn the baz6r which constituted a street, pro¬ 
bably three quarters of a mile long; and exhibited all the 
bustle of commercial activity. To this place the Russians 
send cloth, paper, thread, iron, steel, gunpowder, locks of 
various sizes, sem'tber (ydwd or deal-wood, and Bulghari, 
that which we call “Russia leather”( 79 ). They take back in 


«► <►<►<► «►<►<!► <><►<«> <►<>•<► «><►«*>■ !->*»*<►«»■•<►•«►« 
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C 9 ) .Ub Of this leather the consumption is very considerable, as the Persians 
make of it not only their boots, or chahmehs but, npiwithstanding its strong 

smell, their matahrchs and other vessels for carrying water on a journey. 
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return silk, cotton, rice, fish, wood to be consumed as fuel (or 
kimeh <uojb) and for different purposes; also shawls and other 
articles of Eastern manufacture. I have sought some ac¬ 
count of Bdrfuiiish in the old manuscripts both historical and 
geographical, but without much expectation of finding any; 
for the Haft Aktim describes this town as one of recent foun¬ 
dation- Having mentioned Sfrri among the chief places of 
Mdzenderdn , this modern work continues thus; “and another 
“is Barf brush , a very delightful town or city which has been 
“erected in these (our own) times’^ 80 ). Herbert informs us 
that (about 1627) he “rode to Btirfrushdea , a large town, 
“ pretty well built and no less well peopled’^ 81 ); yet the 
word dea which he attaches to the name (for deli (*_>) or dehy 
u aj) restricts it to the rank of a village ; and according to ail 
the information that 1 obtained, its present importance has 
been chiefly acquired within the last hundred years. Some 
people of the place assured me that their governor could, at a 
short notice, assemble here eight thousand tufangchi ( 

or soldiers armed with muskets, to repel (what they seemed 
much to apprehend) any invasion or attack that might be 
attempted by the Russians. The country near Barfurush is 
Hat, but beautifully wooded, rich and verdant; the nearest 
mountains appeared at this time covered with snow. 

On the seventh, Mi'eza' Sa'dek being derirous of pas¬ 
sing a few days with his father the Vazir at SM % set out at 
an early hour, promising to overtake me at S/nrgdh on my 
way back to rehrutii and soon alter eight o’clock, leavin <y 
most of my baggage, horses and servants at Barfurush, 1 pro¬ 
ceeded with SherifKha'n and Mc'la' Abba's on the road 
to A'mul (J .\) ; winding, after we had left the island, for about 

^j)> J* 3 ^ ^J 0 V 3 ^ J~;}h 3 ( 8a ) 

MS. Haft Akim —Fourth Climate. 

(*' ) Travels, p. 19», (third edition, 1G65\- lie subjoins “ but the sea does not so much 
“advantage them as the land, by reason of lhat plenty of silk worms thev nourish • 
“and indeed the place appeared to us the pleasanter bv reason of that plenty ot wood 
“and water which was as good as plentiful!." He places it at twelve lon« mil-s from 
Chacoporo^Chapacur rud above-mentioned), and might, t think, have added two more. 
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one mile and a quarter, along the river’s right bank, according 
to a sketch made as we went on, and copied in PI. LXXII. 
We then passed over a handsome bridge (of brick) constructed 
by an ancestor of the reigning monarch; here we lost'sight 
of the river Bahbul , and continued our journey in near’y a 
straight line, and the direction chiefly of west-south-west; 
riding for several miles on the paved kheydban or causeway ; 
which, however, was in some parts so decayed and injured, 
that we were obliged to turn off into fields and marshes. At 
six miles we came to a stream over which were two small 
brick buildings; and we halted to refresh the horses at Kdsem 
Beigy ^s), a hamlet of four or five scattered houses, 
reckoned two farsangs and a half distant from Bdrfurush, 
or half-way between that town and A'mul. On our approach 
within two miles of this city, about forty Kedkhudds or house¬ 
holders, on foot, received us with an irregular volley of fire¬ 
arms; a Luti, or buffoon, then entertained us with various 
tricks, dancing in a ridiculous manner to the sound of his 
tambtik, or more correctly tambik (<_0jJj), a drum which he 
carried under the left arm, slung by a strap from his neck. I 
sketched the form of this instrument, as represented in the 
Misc.Pl. (fig. 28 ); it was made of wood, open at the narrow end 
and covered at the other with parchment, very tightly stretch¬ 
ed, as the sound indicated; on this he tapped with the fingers of 
his right hand. We met, soon after, the Zdbet or chief, with 
twenty or thirty men of respectable appearance, who attended 
us on horseback across the river Harha-z (yy>),a little below the 
bridge of A'mul, which had been shattered by the late earth¬ 
quake; the stream, where we rode over it, although very 
broad, was not at this time much above two feet deep. I 
alighted at the governor’s house, having travelled five farsangs 
or about eighteen miles; through a country almost uniformly 
flat, finely watered and highly cultivated; in which the exu¬ 
berance of jangats or forests had been reduced, yet a suffi¬ 
ciency of beautiful trees remained for every purpose of 
ornament; several villages with their flourishing gardens and 
verdant fields appeared in different directions at a little dis¬ 
tance from the road; and the brick cottages with their red- 
tiled roofs, gave to these rural scenes an air ot neatness and 
comfort that strongly reminded me of England. The day 
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being cloudy we could not discern Mount "Damavand; but the 
great ridge of Alburz to which it belongs, was partly visible 
with its covering of snow. The house in which I was lodged 
had once been exceedingly handsome, large and as convenient 
in the distribution of apartments as the general plan of Per¬ 
sian habitations would admit. But it had been more than 
half ruined by the earthquake; and one wall of the chamber 
allotted to me was cracked from the ceiling to the door, and 
a considerable fissure newly stopped with dry bricks; the 
other walls had also, though less materially, suffered; and in 
many spots the fine old gilding and rich varnish (seldom 
equalled in the decorations of modern buildings) had been 
effaced or injured. Some Persian verses beautifully written 
in the tdtik hand, filled a tablet in one of the recesses or tdlccheh , 
over the fire-place, five or six feet high, and above three feet 
wide; these I copied, but have lost the paper which contained 
them. The Zabct declared that this house had been built 
one hundred and sixty years; the poetical lines, if I remember 
rightly, comprised a date which confirmed this account. But 
an inscription of a very different kind attracted my notice; 
it had been scratched, on the lower part of the wall, by a 
person sitting probably on the floor close to the fire-place; 
and exhibited, in large and very excellent characters, a vio¬ 
lent imprecation against “ tons les liabitans d*Amol’’ whom, 
without exception, it consigned most unmercifully to “ Le 
“Grand Diable d’Enfer” with “Amen!” the date of 1808, 
and a capital ./ as the initial letter of some name, inclosed 
within a wreath. I now learned that two gentlemen of the 
French Embassy under General de Gardane had, on their 
tour through Mazenderdn, occupied this room; but by what 
offence “all the inhabitants otA'mul”h&& incurred their indig¬ 
nation, was not explained. 

In the evening of this day, and early the next morning, I 
explored the remains of a city once regarded as the capital of 
Tabristdnl ,and celebrated for its beauty, extent and numerous 
population; but now fallen much below its original import¬ 
ance, and wearing an air of poverty, gloom and progressive 
decay ; yet several good shops still remained, and the bazar 
seemed crowded with people; most of the inhabited houses 
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were, like the baztir , constructed of wood, and either roofed 
with boards or thatched with straw; but the vestiges of ample 
foundations, and the ruined walls of large and excellent brick 
edifices, scattered over a considerable space of ground, suffi¬ 
ciently bespoke the former size and opulence of this place; 
and excited an idea of antiquity although nothing really an¬ 
cient appeared among them, at least to me. In the vicinity, 
however, were some monuments to which the inhabitants 
assigned a date so very remote, that all my antiquarian curi¬ 
osity was fully awakened. I therefore hastened to examine 
ten or twelve small towers, situate at the distance of a few 
hundred yards one from another; these were as usual, consi¬ 
dered by my Persian guides as having belonged to the Gabn 
or fire-worshippers, (mdl-i-gabran JL); their forms were 

various ; chiefly square and octagonal, with high pyramidical 
roofs, like the spires of our churches. The late earthquake 
had totally overthrown one and much damaged others ; but 
it was manifest from the appearance of two or three that they 
had been in a slate of ruin fifty years before. The reader 
may form some notion of these buildings from the subjoined 
littie sketches of the two most perfect, (See PI. LXXII1); and 
of another that stands on the bank of a very clear and mur¬ 
muring stream, in a romantick spot, shaded with trees. This 
gumbed was distinguished by the name of Sha ms-ar’-rest'd 
one of the Mustdmdn saints; a numerous race 
for which A’mul was (and I believe is still) remarkable. That 
these towers, all composed of brick, were only works of a Mu- 
hammedan age, I had suspected from their style of architec¬ 
ture, and ornaments of painted and lackered tiles; and it was 
evident that they had been erected as sepulchral monuments, 
not merely from their bearing the names of holy personages, 
but from the actual grave of the saint above mentioned ; this 
was covered with a wooden frame and occupied the floor of 
an arched or covered chamber, formed by the four walls and 
elevated roof of that gumbed delineated with the other two in 
PI. LXXlil. My guides next led me to a spacious Masjed 
or mosque, founded as some relate by Sha h Abba's or his 
daughter; to me it appeared much more ancient, and wore 
an aspect of decay almost as melancholy as the tombs above 
described; its dome or vaulted roof was mouldering into a rude 
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mass of brick and mortar; and its walls bad fallen in many 
places, and appeared much injured in others,(See PI. LX XIII). 
This state of ruin was attributed chiefly to the earthquake; and 
after a lapse of four years the effects of its violence were here 
seemingly recent; but a tree of no inconsiderable size which 
had forced its way through some breaches of the wall proved 
that, at least twenty years before, this building had been much 
neglected. Yet it was said that an establishment, coeval with 
its foundation, still existed, for occasional repairs and for 
the maintenance of a pious elder attached to it, as a sexton 
or guardian; in such a character, I heard, some seyed (jow» 
or reputed descendant of the prophet’s family) now occu¬ 
pied one of the wings. A profusion of glazed and painted 
tile-work, was visible on different parts; and the open court, 
in front, contained an ample hawz or reservoir of water, for 
the religious ablutions of true-believers. From this we pro¬ 
ceeded tothecastleof Hu'shang (Kalaa ’ i Hushang ys<uls ), 
which to me, judging merely from its foundations and deep 
square ditch (for little more remains), appeared extremely an¬ 
cient; but, whether authorized to claim as founder, Hu's hang, 
the second monarch recorded in Persian annals, and conse¬ 
quently an antiquity of two thousand seven hundred years, 
it is, perhaps at this time not possibly to ascertain. “ Here,” 
exclaimed one of my guides, “ the great Secander resided 
“ during his stay at A'miil” —“ It is very probable,” said an 
old map who had accompanied us from the mosque, “that 
“Secander occasionally visited this fortress; butall the world 
“knows that his Grecian troops were encamped on yonder 
“ sahhtd (J^aj^);” and he pointed to the open plain about a mile 
distant, over which we had ridden on our way from Barfu- 
rush. That any local tradition respecting Alexander, should 
thus spontaneously offer itself, was highly grateful to one 
who had been long employed on the" history of that con¬ 
queror, and more particularly of his marches in the East; for 
though Han way had given me reason to expect some reports 
concerning the Grecian camp near A'mul, I had not yet 
commenced my inquiries on that subject( 82 ). Adjoining the 






O’) “As we approached towards Amul (says Mr. Hanwav) the country ai,neared 
still more pleasant; this city is situated in a plain at the foot of that part of Mount 
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remains of this castle was a wall or embankment strongly 
built of stone, and washed by the river when more full than 
at present; a barge (^) or tower standing on it, seemed still 
nearly perfect. Of this embankment I have introduced one 
end into the view (Pi. LXXIII)'which represents all of the 
handsome bridge and its twelve arches that the earthquake 
left; and as much of the city as could be comprehended in 
the sketch. It must however, be remarked, that the very flat 
situation of A'mul is unfavourable to its appearance on paper, 
as little more is visible than a few trees and some thatched 
houses; but one direction offers a fine back ground of 
distant mountains; and in another, within seven or eight miles, 
are seen many beautifully wooded hills. In the year 1CJ27, 
Plerbert computed the inhabitants of this place to be “not 
“ less than three thousand families,” (Trav. p. 198); and from 
the widely scattered vestiges of ancient buildings it is probable 
that in former ages the population had been much more nu¬ 
merous. Borrowing the words of that ingenious traveller 
(p- ^99), as applicable now as when he described this city, 
w r e may speak of “her visible ruines making good the report, 
“ that once it was this countrey's metropolis.” He also noti¬ 
ces (p. 199) the strong and handsome castle, and the cathedral 
or principal mosque; in which, as he heard, were entombed 
“four hundred and forty-jour princes and prophets’^ 83 ); and 
in recounting his adventure near the bridge he mentions a race 
of beauties, not yet, perhaps, extinct: for accident favoured 
me with an opportunity (although momentary) of seeing 


“ Taurus where the Persians say Alexander encamped and refreshed his army.” 
Travels, Vol. 1. p. 286. He alludes, without doubt, to the Castle of Hushang iu the 
following passage—“ Here we found the ruins of an old fortress which had been very 
“ strong and regular beyond any 1 saw in Persia; the walls were of brick and of great 
“ thickness; they say it has been repaired every two hundred years since the time of 
“the original foundation, said to be four thousand years ago; but this unluckily imp- 
“pens to be before the deluge according to our accounts.” Travels, ib. 1 shall here 
add two or three lines from Sir Thomas Herbert; '* the next town of note that we came 
“ to was Qmoaly which some take for Zarama; others for that Zadracaria where Alex¬ 
ander refreshed his army in that pursuit he made after Bessus, that infamous Bac - 
“Man," &c Travels, Third Edit, p 198. 

( 83 ) The reader may recollect in my account of Kum (pp. 102, and 104) how the soil 
of that city was said to be enriched or sanctified by the remains of four hundred 
and forty four Mubaminedau saints. 
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■without their veils, three or four young girls, whose pretty- 
faces might have attracted notice even in England( 84 ). 


This account of A'mul shall be closed with a few anecdotes 
extracted from the rare or celebrated works of eastern 
writers, and arranged, according to the system which I have 
generally observed on similar occasions, as nearly in chro¬ 
nological order, as the uncertain age of some books and au¬ 
thors will allow; and it happens, that he whom I must here 
first quote as the oldest, and who is likewise the most cele¬ 
brated as an historian, Mu hammed j:bn Jari'r, surnamed 
Al-Tabari oi-Tabrj, was born in this very city, the subject 
of our present inquiry, in the year 224 of the Hejirah, or of 
our era, 838; and with respect to it, we may perhaps, suspect 
that lie was not wholly free from the partiality of a native. 
His 7 Arikh Kebir (or “Great Chronicle”) informs us that the 
Scythians or Turanians under Afra'sia'b, having (in the 
eighth century before Christ) defeated several times the Per¬ 
sians or Iranians , their king “Minu'ciiehr took refuge in 
“Tabristan, and shut himself up in the fortress of A’mul? and 
“this is a place surrounded with numerous thorny brambles; 
“ and here the Turkuns and strangers were unable to act, whilst 
“ A’mul abounded with provisions of every kind; considerable 
“ quantities of fruit; different herbs,grain, pulse, and sugar va- 
“ riousl y prepared (paniz); there were stores of garments and 
“ carpets for winter and summer; and whatsoever men could 
“possibly require, might be found at A'mul ; neither was it 
“necessary to send elsewhere for any thing. Then kino- 
“Afra sia'b with all his Turkuns sat down before the gates 








U I hence passing, says Herbert, “ to the river side, (over which upon a bridge 
of stone we rode the night before) to refresii myself under some poplars; for as savs 

* a poet of another like place this had “beds of grass and walks in shady woodi” 
and meadows ever green, with crystal floods.” “seven or eight more beaulifull than 
bashful I (lamozels, (like so many nymphs) sprang out of the water, as I suppose to 
admire im (mint But I no less admiring their confidence quickly left them; having 
Ins 1,1 1 thought. Quod non vetat lex, hoc vetatfieri pudor:” for the truth is I took 

‘ them for Amarosa’s, and violators of the hounds of modesty, until from belter satis, 

‘ faction I was made to believe it was simplicity and the opportunity they took to see 

< H DSer ’ ° r "i le V ie rr U " tS t0 his nier ‘ ( han, the men commonly go to sleep 
and the women then have the benefit of the river, where they use to swim and m obabfv 

* c -° o1 tbe,r lieat » Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, Third Edit! p. tyy Igobably. 
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“of the city of Amid, and besieged it during ten years, whilst 
** king Minu'cuehr remained in the castle, and was not once 
“ obliged to procure either clothing or food from any other 
“ place; for he possessed there such a superfluity of garments, 
“ carpets, herbs and vegetables of every kind, that he occa- 
“ sionally sent some as presents to Afra'sia'b; thus saying, 
“ how long soever you may continue before the gates of this 
“city, I cannot suffer any injury, defended by so strong a 
“castle; and to what distress can you possibly reduce me 
“ who here enjoy all that the whole world affords? It is not 
“ necessary for me to seek any thing beyond this place, and 
“here are various commodities that cannot be found else- 
“ where; and accordingly he sent some of them all to Afra'- 
“ sia'b. It is said, thatduring these ten years neither Minu'- 
“chkhbr nor his army wanted any thing from without the 
“city, except pepper, used in the cooking vessels; for it 
“prevents the bad effects of damp or moisture; and this 
“country being situate near the sea coast, its air is affected 
“ by humidity; and this pepper is brought from the land of 
“ Hindustan) to this place and to every other part of the 
“world. Then king Minu'cuehr assembled all his wise 
“men and said, “what means can we devise to supply the 
“deficiency of pepper, so indispensably necessary in this 
“climate?” They replied “in this place is a certain plant 
“called Zinjib'il (ginger); command the people to use it in 
“ their diks or vessels, for culinary purposes, as it will serve 
“ instead of pepper.” Minu'cuehr gladly adopted their 
“advice, and the Zinjib'il was substituted( 85 ); and when ten 
“ years had elapsed, Afra'sia b bring tired of remaining 
“before the gates, and all his army of Turkdns weary and 
“hopeless, a peace was concluded with Minu'cuehr, and. 
“ they retreated’( 86 ). 


4> 4* <»•<>< 




^ M ) One copy of Tabri (my MS. no. 3) adds here ^ Jj^ol ^ J 

“ and that plant continues there (at Amnl) to this day. 


3 AAb ^J\ <UA i 'J-*-\j- ) (jby j 
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We find A'mul often mentioned (incidentally) in the tenth 

century, byEfiN Ha uk al, according to the printed translation 
oflt ideographical work. It appears, however, hom the MS. 
Shrai ‘n have been at that time the capital of this province; 

as w> 1 arn in the following passage—'-‘But the most consi- 
“e city of Tahristdn is A'mul , which has been in our 
“ dr. vs 1 >. •' residence of the governors, chiefs and magistrates of 
“tha; ;»untrv”( 87 )- We then read, in words already quoted 
(p. 202), that Sari had been formerly the seat of government. 
In the Shah ndmeh of Firdausi, A'mul is frequently noticed, 
but without any circumstances particularly descriptive; first 
as the place from which Feri'du'n went to Temtsheh. Its 
name then occurs in the history of Minu'chehr, and of 
Naudau. Again in the account of Ighri'rath and the 
Persian nobles taken prisoners with their king (Naudar), 
whom Afra'sia'b had slain; an anecdote to which 1 have 
before alluded (pp. 194,262). Alfthesenotices relate to events 
that happened (as we may suppose) between six and eight liun- 


} j JL, cJ ji ^ 

% ^ J j] J J j) j&,j\ -.'Ia-mJ b 

^ ^ ^ ^f 4 J 3 ^ Sj ijt} s r* ) j> 

ijijH [r*j *** 

y£jC> LH-^WUU J ^.AauJ > JJ I 

Ij d J ' ^ ^jULvjS 

ji /ir^ J j* ^ ^ 

L^ijcw 

! ( ( ^2 ^-^3 iw^>aaaJJ ^ 

l£ ^ ^ Ij Xxj\fL ^JjAJus^j |y\ 

^ j$r^ m y y '* ^ J j* J o»XwjJ 

Jv jUU j lU^ ^ jt~ j&fy U ( a7 ) 

5u>^J jb J ^ 5Lis ^ ^ 
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dred years before the time of Christ^ 88 ). After a long interval 
we find A'mul enumerated as one of the stages on Bahara'm’s 
march (in the fourth century of our era) from A'zergushasp 
to Marv(* 9 ) It subsequently appears that Nu'shi'rava'n 
with his army “went from Gurgan to Sdri and A'mul'’ Finally, 
it is again named with Sari in Firdausi’s history of Khus- 
ra'u Pakvi'z. 

I shall now seek some account of A'mul in that curious, 
interesting and entertaining work, the MS. Tarikh , or as we 
may style it, the memoirs of his own time, written by A'bu'-’l 
Fazl, surname'd B a ihak ic i( 90 ); who informs us that in the vear 
421 (of the Ilejirah, or 1030 of our era) he accompanied the 
Emi'r Masa'oud with his army, from Sari (by a road of 
which he very forcibly describes the difficulties) to A'mul , 
“ whence,” says he, “ came forth above five hundred thous¬ 
and or six hundred thousand men, persons of respectable 
“ appearance”( 91 ). He then relates, that the Emi’r having 
passed on with a select body of his guards and servants, 
alighted at the tents pitched for him about half a farsang 
beyond the city, through which the main body of soldiers 
marched to their camp; but from the attention of officers 
previously, appointed, not one of the citizens suffered any 
injury or loss even to the value of a direm; and the peasants 

OOOOOOOO 0>000>0><Q>4>«» OO 

t 88 ; I might have noticed A'mul as the scene of Cai Caus’s disgrace and punish¬ 
ment according to seme copies of the Shdhndmeh ; these relate that he there fell to 
earth from a throne or chair to which several eagle3 were harnessed; the monarch, 
impiously hoping that by I heir means he might have ascended to heaven But from 
other copies it would appear that he fell near the borders of Chin or Tartary. Yet 
the ancient MS. Mujmel al lu&rikh, assigns this event to a place not very distant 

from A'mul, “ the land of Sari ” Sli jl). 

C 9 ) The places mentioned are A'zergushasp Ardebil A'mul 

Gurg/in the city of l\esd UwJ and Marv 

(°°) His name appears to have been Abu’l fazl Mohammed Edn al Hussein 

^ he derived his surname from Baihak or Bihak (jfe JO, 

a territory of Khurasan , where he was born; and he began the composition of bis 
Tarikh in the year 455, a- we learn from himself; a date equivalent to A. D 1063. 
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declared their admiration of those troops and of the discipline 
by which they were regulated; “and I, who am A'bu'jl/ 
“Fazl,” continues our author, “ before the army was drawn 
“up, had gone into the city, and found it to be very haud- 
“some and excellent; the doors of all the shops were open 
“and the inhabitants seemed cheerful and contented; mid I 
“ shall hereafter relate their change of condition, and in what 
“ manner bv the misconduct of wicked men, this paradise of 
“ A'mul became ahell”( 92 ). In a subsequent part of his work, 
lie mentions that according to one statement (made about the 
year 1034 of Christ), A’mul contained “a million of men,” 
c: J«h. 


Niza'mi, in his romance the Haft Paigar (says 
that Ba h a ra'M (the monarch whom our writers call V r A u a'nes, 
and Va ra ra'nes, and whose name in pure Pahlavi was Var- 
hara'n), rewarded with the city of A’mul that celebrated arch¬ 
itect Sh ei deh( 93 ). who had constructed tor him, as dwelling- 
places for his favourite princesses, the seven villas or towers, 
(Baft Gumbed) someof which, now ruined, (as they all are'' 
I have described in different chapters of these volumes. An 
author who appears to have flourished early in the thirteenth 
century, informs us that having explored the library of a 
college at Rat, and visited Hamaddn , he proceeded to A’mul 
and resided there five years; when, says he, “accidentally 
“passing by the row of book-binder’s shops, I procured in 
“ one of them a certain volume containing some miscellaneous 
“ essay s”( 94 ); and among these he found many ancientmid inter¬ 
esting materials for his Tdrikh or history of Tabrist&n. We 

_ _ 


pAy jd fji] y iS ^ ^ ( 9 “) 

MS. Tafi/ch Hthakki. 


s ^ ^y fUW y & ^ ( 9 “) 

* cM j' (*-> y <ua 

hukki. aA J.,1 u- JV. to. 


u'Ij Jst\ j£, J 4 ^ /93\ 

The ext.-aordi.'an; aUi^m.ion in the first line of .Ins distich may offend our Luronean 
taste, but is considered a beauty by the Persiaus J -uropean 


Jj ksJLj Ail ^ fitkj jMx j\ aU i\ J Ji\^ (»*) 

He describes the most curious; of which, in another place, I shall give an account. 
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must not suppose him unacquainted with the tradition (above 
given from Tabri) concerning the ten (or twelve) years siege 
of A'mul; for he traces Minu'chehr from the castle of 
Tabatek to Rat; “ and his nocturnal flight from that city, by 
“way of Ldrejan to Tabrist/m ; while his indefatigable pur- 
“ suer Afra'sia'b rendered the wide expanse of this world 
“as narrow to him as the eye of a needle”( 95 ). Ilisenemies 
the Turdnidus (Turk&m or Scythians) occupied “ Khusrau- 
“ abaci, a village in the territory of A’mul; and until the time 
“ of V ash meg i'r, (about A. D. 934), son of Zi'a'r, the father 
“ of Ka'bu's. the buildings of this village might be seen; and 
“above it was a certain tree which the people called Shati- 
“ muzi-bun; under this tree the tent of Afra'sia'b was pitch- 
“ed ; there he remained twelve years, and during this time 
“ Mrx u'ciiehr found it not necessary to send elsewhere for 
“any thing except pepper; instead of which a plant or herb 
“ called kaliehh was substituted”^ 96 ). 

After this our author devotes sixteen or seventeen pages to 
the-(J*l libuj^J) “account of the foundation of A'mul;” from 
which, (in some places very flowery and prolix) I shall ex¬ 
tract the principal circumstances, and endeavour to compress 
them within a moderate compass; retaining the outlines of a 
love-story; which, though romantick and improbable, is the 
vehicle of particulars that seem authentick, and to some 
readers may prove not uninteresting. 


of lS !>3 •ji 111}?* ^ ids expression, which I quote from the 

MS. Tinikh i Tabristun, reminds us of passages in the Gospels of Saint Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, and shall be again noticed in The last section of the Appendix. 



MS. Tartkh i Tabristun. The plant mentioned in the last sentence appears 
to be kaliehh, as written ^ ; but I suspect an errour in the MS. . 
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We learn that in the land of Dilem two brothers formerly 
resided, one named A'shta'd ( jIIaI), the other\ ezda n 
who having killed a powerful chief of that country fled with 
their families, and settled in the district of A. mull wheie they 
buili those villages which are still called after them, Yezdan- 
abhct (jU bj*) and A'shtAd-Restdlc(J^j^\). The daughter of 
A'shta'd was exquisitely beautiful; and Firu'z who 

reigned at Balkh, having dreamed of her charms, became 
so enamoured that, notwithstanding the sage advice of his 
Mubed Miibedan ^y) or high priest( 97 ), he sent many 

faithful and active servants into various parts of the woild, 
hoping that they might discover, from the description of her 
whonfhe had beheld in the dream, a damsel of beauty corres¬ 
ponding to his idea; after a fruitless search throughout various 
regions, those men returned; and Mihr-Fi'ru'z ( j . jjj ^), 
the king’s favourite and kinsman, set out for TabristAn , 
the only province which they had not explored. On his 
arrival at Tusan, which appears to be represented by 

the modern SAri, see p. 264), the governor of that city 
united with him in seeking the lovely daughter of A'shta'd, 
but without success, although during a whole year they 
had expended considerable sums of money in every quarter 
of Tabristan. It happened, however, that riding one day 
on the sea shore. Mi hr Fi'ru'z crossed a river, where his 
servants were unable to follow him, and soon after he arrived 
at the stream of Alehm \), into which his horse plunged 
and was drowned, whilst he with much difficulty saved 
himself and his sword. He then wandered on the bank 
of a clear and delightful brook that murmured through 
the f orest, until he perceived a damsel of such perfect beauty 
that he exclaimed, “ if this be an evil spirit I shall slay her; 
“ if she prove a human creature it must be the object of my 

search; ); after 

many expressions of mutual astonishment and explanation, 
she led him to her father’s house, where he was hospitably 
received and treated with much kindness and attention for 

(97) The <«p riest of Priests,” car' e&xri*, a title given by Tabrt, FlRDAUsr, and 
other old writers to the chief priest of the Fire-worshippers. 
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three days; as according to the custom observed in Dilem 
towards strangers, during that space of time the host abstains 
from asking a guest any questions( 98 ). After the third day 
they inquired what chance had conducted a person of such 
courtly manners and princely appearance to their sequestered 
habitation. Mihr Fi'ru'z replied that he was a cousin of 
the great king, and had come to Tiisdn that he might enjoy 
the pleasures of hunting, which, it was said, that place afforded 
beyond all others in the world; and that having outstripped 
his companions in the chase and ^st his horse, he had wan¬ 
dered through the forest until go(ro fortune brought him into 
the presence of the beautiful damsel; whom he then demanded 
of her father. A'siita'd declared that before he could bestow 
his daughter on any person, however well disposed towards 
him, it was necessary that he should consult his brother; they 
proceeded therefore to Yezda'n’s dwelling, and as he ex¬ 
pressed some doubts respecting the stranger’s story, it was 
agreed, that a letter should be written to the governor of Thsan 
w hose answer would confirm what Mihr Fi r u'z had said, or 
prove him to be an impostor. Ashta'd immediately des¬ 
patched one of his sons to Thsdn , and the governor, hearing 
of the fortunate event, transmitted intelligence to the king, 
who convinced by Miiir Fi'ru'z’s description of the damsel 
that it w r as she who had appeared to him in his sleep, com¬ 
manded that various articles of great value, splendid clothes 
and costly jewels, should be sent to her as a present The 
servants of Mi hr Fi'ru'z having now joined him, with those 
w'ho brought the royal gifts; his kind hosts fell on their knees 
before him, and he then informed them of the king’s dream, 
of the violent passion which it had excited, and of the honour 
which awaited the damsel, whom her sovereign intended to 
espouse. The king soon after arrived at A'shtdd-Reshtitk and 
his happiness was complete. Our author next relates that 
the king one day inquired of his fair bride, how it happened 
that the women in her country were remarkable for the ex¬ 
cellence of their eyes, their softness of skin, and sweetness ot 

(") Jj jjj j j\ Jjj <U»lj |j The ancient Greeks, according to 

Eustathius, (on Iliad VI, y. 174 ) allowed a stranger nine days before they made inquiries.. 
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breath. Her answer, which is so written as to imitate the pro¬ 
vincial "idiom and manner of pronunciation used in Dtlem , 
expresses, (if I have rightly understood its meaning), that the 
excellence of their eyes proceeded from early rising; the 
softness of skin from wearing linen in summer and silk in 
winter; and the sweetness of breath, from using milk and 
honey as food("). The queen, as we may now entitle A'sh- 
tad’s daughter, requested that a city might be founded on a 
spot which she indicated, near the river Harhaz , and that it 
might be distinguished b^ier own name, A'mul. The king 
immediately employed expert architects in erecting a building 
on that place which his wife had called Pai-desht , “the foot 
“ or lower part of the plain;” and the remains of that building- 
are still visible and denominated Pai-desht ^h), now, 

says the author, in my own time( 100 ); and a neighbouring spot, 
in which edifices had been erected to gratify the queen, is 
styled, adds he, the SMristaneh-i-marz (jy* Soon after 

the commencement of these works, a prince was born whom 

( w ; The lady's answer appears in the Manuscript thus— 

-5 ^ ^ 

lA** tr' 

here we find the letter j changed into ^ and adje written for az, afrudje lor afruz, and 

s for sh in shir (milk). Tlie use of v for b in tdbistun is not peculiar to Dilem ; it 
may he remarked throughout every province in Persia; and is authorized in a inulji- 

plieity of words by the best dictionaries; thus the Burhun Katea explains yU tav or 
taw as equivalent in signification to c-Ai‘ tab, (heat, sunshine, Arc.) hence tabistdn (or 
tdvistdn ) summer. The Ketun or linen here mentioned, we learn from the same Dic¬ 
tionary, “is a kind of garment woven from a certain grass or plant of which the pro¬ 
perties are coldness and dryness; and hy wearing it, the body is preserved from the 
“bad effects of moisture and perspiration. It is said also if any person desire to 
“become lean, let him wear in winter a new garment of this linen, and in summer one 
“that has been washed; but let him invert this rule, if he wish not to render himself lean." 

) jjjb c_ile. j\ \jj\ .Xilj 

jd ^ ^ f \ U X> j\ JjZ J 

p- ^ fJSi <UU- u U«jb' jO J jj culs- 

y jj j <uU ^ jptjj 

O ^ J ^ ^ ^ b jU; J /A j The author 

within a few pages, speaking of an ancient castle, says that it continued to be inhabited 
until “J own time, the year G13,” (corresponding to the year 121G of Christ). 

J y jy % *« } jLs. cA5 <u-jj u 
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the king named Khusrau and considering this as an 
auspicious event, he resolved to establish his constant re¬ 
sidence here. A town was then constructed where the 
present city stands, on the spot now called A'sbdneh Serai 
A.-UJ) but formerly Match (<oL); here is now the Masjed 
Jamea or principal mosque. And fine water was conducted 
thither, from a spring in the mountain of Venddmid (AxdjJj); 
and even in the time of Yezda'di a small remnant of that 
water yet existed. The citv was at length finished, and for¬ 
tified with a wall of burnt brick, sq wide that three horsemen 
might ride on it abreast; and a ditch or moat thirty-three aresh 
(^£,9 or cubits deep, and in breadth one arrow-flight. In the 
wall were four gates, called according to their different directi¬ 
ons, the Deru'dzeh or Bdb-i-Gurgan , Bdb-i-GUan , Bdb-al-Jebel 
(the mountain gate),and B&b-i-Bahr, or “gate that leads to the 
“ sea;" and the city covered four hundred jeribs (u-^-) or acres 
of ground. In this state it continued several years, and “ the 
“ Kasr or palace of A'mul, the wife of kingFi'uu'z,was situate 
“ on that spot at present called Kucheh-i-Kdzerdn, the quarter 
“ inhabited by those who bleach or wash linen, behind the Res- 
“ teh-i-bezdzdii, of shop-keeper’s row; and at the same place, in 
“the time of Saeid Arda>iii'r, (about A. D. 1205,) some 
“ workmen preparing clay for building, having descended to 
“ the depth of two spear-lengths under ground, discovered se- 
“ veral remains of ancient edifices, with da khmeh[ m ), or sepul- 
“ chral chambers and graves”( 102 )- When Kiiu'srau the son 
ofFj'RU'z became king, he augmented the city and erected 
mansions with gardens outside the moat; many persons also 
from distant countries having settled here, he founded another 
castle or fortress, and built it with clay; on the subject of 
these structures, our Persian author declares that he found 

( I01 ) Dakhmth or Dakhm according to the Burhan Kalea , signified the 

vault or place, in general, where dead bodies are deposited; but particularly among 

the Gabrs or Fire worshippers; (See Vol. II. pp. 370, 374,390) 

jjjj3 (jj & lW f* j ( 10v ) 

The Bezazan were, perhaps, more particularly those who sold clothes or linen. 
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many particulars in ancient writings. He then adds, that the 
“word A'mul (or A'mal) originally signified (in their Dilemi 
“dialect) the same as A'htish( 105 ) 1 ; and both were used to ex- 
“ press inarg or “death/ 5 in this sense, “ may death never 
“ happen to thee!”( 104 ) The Masjed Jamea or principal mos¬ 
que, was founded in the time of Ha'ru n ah iiashi d, about 
the year 177,” (or of our era 793), on a spot which cost 
eight thousand and thirty two dinars; and the Masjed was in 
length ninety three aresh, and in width ten ; on the con¬ 
struction of this edifice were expended forty seven thousand 
three hundred and forty dinars. “And in the time of king 
“Fi'ru'z, who originally founded A'mul, a ditch or trench 
“ was made along the sea coast, in a line drawn from the bor- 
“ders of Gurgan to G'dcin and Maukdn; and the vestiges of 
“this trench may still be traced in several parts of Tabristan, 
“ and are denominated Firuz-Kundeh”( 105 ). From the same 

(i°j) used l>y Firdausi to express death or destruction, (and not vet, 

perhaps, in that sense wholly, although nearly obsolete) is, according to the Burhun 
Katea a word of the ancient Persian language; for, among other meanings, (sense, 
reason, cleverness, life, soul, mortal poison), this Dictionary informs us that in the 
Pahluvi dialect hush signifies death and destruction— 

j-iib uJ'ib) j Lz-Jeu 

From a variety of examples that may be'found in the Zendavesta of Anquetil du 
Perron, and in Zend and Pahl&vi Manuscripts, it appears that the letter a possessed a 
negative or privative power (like the Greek alpha) when prefixed to certain words; 
thus a hush becomes “ immortal;” and as the text informs us that 6mul is synonimous 
with hush, we ascertain the meaning of rmil to be the same with marg and hush (death); 
and 1 suspect that as one character served in the ancient Zend and Pahlavi, for R and 
L, some confusion may have happened in the word, amul, (as in many others), and that 
it was originally written with an R instead of L. My reasons for this conjecture would 
prolong this note to an unreasonable degree, and may be more properly discussed in a 
future work; meanwhile, respecting the privative or negative power of alif in Zend 
and Pahlavi, Monsieur De Sacy has collected a multiplicity of most satisfactory 
proofs from the Zendavesta of his illustrious countryman above quoted; and has strongly 
exemplified it himself in the words APIANflN sat ANAPIANflN, of a Greek inscrip¬ 
tion on a Persian monument See the “ Memoires sur div. antiq. de la Perse," p. GO. 
“ De petiare, “mal," se forme apetiare, “sans mal;” de marg “mort,” am’ar°- “im- 
“ mortel;" de posan, “enfaus," uposan, “sans enfans,” &c. 

\j iS~<i y _) (jbiA j ( 10i ) 

(MS. Tar. Tabristdn) Jj* jU, \jj gj\ j\ 

j A*- j\ Oyj iS y j ( 105 ) 

to JA^ J j\ 3 Jyj »AX&i bjA Ja.1^ 
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author we learn that A'mill became the mart where commodi¬ 
ties were exchanged by merchants of every country; Tabristdn 
furnished “fruits and reeds or sugar-canes, and medicinal pro- 
“ ductionsbothof the plain and mountain; and it was enriched 
“ with mines of sulphur, copperas; the sang-i-surmeh, (or stone 
« which yields that substance used as a collyrium for the 
“eyes) iron and steel, and in many places mines of gold and 
“ silver”—“ also many beautiful articles of linen, cotton, silk 
“and wool; stuffs for dresses, interwoven with gold; all these 
“are exported thence to the eastern and western regions of 
“ the earth; and Yezda di relates that in his time, on account 
“ of the precious satin, the fine brocade, the valuable scarlet 
“cloth; the stuffs called yathreb and kdfuri( i06 )» which were 
“ not any where exceeded in beauty or in goodness, the silken 
“and woolen hangings, the carpets and mats, more excellent 
“ than those manufactured at Baghdad or at Abadan ; people 
“ came to Tabristdn and carried away those things as articles 
“of traffick, to other parts of the world, for no where else 
“could such be found; even in my own time, adds oiu 
author, “A'mul has been the bazar or place of sale for the 
“ merchandize of Saksin and of Bulghar; in search of \\ hich 
“ people come to A'mal from Irak and Sham , (Syria) and 
“ Khurusdn, and the borders of Hindustan-, and the merchants 
“ of Tabristdn describe Bulghar and Saksin as situate on the 
“sea coast opposite to A'mul; and it is said that those who 
“ o-o in a ship in£v arrive at Saksin in three months( 10r ). And 






( m ) So called, perhaps, from being whitish like camphor, or kAfurjy^', to which, 
says the Burhan Katea, all white things are usuallj compared. I his Dictionary, 

however, explains the word k/ifuri as signifying (like Babuneh <Oyjb) a well 

known plant or herb, called bv the Arabs Babunedje £ J y'b and akhwan ^yaji’b 
The smell of it induces sleep, and other properties are mentioned which it is not here 
necessary to describe. 


( ,0T The Burhan Katea having informed us that Bulghar yUb signifies a certain kind 
of skin which we call Russia leather) coloured and of a pleasant smell; and also called 

tallutin AAki, adds, “and it is also the name of a city near the land of Darkness, 
“ found^dui the time of Alexander; and its climate is extremely cold; and parrots 
“cain, i n-maiii alive theie. Some say that Bulghar is the name of a whole country, 
“ami oi out* of its cities “ 

y iJw> ^ y u Sity j*b y 
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“ there are women in Tabristdn who by their own ingenu¬ 
ity ancl the labour of their hands, earn in one day fifty 
“ dirhems; nor is that appearance of extreme poverty ever 
“seen in this province as in other countries’^ 108 )- Such are 
the principal passages concerning A 'mill in the MS. “ History 
“of Tabristdn.” It is unnecessary to quote a multiplicity of 
writers who either superficially or hyperbolically notice this 
ancient city, or merely repeat, on the subject of it, TabuTs 
words above translated. Thus Menha'je Skra'je( 109 ) as¬ 
sures us that it was founded by king Tahmu'rAs, an account 
adopted by many subsequent historians of distinguished 




3 3- 

According to this Dictionary “ Saksin is the name of a region unknown.” 


I*#L %/f 

But in the Manuscript Takwhn or geographical tables of Sa'dek Isfaha'nj we read, 
that. “Saktitn belongs to Russiaand they place it in longitude (from the 

fortunate islands) (J-^j) 87-30; and in latitude (from the equinoctial line) 

48 30. This differs a little from the printed tables of Nassir Attu'si and Ulugh 
Beig, which describe Saksin to be situate in long. 80-30; lat. 43*0, according to* 
Hudson’s Minor. Geogr* Vol. III. (pp. 100, 132). 

3 A \j j J c £ 3 3 j\ ( 108 ) 

3 j* } j 3 3 * Slji j 

3 ^ 5 J ir 3 ^ 3 (jijj jj j 

J Lj^if J W L^i 3 3 s ^ 

J ^3^ 3 ^3& J d hf^J3 ** h?J3 3 * ) L r J jh , S 

\iA\£ j 3^ci^3 -^ 

A>Jvib A.01 jja l— 1X0 J^b j 

^ ^ j 4 ^ jlr i 4 ^ 3 <-W b# j ^*JLa cU* j\jb j 

^U^xb (4^ j J,^b u l&j\ cbU ^UmjjJoU5 

^ e; ^ J ju> bjj L-Jj j\ ^x^uiLri ^ 

** Allb u l3j j—#U <Uj 

J J ** J 

(MS. TMkh i Tabristdn). jyj d&b J^U 

( ) Author of the Ttbkat Ndscri cubuL, in which he often mentions his 

own name; and, on one occasion, introduces it in the same manner as Abul’ F \zl’s 
was announced m a former quotation (p. 304), «l have heard, I, who am Menha jb 

“Sera'ge;" ^j-h -jtjW ^ ^ He dates the conclusion of this valuable 

work m the Muliaminedan year 658, or A. D. 1259. 
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eminence( u0 ); and that “ in A'mul a city of Mdzenderdn , also 
“ called Tahmtdn , was a certain fortress so abundantly sup- 
“ plied (during the reign of Minu'cheur) that its garrison 
“wanted not any thing”( m ); and Fazlallau describes it as 
“ a castle, from the battlements of which a person might grasp 
“ the celestial ear of corn, (held by the Zodiacal virgin) 
“ whilst from its chambers might be heard the singing of 
*‘angels”( m )- The ditch or moat, which, as I have men- 
tinned, still appears very deep, was, according to this author, 
perfectly suited to the lofty battlements, for it equalled, 
says he^ the “ Deryd-i-Omdn” or Arabian sea( 113 ). In the 
plainer language of geography, Hamdallaii informs us that 
“ A mid belongs to the fourth climate, and is situate in longi- 
“ tude from the fortunate islands 87-20; and in latitude from 
“ the equinoctial line 36-30. It was founded by Tahmu'ras, 
“surnamed DTv bend for the enslaver of Daemons), and is 
“ a considerable city. Its climate has a tendency to warmth, 
“and it produces together the fruits of cold and warm 
“regions; such as nuts, grapes, oranges, lemons and others, 
“ in^great profusion ; and all kinds of provisions are there so 
“abundant and so good, that if the city were shut up or 
“ besieged, it would not require any thing from without”( 114 ). 

♦♦.^♦♦•♦♦♦•^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*************“*“**“ 

,n 0 N s„ c i, as Hamdallah Mastowfi in the Tdrikh Guzideh; Mi’rkhondiu 
the llauzet al ^e/it; his son Khondemi’B .in the Habib A sseir; Mohammbo Sa'dek 
Isfaha'ni in the Subeh Sadek: Ml R Yahia Seifi Cazvi'm in the Leb al Tuartkh; 
Ahmkd ALtillAFABi 111 the Jthan Aid; tnl others. 

tZJXo d V>' ^ jii j ( ) 

(MS. Tabkdt A dsri). ^)' jl 

j ^ i C j\ Axli ^1 y ( ) 

(MS. 7 ankh Alaagem). 1 — 


("b The ** Sea of Oman so called from a province of \rabia on the 

eastern co.isi. li .s, according to the Geographical Manuscript Ajaiebal Beldiin, the 
great Indian ocean, or Buhr al Hind extending from China to Abyssinia. 

hi j\ j>* y j\ tA> ^ rAr , 

cyjsi* j J-JU - J-jl lyx-l 

J 3 y^ 3 5 3 3 


liuzhut al Cuiuo. chap. xviu \<>t MdzenderdnJ. 
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The printed tables of Nassi 'r a d m's Tu'si, and of Ulooh 
B rio, place Turnl in longitude 87-20; latitude oG-35( ), 

wliilstaccordingtotheManuscnptrafeiwma/ieWuHotSADL R 

Istaiia'ni, it is situate in longitude (t-S-ji) 87-20, and latitude 
( -J) 36-40 Of this place the ingenious Uoulet oha h lias 
introduced a short account into his Tezkerreh or biographical 
history of the Persian poets. “ A'mul," he informs us, “is 
“ one of the ancient cities, and its foundation is by some 
“ ascribed to J emshi'd, while othersdeclare that it was erected 
“by J’eri du n; and for four farsangs, the vestiges of its 
■“ former extent may be still traced ; and w hei esoe\ ci the 
“inhabitants dig under ground, they discover burnt bricks 
“and stone or gravel used in building; and in this city is a 
“ Char glimbed, or edifice having four cupolas or domes, in 
“ which was the,tomb of Feiii'duV. A'mul continued to be 
“the royal'capital of the four quarters of the world until the 
“time of Bahara'm. So it is related in the book entitled 


“ MemMekuMesdlek ,composed byALi ben Isa Kehal 5 ’( 116 ). 
That A'mul was the chief residence or seat of government 
(pdi-takht ufb) or foot of the throne) under An dash Tit 
(second sovereign of that name who ruled in Tabristdn ,*and 
died A. H. 640, A. D, 1242), we learn from Al Giiafa'ri, 
■who thus mentions also the grandson of that prince; “Ta 'je 
“ad’douleii Yezdejerd, son of Sha / iirya / r, son of 
“ ArdashTr, had been the viceroy or deputy of his uncle; 
“ and Mazenderan flourished so much in his time tliatat A'mul 
“ there were seventy colleges well frequented ; his death hap- 


( l14 ) The geographical syntax of Chrysococcas places A /iovh (read AfiovX) a city of 
Ta fnrapisTav, in long. o£ 1 77-10; and lat. \s \e 36 35; (See Muds. Min. Geogr.Voi. Ill), 

j ^AciUj pSi SL> &)<*>■. j\ ( 116 ) 

j Ksr> j U ^ J 

JW ^ j LilU. 

See the MS. “ Tezkerret as’shaara (Account of Miilana Hassan Kashi). But I sus- 
pect that my copy of this work is defective in the passage respecting Feki dun’s tomb; 
•an extract from the MS. Haft Aklim (given in next page) will, perhaps, enable us la 
ascertain the true sense. 
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“ pened in the year 698/’ or 1298 of the Christian era( 117 ). In 
the MS. Ajdieb al Gheraieb we read that “ A'mul , a place 
“ belonging to Tabristdn, is situate in the fourth climate, and 
“among the surprising circumstances observed in this world, 
“ may be reckoned, that sheep brought to the territory of 
“ A'mill in a state of leanness, can never be there rendered 
“ fat by any means, but die after six months, reduced to 
* “ mere skeletons”( 118 )» The last passage which I shall extract 
from Eastern writers concerning this city, is the following 
which Ami'n Ra'zi offers in his account of its origin; having 
alluded to some traditions above noticed, he adds “Dowlet 
“Sha'h quoting the Mesdleku Memhlek, a work of Ali ben 
“IsaKeha'l, relates that from the time of Febi'du'n until 
“the reign of Baiiara'm Gu'r, A'mul was the capital of the 
“ four quarters of this world; and in this city is a certain 
“ gumbed, an arched or vaulted edifice, on or over which grow 
“trees of various kinds; and this gumbed is said to be the 
“ tomb of Ire ge, the son of Feri'du’n; and close to the city 
“ flows a river named Harzah (properly HarhazJ, from which 
“ the people of A'mul, by means of channels, derive as much 
“water as they require for the irrigation of their grounds and 
“ for domestick purposes; so that there is not any habitation 
“ without running water at all times”( 119 )* 




(MS. Jchun A rtt). <0Iwwj ^j 



(MS. Haft AltUm, cli'ai. IV). Compare this with the passage atove giveui 
from Dowlet Sha'h, (uote 110). 
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Such arc the principal notices that I have collected from 
oriental Manuscripts, on the subject of a city which has not 
yet been recognised in any of the names left us by classical 
writers, although from Strabo’s description ot / api. the M r- 
canian metropolis, or royal residence, in his time, a 1 eminent 
French geographer, M. Barbie du Bocage, supposes it to 
be at A'mu /{ 120 ); but for this opinion assigns his reasons in a 
manner that leaves the subject open to the discussion of 
others; a manner always adopted in doubtful cases, by the 
most ingenious and accomplished writers. The passage of 
Strabo, on which he grounds his conjecture, ] have already 
quoted in my account of the place now called Cura-Tttpeh , 
(p. *276). Much seems depending on the latitude that may 
be given to those Greek words which express the city ’s prox¬ 
imity to the Caspian sea. Can we apply the lt fJIKpdl' VT Ep TTJS $a - 
Xamjr tZpvfterov” toA'mul, a place not nearer, 1 believe, to the coast 
in any ol its inflections than four teen or fit ecu miles? and it 
may r , perhaps, have been by many leagues farther from it at 
the time when Strabo wrote, according to the reports which 
I heard in different parts of this country, and which Hanway 
mentions as worthy of credit, respecting the gradual en¬ 
croachment of the water upon the land; so considerable in 
the neighbouring district of Langmud , that a tract eight miles 
in extent, dry and well-peopled at the beginning of last cen- 
tury, was, when he travelled, (between forty and fifty years 
after), perfectly submersed^ 121 ). It is easier however to excite 




( ) “Cette vitle ( Tape)n auroit ♦■lie pas ere d'abord la capital? du pavsdes Tap vies 
* coniine son nont paroit I’indiquer; ef ensuite, a cause de son heiireuse situation elle le 
seroit devenue de toute I Hyrtanie; lorsque les gouvenieineus auroient ete rfcunist' 
Dans cetle td6e et dl apres les indications tie Strabon j’ai placfe cette vdle de Tupc k 

*• t m °h j 1 elle encore ,a vi,| e que telle qui e*t app-iee 

„ Tambract d. ns Pols be? Analyse de la carte, &c annexed to Baron de Sie Croixs 
Exam. Crit. des historieos d’Alexaudre;” p. 8U), (Second edition; Paris, 1804). 

D Jonas Hanway, well acquainted with the navigation of Ihe Caspian sea and with 
Ttn «; hU S . lU ' a,e 1 U I* 8 / hores * mentions the ‘great inroads" made l»v it on the 

„ J* 4 | “ 8 , ‘*f. , ‘ e,vv ' el1 ,,ie Polga and Attraction within lltirtv years; (he wrote m 17431 . 
“said ,2 ’iTh" ^ een . n, 7 re oidulgent,*’ adds he, “to the Persians; for it is court lenity 
the r r beginning of tins century the land, for about eight English ... les on 

"" « ,r > “«* "-Whited, Thi I the ,nor, readily 
••Th.« to y* of 80,, ' e f ' ,)uses are vet seen where the water is several feel deep. 

<C fifty 8 V e”t J'rs“ rep ^' e : probed, where the inhabitants affirm .1, . >vi.!„„ these 

u WoVdrnofl u Z T d ,b e b * V ,1SSeS ' an, ‘ ,lOW "*e.e is two fall, n, water Captaftt 
" oodroote heard the same also at Bulchan, &c. Travels, V ol. 1. p. 155. 
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doubts than to solve difficulties; and I shall reserve for some 
other occasion a conjecture on the subject of A mul, suggested 
by Ptolemy; the arguments in favour of it would too much 
prolong this chapter, and, after all, might prove less satisfac¬ 
tory to the geographer than to the etymologist. 

Having accomplished my original design of exploring the 
forests, and visiting, however hastily, the principal cities of 
Mdzenderdn , and having gratified my curiosity by a view of 
the Caspian sea, I now resolved on returning to the prince’s 
villa near B&rfurhh, and thence to Tehran by such a road as 
might lead me through some places not seen probably, or at 
least not described, by any European traveller for nearly two 
hundred years. On the eighth of March, therefore, I left 
A mal about noon, crossing on horseback the bed of the river 
llarhaz as at our entrance, and arrived after a ride of five 
hours, at the apartments which 1 had before occupied in the 
Bahr id Iran. On the ninth, in consequence of arrangements 
deemed necessary by the Mehmandur, we allowed our horses 
to rest, and made preparations for traversing the country to 
Shirgdh in a direction that threatened, according to every 
report, many obstacles and dangers from the overflowing of 
rivers, and the badness or total want of roads. This day’s 
halt afforded me an opportunity of again visiting Bdrfurush, 
and perambulating its bdzdr. In the evening I received two 
bottles of Russian wine from the governor, and a present of 
oranges and lemons from Agnatu's, who commanded one 
of the vessels before mentioned, and he came soon after to 
my room, with Mose', an Armenian likewise, and captain of 
the other. We conversed during half an hour in Persian; and 
1 learned that they were tdjers (^b) or merchants of Astrakhan; 
and had now come expressly from Farahh-dbad that they 
might pay their respects to the brother of an English, and a 
Christian Ambassador; they would send me next day, could 
1 be induced to defer my departure, some arrack, tea and 
Shamakhi wine, of which they highly extolled the flavour and 
the strength. They had been, during many years, well ac¬ 
quainted 'with the neighbouring ports, as with those on the 
opposite coast; but feared that the rapacity and extortions 
practised by the Persians would always check commercial 
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intercouse. They described the flourishing state of Astrakhan , 
and the encouragement there given to industrious settlers, by 
which within a short time, two thousand Armenian families 
had been induced to leave Persia, and establish themselves 
in that city and other places under the mild government ot 
the Emperor Alexander. What they mentioned concerning 
the Caspian sea has been already noticed (p. 280); their 
small two masted vessels were flat bottomed; but “the Rus- 
“ sian ships of war,'* said they, “ have keels “ kashtijang k'll 
“ ddrencl” (jujf 'using this English word, and ex¬ 
plaining afterwards, that in their lowest part, those large ships 
were constructed like our frigates. The Armenians spoke 
with great, and I believe, just contempt of the Persians as 
sailors; and confirmed the accounts, allowed indeed to be 
true by many inhabitants, respecting the unw holesome air of 
Barfurush during summer, which generally proves fatal to 
numbers of the natives, and almost without exception to 
strangers. The plague of gnats, (or pashehs tJL>) proceeding 
in myriads from the thick herbage on a rich soil, and the lux¬ 
uriant foliage of innumerable trees, they represented as 
intolerable; Sherif Kha'n and others had informed me that 
the prince was every year obliged to seek a place less infested 
by these troublesome flies, and of a purer air than Sari; and 
in the warm season, it was acknowledged, that most towns 
were deserted by all who could afford the luxury of temporary 
wooden dwellings on high mountains, with bddgir (^A) wind- 
catchers, or contrivances for intercepting every breath of air. 

We did not set out from Bahr al Iran on the tenth of March, 
until eleven o’clock; when, after several hours of incessant 
and heavy rain, we were tempted by some appearances of 
fine weather and commenced our journey; the governor of 
Barfurush having sent his son to accompany us the first stage. 
At two miles and a quarter we passed through the village of 
Ktishen-Abdd at three and four miles the river Bahbul 

was on our right; its bed in some places, though not by any 
means full of water, appeared half a mile in width. The 
flattering indications of fair weather which had lured us from 
the paradise of Iran, soon proved fallacious; and the rain 
descended in such showers, that those who had guarded them- 
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selves against it with the utmost precaution, were in less than 
two hours completely wetted, notwithstanding all their bard- 
ius or great coats. Thus circumstanced, we persevered 

until'nightin one of the most dreary, fatiguing and unpleasant 
rides imaginable; going through streams which almost per¬ 
ceptibly increased, as we passed them, from the mountain 
torrents; or slowly tracing an indistinct path through entan¬ 
gled branches of trees in th ejangal; which frequently recalled 
to my mind the words of that entertaining writer Baiiiakki, 
who, describing a wearisome night-march, performed by him 
in this country, near eight hundred years ago, sa 3 r s, “we 
“ penetrated forests through which even the creeping snakes 
“ could scarcely find their way”( 122 ). The country however, 
in many parts afforded prospects extremely beautiful, though 
much obscured by clouds and rain. We passed at eight or 
nine miles a second village of which I committed the name 
to paper, but it has been obliterated by the wet; we saw after¬ 
wards some large and well-built farm houses. In the evening 
we met three travellers from Tehrdn , who seemed eager to 
communicate the intelligence of an important victory ob¬ 
tained, as they declared, over the Russians, by Linji Sa'heb 
(Captain Lindesay), which cost the enemy four hundred men 
killed, and five hundred taken prisoners; with the loss of 
eighty Persians, and two of their English allies. The king, 
they said, had caused his 2Vakkdreh Khaneh (<oU. a^li>), or band 
of military musicians, to celebrate this event in the capital; 
and the prince royal, Abba's Mi'rza', had rewarded Captain 
Lindesay with the sword worn by himself during the battle; 
besides two Georgian girls, each of whom must have cost, 
(two suits of handsome clothes being included in the calcu¬ 
lation) from ninety to one hundred tumuiis or pounds. They 
added, that the Ilchi Inglizi or English Ambassador had 
bestowed on the person who brought from Tabriz this mazhdeh 
(cOja) or “good news,” a splendid (Khelaat) robe of honour, 

( I22 ) It was on the road between Amid and Natel, in the Muhamedan year 422, 
(of our era, 1030). 
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and forty tumans. The night became dark before we reached 
the spot where only it was reckoned safe, or indeed practi¬ 
cable, to cross on horseback the broad and rapid river Valar. 
Here fortunately were two men of Shirgdh , who in conse¬ 
quence of orders sent early this morning by Sherif Kha'n, 
had expected our arrival; and now assisted us to reach the 
other side by wading in the stream, and leading our horses so as. 
to avoid the most deep and dangerous places. I found myself 
at last, after a journey of eight hours, and perhaps five far- 
sangs,in Shirgah ,and again occupied the same hovel that had 
on our way to Sciri afforded me a lodging; this structure has 
been already described (p. 247) and delineated, (PJ. LXIX); 
but all its former inconveniences were now aggravated by the 
want of dry clothes; for iny servant Ismaail, the muleteers 
with our baggage, and others of the party, had not yet arri¬ 
ved; and after some anxious expectation we began to enter¬ 
tain apprehensions for their safety, as the night was unusually 
dark ; the forest road most intricate, and the river swelling 
every moment. To assist them in coming over it, several 
peasants were stationed on the bank, and instructed to make 
signals with a lantern, and to shout at certain intervals for 
three or four hours. Meanwhile I endeavoured to dry my 
clothes before a wood fire which filled with smoke every corner 
of the hovel. A dinner consisting of eggs, rice, and a tough 
old fowl, prepared by the man whom She rif Kha'n had 
sent forward in the morning, (and who did not evince much 
skill in the art of cookery) was now served without knife, 
fork or spoon ; yet hunger rendered it most delicious, and 
when I had uttered the aVIihamd’ al' Utah as thanks to God 
for such an indulgence as this feast and the shelter of a warm 
hovel, and was raising to my lips a cup of very muddy water, 
Deuvl'sh Mu iiammED, the groom, surprised me by offering 
one of the long Russian bottles of wine (holding at least two 
quarts) which 1 had left in my room at Bohr al lrem, and he 
had carried the entire day in a pocket of his immense Shelwur 
ijp.) or loose trowsers. These serve a Persian of his class as 
two portmanteaus; and from the extraordinary protuberance 
sometimes occasioned by a full package between the hip and 
the knee or boot-top, the wearer acquires an appearance 
exceedingly awkward and ridiculous. An ample nammed. 
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•was now spread for me on the floor; and a neighbouring farrier 
having lent a pillow and lehaf (^iU) or thickly stuffed coun¬ 
terpane, forming the usual rakhet-i-khdb (<_^ “the 

“bed (or sleeping) furniture;” I lay down; but a thousand 

fleas seemed to have conspired against my repose. 

% 

On the eleventh, M i'rza' Sa'dek arrived from Sdri at nine 
o’clock in the morning, having encountered many difficulties 
Non his journey from floods and torrents. We all hastened to 
Worm him of the victory, and he resolved to announce it; 
immediately, bv a courier, to his father the Vazir; but he must 
have been perplexed by the variations in our respective 
accounts, though all derived from the same source; tor whilst 
I reported every circumstance exactly as the travellers had 
described them, one of my companions liberally added two 
hundred to the slaughtered Russians, and three hundred to the 
prisoners; another doubled the original amount of both; and 
swore that the irresistible Persians had taken six pieces ot can¬ 
non; and a third related how the &hdlizddeh or prince (Abba s 
Mi'rza ), had killed three Russians with his own hand. ’ Our 
servants and baggage did not arrive until one o’clock; the 
chdrwdddr (See p" 228, n. 1.3) had been benighted, lost his way- 
in the forest, and suffered many alarms from horrible noises, 
which he solemnly averred,(and wedid not dispute), must have 
proceeded eitherfrom wild-beasts, or the sylvan dsemonscalled 
ghi'des (J*i). It was now too late for anv further progress, 
and fro in every account it would have been impossible to 
reach Zirab until the river Talar, increased to a certain degree 
by this day’s rain, should have discharged its redundant water 
into a second channel, by which its present force and depth 
might, be reduced. 1 therefore set up my camp-bedstead, 
dried the mattress which had been soaked in wet, and alter a 
night.of most refreshing sleep, left Shtrgah on the twelfth, at 
seven o’clock, during a heavy shower oi snow, having taken 
leave o! Sh er i f Kha'n who set out for Sari, and of the young 
Bdrfurmhi , who would gladly have proceeded with us to 
Tehran: but he dreaded the anger of his father. AYe found 
that through the attention of Mi'rza' Ali Muiiammed of 
Suvdd kuh, (to whom I have already expressed my obhgations 
p. 236), our passage over the Bun-i-Kela , Mian-i-Kcld and * 
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Ser-i-Keld (See p. 245), was much facilitated ; as he had em¬ 
ployed above twenty men in repairing the roads,and removing 
stumps of trees and other obstacles. .That worthy chief him¬ 
self met us within three miles of Zirdb; where, having crossed 
the river Talar eight or ten times, I again established my 
lodging in the same wooden habitation, of which a sketch 
has%een given; (PI. LX VII), Here the old proprietor whose 
orange- coloured beard,had since myfirst visit assumed a pink, 
or rather a purple tinge, welcomed me and declared that he 
had not forgotten to mention my name in his devotions at the 
tomb of his village saint; such efficacy had a piece of silver 
coin. The great depth of excellent soil, general throughout 
the province,-was during this day’s ride conspicuous, parti¬ 
cularly in the vicinity of Zirdb; where the decayed leaves, 
blended with moist clay formed a rich compost, or manure. 
At an earlier hour of the evening than usual, innumerable 
jackals began to howl, and this circumstance, it was said, 
prognosticated a favourable change of weather; we had not 
beheld the sun for two or three days. Here I first remarked 
the chirping of crickets in the hearth. 

On the thirteenth, before we mounted our horses at seven 
o’clock, I sketched the figure of a Mdzenderdni minstrel whose 
musick, simple as it was, had pleased me extremely at dif¬ 
ferent hours of the night; for several men who occupied the 
hovel entitled a caravansera (not thirty yards distant from my 
room) had employed this poor fellow to entertain such of 
them as happened to be awake, by singing and playing until 
break of day. The instrument which he used was of the 
Tiamdiichch kind (See Vol. I. p. 238); but had only two strings, 
both made of black hair from a horse’s tail; and the bo*w, 
(merely a short bent switch) was furnished with similar hair; he 
fingered only one string; the other, occasionally touched by 
the bow, produced a bass sound, which sometimes, (I believe 
accidentally) combined in good harmony with his voice and 
the notes of the higher string. In dress and attitude he nearly 
Tesembled the musician represented in Vol. I. Mis. PI. fio-. 7 . 
"We now proceeded to Tdleh by the road which eighteen days 
before had led us from that place ; and having halted there 
an hour, went on two farsangs, to Surkhr-hbdd \This 
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name is vaguely given to some mean houses and hovels called 
caruvanseras, irregularly scattered along a tract extending two 
or three miles, 'l'lie walls of my chamber were about six feet 
high, formed of stones very rudely put together; the roof 
however, almost flat, was of good rice straw, laid on branches 
ol trees ; light entered at the door alone ; up to which and for 
twenty yards in every direction, the wet clay was more than 
a foot deep,as its marks on our boots sufficiently ascertained; 
this day according to the prognostication of the last evening 
proved fair, and we enjoyed some hours of sunshine. 

Early on the fourteenth, I examined the remains of an 
edifice, situate on the sloping ground just above my manzel; 
its immediate foundation being an extraordinary insulated 
rock, of which the chasms and inequalities were filled with 
masonwork. This is the Kalaa-i-dukhter-i- Div-c-Awltul 
<uli), ot “Castle of the Daughter of Div' Awlad/' 
a giant, or rather a chieftain of M&zendcr&n , celebrated by 
Ei rdausi. 1 have included it in the view (PI. LXXIV), 
representing the subjacent valley and winding stream; the road 
by w liich some of our party were proceeding towards Firuzkuh; 
and, on the summit of a distant mountain the Kalaa-e-Div-e- 
Awlud , or fortress of the giant Awla'd himself; near which, 
a peasant informed me, are other ruins entitled Kalaa i-Duz , 
or the “ Castle of Du'z OrO-” I he damsel’s habitation 
appeared modern; to whatever ancient structure it may have 
succeeded ; and (with the rock) was from forty to five and 
forty feet high, on the side which faced the river. Its roof 
had totally disappeared ; the building was partly of stone and 
brick; some beams of wood still remained; the plan was 
octagonal, and inside there had been seven tdkchch (<vs%), 
niches or recesses, (besides the door-way) of this form f . 
About three miles beyond this, we passed the remains of a 
similar tower, erected on a little tapeh («u) or insulated emin¬ 
ence; this, according to one of our muleteers, who affected 
to know the country, had been Awla'd’s dwelling place; and 
the more distant castle, (seen in the view, PI LXXIV) should 
be ascribed, he said, to Du'z * Having at last emerged from 
the clay and forests of Mdzenderan, we breakfasted in the 
Qaravaimrd-i-Gaddk, notwithstanding the offensive smell, i 
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proceeding from dead mules and horses, half-eaten by jackals. 
r J'his building has already been delineated (in 11. LXIX). 
The wind, though extremely cold, was fortunately not very 
violent; and we eluded its bad effects by galloping, as before, 
across the dreary plain of snow, and having halted some 
minutes to sketch the extraordinary appearance of Firdzkuh , 
(as in PI. LXVIII), I once more occupied my apartments in 
the royal emuret of that town. 

On the fifteenth of March, at seven o’clock in the morning, 
we mounted our horses, and winding about the rock near its 
base, turned off on its western side in the direction of Damd- 
vand; whilst on its eastern, lay the road of Hablahrud and 
the Pylce C as pice, by which we had come from Tehran. Very 
heavy clouds obscured the view of Mount Damavand , but 
according to the best observation that I could make with a 
pocket-compass, its summit bore from Firdzkhh nearly west- 
north-west. The country appeared most naked and barren, 
scarcely one bush was visible in the course of afarsang. We 
were much surprised at the fourth or fifth mile, on finding 
my spare horses, (the gifts which I had received from the 
Prince and Vazir at Sari) standing near the road and fastened 
to a large stone; the men engaged to lead them, having aban¬ 
doned their charge and fled over the mountains, where some 
of our servants pursued them in vain. We found, however, 
that their assistance was not necessary, as the social quad¬ 
rupeds trotted along in company during the whole day, with¬ 
out either rider or leader. We crossed a small stream three 
or four times; then, about the sixth mile, a river called Ndmru 
of which, though not containing much water at present, 
the bed seemed wide. From this we immediately ascended 
a bill, and here begins the territory of Serbenddn We 

rode for above an hour on the highest part of very elevated 
ground, covered with snow, and suffered much from a bleak, 
cold wind. About the fourteenth or fifteenth mile we came 
to the river of Deli-chdi; running in a deep and narrow dingle; 
its stream not considerable now, and beautifully clear, and its 
banks furnished with many willow trees; at seventeen miles 
we halted near a mean but well thatched building, denomin¬ 
ated from the river which flows beside it, the Caravanserd-t - 
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Dclichai. This is reckoned five farsangs distant from Firdzhih; 
four (but as some said, five) from A'ien ewerzdn {Jijjj and 
three farsangs from the house of Abdallah Kiia'n, where 
I had passed one night on my way between Tehran and Sdri. 
Some cold rice and fowl, brought by ourselves, served for a 
slight refreshment at this caravanserd; having crossed the river 
and proceeded two farsangs over hills and rocks covered with 
snow, we passed on thelefta walled plantation of poplar and 
other trees, called the Bagh-i-Shd/i (sli £Aj) or “king’s garden;” 
and near it, on our right, the village of Serbendan. At 
length, about six o’clock, we reached A'ien-e-werzan after a 
fatiguing journey of thirty-two or perhaps thirty-four miles; 
reckoned by some nine farsangs, and by others ten. The 
room allotted to me, in a good house, was well furnished with 
carpets, and thoroughly warmed with a brisk fire; which,the 
night being extremely cold, I should have much enjoyed, but 
that every quarter or half hour, the wind blew with loud and 
violent gusts down the chimney, so as to scatter the ashes all 
about my room, and fill it with volumes of smoke. This was 
the “wind of Shahriar(Bdd-i-Shahriari) and concerning 
its fatal effects on the lives of unfortunate travellers wandering 
by night in the snow, we heard almost as many alarming 
anecdotes as had been related of the kindred blast so 
prevalent at F'vruzhuh. Although a man had been sent 
forward, as usual, to announce our approach and prepare 
the siursat or necessary allowance of provisions, yet consi¬ 
derable difficulties occurred in obtaining any article of food 
either for ourselves or the horses; and it was ten o’clock 
before my scanty supper had been extorted from the peo¬ 
ple of A'ien-a-werzdn , who being all saints, or at least the 
descendants of a saint or prophet, conceived that they were 
exempt from the laws of hospitality towards strangers, and 
from the necessity of obeying the rakm (^j) or written order 
with which my Mehmanddr was furnished; and some of them 
declared that, from their extreme sanctity, the king himself 
could not, or rather would not, have enforced the supply of 
sidrsat. This insolence of the Muhatnmedan saints might 
give a traveller occasion to quote the punning expression of 
Sir Thomas Herbert, who, describing a village near Shiraz, 
in which he had passed a night, says it consisted of thirty 
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families, most of them prophets, or prophet’s children. But, 
adds he, “we still found \e-dat profit where such prophets dwelt,” 
(Trav. p. 160, third edit). 

On the sixteenth I rose at a very early hour, it having been 
our design to proceed this day through Damavand as far as 
Jdjerud a computed distance of eight farsangs; but on 

consultation our plan was changed, for the inhabitants of 
Jajerucl being equal in sanctity to those of A 'ten e zoerzan , we 
apprehended that they might also prove as inhospitable, and 
resolved to halt at an intermediate stage. I therefore delayed 
awhile to examine at leisure the village, which in summer 
must be beautiful, and derives its name from an extraordinary 
dien or fountain of most beautiful water that gushes 

from a rock near the summit of a high mountain, and descends 
among the houses by a natural channel which 1 have expressed 
in the view, (PI. LXXII1) as it appears from the road of 
Tiriizkuh; almost adjoining the fountain are some remains of 
an old castle. Many houses in the village were at this time 
unoccupied; as in winter the proprietors remove to Tehrdn 
or other places, but return during the spring to cultivate their 
fields and gardens. At nine o’clock we left A'ien e werzan , 
and after a ride of two hours and a half, (though the distance 
did not much exceed eight miles) over hills deeply covered 
with snow, we alighted at Damdvand, a very ancient and cele¬ 
brated city. As we approached, our guide showed, within five 
or six hundred yards, a tapeh or rising ground, on the highest 
part of which, according to tradition, had stood the Nakkdrek 
Khaneh of Zoha'k, or the edifice wherein that tyrant had 
stationed his trumpeters and drummers. Some stones are 
shewn as vestiges of it; and others lower down, are said to 
indicate the situation of Zoha k’s palace. In the sketch 
(PI. LXXIV) taken a little beyond the tapeli , I have endea¬ 
voured to represent the town with the adjacent plain, and as 
much as could be comprehended of those lofty mountains 
which inclose it, nearly in the form of an amphitheatre 
watered by a winding river bordered with willows and poplars! 
and fertilizing numerous meadows and gardens. For the 
purpose of irrigation a nahr (^)oi embanked channel has been 
vormed, which derives its water from the river, and the inha- 
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bitants attribute it to Zoha'k. They consider also, as of most 
remote antiquity, a tall mindreh or spire, and some gumbeds 
or cupolas and vaulted buildings, which, however, to me ap¬ 
peared the works of Masdmdn ages. The great masjed or 
mosque and other publick edifices have been spacious, and 
richly ornamented with coloured tile-work; but the city is 
much decayed, and retains very little of the beauty, extent and 
population for which it was once celebrated. As we rode 
along the streets, several dogs of a large and peculiarly fero¬ 
cious breed, attacked us from the low walls and flat roofs of 
various houses, attempting to snap at our heads; and we found 
it difficult to hinder some of them from seizing our horses by 
the heels. I was politely received at the handsome house of 
Asii raf Kh a'n, th eH&kem (^U.) or governor, whose sons had 
visited me at Keilun , as before related. The Khdn was himself 
absent at travail; after an excellent breakfast of sweetmeats, 
egg s, rice, pickles, fruit and sherbet, I perambulated the 
town and observed many remains of large and commodious 
mansions, ruined, as my guides declared, during the wars of 
Na dir Slia'ii. That Damavand had once extended over a 
considerable tract of ground was evident; and the inhabitants 
report, that its edifices covered nearly four farsangs, as still 
marked by the ruins of its original gates; and that the Nalc- 
kdreh Khaneh , above mentioned, was not formerly, as now, 
outside the city, but skirted with houses to the distance-of at 
least a mile, in the direction of Aien e werzdn. I remarked 
several rooms, ceiled, as at Firuzkuh , with split or whole 
trunks of poplar-trees, laid close together. It was reckoned 
among the chief wonders of this place, that the great moun¬ 
tain of Damavand cannot be seen from the city which bears 
its name, although distant (its base at least) only four far¬ 
sangs, or about fifteen miles; whilst its sno^v-crowned summit 
is visible, according to local belief, in the farthest regions of 
the earth. However exaggerated this latter part of the 
description may be, I can testify that the former is true; a 
view of it taken from the roof of our house at Tehran is given 
in PI. LX III. That stupendous mountain, as many persons 
informed me, contains vast quantities of sulphur; and the 
water of a fountain issuing from it, is sufficiently hot to boil 
an egg thoroughly without the intermediate assistance of fire. 
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No one, they positively declared, had ever succeeded in 
ascending to the top, which is at all seasons covered with 
snow; but many adventurous men have perished in the 
attempt; they sunk, it is supposed, into sulphur-pits, con¬ 
cealed by the snow. Few endanger their lives by climbing 
higher than the medicinal baths; which, during summer, nu¬ 
merous invalids frequent; and so far, it appears, our ingenious 
countryman Sir Thomas Herbert, was attracted by curiosity, 
early in the seventeenth century ( 12S ). Concerning this moun¬ 
tain and the city to which, probably, it has given a name, I 
shall now extract some passages from the works of Eastern 
writers. Whilst in the printed version of Ebn Haokal’s 
geography (p. 172), we read that Mount Damavand was dis¬ 
cernible at a distance of 'fifty farsangs around; that no man 
was ever said to have ascended to its summit, and that ac¬ 
cording to Persian romances, Zoha'k was confined within 
it, that (p. 178) it is the most Eastern of all the mountains 
in Tabristdn, and did not abound with trees; the MS. Stir al 
helddn thus more fully describes it—“ Damdvand is a moun- 
“tain of such considerable heighth that some persons have 
“discerned it at the distance of one hundred farsangs, or 
“still farther; and it is said to be visible even from Shir&z in 
“Pars; and the humble author of this work has seen it him- 
“ self from the neighbourhood of Isfahan; but he never heard 
“ that any man had been exalted by ascending to its highest 
“point; and amongst the frivolous and erroneous traditions 
“of the (Fire-worshipping) Persians, there is one which 
“represents Zoha'k as continuing immortal in a quadran¬ 
gular place high up on this mountain, where all the sor¬ 
cerers and magicians have assembled, from various quarters 
“of the world, and constructed their habitations’^ 124 ). The 

(iM) «< Higher up into the air is the high peak of Damoan, by Strabo in his 11. lib. 
“ called Jasonia; whose top (shaped like a pyramid) surmounts as some think all other 
‘•parts of Taurus; up which defatigating hill, nevertheless, wc scrambled, but with 
“ difficulty 1 “The reason why we rode up was out of curiosity to see the baths 
“so generally resorted to.” Travels, p. 209, Third Edition, 1G65. 

A? <—‘X'ib dub j - JJjLj ( 124 ) 

J 1tWUtW J Js^JO ^ \j\ 
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next page informs- us, that in Mount Damavand are mines 
of copperas (Jj), and of (a*-.) a kind of antimony ; and (five 
pages after), tVie author declares that he had seen it from the 
city of liui; “ and heard that it had been discerned by several 
“ persons from a spot near SAveh; and it extends itself in the 
“ midst of other mountains, and its summit resembles a lofty 
“conical dome, and from its base to the highest part is a 
“distance of four farsangs”( 125 ). He then repeats the story 
ofZoiiA'K and the magicians under the mountain, from which 
a vast body of smoke ^ : S] perpetually ascends. Fir¬ 
dausi, who preserves so many old traditions ot the Persians, 
has not omitted the story of Zoiia'k, but particularly de¬ 
scribes his imprisonment in a dark and narrow pit on Mount 
Damavand ( 126 ); and this circumstance is noticed by many other 
poets and romance writers, whom it is unnecessary to quote. 
Ebn Khalca'n, whose original Arabick work l have not 
seen, informs us, (according to the MS. Persian translation of 
it) that “ Dumbavand (Dnnbavand is a territory in the 

“district of Rai in Jebal (or Irak Agent), and by some 
« called DamAvand ” (a^Uj); but, adds he, “ the former mode 
“ of pronunciation (or of writing) is more accurate” (^A JA,). 
In the MS. Tankh-i-TabristAn , an account of Mount Da - 
mdvand is given, chiefly on the authority of Ali eiin zeixt 
al Ca'teb, who, in his book entitled the “ Paradise of Philo- 
“sophy,” uw.jy <_A&) mentions that from the village 

of Ase/c (ui-l) to the summit, is a journey of two days; and 
this, (the summit) resembles a conical tower or pointed dome 

• X* ^y ^£*1 {j* i j\ j 

J f j ^ 5^ l— 

(MS. Sur ul btlddn). ^ \s^\ J* i l— 

# 
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of a building; and it is on every side perpetually covered 
with snow; but, on the very highest part, there is a space 
of thirty acres u ~) on which the snow never rests at any 

season. This space', he says, is sandy, and yields to a person s 
foot- and from it the other mountains appear like inconsi¬ 
derable hillocks. On the top of Damavand, he adds, are 
thirty fissures or apertures feU. ^), from which the smoke 
of sulphur issues with loud and ternfick sounds; all these 
volcanick symptoms indicating, that “a fire certainly exists 
“in the interior cavities of this mountain; and so violent is 
“ the wind which blows at this place, that no animal can 
“ endure it”( 127 ). 

In his extraordinary MS. work, the Ajaieb al Makhlukdt, or 
“ Wonders of Creation * Zacari'a Cazvi'ni has celebrated 
the great mountain Damavand , situate in the vicinity of Rai\ 
its height, he informs, is such, that, on the back of the whole 
earth (^j j), there is not any mountain more lofty. 

From his prolix account we learn, (besides most of the cir¬ 
cumstances above noticed by other writers) that between this 
place and Hamad&n is a distance of eight merhilleh (*1^.) or 
days stages; and that King Solomon imprisoned one of the 
most formidable daemons in a cavern here; he multiplies the 
thirty volcanick craters or openings, mentioned in the Tartkh- 
i-Tabristdn to seventy; and adds, that between this mountain and 
the sea is a space of twenty farsangs his account 

closes with stories of a talisman. “ Damavand ” says the geo¬ 
grapher Hamdallah, “is a celebrated and very lofty moun- 
“ tain, which may be seen at the distance of an hundred far- 
“sangs; it is situate east-ward of the territory of Rai. Its 
“ summit is never free from snow; in circumference it is equal 
“ to twenty farsangs, and exceeds five in height'^ 128 ). He 

MS. Tarikh i Tabristan , ^ dU j\ 

jV j dj* ( 12 ^) 

j\ <&; 

^1S. I\uzh , Cu/ubt Jyj dWbj u ^ 
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then mentions the flat ground of one hundred acres, on its high¬ 
est part, and the sliding sand; also the ice, which falling down 
the mountain, sometimes overwhelms persons and destroys 
them. We learn also from Hamda llaii, that the chief town 
of Damavand “was formerly called Meishdn; belongs to the 
“fourth climate, and is situate in longitude, (from the For¬ 
tunate Islands) 87-20; and latitude, (from the Equinoctial 
“line) 36-10. It was founded by Caiumerath, and the air 
“ of this place is cold; and among the fruits which it produces, 
“ the Abbasis are so excellent that they yield a ddshdb or paste 
“ of which syrop is made”( 129 ). Another geographer, Sa'de k 
Isfaha'ni, says that “by day a smoke issues from this 
“mountain on which are several cultivated and inhabited 
“ places; these are denominated Damavand, and the chief town 
“ of them Dimeh or Daimeh”{ i3 °). This name is so written 
in the MS. Tdrikh-i-Tabristan; and seems to form part of 
Daimdvand or Dwidvand , as the mountain has been sometimes 
denominated, according to the dictionary B-urhdn Katca , 
(cz-~> jujUo tf fU— jJ, U»). But from the resemblance of j d 
and v in various Manuscripts, it appears Weimeh or Wimeh ; 
and the printed tables of Ulugh Beig describe IVimah (<u^) 
as the emporium of Donbawand; assigning to it the same longi¬ 
tude and latitude as Hamdallah above quoted; although this 
geographer entitles the emporium Meishdn. The variation 

j] j j/j )&>- j\ uOjZ j uJ i-ji 

MS. Nuzhat al Culub, (eh. xix). J j\ & 

\f\ j c£ ^ j) j j\ jjj j ( l0 °) 

See the MS Tahakik al Irab % in voce. Jjjlo 

The volcanic appearances have been noticed by writers before quoted; and their 
accounts are partly confirmed by Sir Thomas Herbert, who having ascended to view 
the medicinal baths/says, “we could discover thence the Caspian Sea, albeit eight 
" score miles distant;—above it is composed of sulphur which causes it to sparkle each 
4t night like /Etna: a pleasant object to the eye, but so offensive to the smell that it 
"requires a nosegay of garlick in the ascending.” Travels, p. 209, edition of 1065. 
According to the celebrated historians Mi'rkhond and Khon demi’r, this pheno¬ 
menon is ascribed by the Magians to Caiumerath, who having found the body of 
his son or grandson Sia'mek, murdered by the demons or savages, buried it in a pit 
of this mountain, and on the mouth of the pit kindled a great fire; since which time, as 
the Magians relate, a flame issues frequently every day from the pit, and sinks into it 
again. See the MSS, Rauzet as Safa and Habib 4$ sev\ 
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fn these accounts may arise from the great extent of that city 
which comprehended, under the general name of Damavand, 
several different villages and districts. I have already men¬ 
tioned the reports of inhabitants who affirmed that the gates 
and walls had inclosed a space of four farsangs; and Gildrd 
at the distance of two miles, seemed to me but a continuation 
of the town. But the mountain has more attracted tfie notice 
of Eastern writers than the city, however extensive; and my 
account of it would be imperfect without mention of an extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance to which the poets frequently allude; 
while grave historians have recorded it, and some philosophers 
endeavoured to explain, and reconcile it with probability or ra¬ 
ther possibility. In describing the ten years siege of A'mul,{ p. 
301), I reserved for the present occasion those terms on which 
peace was concluded between the Persian king jVIinu cheiir 
and the Turanian or Scythian invader Apr a 'si a b. Having in¬ 
formed us that hostilities ceased, Tabri thus proceeds with 
his narrative: “and the peace between them was made oil 
“these conditions, that a boundary should be established, 
“separating the Scythian from the Persian territories. All 
“ bevond this line was to become the dominion of Afra- 
“sia'b, and all on this side was to be Mixu'chehr’s; and 
“neither was to encroach on the other’s property; and they 
“ agreed that the strongest man should be chosen from Mi- 
“ nu'chehr’s army, and that he should shoot an arrow, 
“ which, when fallen on the ground, was to mark the boun¬ 
dary. These terms having been mutually accepted, the 
“treaty of peace was written. Then Minu'chehr from all 
“his troops, selected a certain hero named A'resh, than 
“whom, throughout the world, there was no man of greater 
“strength, nor one more skilled in archery. The king coni- 
“manded him to ascend Damavand , which is not exceeded 
“in loftiness by any mountain, and thence to shoot an arrow 
“ with all his might. A'resh having ascended Damavand 
“shot the arrow with such force that it passed from the land 
“of Tabristdn and fell on the bank of the river Jai/iun or 
“ Ox us; and Afra'sia'b w'as much afflicted,as it thus became 
“ necessary that lie should resign to Minu'chehr his domin- 
ions situate between bat'khcs and the Jaihunz for the terms 
“ had been made and the treaty signed so that he could not 
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“recede from the conditions. He therefore withdrew his 
** army beyond the river Jaihun , thus established as the boun- 
“ clary, and Minu'cuehr came forth from the castle of 
“ A'mul and retired to the land of Rai ”( 131 ). Mi'rkuond 
allows that this story is incomprehensible; yet relates the cir¬ 
cumstances as preceding authors had transmitted them; the 
wonderful arrow, he says, was flying from sunrise till mid¬ 
day ( 13a ). This tale is repeated in the MS. Farhang Jehdngiri , 
where we read, that to commemorate this event, the thirteenth 
day of the month Tir (October, or “the arrow’’) is celebrated 
as a festival, and considered auspicious by the (Fire-worship¬ 
ping) Persians, like the Nawr&z or Milirgiin , and called Tirgan 
or the “ arrow-festival”( 133 ); and in this dictionary the river 
Jciihim , near which the arrow fell, is styled A'mii; and in the 
Burlian Iiatea, more accurately (as it appears) Amun( 1M ). 
As that golden arrow, of such classical celebrity, which 
wafted Abaris through the air, has been a subject of much 
learned conjectural explanation, so we find that some have 

( ,:l ) See the MS. Tarikh i Tabri, history of Minu'chehr. In this account we 

further read that the king appointed A resh be commander of all his archers. 

But a rare work (of which I have never seen a second copy) declares that A'rksh de¬ 
voted himself for the advantage of his sovereign and the honour of his country, and that, 
as he had foretold, the exertion of his utmost strength in shooting lhe arrow cost him 

his life, and he was torn to pieces See the MS. Nauruz Admeh in the 

account of ancient Persian festivals, celebrated during Tir mah , or October. 

i ^ 

MS. Rauzet al Seja . tiist. of Minu'chehr. 

U^jr* 3 )'J3‘ 3 3 dS* 33J d* ^ ) 

^\j Jtjj J \jjp } 

The learned Hyde of Oxford, who laments that his cop\ ui lhe Jehangiri was defective 
and inaccurately written, seems, however, to have chiefly borrowed from it the account 
of tliis festival; and says that Minu chehr was besieged •* incustello liristan," (i.e. 
Sagittaruin regio). (See the ‘‘Histor Relig. Veterum Persarum,' edit. 1700, p.243 

6nd 422;. My copy of the Persian Dictionary for Txristan reads Tabristdn , . 

more consistently with the word A'mul immediately following, thus,— 

The usual manner ol wrniug labrtztun wall the initial \ a is Arabick uot Persian. 

( ,M ; Amu, according to this Dictionary (in voce; is the abridgement of A’tnun,:t.\ 
celebrated river separating Turan v Scythia) from Iran or Persia, &c. 

— -y*\ 
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attributed the exploit of A'resh to magick, or to the assistance 
of an angel; whilst other ingenious commentators divest the 
story of its most marvellous circumstances, and suppose the 
arrow to express figuratively, that the Persians invaded and 
by their skill in archery, obtained possession of the enemy’s 
country; that A'resh was the successful general; that he 
determined the boundaries; and that by the magick characters 
inscribed on his wonderful arrow, nothing more is understood 
than the written orders which he despatched with the utmost 
expedition to the farthest borders of Persia. Others, how¬ 
ever, are willing to interpret the story more literally; and, on 
the authority of different chronicles, Dowlet Sii a'h informs 
us that the arrow was so contrived as to contain a chymical 
mixture of quick-silver and other substances, which, when 
heated by the sun, augmented the original force of projection 
in such a manner, that it reached to Marv. It appears incre¬ 
dible, says DowletSha'ii, that an arrow could be impelled 
at one shot to the distance of forty merhillehs or days jour¬ 
ney; yet we are assured by the illustrious Siieikii A zeri 
in his work entitled “Jewels of Secrets,” that the great Abi 
Ali Si'na (Avicenna) did not consider it as beyond the com- 
pass of human ingenuity. But if, according to the poet 
Niza mi Aru'zi, the arrow flew from A'mul, and not from 
Damavand , the wonder may be reduced comparatively almost 
to nothing; for Dowlet Siia'ii informs us that within one 
Jarsang of Marv is a place called A'mul, as we find near 
Samarkand the village of Shirdz; and in Khucirezm a village 
which bears the name of Baghdad. But on the authority of 
Tabri and other historians, we must suppose Damavand to 
be the scene of A’resh^s exploit; and it is not improbable 
that the poet Aru'zi, like other writers, used A'mul for 
I abristan. 

Aftei a halt of some hours at Damavand we proceeded 
nearly two miles to Gildrd (^1^), a beautiful village which 
the king had lately given to his son, the Prince of San, and he 
had consigned to the jurisdiction of his Vazir, the father of my 
Mehmandar. Here this young man was received by the inha¬ 
bitants with every demonstration of a cordial welcome; and 
as his guest, I partook of their hospitality. GU&rd 
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sometimes written after tlie Arabick fashion Jtlard is 

said to have been a part of Damavand in former times; this 
seems highly probable from the vestiges of buildings in the 
intermediate space; and I should almost suspect that Pietro 
della Valle had confounded one with the other, when he men¬ 
tions his “passing, (on the journey between Fmizkfdi and 
“ Tehrdn) several villages, and among others a large one called 
“ Ghilus or Ghilard’\ 135 ); but that travelling in haste, he 
probably chose the road which leads to this place from A'ien 
e werzdn, in a direction shorter by two or three miles than that 
through Damavand. My desire of visiting the ancient city 
had induced me to prefer the more circuitous way; but our 
muleteers with the baggage and spare horses came by the other.. 

On the seventeenth of March, we left Gilard before six 
o’clock; at three miles a road to Damdvand turned off on our 
right; at eight miles we crossed a small river running towards 
the south; and two miles farther we passed by the village of 
Bu-mehen, five or six hundred yards distant on our right. 
This is reckoned three farsangs from Damavand; three from 
Gilard and as many from Jdjerud ( 13<3 ). At fourteen miles we 
crossed a brook, and about the twentieth or twenty-first mile 
halted near the river Jdjerdd, and having breakfasted, rode 
through its stream; this, though not half full, was very wide 
and rapid, and lilted off their feet some of our mules, and 
others belonging to a kofilah from Tehrdn; two or three of 
which were carried down by the current and almost drowned. 
Near this ford we saw, but did not enter, a handsome brick- 
built caravanserd, erected by the present king. The village of 
Jujeritd , though situate among the adjacent hills, was not visi¬ 
ble from the spot where we halted. According to Ham- 
dallah, “this river Jdjerud Hows from Mount Damavand to 
“ the territory of Rai;’ he adds that it is easily and copiously 
distributed in irrigation, supplying nearly forty drains or 

( ,M ) " Cavalcai dunque in fretta, e passai diverse viile: ma tra le altre una grossa, 

“ chiamat i Ghilas 6 Ghilard.” Viaggi. Lettera 4. da Cazvin, 1618. 

O Sir Thomas Herbert, in bis Travels, (third edition, p. 213) through some mis¬ 
take (probably of Damavand for Tehrdn) has described "Bomaheem, five and twenty . 
“ miles from Dumoan.” 
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channels; that Rai is chiefly watered by its stream, which in 
the spring season is subterraneously absorbed. “ This river, 
“he adds, abounds with the fish called Kizl-alth , and in the 
“ extent of its course runs five and twenty farsangs”( 137 ). 

Having crossed the Jajerhd we winded among hills for two 
hours and a half; then entered the great plain of Rai and saw 
before us, five or six miles distant, the city of Tehran , where 
we alighted at five o’clock, after a journey (from Gildrd) of 
about thirty seven miles. 

» 

JjS : csj jl Ml ( 1j? ) 

fcX/ilrlj umLXmJ 1 . J 

MS. Nuzhat al Culub , Chapter of Rivers. * 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Second Residence at Tehran, and Journey to Tabriz. 


A MONG the circumstances which occurred at Tehran 
within a space of ten weeks, (the duration of my second 
residence there), I shall first notice the celebration of a festival 
instituted, according to the Persians, at a very early period 
of their monarchy; and observed, though with different de¬ 
grees of splendour, through all the religious and political 
revolutions that have happened during the course of two thous¬ 
and six hundred years. This festival is styled Nawruz (j^), 
a name signifying the “New Day,” first of the Persian solar 
year, and season of the vernal equinox; it commenced at 
Tehrdn a little before midnight on the twentieth of March, 
when a gun was fired from the Areg or citadel, and the sup¬ 
posed entrance of the sun, at that moment, into the zodiacal 
sio-n of the ram, was announced by the royal drums and 
trumpets, of which obstreperous instruments the sounds did 
not cease for many hours Next morning, at ten o’clock, the 
kino - sent some trays,containing Khelaats or dresses of honour, 
to be distributed by the Ambassador among the English gen¬ 
tlemen ; a kaba or coat of rich gold brocade, an outer garment 
or bald push, and two shawls for each, with a specimen of the 
latest coinage, chiefly small pieces of gold and silver money, 
struck rather to serve for private gifts on this occasion, than 
for publick currency. About noon, and almost constantly 
throughout the day /pistols and muskets were discharged in 
various quarters of the city; there was a general appearance 
of rejoicing; the people interchanged little presents of oranges, 
flowers and other trifles, and on every side was heard the usual 
compliment “ lde-i-shumb mubdrek bdshedr “may your fes- 
** tival be auspicious!” At four o’clock we accompanied the 
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Ambassador to court, clothed in our Persian dresses. On 
entering the JCvzg we were received by the mastei of ccic- 
monies°and other officers of the palace, who conducted us to 
a very handsome room, ceiled and almost lined with minors, 
the walls, to above four feet from the floor, being composed 
of a fine yellowish-green marble. In the middle was a square 
basin or fountain, wherein clear water constantly circulated 
by means of subterraneous tubes; near this thekingsat, after 
our European fashion, on an arm-chair, of very antique ap¬ 
pearance; its legs being so high that his feet scarcely reached 
to the carpet. He asked me several questions respecting M&- 
zender&n , and seemed much pleased at my favourable report 
of that province, for which he has always entertained a strong 
predilection as the country of his tribe, the Kajars. There 
were present three of the king’s sons, and one of his sons in 
law. After our audience, his Majesty presented to the Am¬ 
bassador a star composed of diamonds and emeralds, sur¬ 
rounding the arms of Persia, (a lion with the sun rising over 
his back) enamelled in gold( l ). This festival of the Naurkz 
lasted several days, during which there were frequent dis¬ 
charges of artillery and musketry, and displays of fire-works; 
particularly on the 27th, when the king invited Sir Gore 
Ouseley and his party to a grand exhibition at the Areg. 
Although this invitation was not generally accepted, I con¬ 
trived, with the assistance of a Persian friend, to witness, 
privately, the chief entertainments. The king sat in that 
small chamber over the gate-way of the Muicldn , which he 
had occupied at the Muharrem ceremonies, described in a 
former chapter, (p. 165). Here he reviewed a long line of 
mules (one hundred, as it was said) each carrying on its back 
a beautiful Indian shawl, and a bag containing one thousand 
tumdns in gold coin. These were the presents, or rather the 
annual tribute or revenue of Isfahan, sent by the Ami'n ad 
douleh ; several processions of men bearing valuable gifts 
of different kinds had already passed before my arrival; the 

O The Shir u Kh&rshul Irani ( } jjJS,) or “ Persian Lion and Sun,” 

constitute the nishdn (^Uu > or inaik of distinction with which his Majesty has deco¬ 
rated some European ministers, military officers and others. 
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offerings of those princes and noblemen who governed in 
various provinces and great cities of the empire. To the pre¬ 
sents succeeded rope dancing, and wrestling of Pahlawans; 
circumstances did not allow me to see this part of the enter¬ 
tainment with such advantage as Mr. Morier enjoyed (in 1809), 
but I can bear ample testimony to the accuracy with which 
he has described it; and refer my reader to the account given 
in his “Travels,” (Vol. I. p. 208). The attack of a young lion 
on a small bull, apparently too feeble to resist even a large 
dog, was the last scene that I had an opportunity of witnes¬ 
sing this day, which closed the Ide or festival. It is generally 
contrived that the lion should prove victorious, for as a Per¬ 
sian told me, (and as Father Angelo has observed) it would 
be deemed an inauspicious omen were the king of beasts to 
be defeated in the royal presence( 2 ). Next morning (the 
28th) we attended according to royal invitation the horse¬ 
race, usually exhibited at this season. A sumptuous tent had 
been prepared for the king, about a mile from the city-walls, 
near the Cazvin road, on an open part of the plain; thither we 
proceeded at seven o’clock, conducted by Mi'rza Siiefia, 
and took our stations almost opposite the tent. Avery long 
and grand procession of five hundred camels then advanced, 
each camel carrying a man, gaudily dressed, who managed 
a Zcmburek or swivel gun, placed immediately before him, 
whilst his saddle was decorated with a small flag of different 
colours that fluttered behind him ; next came five or six ele¬ 
phants, with splendid seats or covered thrones, fastened on 
their backs, but empty ; soon after the king himself arrived 
on horseback, alighted and entered the tent, which circum¬ 
stance was proclaimed by the discharge of some Zembui'eks 
and the sounds of drums, trumpets and other instruments of 




(*) This ingenious missionary had seen the lions three times in the same day over¬ 
thrown by oxen, and once even by a lean cow, at the Nauruz celebrated in presence 
of Shah Sulkyma'n ; but on this occasion two lions were set against one ox, and 
when he fell to the ground, overpowered in the unequal contest, his throat was imme¬ 
diately cut b\ the attendants, as any defeat of the king of animals would have been 
reckoned an unlucky omen. ** Viddi tre volte nel istesso giorno dll ( Nou rouz) equi- 
“ nozzio verno, calpestati gli lioni da i bovi, ansi da una vacca magra in presenza del 
“re, (SoL k i mon) mi in quel caso largouo dui lioni contra un Love; accio casclii 
“ subito gli tagliano la gold; altrimente parirebbe di mal augurio ch’il re degli animali 
“fosse vinto.” Gazopbyl. Pers. p. 195, (Ital. column in Leone)* 
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the royal band. The winning horse now approached* gal¬ 
loping with considerable fleetness; a half-starved animal, 
which, however, his rider, a little boy, could scarcely stop 
near the king’s tent; another horse appeared after an interval 
of about ten minutes ; then came two or three together; and 
at last within an hour the ten which had been trained were all 
assembled ; of these, some had commenced the race at a dis¬ 
tance of five farsangs or eighteen miles ; others at three far- 
sangs, according to their reputed strength and speed. They 
all seemed to have suffered most deplorably, not only from 
this exertion but the previous excessive reduction of their 
food; and, as it was acknowledged, some of those that run at 
this exhibition, do not in general survive it many days. The 
boy whose horse had won, was rewarded with a purse of mo¬ 
ney. After this, in consequence of a message from the king 
to the Ambassador, we alighted and were conducted to the 
tent. His majesty sat, as during the last mentioned inter¬ 
view, on a high old-fashioned chair, the Ambassador near 
him on a carpet, and the other gentlemen stood opposite, not 
on the carpet, but under the shelter of the tent. The king 
received us most graciously, chatted on various subjects, talk? 
ed again about Mazenderdn , and expresed much satisfaction 
at my account of the prince’s new garden at Sari, and of his 
kindness towards me, which, he told the Ambassador, should 
be recompensed with a khelaat. He desired us to examine 
some dead birds which lay on the ground,as they were exceed¬ 
ingly rare, found in the vicinity of Mount Damavand; these were 
\hekabk-deri{^ji u_4$j, resembling partridges in some respects, 
but almost twice as large. “The smell of their feathers,’' said 
the king, “when burnt, is an infallible preservative ao- a inst 
the plague. During this audience, which lasted nearly 
twenty minutes, small parties of soldiers galloped about in 
front, throwing the jerfd and firing carbines at each other ; 
several of the princes also were close to the tent, but none of. 
them dismounted from their horses. When the kino- set out 
on his return to the city there was a discharge of Zembureks 
as on Ins arrival at the race-ground. We followed soon al ter’ 
with the multitude. It would seem, however, that the selfish 
and jealous men had denied to their wives and daughters the 
enjoyment of this show, for 1 could not discern one female 
among the thousands of spectators. 
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Thus ended an exhibition which we must consider rather as 
an appendage to the Nauruz , than a spectacle belonging to 
the original celebration of that festival which, properly, should 
have lasted only six whole days, as I learn from various Eastern 
writers and learned Europeans who have ably illustrated'the 
antiquities of Persia( 3 ). According to that valuable MS. 
work, the Nauruz Nameh “the Persian nionarchsafter Jem- 
“shi'd divided a portion of the month Farvardtn (or March) 
“ into six parts, which constituted this festival; the first was for 
“kings or princes; the second for nobles; the third for ser¬ 
vants; the fourth for dependants and relations; the fifth for 
“ the lower classes of people in general, and the sixth for pea- 
“ sants. And during the Sasanian dynasty, it was customary 
“for the king to begin the Nauruz, sitting each day for the 
“ reception of a different class, to whom he dispensed his 
“favours; and the sixth day he passed in private, with a.few 
“particular favourites and select companions, wherefore this 
“day was entitled the Nauruz Khdseh; on this day also, by 
“the king's command, the presents which had been collected, 
“were brought forth into his presence, and he,, having in¬ 
spected them, distributed some among the people, and 
“caused the remainder to be deposited in his treasury”( 4 ). 
The six days of this festival are likewise mentioned in that 
excellent MS. Farhang or dictionary the Jehangiri , which 
relates under the article Nauruz many other circumstances 
concerning it; and the Farhang Burhdn Katea gives.nearly 


C) Thus Ii}de in his “ Historia Relig. Veter. Persimim,” chap. xix. (Oxon. 1700, 
}>. 237), “ Nam est festum Ilexaemeron seu sex diemm.” And Anquetil du Perron 
in his “ Usages Civiles et ReJig.” «Vc. Zendavesta, Tom, II. p. 574, "Les fetes les 
M plus solemnelies chez les Parses sont—1°. Le No rouz c’est k dire It nouveau (lepre- 
M mier) jour (dt lanntt)• Cette f&te dure six jours." 


i L= ~'-v?' (vW" (* A ^“ •—(♦r 5 l-£jL+ 

JiJ 3 3 &ij \k j3jy } J3ji 

jjjjji \jjjj ^3 3 uf'-oAS J CLJjli \j^2> 
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the same account with some little addition; it informs us that 
Nauruz signifying ruz-e-naw (jij v ) or “the new day,” 

is two-fold ; one called Nauruz Aame/i the popular or 

vulgar; the other Nauruz Khaseh tlie select or noble. 

That styled Aameh happens on the first day of the month 
Farvardin or March; when sol begins to enter aries, 

and his arrival at this point is reckoned the first moment of 
spring. It is said that on this day the Almighty created the 
world, and that by divine command the seven planets first 
began to move in the sign of aries; Adam also was created 
on this day, and therefore it is entitled Nauruz or “ the new 
“ day.” But according to some traditions, JemshTd, whose 
name was originally Jem, and whom the Arabs denominate 
Metu'salekh (*JiA£0, having travelled round the world, 
arrived at length in Azerbaijan, where he caused a throne 
richly studded with jewels to be placed in a lofty situation, 
and facing the East; then, having put a splendid crown upon 
his head, he ascended the throne, and sat in such a manner 
that the rising sun glistened on the brilliant ornaments of his 
crown and seat with a dazzling lustre; and the people being 
delighted, exclaimed, “ This is the New Day and as bright¬ 
ness or light is expressed in the Pahlavi language by Skid, 
this word was added to his original name Jem, and the 
monarch has been since entitled Jemshi’d; and a great fes¬ 
tival was at that time celebrated, which custom has established 
on the annual recurrence of this day; and the Nauruz Khaseh 
happens on the day named Khurdad which is the sixth 

of the month Farvardin (or March). On this day king Jem- 
SHI'D again seated himself upon the throne, and assembled 
his nobles, and addressed the people with affability, saying, 
“Ye are creatures of the Almighty God, and it is meet that ye 
should render your bodies pure by ablutions with water, and 
that ye should employ yourselves in devotion and thanks¬ 
giving to the Lord; and on every return of this day ye shall 
observe these ceremonies.” Therefore they called that day 
the N auri'cz-e-Khaseh . It is said, that the Akasreh or Sasa- 
nians were acccustomed every year, from the lesser to the 
greater Nauruz , a space of six days, to comply with the re¬ 
quests of their subjects, and to liberate prisoners and pardon 
criminals, occupying themselves in festivity and rejoicino - 
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and the word Naurhz is written after the Arabick manner, 
;) NirUz. To the Naun'iz I assigned (in p. 337) an anti¬ 
quity of two thousand six hundred years, supposing that king 
Jemshid, who is said to have instituted the festival, reigned 
about eight centuries before the era of Christ, according to Sir 
"VV Jones’s moderate calculation, (See his “Short History of 
“Persia”). Dr. Hyde has collected in his admirable treatise 
on the religion of tile ancient Persians, many interesting par¬ 
ticulars of their solar year and various festivals; telling us in 
general terms that all Eastern traditions agree respecting 
Jemshi'd’s reformation of the calendar before used, and his 
institution ot the new epoch, which continued until the 
time of Yezdegard, last monarch of the Sasanian dynasty,, 
who in the year of our era 632 introduced that which bears 
his name. Yet this learned antiquary seems to consider as 
fabulous those traditions which attribute to Jemshi'd the 
festival, as it exists at present with its division of six days, 
and lesser and greater Naun'iz. This, he contends, was the 
work of Jela'l^ad di'n Melek Sha'h, third sultan of the 
Seljfildan family, a prince who reigned in the eleventh century 
of Christ. (See Hyde’s Relig. Vet. Pers. capp. xiv. xix). Now, 
although in the 3amici at Hck&yat , and many MS. chronicles 
of most respectable historians, Fazlallaii, Beiza'vi, Be- 
na'kkti, Mi'rkuond, his son Kiiondemi'r, and the whole 
multitude of minor authors who copy one from another, the 
Nauruz is said to have been instituted by Jemshi d, yet ^ 
should not weigh their assertions against the doubts ol such a 
man as Hyde, but suppose that they had erroneously ascribed 
to the ancient monarch, what was in reality, the work of a 
prince, comparatively modern, did it not appear that befoic 
Su lta'n J ela leddi'n was born, two very celebrated writers 
had already traced the festival up to Jemshi'd’s reign. These 
writers are Tabri and Firdausi, whose works Dr. Hvde 
seems to have attentively studied, and often quotes with the 
respect due to such venerable authority. It is possible that 
the Manuscripts which he consulted may have been imper¬ 
fect, tike too many other Eastern writings, from the omission 
of certain passages, through the negligence or ignorance of 
transcribers; but it is not very probable that his copies of 
Tarri and Firdausi should both happen to be defective^ 
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in the particular history of Jemshi'd. Three line copies of 
Tabri’s chronicle, and four of Firdausi’s poem, now lying 
before me, agree in stating that the name of Nauruz was first 
bestowed on a memorable day during the reign of Jemshi'd. 
Havin'* related many acts of this monarch, the historian adds 
that “ he afterwards assembled the sages and leai ncd men, 
« and placed them before his throne, and he himself sat upon 
“ the throne, and administered justice, and all the people 
« we re gathered together around him, and that daj r was named 
Naurhz , or “the new day”( 5 ). Firdausi, in a very early 
part of his SMhnumeh, describes the power and the virtues of 
Jemshi'd; his various inventions and the useful arts which 
he introduced among men; his division of the Persians into 
four classes, and his splendid throne; “around which,” says 
Fi rdausi, “all the people crowded, lost in amazement at 
“his glory and prosperity. On Jemshi'd they scattered 
'“precious jewels, and calied that day the “new day.” It 
“ was the beginning of the new year, on the day Hormuzd 
“in the month of Farvardm (or March), when the body was 
“ relieved from fatigue, and the mind from anger or vexation, 
** that the nobles to express their delight, prepared a banquet 
“ of wine, and called lor musical instruments and sweet sing- 
“ ing minstrels. From this time an auspicious festival of 
“ the same kind has continued among us; a memorial of the 
“ancient kings’^ 6 ). 

j> j j i ('*’) 

-j*lj jyy \ jj }j Ji j j 4 J 4 j Jljj 

Tarikh Tabri (Reign of Jemshi’d). So the passage is written in the two most ancient 
copies of my collection; one having (after the word ^Ulfi) an interlinear addition, thus 
signifying (that he assembled the wise men) “ one certain day in 

the year:’’ and a third copy, modern and replete with interpolations from the works 
of autnors two or three centuries later than Tabri, mentions the sitting of Jemshi'd 
in the seat of justice, adding that 

} oiiiJjjjy jjj aU j\ j 3J 

“it was on the day of Hormuz in the month of Farvardin^ur March): then they made 
“that day the Nauruz , a festival still observed among usI am inclined to suspect 
that the transcriber of this modern copy, has borrowed his information concerning the 
day Hormuz , the month Farvardtn , and the continuation of the Nauruz , Irom some 
verses of Firdausi quoted in the next note. 

j\ e JoU tji 
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To the Nduruz festival succeeded on the fourth of April, * 
some discharges of artillery, announcing the arrival of four 
hundred and fifty Russian prisoners, who had been taken in that 
battle of which I firstheard an exaggerated rumour when on my 
return from Mazenderdn (p. 519), and were now sent to Tehran 
by the prince of Tabriz , A bba's Mi'rza', for the gratification 
of hi# royal father.. Eight were officers, the highest in rank 
a captain; sixty men had died on the march, and eighty others 
were in a lamentable condition, from their wounds, which 
no one amongst them was capable of dressing, their surgeon 
having himself been killed or disabled; all were quartered in 
the house of Ami'n ad douleh, which we had first occupied, 
and the eight officers w r ere crowded together in the single 
room that had been appropriated to me. Mr. Cormick and 
Mr. Sharp lost not a moment’s time in administering medical 
relief to the sick and wounded men. On the fifth, Mr. 
Morier, Lieutenant Willock and I, paid our respects to the 
Russian officers, who were indulged with the use of the great 
hall, or Divan Khdneh, for the reception of visiters. We con¬ 
versed by signs, for it happened that none of the Russian 
gentlemen could speak or understand either English, French, 
Italian, Latin, or Persian. The captain, a young man of 
good figure, and two others, were well dressed, in uniform 
green coats, red collars, and gold epaulettes, having the 
number (twenty) on the strap ; the others had lost their bag- 

eA*j' ^ Jfysf d' J' tA 

This passage occurs in my four copies of the Shah Aumeh, with a few slight variations. 

Before these lines (y Jlw ^ &c.) mentioning the new year and day of Hormuzd , a 
distich occurs in one cop\ which informs us that “the monarch commanded his peo¬ 
ple at the season of the Auhrii to prepare a banquet in his presence/' 

The words nuh ru *jdj although distinctly written, appear marked by some critical 
reader with a little character, as if doubtful in the signification, or erroneously tran¬ 
scribed Auh rH t however, “ the nine faces, or aspects,” may be an astronomical ex¬ 
pression. But as the manuscript, although extremely beautiful and rich in illuminated 

pictures, is not wholly free from graphical errours; I suspect thatnuA rujj should^ 
have been^3 <Ut nahnau (the new moon), or, more probably, nauruz*. 
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o-age and seemed distressed for clothes. Next day the Am¬ 
bassador invited all those officers to dinner; two only came; 
the captain and lieutenant. On this occasion a man who 
spoke Persian had offered to interpret, but he understood 
Russian so imperfectly that the officers themselves compre¬ 
hended what we wished to say, much better than he. I 
recollect than when the Ambassador asked Him what was 
the Russian term for wine, pointing to a bottle of Madeira or 
Claret, he who probably considered strong spirits as the finest 
of all liquors, immediately answered “arrack,” on which the 
Russian gentlemen looking at the fellow with contempt and 
indignation, corrected his blunder, and mentioned the word 
which in their language served to express wine. 

On the fourteenth of April we went to dine with Mi'rza 
Shefia at eight o’clock in the evening; our party was small 
but select, and most of the Persian guests intelligent, polite 
and well-informed men, of lively manners and very pleasing 
conversation. The Russian captain was present; he had been 
graciously received by the king, according to whose desire 
he was now decorated with the cross of some order of knight¬ 
hood, which had been found among the baggage of a Russian 
field-officer. One Persian of the company was well acquaint¬ 
ed with the remote North-Western frontiers; and to a ques¬ 
tion from the Ambassador respecting Balkh , Samarkand and 
Bokhdrd , he replied that no man should undertake a journey 
to those places, (especially from Herat to Balkh), who was 
not willing to sell his head for ten Shd/its , (the smallest pieces 
of silver coin). Two days after we proceeded to visit the 
great Muiiammed Ali Kha'n ; he had conducted the htikhdl 
which met us on our approach to the capital. Mv praises 
of M&zenderdn pleased him very much, being a native of 
Astcrabdd; the word kela (K) used for **dehi{ or “village”), 
is, he said, of the old Persick language, or Furs Kadini 
{fiSi and he mentioned that all the wood used in the 

construction of Na'dirSha'u’s fifty gun ship, of which the 
remains are still visible near B/tshehr (See Vol. I. p. 188), 
had been sent the whole way from Mdzenderdn. to Hormuz; 
and that a calculation had been made ascertaining the cost 
of every square inch, transported by land carriage so many 
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hundred miles, and through countries presenting obstacles of 
such various kinds. I have lost the memorandum of this 
sum, but recollect that it almost exceeded the bounds of 
credibility. 

On the nineteenth we went to the Areg soon after ten 
o’clock, and paid our respects to Muhammed Ali Mi'rza', 
the prince of Kirmamhah , who had lately arrived, and as the 
king’s guest was lodged in the emaret (cu^Uc) or takht-i-khurshid 
(«ax£, yL “the Palace of the Sun;” a handsome range of 

apartments( 7 ). 'The room in which he received us was orna¬ 
mented with marble; this formed the walls for about four 
feet from the floor, it had a fine yellowish ground, with natural 
spots or clouds of darker and lighter tints; these were very 
neatly carved into various figures, the relief projecting about 
one third of an inch; the blackish parts represented the forms 
of crows or ravens; the light brown, of hares and other ani¬ 
mals; and those of a reddish or blueish cast, served to express 
flowers, after the manner of cameo or camaieu- work, a style 
of sculpture not altogether unknown to the Persians of former 
ages( B ). The prince was dressed in a plain coat of light- 
coloured cloth, but had many pearls, rubies or garnets, eme¬ 
ralds and other jewels, apparently of great value, about him, 
particularly in the b&zhbunds on his arms. Ilis dagger, and 
the water-pipe which he smoked were extremely rich with dia¬ 
monds; but he wore a very low Kulah. or cap of black Bokh¬ 
ara lambskin. In age he seemed from about twenty-seven to 


( r ) We understood that the king had gone on a hunting party this morning; as, whilst 
he remains in the capital, his sons are not allowed to receive visits of ceremony. 

(®) Thus from the Mugjizat, a Persian manuscript quoted by Dr. Hyde in the pre¬ 
face of his “ Hist. Itelig. Veterum Persarum," we learn that the equestrian statue of 
Khusrau (or Chosoes) in the mountain of Bisutun, was so admirably sculptured, 
that some persons regarded it as the work of praeteruatural artists; for the minutest 
parts were represented in the stone, and of their proper colours, black, white and red; 
« et i n figure sculpture ubi oportet ut sit nigrum ibi est nigrum, et ubi album, ibi album; 
<< e tubi rubrurn, ibi est rubrum: et bine est quod homines dixerint illud opus non fuisso 
« morialium sed daemon urn.” This is the statue which several travellers have visited 
near Kirmunshuh in Curdistan. M. Otter, Voyage, &c. Tome I. p. 184, &c. Khojeh 
Abdalkerim; (Memoirs, Ac) Pere Emanuel de St. Albert; (Mem. de PAcad. de* 
Jnscript. Tome xxvii. Ferrieres Sauvebceuf; (Memoires, &e. Tome It). M. 1 Abbe de. 
Beauchamps (in de Sacy’s Mem. sur diverses antiq. de la Perse, p. 224). M. Olivier, , 
(Voyages, Arc.) 
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twenty-eight years; his figure was robust, and his countenance 
intelligent and manly, with an expression of the eyes which 
some thought severe or satirical; his beard was very long and 
tinged of the deepest black; in speaking he generally looked 
up^ towards the ceiling of the room. It did not appear to 
me that he much resembled in face either the king or any of 
the other princes whom I had seen. Many of his questions 
related to Yangiduma , or America, a favourite topick of con¬ 
versation with the great men in Persia; he, however, seemed 
particularly well acquainted with the history of the new world; 
the first discovery of it; the cruelties exercised there by the 
Spaniards; the mines and other productions. This know¬ 
ledge, as we heard, he had derived from an Italian or French 
physician, for some time resident at his court. On many 
other subjects he possessed accurate information, and was 
reckoned by all who spoke of him, extremely clever, active 
and enterprising; with very strong military propensities; “ge¬ 
nerous and brave; an excellent horseman, and surprisingly 
“dexterous in managing the scimitar “ kheily rashid usuvar 
“ usdheb-i+shdmshlr,” j It was 

whispered that the treaty between England and Persia, now 
nearly brought to a conclusion, and appointing as successor 
to the throne Abba's Mi'rza', the prince of Tabriz , had 
much displeased Muhammed*Ali Mi'rza', whose friends 
described him as eldest of the king’s sons; and occasioned 
his sudden visit to the capital; for he had travelled fifteen 
manzels or days stages in the time usually allowed for five. 
Of his troops, he had gained the affections not only by his 
personal boldness, but by unlimited munificence; we also 
heard, that during the last Ide or festival of the IS'aurtiz, he 
had distributed, besides other rewards and presents, three 
hundred and seventy-four Khelaats or dresses of honour. It 
was mentioned that his son, seven or eight years old, accom¬ 
panied Mohammed Ali Mi'rza' to Tehran , and had been 
presented by him to the king, who made inquiries concerning 
his grandson’s progress in reading, and the study of poetry! 
“Sir,” said the boy, “I can recite by heart, the sonnets of 
PIa riz, the elegies of Saadi, a series of heroick verses from 
“ the Shdhndmeh of Firdausi, or one of your Majesty’s own 
“poems;” this he performed in such a manner as highly 
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pleased and flattered the king, whose Divan is replete with 
very excellent poetry. 

Early on the twenty-second, DlizaSMr'm ,theinfantdaughter 
oi Sir Gore Ouseley, was relieved by death from the pains of a 
tedious illness; and in the evening was buried near some trees 
of the royal garden called Sultan abaci , between the Cazvin and 
the Shah abcl al cizim gates, within the city walls; a spot granted 
by the king for this particular purpose. Mr. Morier read 
the funeral service; and from the design drawn by him, a 
little monument was, within four or five days, erected over 
the place of interment; after my sketch is given the repre¬ 
sentation which closes the last chapter of this volume. 

For several days the Persian ministers had promised to send 
the ratified definitive treaty, but according to their usual 
system of diplomacy, delayed it on many frivolous pretences; 
at length they assured the Ambassador that he should receive 
it on the twenty-eighth of April, fairly transcribed, and 
stamped with the royal signet; but the evening before, it was, 
intimated from the king, that as Luna was in Scorpio, under 
appearances not very auspicious, he would defer business of 
such importance until the twenty-ninth; that he had no ob¬ 
jection, however, to accept, meanwhile, the presents from 
England which the Ambassador was preparing to send him. 
We visited on the third of May, at seven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, Nauru'z Kiia'n, a nobleman related to the king; he 
talked much of horses and their different breeds; their pecu¬ 
liar qualities and distinctions; and said that he never could 
sleep at night until he had inspected all his stables. We 
next proceeded to the house of Fateh Ali Kha’n, generally 
entitled Melelc as’shaara or “King of the Poets.” 

Pie has been for some years employed in the composition 
of a great work, called Shdhimhah ndmeh (<uli sliaAa.), or 
“History of the King of Kings,” celebrating in heroick verse 
the present monarch’s reign, and considered as a continuation 
of Firdausi’s Shahndmeh. He seemed a man of talents and 
considerable ingenuity; evincing a strong taste for painting, 
musick a:?d other arts and sciences. 
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We partook on die twelfth of a grand dinner at the Ami'n 
ad’douleh’s house, to which we went soon attei seven 
o’clock in the evening. The general hospitality and muni¬ 
ficence of this minister promised much, but the enteitainment 
surpassed all that I, at least, had expected; and though there 
was a profusion of meat and fruit, it might have been styled 
the feast of roses, for the floor of the great hall or open-fronted 
tdldr, was spread in the middle and in the recess with roses 
forming the figures of cypress trees; roses decorated all the 
candlesticks which were very numerous; the surface of the 
hawz or reservoir of water was completely covered with rose- 
leaves ; which also were thickly scattered on the principal 
walks leading to the mansion. Our host had been detained 
much later than usual this evening, on business of importance 
at the Derb-i-KMiieh (or Der-e-Khaneh ), “The house of 
“the Royal Gate,” or “King’s Court;” and after we had sat 
about half an hour, a Mi'rza', who in his absence received 
guests, called for the musicians, and a band of sazindeh (sjojL) 
or instrumental performers immediately assembled, the most 
excellent that Tehran, or perhaps any other Persian city could 
afford. With these was one man who exerted his voice only; 
the instruments were two kemdncheh; that sort of violin before 
described (Vol. 1. p.238); one santur or dulcimer, (ol the form 
represented in Misc. PI. fig. 29); the wire strings of which were 
struck with little crooked sticks; one sehtdreh or guitar; and 
two ddireh or tambourines. All the performers occasionally 
joined their voices to the tones of their instruments, and the 
man who led this band, (playing on the kemdncheh), seemed 
at some passages to be delighted and inspired both by the 
words and musick, which was of a solemn or rather plaintive 
kind; and I confess, gratified me exceedingly. The musicians 
were attended by a deformed little man, whose countenance 
expressed much humour and shrewdness; he was frecpiently 
employed on convivial occasions to amuse the company by 
relating stories, generally ridiculous and not always very 
delicate; but this night his talents were not exerted. Ateioht 
o’clock Ami'n ad’douleii arrived from the palace ; & he 
stopped a few moments outside the talar, and whispered an 
apology to the Ambassador for his delay; saying that he would 
only retire to perform his prayers or nemdz (jUJ), and return 
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immediately after; his devotions did not long detain him; lie 
soon appeared, with Mi'rza' Shefia, Mi'rza' abd al 
weha'b, and some other ministers and great officers of the 
court; who, like him, had been engaged in business with the 
king. One of the guests was a young man lineally descended 
from the royal Sefevi’s; having heard his pedigree, I fancied 
that he resembled some monaichs of that dynasty, whose 
portraits are not uncommon in Persia. After the usual pre¬ 
sentation of coffee, pipes, tea, sweet-meats and fruit, the dinner 
was at length served, on trays containing pyramids of basins 
and dishes; one tray with several kinds of meat, between every 
two guests, near whom also was placed a smaller tray with 
four large bowls of sherbet. During our repast, the musicians 
were sent to a platform erected in the garden before the 
house; where they played, until in consequence of some slight 
rain, the Amj'n ad’douleh commanded them to resume 
their seats in the recess; there they continued to perform 
during dinner-time, and w r ere afterwards dismissed that they 
might partake of what we had left. The reservoir, on the 
surface of which so many rose-leaves floated that the water 
was visible only when the wind occasioned them to move, 
now blazed with hundreds of candles, closely placed along 
the border; and,whilst at dinner, I three or four times observed 
servants throwing fresh rose-leaves and rose-buds, with lavish 
hands, both on the water and pavement in front of the t&ldr; 
reminding me of Ha'fiz’s expression, Gulefshdn kun “scatter 
“ roses around i* and similar passages in the sonnets of many 
other lyrick poets( 9 ).. Of servants there was a considerable 
crowd; our hosts domestick establishment being numerous, 
and each guest having brought his own pish khydmet or 
“ valet de chambre,” who handed him the pipe and took care 
of his slippers; most of these stood near the entrance and 
about the steps leading to it; others constantly employed 
themselves in snuffing the candles, of which there was a mul- 

(*) See the ode of H a'fi z (in beginning j&J j\ ^ ^ ,* 

“ Call for wine aud scatter roses around; what more caust thou desire of fortune3” 
The classical reader will recollect Anacreon’s fouduess for the rose, expressed in his 
fifth ode “ To pobov ro rwv Epwrwv,”. the fifty-third “ Srefavitftopov pir' tj'pof,” and 
others which 1 have quoted in a former work," the “Persian Miscellanies,’' lntrod. p, 
xxxi, pp. 42,88, 125, 157, &c. 
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tiplicity; some being composed of five or six waxen tapers 
twisted together and branching out at the top, (as represented 
in the Miscell. Plate fig. 30). When these had burnt down to 
the place where they joined, a servant came and untwisted 
four or five inches more. There were several candles in glass 
shades (as they are called) of English manufacture; at this, 
as at almost every other Persian feast, besides various dishes 
of meat, fish and vegetables, served on the different trays* 
whole carcasses of roasted kids and lambs, some so large as 
rather to disgust than invite, were handed round by servants; 
these grasping the joints in their hands, separated them and 
distributed the fiesh in pieces with their fingers to the guests* 
who received it, either at once in their own hands, or on a 
flat cake of bread, which thus served as a plate, sometimes as 
a napkin, and occasionally for food. I remarked this evening 
among the Persian noblemen, much ceremony and very strict 
attention to precedence; although the dinner was held in 
Amin ad’douleii’s house, and given at his expense, yet 
Mi'rjza' Siiefia, the prime minister, seemed chiefly to re¬ 
gulate it; perhaps a deference was paid to his rank, or his 
age; or, not improbably, to his acknowledged skill and taste 
in the arrangements of splendid entertainments. He sat next 
to the Ambassador, and frequently turned the conversation 
on our settlements in Bengal, and the East India company; 
“to control whom,” said he, “the King of England, without 
“ doubt, sends troops of his own army, lest those merchants 
“should prove yughi or rebellious, and endeavour to 

“ shake off his authority.” There was something in the style 
of architecture, the great open hall, with its pillars and the 
cm tain hanging in festoons, the gaudy pictures and gildim* 1 
that ornamented the walls; the blaze of light; the display of 
roses; the musick, and the variety of rich dresses, that pro¬ 
duced altogether, on this occasion, a very theatrical effect 
The Ambassador retired at half-past ten o’clock; and thus 
ended the last Persian feast which I had an opportunity of 
enjoying in the capital. It was not only most sumptuous 
but, notwithstanding the want of chairs and tables, and of 
knives and forks, as pleasant as any assembly could be 
whilst deficient in that grand charm of our European enter¬ 
tainments, the presence of elegant and beautiful women 
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From the very day of Naurtiz (the twenty-first of March), 
we experienced (as the Persians had always foretold) a sen¬ 
sible alteration in the weather, which hourly became warmer; 
and now, (in May), was extremely sultry and oppressive( 10 ). 
Nightingales abounded in the gardens of Tehr&n and the 
neighbouring places; and roses were sold, hundreds for a 
mere trifle, in the bdzdrs( n ). But scorpions, at the same 
time began to emerge in numbers from the crevices of old 
walls; and one of the black, and most venomous kind was 
killed by some servants in a room of our house. Many 
families had removed to tents or huts among the mountains 
near Shemir&n (^xxi), and the adjoining villages. The king 
made preparations for his summer encampment; and the 
Ambassador was exceedingly desirous of leaving Tehran, in 
which the heats are reckoned peculiarly noxious. His de¬ 
parture for Tabriz, where he proposed to reside until autumn, 
(the air of that city being comparatively cool), was only 
defered on account of some presents which the king intended 
for the Prince Regent of England; and in expectation of se¬ 
veral for the king, which had not yet arrived from Bushehr; 
a splendid carriage, large mirrors, and other cumbrous arti¬ 
cles not easily transportable along Persian roads, on the backs 
of mules or of camels. 

Meanwhile I added to m} r collection a few engraved gemsy. 
of which some are represented in Plate L1X; two silver Sasa- 
inan medals; two Ctiji dinars of very pure gold, and a silver 
coin washed over with gold, having an Arabick legend in 
Cufi characters. I also purchased from the Sarrdfs or money¬ 
changers, about twenty silver coins of the Arsacidan mon- 
archs who had adopted Greek titles. A Jew whom I had 

( 10 ) Three or four times during botli the months of April and May, Tehran was 
enveloped in clouds of dust by violent blasts of the ShahryAr wind; and ou two or 
three days there was much loud thunder, with some lightning; thus betore sunrise 
on the eleventh of May; the same day, at eight o’clock in the morning, Fahrenheit’s 
Thermometer rose to 68; yet I heard that some snow had falleu during the night. 

( 11 ) 1 have seen here many balls fiprmed entirely of rose-buds, very ingeniously tied 
together so that neither the stalks nor the thread which fastened them were in any 
part visible; some of these balls comprised sixty, eighty, aud eveu an hundred buds*. 
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employed at Shiraz and afterwards at Isfahan to procure gems 
and medals, brought me one silver coin of Antiochus, 
which had been lately found among some ruins at Rdi; and 
there was reason to believe that many others, and some medals 
of gold, had been discovered at the same time. I bought a 
very handsome tahr or battle axe, probably 300 years 
old, made of the finest steel, and ornamented with figures in 
relief, richly gilded; and examined a large mace likewise of 
fine steel, which was exhibited in a shop of the bcizar , sus¬ 
pended by a chain; this weapon the proprietor denominated 
Gurz-i-Rustam or “Rustam's mace;” and affirmed 

that it had been wielded by that ancient hero; he even ap¬ 
pealed to some pictures in a copy of the Shahnameh, as 
proofs of his assertion, and the extravagant price which he 
demanded for it, was in proportion to its imaginary antiquity. 


Whilst we resided at Tehran some Gabrs (J.) or Fire-wor- 
sliippers arrived from the city of Yezd (^); with these 1 had an 
interview, and the result of mv inquiries respecting their pe¬ 
culiar dialect, their religious notions, ceremonies, and other 
circumstances, perfectly confirmed the favourable opinion 
that I already entertained (and have avowed) of the ingenuity 
and learning of M. Anquetil du Perron, and of the fidelity 
with which he translated the Pai'si manuscripts at Surat. One 
of those Yezdi Gabrs was named Khuda'da'd, the son of 
Ja'juasp; he had a good intelligent countenance. Another 
who called himself Jehu'n was, although not a young man, 
one of the handsomest Asiaticks whom I ever happened to 
see; and his face very strongly resembled (particularly in the 
length of well-marked eyebrow and high aquiline nose, such 
perhaps as the Persians admired in Cyrus( 12 ), those sculp¬ 
tured profiles of ancient figures so numerous among the ruins 
of Persepolis, and even on coins of the Arsacidans and Sasa- 
nians; a few similar faces, even among a hundred men of his 
race, might rescue the modem Gabrs from that imputation of 
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ugliness with which some writers have charged them( 13 ). 
The Fire-worshippers whom I had seen at Shiraz and Isfahan 
did not seem either in face or person naturally inferior to their 
Muhammedan fellow-countrymen; who assumed, however, 
an air of fancied superiority, and improved their looks by the 
advantages of rich clothes; whilst the humiliated Gabrs ex¬ 
pressed, both by dejected countenances and by a mean and 
squalid dress, the consciousness of their own degraded con¬ 
dition. Whether they have suffered a physical as well as a 
political deterioration, I cannot pretend to ascertain; but we 
may reasonably suppose that their fore-fathers were generally 
handsome, since it is acknowledged by ancient writers, in 
this case probably impartial, that the women of Persia were 
eminently beautiful( 14 ). Khuda'da'd and his companion 

( 13 ) Father Angelo declares them to be as ugly as apes, and attributes their want of 
beauty to exclusive intermarriages among themselves:—“potendo si vedere loro antiqua 
“ fattura n’i Persiani chiamati Gaur , adoratori del fuoco: quali per non esserci mescolati 
“con ultra gente sono an cor a brutti come simie." Gazophyl. Persic, p. 136, in voce 
€€ Georgiani” “The native race of Persians/' says Mr. Gibbon, “is small and ugly, 
“but it has been improved by the perpetual mixture of Circassian blood " (Roman 
Empire, chap. xxiv. note Gl). He quotes Herodotus, lib. Ill c. 79; and Buffon Hist. 
Naturelle,Tome III. 421; but seems to confound the Fire-worshippers who intermarry 
among themselves, with the Mubammedans descended from mothers of various countries 
and sects Chardin has given a more just, yet in my opinion not sufficiently favourable, 
account of their personal appearance: “Ces Perses idolatres ne sont pas si bien faits 
“ni si blancs que les Perses Mahometans, qui sont ceux d'aujourd 'hui; neanmoins 
“ les hommes sont robustes, dassez belle taille, ct dassez boil tein. Les femmes sont 
“ grossieres, d'un tein olivatre et obscur, ce qui vicnt comine je crois de leur pauvrete, 
“plutot que du naturel; car il y en a qui out les traits assez beaux." Voyages, &c. 
Tome ix, p. 134; Edit, de Rouen, 1723. But allhough perfectly aware that he may 
be branded with the name of idolater who pays religious homage to any visible object 
of nature, or to any work of man: or “who worships for God that which is not God;" 
as Dr Johnson defines the word in its secondary meaning; aware also, that according 
to the high authority of Stillingfleet, (Origines Sacra?. 1663, p 44) the “ chief point of 
“ idolatry ” was the “worship of the Sun, and consequently the irvpaSeiu <»r symbol 
“of the Sun, the eternal fire/' yet I am offended with the term Idolaters bestowed 
on those pure Theists, the Gabrs of Persia, by Chardin, as in its primary signification, 
(“worshippers of images"), no description could possibly be less applicable. 

( 14 ) It was not merely a few Persian ladies of high rank, such as the wife and daugh¬ 
ters of Darius, (himself the handsomest of men, says Plutarch), that were celebrated 
for their beauty, (conjunxque Darii—ha?c forma? pulchritudine—“Virgines eniui regias 
excellentis forma?.*'—“ Conjugem ejusdem (Darii) quam nulla aetatis sna? pulchritudine 
corporis vie I.” (Quint. Curt. Lib. III. 11.24.111.21. 22). Kahoi Xeyerat ye rtjy Aa peiov 
yvrniKa 7 ro\v jracrwy rejy (iacnXiKivy €virpe7T£(rraT)jy yeyerrSai KaS’airep Kai avros Aa peioi ay- 
Spu/y KaXXiaros Kai peyiaros ras benaibat toiKerai tois yoreveuy. (Pint, ill Alexandro).— 
And many other royal females might be enumerated; but we find the praise more 
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Jeiiu'n could read the Zend and Pahlavi; in which, during 
many centuries, the books attributed to Zara'tusht or 
Zoroaster, have been transcribed, and the alphabet ot which 
M. Anquetil du Perron has so accurate^ explained; they 
also recognised, because retained with little variation oi iorni 
in the modern, three or four letters of the more ancient Pahlavi, 
on some Sasanian medals that I placed before them; but ot 
the arrow-headed, or Persepolitan characters, they evinced 
and professed a total ignorance; although some of their learned 
priests, as they thought probable, might understand it. They 
handled with the greatest respect a small volume of their 
Nidiesh (^U>) or prayers, each applying it to his lips or 
forehead when he received it from the other. In many words 
they used the letters h and p rather than v and f; thus pro¬ 
nouncing dib for dvo (y t S), p'lruz for fir uz With medals 

of Ardasiii'r and Sha'pu'r, exhibiting the fire-altar, they 
seemed much delighted; the names of those Sasanian mon- 
arclis were familiar to them; they had also preserved traditions 
concerning the subjugation of Persia by Greek invaders; and 
from Khuda'da'd I learned that the Muselman government 
still indulged the Gobi's at Yezd with the use of four temples; 
that near this city was a cavern which the Macedonian con¬ 
queror had used as a place of confinement, and that it still bore 
the name of Zinddn-i-Seconder or “Alexander’s 

“prison;” but being the depository of wonderful treasures, 
it was guarded by a talisman which had hitherto concealed 
them from the sight of men. Ilis expressions corroborated 
my belief, founded on a conversation (already mentioned) 
with J uva'n mard at Shiraz, and other Fire-worshippers, 
that, at least, the well-informed of his sect are in religion 
simply Theists, whatever superstitious rites and ceremonies 
apparently absurd may be practised in their external wor¬ 
ship; and that books of considerable antiquity are still pre- 

general “ T«s St a\\as a, x/J aX W7 -ovs opu>y AX^avSpos tca.Wet (cat peyeSet. Zicubtpovtras 
t\eye tt aifav, a >s uaw aXytiioves ofifiarwy at Ilrpo-tSes. (Pint, in Alex.) Ainnnanus 
Marcellinus extends it still farther —*• in Perside ubi feminarum pulchritudo exeellit 99 
Lib. XXIV. And Xenophon bestows it on Median as on Persian females— cac MeSJv 
de Kai Uepcrwv kctXcus Kai fieyaXats yvvat*t teat TrapZerois, &c. Anab Lib III It 
would appear that these beauties were of a tall and large bodied race. The enithet 
f.uyi<rros also is applied to Darius, in the passage above quoted from Plutarch. 
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served among the Gabrs of Yezd and Kir man. It appears 
from the evidence of Ebn Hau ical, who travelled in the tenth 
century, that, notwithstanding the Muhammedan supremacy, 
and most probably the destruction of many valuable works, 
Persia then abounded with Fire-worshippers, retaining their 
temples, their peculiar language and their writings( 15 ). Fir¬ 
dausi next acknowledges, (early in the eleventh century), 
the information which he derived from old Pahlavi records. 
Sen em ad di'n, about the close of that century, quotes the 
Pahlavi chronicles, and books of ancient songs or historical 
ballads, (Tudrikh a serial Indineh Pahlavi) j » 

he likewise mentions a learned man named Pi'ru'za n 
Maalem, contemporary, (or nearly so) with himself, who 




( ,s ) See the (printed) “Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal,” p. 85. “ There is not any 
««district nor any town of Pars without a Fire-temple.” These temples were held (during 
the tenth century)in high veneration (ib); there was not any village without a Fire-temple, 
]j. 95 ; and the books, the temples, and the religious ceremonies of the Fire-worshippers 
still continued in Pars, p. 110 ; although it would appear that the Pahlavi language 
began at that time to require a commentary or explanation, (p. 114). But the more 
ancient and accurate copy of IiBN Hauk al’s work, (the Manuscript Sur al btlddn) 
does not represent the Pahlavi as obsolete. “ Besides the Parsi,” says that ingenious 
traveller, “there is another dialect, the Pahlavi, which the scribes among these heathen 
•< Persians and their chiefs, their principal nobles and priests, employ in their letters and 
“ various writings; the Gabrs also who reside here, use this dialect colloquially. 

y j byj _j i j 'rfPl dO J 

uVj cT-P f** *^1 P ** dp 3 US'* 

I have already quoted (See Vol. I. p. 294) a passage from Ebn Haukal, respecting 
the portraits of ancient kings, generals and other illustrious personages, and the written 
stories of them, preserved (in tbe tenth ceutury) by people at Shahpur. In his printed 
work fp 95), is a short account of the Fire temples; on this subject be is more full in 
the (manuscript) Sur al beldan; and prefaces the section relating to them, by declar¬ 
ing that their number exceeded all his powers of calculation; (See \ olume I. p. 143); 
having enumerated the names of several, he mentions one at Jawr (the town now called 
Piruztibad )• and adds, “a person who had seen this Fire-temple informed me that a 
“Pahlavi inscription around the building stated the expense attending it at thirty 


4i thousand dirhems ” 

4 tidily Joji ^ fjU* !/• ^ j 

In another passage of the same manuscript, Ebn Haukal having named the castle of 
Jes.^t*. lisays, “and this is situate in the territory of Arjdn, and all the inliabi- 
“ tantsof this place are Gabrs, and their learned men read or explain books in the Furs 

“or dialect of the ancient Persians. ’ j j 
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perfectly understood the Pahlavi dialect, and translated some 
volumes from it, into the modern Deri, by command of liis 
sovereign and patron Shams al Molu k Iara merz( 16 ). 
He also mentions the fifteen hundred or two thousand leaves 
(jy> ^ b A-ub j j\y» Jji bU*) of ancient writings which he had 
seen at Isfahan, and which furnished him with the etymolo¬ 
gies of many names, and the explanation of some obscure 
passages in the annals of Iran or Persia. N i za'm r declares that 
he used Pahlavi materials in the composition of his historical 
poems, during the twelfth century; and in another work I 
shall trace this subject through the intermediate ages to the 
year 1721, (or 1722) when Mchammed Ali HazTn of 
Isfahan visited the city of Yezd, and there formed an intimate 
acquaintance with the Magian or Fire-worshipper Rustam; 
a man whom he describes as learned and highly accomplished 
in many branches of science; and possessing several treatises 
on his own religion or Magism; ongeneral philosophy,and even 
on the modern doctrines of Islam or the Muhanmiedan faith. 
“ With him/’ says the ingenious IIazi'n, “I saw a table of 
“astronomical observations written by Ismaret a Fire-wor- 
“ shipper, four thousand and thirty years agothis, he 
adds, had suffered many injuries; and he quotes, in a subse¬ 
quent part of his interesting “Memoirs," an anecdote con¬ 
cerning Zohak, Dhoiiak, or rather Dehak, (the A,/io^ s of 
Herodotus) which he had seen in the Tarikh-i-Majus , or 
Chronicles of the Magians( t7 j. Those manuscripts may be 
traced to a later period. Bah m a n of Yezd , assured Sir William 
Jones that some were preserved “ in sheets of lead or copper 
“at the bottom of wells,” near that city, (Anniv. Disc, on Pers.) 
This was confirmed to me by different Fire-worshippers, and I 
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am persuaded that an intelligentEuropean, properly qualified, 
who should visit the chief places of their abode, and by con¬ 
ciliatory manners gain the confidence of the Gabrs , would be 
amply recompensed for his trouble by the discovery of an¬ 
cient and most valuable manuscripts. The conversation of 
Kiiuda'da'D, particularly, rendered me anxious to obtain 
for myself the honour of bringing to light those literary trea¬ 
sures; but domestick concerns which demanded my presence 
in England, compelled me to leave the Magian antiquities 
for the researches of some more fortunate traveller among 
the Mazdiesnans or Beliclms , the Mubeds , Desturs and Hirbeds 
of Yezd and Kirmctn; those who profess the din-i-beh or 
“excellent religion,” the disciples of Zara'tusht or Zar- 
dehesht, (Zoroaster); a race, (as even their Muhammedan 
persecutors acknowledge them to be), the most virtuous of 
all Persians. (See Yol. I. chap. 3.) 

I revert to the subject of our residence at Tehran, protracted 
now beyond the middle of May; whilst we endeavoured to 
interrupt the irksome uniformity of our life by short excur¬ 
sions to neighbouring places Among these we sometimes 
visited the royal summer-house lately erected, at the distance 
of about three quarters of a mile from the city, in a northern 
direction. This has been built on the plan of those Kulak 
Farangld before described, and it is entitled Negaiistan 
(JuL/fc), “ the picture gallery,” (or an edifice ornamented 
with paintings). One room at the end corresponded to this 
denomination, for it contained a variety of pictures, mostly 
portraits and of mean execution; a figure habited in the 
European fashion was described by the attendant as an Ilchi 
Fransizi , or “ French Ambassador.” The garden of this 
Negdristan had been but newly made; it promised, however, 
to repay the trouble bestowed upon it; the young trees and 
shrubs were in a flourishing ^ate, and it will probably, in a 
few years, be a very pleasant spot. Nearly two miles bejmnd 
this stands the new villa called Kasr-i-Kajar (jladS j^j) or 
“Palace of the Kajar family;” and sometimes the Takht-i - 
Kajar (^Wli their throne or royal residence; bearing 

from the city between N. E. and N. N. E. This showy edifice 
stands on the slope of a bleak and barren eminence near the 
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foot of mountains covered, during a considerable part of the 
year, with snow; and when 1 first visited this place, along with 
Mr. Sharp, during the winter of 1811, it was almost enveloped 
in thick clouds which intercepted the view of Alburz 
that noble range of hills extending towards the west, and of 
the Kkh-e-Tabristan, the mountains of Tabristdn or Mdzen- 
derdn, as some denominate the Eastward range, although 
merely a continuation of the great Alburz. We entered at 
the garden gate, having left our horses outside, and walked 
to an em&ret-hashty o^Ue), or octagonal building of the 
favourite Kulak Farangki kind; from one of the arches I 
sketched the palace, seen almost directly in front; but my 
sketch is rendered unnecessary by the excellent delineation 
given in Mr. Morier’s Travels, (Volume I. p. 226). Nothing- 
can be more fallacious than its appearance, since it excites 
ideas of considerable magnitude and stateliness; which, 
although one room is exquisitely beautiful, are immediately 
dissipated on close inspection; the Persians, however, regard 
this edifice as an admirable work. My friend Mi'rza' 
Sa'leii thus introduces the account of it in his MS. Journal: 
“ and another building is the Kasr-i-Kajar, which may be 
“described as equal to the celestial bowers; its type beiim- 
“ the garden of paradise'^ 18 ). But we found that the several 
merfebbeh (<ui>) or stages, which at some distance looked like 
the stories of a house with rows of windows, were (except the 
small Bala Khdneh or highest chamber on the roof), only 
brick walls, supporting and facing banks or terraces cut in 
the mountain; these we ascended "by many stairs, and found 
at each mertebbeh a large reservoir of water; one so extensive 
and deep as to be entitled deridclieh “the lake, or 

“little sea; * whilst the others retained the common denomin¬ 
ation of llazvz It is impossible to comprehend this 

in any view taken from the garden; it was much higher than 
even the roof of that building in which I made the sketch. 
To supply incessantly with water so many and such capacious 
reservoirs, situate at such an elevation above the general level. 
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^as an undertaking of prodigious labour; and the expense* 
as our guide assured us, amounted to almost five hundred 
thousand tumdns , or about four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. In a low wall or parapet of stone bordering the 
lake, we perceived numerous receptacles for the candles and 
torches with which this sheet of water is occasionally illumin¬ 
ated ; and near it lay, on the dry ground, a boat of very rude 
construction. We reached, at length, the highest terrace, 
and entered the palace itself; a square and castellated edifice, 
by its only derb( i9 ) or gateway; which is ample, and contains 
a double door of most solid wood, thickly studded with huge 
brass and iron knobs, besides very large rappers. These 
doors, it is said, had been lately brought from Shiraz on 
ardbahs (a kind of vehicle with wheels) drawn by oxen. 

Having passed the gate we were conducted through a long 
dark passage on our left, to the royal baths; then we ascended 
by another passage, sloping, but without steps, to the great 
court on the sides of which are the womens apartments. Here 
we saw many of the taklits (<^i:') on which, placed in the 
open air, those ladies sleep during the heats of summer; 
they were simply frames or platforms of boards, mostly 
octagonal, and raised about one yard from the ground by 
clumsy wooden legs or supporters. But this plainness of the 
bedstead is lost, (as we heard and may well imagine), not only 
in the charms of her who reposes on it, but in the fine shawls 
and embroidered cushions with which it is covered for her 
use; the rakht-i-khdb ^>J) or “sleeping dress;” the 

splendid lehdf or quilt, and other articles of bed¬ 

clothes. We proceeded to a spacious open-fronted hall, 
furnished with portraits; many of which represented, it was 
said, the principal members of Kari'm Kha'n’s (^U. ^J) 
family; a race overthrown by the king’s uncle. The opposite 


o-oooooo-oo 00000<00<000<00000000000000 ooooooooo00ooooooo 

O I have borrowed (he term derh (much more generally used, though witli less 
propriety than dtr (j^), from Mi'rza’ Sa'leh, who describing this edifice, says, 

- <S{ ) ji 

“And one stage (or terrace) higher is the kings palace called Kasri Kajar; and the 
“ aforesaid palace is a castle consisting of four burges or towers, and one dci'b o,r 
“ doorway; it has not any more.” 
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talar, a hall open towards the court, contained several large 
pictures; one of Rustam clad in his babrbidn , and wearing 
a tiger’s head on his helmet, (See Vol. II. p. 507), was placed 
between a portrait of the present monarch and one of Sa'm 
Neri'ma'n. Here also were pictures of Afra'siabTurki, 
the Scythian or Turanian king Afra'sia'b, and of other 
ancient heroes celebrated in the chronicle of Tabri and 
the Shdknameh of Firdausi( 20 ). But that which chiefly 
pleased me in this royal palace of the ICajars was a Bala 
Khaneh (ajU. 'i'i] or upper-chamber, constructed on its flat 
roof, and rising unconnected on either side, over the centre 
of its front. This room, not of very large dimensions, al¬ 
most realized the ideas which I had formed whilst reading 
Arabian and Persian tales, of an Eastern monarch’s cabinet; 
for, although rich and minute ornaments, much gilding, 
painting and mirror-work, abounded in every part, the ge¬ 
neral effect produced by them was a high degree of elegance; 
and the light, faintly admitted through windows of various 
-coloured panes, only served to excite feelings of myste¬ 
rious privacy, and might have deserved the Miltonick epi¬ 
thets of “dim” and “religious,” had the edifice been ap¬ 
propriated to sacred uses. The door-frames were Khatem- 
dar (jta ^U), or of that inlaying called Khatem-bandi (^jJu ^U), 
already described (p. 65); and both in the doors and windows, 
glass stained with most brilliant tints glowed in a multiplicity 
of small pieces, like precious stones; some of the fine emerald- 
green being particularly beautiful; these were combined with 
much ingenuity into the forms of birds and flowers, and into 
lines of poetry. It appeared that the Kasr-i-Kajar was 
intrusted to the care of two men, one of whom conducted 
strangers through the apartments; the other attended them 
in the garden; both were extremely civil, and always thankful 
for a trifling remuneration. At one visit the gardener ex- 


0°) Both here and at the Neguristdn were pictures, badly executed but in glowin» 
colours, of Persian women, and of European ladies in very old-fashioned dresses; there 
was also one most uncouth figure of a young man, said to be a Farangki or European 
prince, in such clothes as were antiquated probably an hundred years ago. The por¬ 
traits of Sha h Abbas. Sha h Hpsein and Na'djr Sha'h, did not seem to be the- 
works of first-rate artists; one large painting, however, which represented the king with 
several of the elder princes, was of better execution, and preserved the likenesses in a 
very high degree. 
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plained to me the properties and names of various flowers 
and shrubs; the Minau (^); the Gul Jaaferi J£) or 

“ Jaafer’s flower;” the Gul Ddoucli (^b JS) or “ Flower 
“ David the Gul-i-sadparr j?) or “Flower of an 
hunched feathers, and many more. Although durin ir 
several months of the year silence and solitude reign within 
the precincts of this palace, yet on some occasions its fair 
inhabitants are very numerous, according to information 
obtained by Mi'rza' Sa'leh, the general accuracy of which 
my own inquiries confirmed. Having given in his Journal 
a concise description, highly encomiastick, of the Kasr-i- 
Kajar , he adds, “in short, language cannot do justice to this 
“ palace and its garden, the due praises of which would re- 
“ quire a prolonged discourse. The particular purpose for 
“which the ediiice was designed is this: that when, in the 
“summer season on account of the excessive heats, his Ma¬ 
jesty who is the asylum of the world, removes to the plains 
“ of Sultanieh, taking with him some ladies of his Harem and 
“ bazigars (women who entertain those ladies by dancing, 
“singing, tumbling and various tricks), he sends the others 
“ to the Kasr-i-Kajar, where the royal Harem continues during 
“ the warm weather; for it is supposed that the king’s wives 
“ of different descriptions, the Georgians, mid girls purchased 
“with money, the bazigars and others, constitute altogether 
“a Harem of eight hundred females; of these one hundred 
“accompany the king to his summer encampment in the 
“ meadows or plain of Sultanieh , and the remainder pass their 
“ time in the Kasr-i-Kajar; when the king returns they also 
“go back to Tehrdn , ’( n ). By a natural transition from the 
Harem, MiTiza' Sa'leii proceeds to state that “the king 
“ has forty-eight male children, (u^-1 

This account was written in May 1812; when from persons 
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of rank, and of good authority, I heard that the piinces 
amounted to almost sixty; of princesses no one pretended to 
know how many existed; and to inquiries respecting them 
some vague answer was generally given, such as duhhter hem 
khyli ddred (j,b “ the king has likewise a consi- 

“ derable number of daughters.” It has been mentioned in 
the preceding pages that many of the elder piinces aie esta¬ 
blished as governors in different parts ol the empire; II use i m 
Ali Mi'rza', who resides at Shiraz, rules over the province 
of Fdrs; Muhammed Ali Mi'rza', whose chief residence 
is KirmamMh , exercises his authority from Ramadan to 
Shmhter , and the vicinity of Baghdad. It is generally allowed 
that this prince is eldest of all the king’s sons; yet in Mdzen- 
deriin l found that this honour was claimed for Muhammed 
Kuli Mi'rza', whose court at Sdri has been already des¬ 
cribed.; and Abba's Mi'rza', governor of Azerbaijan, is 
nominated successor to the royal throne. Hassan Ali 
Mi'rza' is invested with the command of Tehran; and prince 
Ali K ha'st of Cazvin. The city of Zinjdn is assigned to 
Nakki Mi'rza', whilst Meshehd, Nishdpdr, Tabbas, Tun, 
and other places of Khurasdn as far as Herat, are under the 
jurisdiction of Muhammed Veli Mi'rza'. 

We may reasonably suppose that the husband or master 
of so many women as fill the royal Harem, cannot always 
carry in his memory such a register of his children as may 
enable him at once to recollect the names of all; their num¬ 
bers, too, are generally uncertain, fluctuating between births 
and deaths. When IIusein Ali Mi'rza' arrived at Tehrdn 
from Shirdz (in December 1811), he was immediately pre¬ 
sented to the king and received with much paternal kindness. 
The usher attending on this occasion introduced, soon after, 
and announced, Aiimed Ali Mi'rza'. “ Who is Ahmed 
“Ali Mi 'rza'?” exclaimed the king, having for an instant 
totally forgotten the little Shdhzddeh, or prince, a boy of seven 
years, whom he had confided, some time before, to the care 
of his elder brother at Shirdz. Yet this monarch is a very 
affectionate father, and whenever he can snatch an interval 
of leisure from the cares of state or the business of govern¬ 
ment, delights in witnessing and promoting the amusements 
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of his children. In these loo, he frequently condescends to 
participate, and probably finds the minutes thus employed, 
the happiest of his life. One night during the period above- 
mentioned, the king was sitting with several of his sons enga¬ 
ged in playing at Ganjqfeh or cards; Husein Ali Mi'kza* 
had won two or three hundred tumdns , and laid the gold close 
by his side. The king privately desired some of the little 
princes, (six or seven years old) to steal away the money, and 
highly enjoyed the embarrassment of Husein Ali, who 
having lost sixty tumans, and his lather insisting on immediate 
payment, was obliged to borrow from one of the noblemen 
present. Entertaining himself at another time with the same 
family-party, he commanded one of his youngest sons to 
declare what profession he liked best. The boy, affecting, 
like most Persian children, the language of those advanced 
in years, replied, “I am willing, O ruler of the world, to fill 
“ the humblest station about your Majesty’s person. Let me 
“ be numbered among the fcrhshes of this illustrious court.” 
Ferashes are servants who spread carpets, pitch tents, sweep 
rooms, and perform similar offices; they are also employed 
occasionally in inflicting the bastinado . “ Take a stick then,” 
said the king, “and beat soundly those grown up princes 
“ who are laughing at you.” The boy executed this order 
with much alacrity. The king next gave him his kafsh 
or slippers in charge; but contrived soon after that they 
should be removed, and then called for them; the young 
fcrash on missing them, was for a moment confounded; but 
recovering himself, affirmed very seriously that they must 
have been stolen by means of magick. “ Who is the thievish 
“ magician?” demanded the king. “I suspect,” replied the 
boy, pointing to MTrza' Zekj, one of the old Vazirs, sitting 
■with much gravity in a corner, “that it must be he.” “ Your 
“suspicion,” said the king, “perfectly coincides with mine; 
“ therefore punish the culprit with your stick, and let him, 
“having received his flogging, pay you twenty tumans for 
“your trouble.” 

We heard various anecdotes respecting this monarch; 
several of which, indeed the greater number, highly favour¬ 
able to liis character, I am most willing to believe; and 
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although some persons, discontented or disappointed cour¬ 
tiers, accused him of excessive avarice, it was allowed that 
he had on many occasions displayed much liberality and 
munificence. His desire to provide for a very numerous 
family, for the expenses of future wars, or any other exigency 
of state, justifies in a considerable degree, the immense 
accumulation of gold and jewels which his secret treasuries 
are said to contain. In natural abilities and mental accom¬ 
plishments few of his subjects equal Fateh Ali Sha'h; 
certain vices with which he has been charged, might with 
equal justice be imputed to ninety out of every hundred 
Persians; and if two or three instances of severe punishments 
have occurred in his time, it is acknowledged that there were 
more executions during one week under many of his prede¬ 
cessors, than in ten years of his reign. No argument can 
be offered in extenuation of the tortures deliberately or capri¬ 
ciously inflicted with a refinement of diabolical cruelty, by 
Siia'h Abba's, Sha h Suleima'n, Na'dir Sha'h, and other 
tyrants; who, as contemporary travellers have assured us, 
filled with the carcasses of their unfortunate and often inno¬ 
cent subjects, both the streets of cities and the courts of their 
own palaces; nay even the recesses of their Harems. But I 
have known some Persians who confessed that a mild system 
of legal punishment would be of little avail among their hard¬ 
ened countrymen of the present day; although if now intro¬ 
duced it might humanize the rising generation and prove a 
blessing to posterity. Whilst in England the forfeiture of a 
culprit’s life by the most expeditious and least painful process 
is deemed a sufficient expiation for his crimes, however nu¬ 
merous or atrocious, the Persian magistrates find it scarcely 
possible to inspire a due terror of the law by aggravating or 
protracting, sometimes even for hours of agony, the sufferings 
of a wretch condemned to die. This extreme severity is 
provoked bj r the contempt with which clemency is generally 
treated in all those countries where, unhappily, the religion 
of Muhammed predominates; to rule its fierce and insolent 
professors a rod ol iron seems but too necessary; hence in 
.1 eisia still subsists the custom of immuring alive highway 
robbers, (who are most commonly murderers also), and in 
Turkey the horrible impaling of criminals. Sentences are 
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seldom mitigated, or pardon granted to those who would 
consider such exertions of humanity as proofs of an effeminate 
weakness; who suppose that the desire of punishing must ever 
accompany the power; and attribute even trifling acts of 
courtesy and kindness either to fear, to the sordid expectation 
of a ten-fold return, or to some other selfish and unworthy 
motive( 22 ). From this general censure we must, however, 
except many individuals both among the Turks and Persians; 
who, their good sense and good nature triumphing over the 
prejudices of education, are themselves perfectly capable, not 
only of performing a generous and compassionate action, but 
of rightly appreciating itwhen performed by others, even those 
usually styled in their respective countries “ Infidels,” and 
“ European” or “Christian dogs.” I am inclined to believe 
that the king is as little influenced by religious bigotry as the 
most enlightened of his subjects; although he has sometimes 
found it expedient to conciliate the Muselman enthusiasts by 
a profuse expenditure of money. Thus, to gratify the Seyeds 
or descendants of Muhammf.d, a powerful body in Persia, 
he paid, whilst we were at Tehrdn, the debts of Mi'rjza' Ab- 
dal Weha'b, one of their principal members, amounting to 
a sum not much less than thirty thousand pounds; and at 
the same time a grand pilaw feast was given to all the Seyeds 
of the capital, by Mi'rza' Buzurg, (Vazir of the Tabriz 
government) and a tumdn to each, by Mi'rza' Shefia, the 
prime minister.. In his publick conferences as in his private 
conversations with the Ambassador, Fateh Ali Siia'ii 
evinced a considerable degree of intelligence, and quick com¬ 
prehension, much curiosity respecting the state of science in 
England, and a strong desire to introduce into his own empire 
the improvements which we had made in various branches 

O nthis subject I shall here quote Mr. Salt's Travels iu Abyssinia, p. 210. “ The 
punishment inflicted a short time before ou the Johassim \rabs by the English had 
•'produced, 1 found, the most beneficial result throughout the Red Sea, and I believe 
•' that we in a great measure owed our safety to this event being known; as the Arabs 
*' began to think that we really dared to resist their insolent proceedings; a circumstance 
*' which the unaccountable forbearance of the Bombay government had hitherto given 
“ them too much reason to doubt. Nothing but the most resolute measures will make 
• f an impression upon Mahommedans; for as Jerome Lobo justly observes "ils sont d'un 
u si mauvais naturel que si on a la moindre complaisance pour eux, ils deviennent bieu- 
“ tot insolens et insupportables, et qu'on ne peut les reduire a la raison »i £tre biei*, 
* servi, qfi'en agissant avec eux, a toute rigueur et les menant le bitou haut.' 1 
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of art. But it appeared that his Vazirs endeavoured to throw 
obstacles in the way : and they were extremely indignant at 
the private audiences granted by his majesty to Sir Gore 
Ouseley : their exclusion from them, violating, as they de¬ 
clared, a ministerial privilege which had subsisted in lrhn 
above five thousand years. Lest it should be known that 
he had relinquished his right ot being present on these occa¬ 
sions, Mirza Siiefia, the principal Vazir or Sadr aazem 
( 1 he\ jXe), who had entered the palace one morning with the 
Ambassador, seated himself in such a manner, close to the 
doorway, that the king could not perceive him, and the A min 
ad doulc/i, who possessed an equal claim to the privilege ot 
attending at the royal audience^ seeing that he had entered 
hut did not return, was offended at the supposed preference 
shown to his rival. The king, however, soon afterwards, when 
all the ministers were admitted, asked Mi'rza' Shefia in 
an arch tone “pray where were you during the Ambassador’s 
interview with me?” This question and the Vazir s acknow¬ 
ledgment of the truth, relieved Amin ad'douleh from his mor¬ 
tification. The jealousies, intrigues and consequent disputes 
of his courtiers, frequently excited such disturbances at the 
Der-i-Khaneh or court, as many of the former sovereigns 
would have terminated by the dismissal, or perhaps the de¬ 
capitation of those who had caused them. Fateh Ali Sha'h 
contented himself one day alter a quarrel among his ministers 
with telling them publickly that he should bestow their titles 
on some of his dogs; calling one the Sedr aazem, another the 
Amin ad'douleh , and a third the Itimdd ad'douleh. Concern- 
ingall the great men, various scandalous anecdotes were slily 
communicated in whispers, or more openly circulated ; al¬ 
though it was acknowledged,and indeed was manifest to every 
one who travelled through the province under his adminis¬ 
tration, that the Amin ad'douleh had rendered it the most 
flourishing of Persia, by his excellent regulations, his encour¬ 
agement of trade and of agriculture, and his kindness towards 
the lower classes, yet his merits and his wealth served to raise 
against him many enemies, some of whom were men of high 
rank and considerable power. But the king knew his real 
worth and the insidious character of his rivals. “You have 
“ lent/’ said he, one night in conversation with the Amin ad' 
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douleh, “seventy thousand tumdns to rescue Mi'rza' Yu'suf 
“from my anger, which he had so justly incurred. Now 
“ behold the gratitude of this friend: many hours have not 
“ elapsed since he offered me a greater sum than you pay, for 
“ the government of Isfahan , and proposes that I should dis- 
“ grace you by bestowing it on himself.” One day the Amin 
addouleh presented to his sovereign a valuable diamond ring; 
some of his enemies soon discovered that he had procured 
it from Baghdad at the price of three thousand tumdns , whilst 
in company at a feast, lie had seemed to estimate it at eight 
thousand; they therefore concluded that he had sold it to the 
king for this enormous advance, and insinuated their suspi¬ 
cions accordingly. “ Here, at least,” said Fateh Ali Siia'h, 
“there cannot beany fraud; since the jewel, whatever it ori¬ 
ginally cost, was presented to me as a free gift.” Similar 
charges had been made with as little success, and probably 
with as little foundation, respecting some richly-embroidered 
Isfahdni stuffs which the Amin addouleh had sent to the king. 
If on any occasion there appeared a momentary glimpse of 
roj T al displeasure against this minister, his rivals immediately 
began to conceive hopes of his ruin ; the confiscation of his 
immense riches and perhaps the forfeiture of his head. One 
morning, (of April 1812), the king sent for him, and in con¬ 
sequence of secret accusations spoke to him very harshly. 
The Amin ad’douleh expressed much sorrow at finding that his 
faithful services of many years had failed to please; and re¬ 
quested the liberty of resigning his government, and with it, 
if necessary, his life, into the king’s hands; he was dismissed, 
aud on the same day invested with a splendid Khelaat or 
dress of honour. Not long after the king suddenly inquired 
from him the exact amount of all his property; this question 
was regarded by the courtiers near him as a certain prelude 
to his destruction. lie answered, however, with a firm tone, 
that he could immediately furnish his Majesty with three 
hundred thousand tumdns; and in the course of a few months, 
add several thousands more. “But,” said the king, “by 
“selling off all your horses, shawls, and other things, how 
“ much could \ ou contrive to raise at once?” “Sir,’’ replied 
the Amin addouleh , “if you indulge me with a little time, I 
shall deposit in the royal treasury one thousand tumdns every, 
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“day during a year.” The king still seemed anxious for 
instant payment, and the minister resigning himsell to his fate 
which lie thought impending, bowed to the ground, and 
calmly declared" that all his wealth and his head were at the 
disposal of his sovereign. “ Now,” said Fateh Ali Siia'ii, 
“ I have tried you, but without the slightest intention ol taking 
“ from you the money so honourably acquired. Call here 
“ that descendant of the prophet, Mi'kza' Buzurg, (whom 
“ the king knew to be one of Amin ad'douleh’s enemies), and 
“let him witness my solemn words.” He then imprecated 
a most dreadful curse on whatsoever person, whether himself 
or any of his family, who should attempt to deprive this 
minister of even one tuman. Having heard these and many 
similar anecdotes, I was often surprised at the semblance ot 
cordial friendship which those personages so hostile towards 
• each other, thought it necessary to preserve in publick; prov¬ 
ing that the most refined states of Europe could not exceed 
Persia in the arts of courtly dissimulation. 

The presents before mentioned at length arrived from 
JB&shehr , and while the Ambassador was engaged in preparing 
them for presentation to the king, we gladly commenced the 
necessary arrangements for our departure from Tehran, now 
become extremely disagreeable, on account of its oppressive 
heats. The chariot, a beautiful specimen of English work¬ 
manship, and one of the chief presents, bad, like most other 
articles, suffered many injuries on the road; almost every 
pannel was cracked, and many of the silver ornaments broken 
oft’and lost; such havock indeed, had been made among the 
various packages, that Muhammed Kha'n, under whose 
charge they reached the capital, began to apprehend that his 
head would probably be required in expiation of his neglect. 
Early on the eighteenth of May, an officer of the king's palace 
brought to me from his Majesty a very splendid Khclaat or 
court dress; the kaha or close coat, and balk push or outer 
garment, being of gold brocade, with fur; there were also two 
valuable Indian shawls, and an admirable Kara-Khurasani 
sword, the mounting of which was gold; and a belt stud¬ 
ded with solid bosses of the same metal, richly enameled; 
the sword, depending from it, had been worn, as the officer 
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declared, by Fateii Ali Sha'h himself; this, Mr. Morier 
justly observes, on noticing a similar present which he re¬ 
ceived, “is considered a great distinction,” (Travels, Vol. I. 
p. 215); and as some Persian Khdns assured me, confers a 
high degree of nobility. On the same day, the king bei no- 
very desirous of seeing the English carriage, it was repaired 
and put together in the best manner that circumstances would 
admit; and at one o’clock several men removed it from our 
house to to the palace; six fine horses, not yet trained to 
draw, being led before, decorated with the magnificent har¬ 
ness. The Ambassador and I followed soon after; we re¬ 
mained a few minutes in the Amin ad’douleh’s office, until 
Mi'uza'Suf.fia arrived; when all persons having been driven 
outside the gate, who did did not immediately belong to the 
royal household, to the ministers, or to us, the king came 
forth alone from the anderdn or “inner apartment,” and stood* 
in trout of the taldr or open-hall of the first court, to which 
the carriage had been drawn as close as the hawz or reser¬ 
voir ot water would allow. Having welcomed us with the 
Khdshamedid> as usual, he examined very minutely, and ad¬ 
mired the Persian arms, and other devices painted with con¬ 
siderable brilliancy on this sumptuous vehicle. The Ambas¬ 
sador then opened the door; the step was let down, and 
shaking off his high-heeled slippers, the king entered and 
seated himself, whilst all the courtiers present exclaimed 
mubArek bashed , “may it prove auspicious!’’ He then in¬ 
quired, and seemed instantly to comprehend the use and 
object of every part; the glasses, blinds, pockets, cushions, 
lamps and other appurtenances, whilst the ministers and three 
or four Khdns present appeared to gaze without understand¬ 
ing much, 'fhe king continued in the carrfcge about half an 
hour, during which he several times caused it to be pulled 
backwards and forwards seven or eight yards, and seemed 
highly pleased with the motion. Some one remarked that 
two persons might sit in it at once. “Yes,” said ihe mon¬ 
arch, with a look of calm dignity, %i yck nafr dnja, man injd ,” 
(Wv3 cr* M'A’ <-£»)> “ one person there, (pointing to the floor)," 
“I here, (on the raised seat).” This visit afforded mean 
opportunity of perceiving, whilst but two or three feet from 
the king, that he appears much handsomer and younger when , 
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seen close than at a distance; } r et on this occasion his dress 
■was a perfectly plain dark brown coat; a shawl of fine texture 
but not very lively colour, was tied round his waist; he wore 
a small black lambskin cap, and coarse white jur&b or stock¬ 
ings, not reaching far above the ankle. His dagger, howe¬ 
ver, was richly set with diamonds, and from its handle hung 
a string of large and most beautiful pearls. Seated in the 
carriage he ordered that a house should be constructed for it; 
smoked the kalian and talked of my intended journey to 
England, the Ambassador having informed him that he de¬ 
signed to forward by me the definitive treaty, and presents 
for the Prince Regent. His Majesty declared that I was 
reckoned among the number of his faithful servants, and 
dismissed me with many other very gracious expressions. 
On this occasion I remarked, (what had been often men¬ 
tioned) that he sometimes spoke of himself in the third per¬ 
son, confirming his own words, and adjuring those with whom 
he conversed, by the familiar oath “be ser-i-skdh” ( { U r ^), 
“bj r the head of the king.” 

Three days after, the Ambassador and other English gen¬ 
tlemen took formal leave of the monarch, previously to setting 
out for their summer residence at Tabriz. I did not accon> 
pany them to court, having already had my final audience. 
The king, at this interview, when the Ambassador had been 
seated a few minutes, called him towards the throne and 
presented to him a valuable sword, and a belt, profusely or¬ 
namented with emeralds. Among the few articles that had 
arrived undamaged from Bushehr was, fortunately, the portrait 
of Mi rza Abu > l Hassan Iviia'n, so exquisitely painted 
by Lawrance ; this proved an object of wonder and just ad¬ 
miration to all who saw it; a bust of the same personage 
beautifully modelled by Bacon, although fractured in some 
parts, served equally to excite astonishment. 

Those presents which the king designed for the Prince 
Regent of England, were now packed up ; one being a large 
full length, portrait of himself; next a folio volume, comprising 
his own Divan or collection of poems, transcribed with the 
utmost calligraphick skill,and embellished by Mi'rza'Ba'ba' 
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CjV ^ ie c ^ief painter or nakash basM (^b l«), who em¬ 

ployed seventeen years on the miniature pictures, illumin¬ 
ations, and various ornaments, of this work, particularly 
portraits of the royal author, and of his uncle Aga Muham- 
med. The other presents were Indian shawls; a fine suit of 
chain armour (zcrreh v j), with the breastplate and certain 
pieces, constituting what the Persians call chehdrdineh (<u>^U~) 
or the “four mirrors,” of the most highly tempered steel; 
this armour had belonged to Sha'h Taumasp, who, having 
reigned more than half a century, died in the year of our era 
1575: a sword of Siia'ii Abba's, that mighty sovereign whose 
name I have so frequently had occasion to mention : and two 
fine horses, one a Turkmdni , the other a Khurasdni. 

We set out from Tehran , through the Cazv'm gate soon after 
six o’clock on the 25th of May, and having proceeded West¬ 
ward about three miles and a half, arrived at the tents prepared 
for our reception near the tomb of an hndmzddeh or Muliam- 
medan saint; although his name was not an object of inquiry, 
I made a sketch of the.edifice dedicated to his memory, (See 
PI. LXXIl.)and generally denominated from the tract of land 
which it occupies, Imdmzddeh Ji Over the gate¬ 

way were two or three rooms which some gentlemen of our 
party preferred to their tents. For the journey thus begun, 
Abu'l IIassan Kiia'n had been appointed our Mchmdnddr. 
Lady Ouseley travelled in her palankiti , now altered into a sort 
of tahht-ravdn by the addition of poles, and slung between two 
mules. We met on our waj' the prime minister MTrza 
Shefia, who, as a particular compliment, had gone out be¬ 
fore break of day, to the Imdmzddeh , and given directions 
himself about the pitching of tents, and other arrangements 
necessary for the Ambassador’s accommodation. Ab v'’l 
Hassan Kha'n remained with us all day in camp; but re¬ 
turned to the city early at night; for as Luna was in Scorpio 
and wore an aspect not favourable to any new undertaking, 
he thought it prudent to defer the actual commencement of 
his journey until the next day. Although Mount Damavand , 
as usual, and the neighbouring heights of Alburz were covered 
with snow; the Thermometer in our tents rose at two and 
three o’clock to 85 and 86. 
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On the 23th, we began our march by a delightful moon¬ 
light at half past two, and in seven hours readied our place 
of encampment close to Caredge , or Carej (^J) the distance 
being about 23 or 24 miles. The road was sufficiently good, 
but lay chiefly through a flat desert, bounded on the right 
by hills of barren rock. Near Caredge were some gardens and 
trees, on the side of a steep mountain, and three or four vil¬ 
lages. Here we saw the spot where foundations had been 
traced tor a new city which the king intended to build and 
call Sulirndniah (<ujU.xL>). It was only during last December 
that he sent the Amin ad'douleh and other Vazirs to fix upon 
the site; returning to Tehran they started a fine antelope; “let 
us pursue it,” said one, “and if we take it, the omen will 
be auspicious with respect to the new city;” they hunted and 
killed the aim, which on that same evening was sent as a pre¬ 
sent to the Ambassador. Had they not succeeded in this 
chase it is probable that a situation, two or three miles higher 
or lower, would have been chosen for SuUmdnlah , which It is 
now proposed to erect in the immediate vicinity of Caredge, 
and on the banks of a river bearing the name of this place; 
at some seasons a very considerable stream, and at all times 
affording pleasant and wholesome water( 23 ). We found seve¬ 
ral masons and labourers employed on the ground work of 
an arg or citadel, which was to comprehend (as at Shiraz, 
Tt/ucin and other places) a roval residence; and we heard 
that the king, having consulted Abu' ’l H assan Kua'n’s 
description ol London, had ordered that the streets should 
be wide, tne medians or squares ample and numerous, with 
buildings of an uniform height and appearance, on the plan 
of our English metropolis. It was said, also, that he had de¬ 
clared his resolution ot passing here two or three months of 






( ) L/uring some weeks after our arrival at Tehran, the Ambassador’s table was 
supplied with water from the slream of Caredge; for which, every morning, a man and 
horse were despatched eight or ten miles. I) was at length discovered that the Se/cd 
one dav, to save his own trouble, tilled the rabiuu or leathern bag, at places near the 
city where cattle disturbed the water, ami, what was still more disgusting, where the 
hltbiest dcrtds/iesaud other fellows were in the habit of performing their odious ablu- 
X2f« 1 he . StkAyn» 'veil flogged and discharged; after which another went daily 
before sunrise, with a confidential servaut as a watch, to bring some of the excellent 
wa.cr that fertilizes the villages in the pleasant bdukat or district of Shemirdn. 
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every summer; and that he would oblige all the ministers, 
great officers of the empire, the principal nobles and other 
courtiers, to build houses and maintain establishments of ser¬ 
vants in the new city. This day the Ambassador suffered much 
f rom the return of fever and ague, which'rendered him unable 
to travel during the 27 th and 28th; we therefore remained 
encamped near Caredge, of which I sketched from m v tent the 
gumbed or cupola, with adjoining gardens, and the fine bold 
mountains behind them, (See Pl.LXXV). At three o’clock 
on the twenty-eighth, the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s Ther¬ 
mometer rose to 90. Having occasion this day to exchange 
four or five hundred silver rials that proved heavy and bulky 
articles of baggage, for more portable gold tumdns, I called 
at the tent of jNIi'rza Add al IIcsein, (actingas treasurer 
in the absence of Kiiojeu Aretun, the Armenian), and 
found him engaged with several muleteers whom he had 
employed to stitch up in bags of cloth and leather, such 
quantities of gold and silver coin as amounted to thirty-five 
thousand pounds of our money. lie assured me, (and others 
confirmed what he said), that very considerable sums are fre¬ 
quently entrusted to the Persian muleteers, who convey them 
to the most remote parts of the empire without the loss even 
of one rial. In consideration of the additional risk attending 
gold and silver, they receive, besides the established hire for 
carriage of common goods, four rials (or half a tumdn) for 
every hundred tumam. 

On the twenty-ninth we began to march before two o’clock 
in the morning, and soon after nine reached our camp at 
1Vasrabad (ol>L^3), 22 or 23 miles distant from Caredge. The 
plain over which we had travelled was in many places well 
cultivated, and w r e remarked on both sides, not only close to 
the road, but two, three, four and five miles from it, several 
tapek or heaps of earth resembling our English barrows. 
According to some accounts which I received, (from persons, 
ho wever, of no great authority), they had formerly been 
castles or edifices of which the bricks and clay had mould¬ 
ered through the lapse of ages into these rude tumular masses. 
The Thermometer this day rose to 94 at two o’clock; about 
three it sunk to 80, when there was a violent whirlwind, and 
we were surprised by a shower of rain. 
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We marched from Nasr&bcid on the 30th at halt-past two 
o’clock, and after a ride of four hours and about 13 miles, 
alighted -at our camp near the mud-walled village of Suffer 
Khudjeh jJ). Our course lay over a plain which m 

some parts, exhibited but few vestiges of any path; and we 
heard thatthere was a shorter but more difficult road. H ithin 
half a farsang of Saffer Khudjeh we passed by the village ot 
Khcnfusubdd; or, more properly, Kharbuzeh dbdd (-'b 
so called from the abundance of Kharbuzeh or melons, lor 
which it is remarkable. Both these places seemed rich in 
cows, sheep, goats and asses; flourishing trees, gardens yield¬ 
ing grapes, and well-tilled grounds, through Suffer Ivhua- 
jeh (our tnanzel) ran a pretty stream, and near it we saw the 
emtiret slidhi , or “royal edifice,” a room constructed tor the 
accommodation of Fateh Ali Sha'ii, when on his way to 
the summer camp of Chemen-i-Ujun or Sultdmeh. W e found 
that the country people now began to reckon by the fursakh 
or farsang Tabrizi , which is nearly half a mile longer than the 
farsang of Shiraz or Isfahan. They computed Saffer Khudjeh 
to be seven farsangs distant from Cazvin. The Thermometer 
this day was up to 94. 

Our march on the 31st commenced before two o’clock in 
the morning, and ended about seven, at Hassanabdd (Al 
We had travelled 19 or 20 miles over a plain, on which ap¬ 
peared several mud-walled villages, and some tapehs or tumu- 
lar heaps of clay. The soil about our manzel was good, and 
the land for many miles in a state ef excellent cultivation. 
Soon after our arrival, a very high wind so completely filled 
my little Persian tent with dust, that 1 removed to a house in 
liassanhbdd. During the day there were a few showers of rain. 

On the first of June, we set out soon after four, and having 
proceeded by a fine road over the fertile plain, about eleven 
miles, alighted before seven o’clock, at Kazvin or Cazvin. 
An istikbal of fifty horsemen under Mehua'b Kha n, chief 
minister or Vazir to the prince who governs this city, met us 
as we approached its walls; and near the gate, a body of four 
hundred militia soldiers, irregularly armed with match-lock 
muskets, spears and shields, received us with many tumul- 
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tuous demonstrations of respect. Mehra'b Kh a'n brought 
to the Ambassador a handsome horse as a present from the 
prince, Ali Neka Mi'rza', on whom we all waited at three 
o’clock. He was seated in an open hall or tdlar, (erected by 
N adi'r Sha h), spacious and well- proportioned, but neither 
painted nor ornamented in any part. He seemed about 
twentv-one years of age; and received us with much affabi¬ 
lity. Our visit lasted half an hour; after which, bv the 
prince’s desire, we were conducted through his garden, and 
sat awhile in the Kulak Farangki ,(built by Sha'h Tahmasp). 
Here the Ambassador having taken notice of a young tame 
antelope, it was sent within two hours as a plaything for his 
little daughter, with nine lambs, also alive; besides several 
trays ot sweet meats and fruit, and considerable quantities of 
roses and other flowers, disposed and tied in a very tasteful 
manner. Having seen so many Persian cities falling to 
decav, 1 was not surprised on finding at Cazvin unequivocal 
indications of approaching ruin. The publick buildings wore 
a dreary appearance of neglect; more than half the houses 
were without inhabitants, and the fine broad streets seemed 
nearly deserted. Yet if Mehra'b Kuan be worthy of 
credit, there were still here twenty-five thousand males; had 
he said souls (according to our usual mode of describing the 
whole population of any place), his report, in my opinion, 
would have been more just. He further told the Ambassa¬ 
dor, that the country about Cazvin supported twelve thousand 
families of the Mats or wandering tribes. To the city itself, 
this ingenious minister assigned an antiquity of one thousand 
eight hundred and forty years, but the accuracy of this nu¬ 
merical statement, apparently founded on some very minute 
calculation, vanished, when he added that Cazvin owed its 
origin to a monarch of the Sasanian dynasty; which, as we 
know, did not commence until the third century of our era( 24 ). 

Many whimsical conjectures have been offered respecting the derivation of this 
name whicli is frequently pronounced Cazbtn; and was, I am inclined to suspect, 

oriainail written with b instead of v; “on prononce ce noin tantot par b tant6l pare," 
says Chardin (Tome III. p 30, Rouen, 1723); and he notices different explanations of 
the name. We can scarcely doubt, also, that its first letter should rather be the Persian c 

(lJ) than the Arabick k (although this is now invariably used. One person, 

3 C 
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In the MS. Sur al heldan we find Kazvin described as “a 
“delightful place, with buildings and cultivated grounds, 
“ancfabundantly supplied with provisions; and there is a 
“castle containing within it a small town, in which also a 
“castle has been constructed; and in the inner town is a 
“ Masjecl Jdmaa or principal mosque; the water of this city 
“is derived from rain or from wells, for there is no river nor 
“running stream but a small kdriz or artificial conduit, 
“which just supplies a sufficiency of water for the inhabi¬ 
tants to drink, not leaving any for the irrigation of land; 
“ and this place is the frontier pass towards the territory of 
“ the Dilemites. v We further read of the feuds and quarrels 
that constantly subsisted among the Kasvinians , and of the 
murders that ensued; and that the city was a mile in length 
and as much in breadth( 25 ). Hamdallaii, at the end of his 
historical work, the MS. Tari/ch Guztdeh , quotes many Ara- 
bick traditions reputed holy, in favour of his native city, 
and representing it as “ one of the gates of paradise,” 
(&«!! ^ <->b urfj/O* Of some part, he says, the founder 




native of flic place, said it derived its name from Cadge or Cazli (^S or j') crooked/' 

and bin “seeing," alluding to some obliquity of vision in those who first con¬ 

structed the citv on an irregular or serpentine plan. This derivation will remind the 
classical geographer of Chalcedon in By thinia, which was called the “city of the blind/' 
( Coecorum oppidum, Plin.Nat. Hist. V. 32 , because its Megarensian founders bad not 
perceived the numerous advantages of a neighbouring situation. Another account 
noticed by Amx'n Ra'zi (in his MS. Haft Aklim) represents the original name as 

Cashhin (one ol the ancient chiefs in a battle against the Dileniites, fitiding 


is ranks disordered, called out with a loud voice “an cash bin' ’ (. ,jo 
-look towards that corner;” and victory having ensued, a city was finuidedon 
spot and denominated Cashbin or Cas/ivin, “which the Arabs after their m u 
--- ’ * ~ ' - AilaJol • “ ’*■' 


tha 

-- ------- — —.— .■•<= si«us, auer tueir manner 

“ altered into Kazvin,’’ ^ L This city is, perhaps 

entd -I to a higher degree of antiquity than the Eastern writers generally allow 
it seems to me, not improbably, the Scabina of Ptolemy, (Lib. VI. c. 2. Asiai Tab. V 


V .jS J vV- ^ B*? U , («) 


r bo J } AaU v> ^ J j\ ^ 3 # • tej ^ 

* J AiU? j ,| u v T. ,A 
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is not known, u^w), on account of 

its remote antiquity. But when Sha'pu'r Dhu'l ekta'f 
(S apor II, who began to reign about A. D. 308), 
escaped from the Greeks, he found no repose until his arrival 
at that spot which is now the Mekdm-i-Kaletiderdn *U.*) 

or “place of the Ka/enders,’’ (a religious order). There his 
ministers and nobles assembled around him, and he was soon 
enabled to defeat the Kaisar , (the Grecian or Roman Em¬ 
peror); and regarding as auspicious, or connected with his 
good fortune, that spot where he had first halted on the ter¬ 
ritory of Kazvtn , he commanded that a city should be there 
erected. The same author (in his MS. Nozhat al Culub) 
describes Kazvtn as belonging to the fourth climate, and 
placed in long. ti) 85-0; lat. ^1) 36-0. The air is tem¬ 
perate, and the water derived from kan&ts (e^>) or subter¬ 
raneous conduits; he praises the gardens oi' Kazvtn, and the 
fruits which they yield abundantly; grapes, almonds, pis¬ 
tachios, sweet melons and water melons, plums and oranges; 
also the bread of that city; which is, besides, remarkable for 
excellent camels reared in the adjoining pasture-lands; “ and 
“ within three farsangs of that place is a fountain called 
“ A'ngitl , of which, during the warm days of summer, the water 
“is frozen; if the day should be moderately cool, the quan- 
“ tity of ice diminishes; and should the inhabitants of the city 
“ have exhausted their stock of ice, they may supply them- 
“ selves from that fountain”( 26 ). Cazv'in has produced many 
celebrated writers and other ingenious men, besides numerous 
Muselman saints of different degrees; yet I have remarked that 
in those books of jests or facetious anecdotes so popular 
among the Persians, and sometimes replete with humour, 
though often very profane, and almost always grossly indeli¬ 
cate, the principal character, a strange imaginary compound 
of simplicity, knavery and extreme libertinism, is generally 
described as a Cazvtni. 

rt**i*>» Is'! ft J ( ) 

uft j gfV, jij J\ ) JAij gy. u \ l->\ u Uwl; 

jjj! [sj\ j\ jy-i j*Uj 
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At half past two o’clock on the second of June, we set out 
from Cazvhi by the light of torches; which, according to the 
prince's orders, were carried before us until the moon rendered 
them unnecessary. Having passed through many spacious 
streets, for nearly two miles, we were impeded for several 
minutes at a narrow place, by the crowds ot men, women and 
children, attending an arusi °r nuptial procession, and 

escorting the bride, who was muffled in a white sheet, fiom 
her father’s to the bridegroom’s house; the drums and pipes, 
producing very loud and discordant noises on this occasion, 
and the rockets and other fire-works causing much confusion 
among our baggage-mules, and the horses on which we rode- 
From "the city "we proceeded by an excellent wide road, over 
an extensive plain, on which, and on the sides of adjoining 
hills, appeared many villages. After a journey of above 
twenty-two miles, we alighted about nine o’clock, at Stadehn 
as the name is written by Hamdallau in his MS. 
work above quoted) or Siah-dehdn * the black 

“mouth, gap or pass”, so called from some local circum¬ 
stance) but universally pronounced Stahddn or Sidhdehtin 
Here and all along the road during this day’s march, we ob¬ 
served that water was exceedingly scarce. A cooling breeze 
often refreshed us, yet the Thermometer, soon after three 
o’clock, stood at 79* 

We began our march early on the third, and in five hours 
reached the tents at Parsijtn or, as more commonly 

pronounced and written Fdrsijm ; distant from the 

last manzel about eighteen miles. Our road lay over a plain 
with low hills on the right, and a range of very lofty moun¬ 
tains, bounding the remote horizon on our left. We passed 
many large villages apparently flourishing and populous, 
although it was acknowledged, and indeed evident, that the 
inhabitants suffered considerably from the scarcity of water; 
at Fursijin , however, we enjoyed the luxury of a good running 
stream; and the well-cultivated fields, the pleasant gardens^ 
the green trees, and rising from among them the gumbed or 
vaulted roof of an Imdmzddeh's tomb, (not unlike the steeple 
of a country church), induced some of us to fancy that this 
place resembled an English village. Here someparlrid^es 
and an antelope were shot. 
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On the fourth we proceeded from Farsijin to Abher ( ; «\), 
frequently pronounced also Avher , where we arrived at eight 
o’clock, after a ride of fourteen miles; the morning being very- 
cold, although during the day, two or three hours after noon, 
the Thermometer rose almost to 80 . The plain through 
which we travelled seemed to yield a fertile soil, and exhibited 
in many places the marks of industriouscultivation; especially 
drains or channels for the conveyance of water; we saw 
several ploughs drawn by oxen, and villages with gardens. 
Two or three wolves, and two gurs ( j£) or wild-asses, afforded 
to some of our gentlemen a fruitless chase, as they escaped 
without much apparent difficult/’among the rocks and hills. 
Abher , as we rode by the walls of its ancient castle to our 
tents pitched about three quarters of a mile beyond it, pre¬ 
sented a more respectable and pleasing aspect than the greater 
number of Persian towns; being situate near a winding river 
(that bears the same name) in the midst of numerous gardens 
and handsome trees. I was extremely desirous of inspecting 
more closely the castle of this place which is still called 
Kalaa-i- l)arab , after Darius or Da ra'b, whom many Eastern 
writers describe as founder of the city; whilst others have 
attributed its origin to sovereigns of an earlier age. In hopes, 
accordingly, of making some antiquarian discoveries, I hast¬ 
ened there soon after breakfast, (although the Thermometer 
had risen to 80 ), with my gun, and two servants, and employed 
some hours in examining whatever appeared to myselt or 
was indicated by my guides, as curious or ancient. I was 
admitted into many of the gardens, walked about all the 
streets, and saw through gate-ways several good houses 
which, in general, the high walls of their courts and lofty 
trees concealed from view. The castle alone bore any ves¬ 
tiges of antiquity, and was the principal object of my re¬ 
searches. It must have once been as strong as brick and 
clay could render any building; its ramparts still enclosed 
and covered a considerable space of ground. I had heard 
that among them were often found bricks of an extraordinary 
size; and having discovered some very large and thick in the 
remains of a wall, not far from one of the entrances, I cleared 
them from sand and mortar, in expectation (which proved 
v.ain) that some characters or device, stamped or cut upon 
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them, might reward my trouble. Within the ramparts I 
observed an open space, the centre of which appealed to 
have sunk below the general level; a depression perhaps 
occasioned by the yielding ot some subterraneous cavity, 01 ^ 
the hollow had, not improbably, been once a reservoir of 
water. Having descended from the fortifications through a 
garden adjoining them, and come out on the road by which 
Ave had passed in the morning, I sketched the view ot 
“ Darius’s castle,” (given in PI. LXXV). At Abher, and many 
places in its vicinity, storks were very numerous, and occu¬ 
pied thesummits of various buildings; those birds are never 
molested by the people, who regard their periodical migrations 
as resembling the religious pilgrimage made by zealous 
Muselmans to the prophet’s tomb at Mecca. The foundation 
of Abher is ascribed by Zacaria Cazvi'ni to Sha'pu r 
Dho'T ekta'f; he notices a strange tradition that on account 
of the pure air and pleasantness of situation, it was resolved 
to build a town at this place; but all the ground being full of 
springs, walls or banks were formed of wool and the skins of 
beasts, and on these the city was constructed( 27 j- fie cele¬ 
brates the gardens of Abher , and particularly one of consi¬ 
derable extent, called Behdad’din dbdd. The geographer 
Hamdallah informs us that this city was founded by Cai 
Kiiusrau (Cyrus), that Da'ra b (Darius) built there a castle 
or citadel of clay <ul3), which Iscander Ru'mi', or 

Alexander the Grecian, finished. On or above this castle, 
another was erected by Beh a' ad’ di'n Haider l$>), 

a prince of the Seljdkian race, alter whom it was denominated 
1Iaideriah . “In circumference the ramparts oi Abher 

“ extend five thousand five hundred paces; the air is cold, and 
“ the water is derived front a river which bears the name of 
“the city, and rises on the borders of Sultdniah , and flows 
“into the territory of Cazviri’C*). He adds that the bread 




J j! J\ <UJb jf ( 2r ) 

MS. Stir al beliid. Uj ^ ^ 


j' cA'i j } ^ J ^.j\i ^ 3 ( 28 ) 

ti rtS* j J’fXs^" 43 jt A-iliaLw J\ j A** aS’ 

MS * Nuzh «t al Culub, (Geogr. Sect. ch. II). In his Chapter ot Rivers, Ham- 
q( Abher aSS ' gn3 “ C ° UrSC ° f twcnt 3 f ‘ five farsaDgs to the Abher nU Ojijj#') or river. 
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of Abher is not remarkably good, and that cotton does not 
abound there J jjSj y ^^3 yCj i^s- 1 jjlob); but some of the 
fruits are excellent^ 9 ). 

Our manzel or halting place on the fifth was Saan Kalaa 
(<ub j**), also written Sain or Sayen Kalaa , and once distin¬ 
guished by a very different namef 30 ); there we arrived at eight 
o’clock, having advanced about thirteen miles along the fertile 
plain, in general well cultivated, containing many villages 
with gardens, and bounded at the distance of eight, ten or 
twelve miles on both sides, with lofty mountains. Hitherto 
since our departure from Tehran the great range of Alburz was 
on our right. We observed in the course of this morning’s 
ride, some beautiful flowers and plants which seemed to be 
uncommon. From a cemetery where were several neatly- 
carved tombstones of Muhammedans, a little above Saan 
Kalaa , this mud-walled village with its trees, and the noble 
mountains beyond it, formed a very pleasing view. Here at 
three o’clock, the Thermometer rose to 82. 

Commencing our journey early on the sixth, we were so 
long delayed by the difficulties of a narrow pass and broken 
watercourse at a mill near Saan kalaa , that we did not reach 
SuMntah much before ten o’clock, after a journey of about 
nineteen miles, the road continuing through that fine plain 
of which a part has been already described. We rode by 
three villages, totally deserted, the springs and streams having 


Iain inclined to suspect that by a transposition of letters, not unfrequent in the 
classical names of foreign places, the Vera of Strabo represents Abher or Avher, 
(kcu tv fpovpito tpvfivo) Ovtpa, &c» Strab. Oeogr. Lib. XI). 

/»») Hamdallah Cazvi'ni in (be appendix to his Geographical Treatise (or the 
Chapter of Roads and Stages), describing the places between Sultaniah, Rdi and 
Veramin, begins the sectiou thus— ^ . 

la ,j' j\ gdj dy** ‘W’ s - ” j 

uJ-j "lA* s J h j 1 jrf: 1 

“From Sultaniah to the village ol Kehud, which the Moghuls call -Sain Kalaa, live 
•«“ forsangs; thence to the city of Abher, four farsaugs; thence to the village ol tarsi jin, 
“ four farsangs.” Had Chardin seen the name of Saan Kalaa written in the Arabick or 
Persian character he would not have supposed that it related in any respect to H AssAN. 
“ San Cala, ce mot abrege signifie Chateau de Ilassan.” Voyages, Tome III, ]>. 
22, Rouen, 1723. 
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suddenly failed to supply the quantity of water absolutely 
necessary for the inhabitants. One of these three, the nearest 
to Sultdniah, (within five or six miles), appeared to have been 
of considerable extent, and was denominated Allah Acber 
(^1 It could scarcely be imagined from the excellent 

view of Sultdniah given by Mr. Morier, or from its real ap¬ 
pearance when seen at the distance ot three or four miles, that 
this vast and once populous city is now in a state of the most 
complete desolation, and actually without a single inhabitant; 
yet such is the melancholy fact, as we were surprised to find 
on passing through it; a few mean houses not very distant 
were occupied by some poor families, and near them was a 
Caravansera still habitable; but within the precincts of that 
space which had been Sultdniah itself, and still covered many 
miles of ground, nothing remained but the decaying walls of 
edifices, (some even in ruin magnificent and beautiful), and 
mouldering heaps of brick and clay; these appeared to have 
been the materials of all the numerous structures, two only 
excepted, built with stone. An accident prevented me from 
examining the inside of Sulta'n Khuda'bandkh's tomb, 
the external appearance of that splendid and stupendous 
monument, with its lofty dome of azure coloured tile-work, 
satisfied my curiosity respecting it; and 1 had no reason to 
expect any vestiges of antiquity at Sultdiiiah; this city, to 
whatever degree ot magnitude and importance it may have 
risen, not having existed until the thirteenth century of our 
era; foraccording to Hamdallah Cazvi'ni, who flourished 
early in the fourteenth, “Argiiu'n Kha'n, the son of 
“ Abeka' Kiia n, the son of Hula cu' Kha n, the Moghul, 
“ laid the foundation of Sultdniah, which his son Aunja'itu' 
ts Su L.TA n completed, and denominated after his own title. 
“ It was founded under the Zodiacal sign of the lion; and the 
“ circumference of the walls which Argiiu'n Kua'n erected 
“is twelve thousand paces; but those constructed by Aun- 
“ja'itu' Sulta'n, although they remain unfinished on ac- 
“ count of his death, extend to thirty thousand paces”( 31 ). 


uV*- <-1^ u3 cj\ —Ajo\1=L- ( 31 ) 

jJlis 4 ij <_ij**A* OfL fU 3 aaj Ly r u; C 
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Ha m d allah adds, among other particulars respecting Sul - 
tfauuh, that within one day’s journey (from twenty to thirty 
milt"-) a warm or a cold climate may be found; he notices the 
neighbouring “very fine and extensive tract of pasture 
“ groundand concludes with a statement (below given), 
of t he distances between this city, (the capital of Persia when 
he wrote), and several other places^). At what tirne Sul- 
tumuli began to decay, 1 shall not here inquire; but an his¬ 
torian who dates his work in the year (of our era) 1596, (A. 
H. 1005), speaks of it as already desolate and ruined, exhi¬ 
biting only the walls of those edifices which once adorned iq 34 ). 

j^jpb j\ Culij L*^AaaaJ j C^«=^LuXo 

Nuzhat al Culub , ch. II. The barbarous Moghul names are here faithfully copied 
from the Manuscript, but I find them differently written by D’Hrrbelot, Petis de la 
Croix, Major Price and other eminent orientalists. Arghu'N Kha'n died in the 
year (of Christ) P291. By most writers the foundation of Sultuniah is ascribed to 
his son, who, as appears from the quotation above given, only completed and enlarged 
the work commenced by Arghu'n. On this subject the authority of Hamdallafi 
seem> incontrovertible; for he must have been well acqaainted with the history of those 
sovereigns, under the latter of whom he held an honourable appointment. 

( M ; y CH 1 /*? where perhaps, we may discover the irtbwv 

ytya called Ntcraiov, that great Nisaean plain, celebrated by Herodotus for the large 
horses which it furnished; these, according to Strabo, were used by the kings; and 
famous for their strength and swiftness, as we learn from various ancient authors. 

( M ) From Sul I (Uriah to Ablier (^j\) nine farsangs; to Rai {<jSj) fifty; to Zinjin 
(yjWj) five; to S6vah ( 0 jU») fortv-two farsangs; to Srj/is (^U->) five farsangs; 
to Kazvtn ( ^ ) nineteen; to Kum (»*) fifty-four; to C&sMn (^lills) seventy-four; 
to Bamadun (^Ia**) thirty; to Yezd (J|j) one hundred and forty five; to Tabriz 
(j>jA) forty-six; to Iiarabagh (cUi) of Arran seventy-two; and to S/rirfa 

one hundred and seventy six farsangs. 

( 34 dJoU.3 J y See the MS. Tirikht Cur- 

distal! or History of Curdistan, gijs) , entitled also the Sharf N6meh 

(<t-»Uj~i) composed !»y Sharf Ebn Shams ad’di'n (^g^i LJjM) ) 

of Bettis or Bedlts (^*J Jo). Pietro della Valle (in 1G19) heard that Sultuntah 
had hern peopled by families forced from their original homes, to gratify the caprice 
of Moiiammkd Khuda’baNDEH, (the Aunja’itu' Sulta'n mentioned in note 
31), and that its depopulation commenced on the very night of that monarch's death, 
(December, A D. 131G), when of women merely, fourteen thousand left the city, which 
having been founded in violence lasted but a short time. “ Perd, come cosa violenta 
“duri> poco: e racconlauo, cite la medesima notte che mori quel Re, commincio a . 
“spopolar>i di maniera, che solo di donne, ue uscirouo qudla propria notte quattor-,. 
**>dici aylla.” (Viaggi, Lett. 5). 

S D.j 
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Oar tents were pitched near the Caravansera , a little beyond 
the ruined city; and not far from a house which seyend work¬ 
men were busily employed in preparing for the king s resi¬ 
dence during the encampment of his troops on the adjacent 
plain : this enmret or building was situate on a rising giount , 
over a stream bordered with willows; its principal room, 
neither very spacious nor handsome, contained a picture ot 
the king hunting, and portraits of many princes, his sons, one 
in each of the different takchehs or niches 


On the 7th we marched at half past three o’clock, and 
having proceeded about eighteen miles, passed a pietty vil¬ 
lage called Dizej (—jjj), and soon after met the lazir ot Ab¬ 
dallah Mi'rza', the young prince who governs ZinjAn ij^j) 
or Zingdn with an istikbal of forty horsemen, coming 

to welcome the Ambassador. After a few minutes ot cere¬ 
mony and compliment, our parties united and we advanced to 
that city, distant from Sultaniah about four and twenty miles. 
ZinjAn appeared at some distance as a very flourishing place, 
abounding with gardens and trees of various kinds ; but hav¬ 
ing entered it we rode for at least a mile through ruins, from 
which, and the ample cemetery, thickly studded with grave¬ 
stones, it was evident that the former population must have 
been very considerable. The inhabitants still amounted to ten 
or eleven thousand, according to some accounts. This town 
contributes, with four others, to form a Pentapolis, called by 
the Arabian name of Khamseh (wi), expressing a thing quin¬ 
tuple or five-fold. Our camp was about half a mile beyond 
the castle walls, on a parched and barren plain. At seven 
o’clock in the evening, we accompanied the Ambassador on 
horseback into the town and waited on the prince, Abd a lla ii 
Mi'rza', a youth of fifteen or sixteen years and very pleasing 
manners, but whose court did not seem by any means brilliant. 
That the name of this city is properly Zingdn appears 

from the Dictionary Burhdn Kdtea , which mentions that after 
the Arabick manner it is called ZinjAn ^ j). 

By Ham da lla ii (in MS. Nuzhat olColub , ch. ii.) its origin 
is attributed to Ardasiii'r Babeka n (in the third century); 
it has also been named Sha/nn in circumference its ram¬ 

parts extended ten thousand paces; but it was ruined., he adds. 
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when the Moghuls invaded this country ; the river which wa¬ 
ters it and bears the name ot the city, rises in the territory 
of Sultaniah , and flows into the Se/id-rud or “White 

River; 32, as Zinjan does not produce fruit, the inhabitants 
supply themselves from Taninn “ and their language 

“ is pure Pahlavi This was written early 
in the fourteenth century by Ha.mdallah; the poet Att a'r 
who flourished about an hundred years before, speaks 
of Zinjan as falling to decay in his time( 35 ). 

We left Zinjan at four o’clock on the morning of the 8th; 
two valuable mares and a foal, belonging to the Ambassador, 
were stolen during the night, and the men who had been 
employed to watch them were punished for their negligence, 
or participation in the theft, with a flogging. We proceeded 
about fourteen or fifteen miles and halted near the village of 
Sahrin 1^^); the road was in many places rugged and hilly. 
We passed through various ord'hs or encampments of Mats; 
some of their tents covered a space thirteen or fourteen leet 
in length, and perhaps eight or nine in breadth; being formed 
of coarse felt or stuff made of hair and wool, very dark 
brown, or almost black; stretched over ropes, fastened to 
several upright sticks, about five feet high, the points of 
which were fixed in the ground. To each there seemed 
attached a vigilant and ferocious dog, and all were replete 
with swarms of children. At Sahrin we found the air tem¬ 
perate and pleasant, the Thermometer not rising above 72. 
The day before at Zinjtin , within fifteen miles, it had stood 
higher by seventeen degrees, at the same hour, three o’clock. 

We set out from Sahrin yearly on the ninth; about the third 
mile passed the ruins of many stone-built houses on the left; 
and after a march of above eleven miles over a stony road, 
arrived at the village of Armeghaneh (<uU^1), where our tents 

(3*) J-Je describes it as being a “ mine of pious and holy men/' (Uj! “ although 

* the city appears ruined in a considerable degree ’ 

See his poem, entitled the Mift&h al Futuhh, ot “Key of Victories/'. > 
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were pitched, near the fort or castle. Here the air was cool, 
and the country abounded with herbs and plants o( very 
powerful odour, such as balm, thyme, origany and others. 

On the tenth we mounted our horses at four o’clock; rode 
over many high hills, and observed some both on the right 
and left of a conical form, with natural rocks on their sum¬ 
mits, not unlike the ruins of buildings. Having advanced 
twelve or thirteen miles we passed through a considerable 
village called Ddsh buldk, or, as it is generally pronounced. 
Task buldk (JIj ^ib), “ the stone fountain " Here we met 
Yu'suf Kha'n with sixty well armed horsemen, 

sent from Tabriz by the prince Abba's Mi'rza', a few days 
before, to receive and attend the Ambassador; soon alter, an 
dhd (ysl) or antelope crossed the road, and afforded many 
men and dogs a good half-hour’s chase. We alighted at our 
tents near the little mud-walled village of Birun-deh (*j 
distant from Armeghaneh eighteen or nineteen miles. 

We proceeded on the eleventh ten or eleven miles by a 
rugged path over long and barren hills, and hailed at A'k-kand 
“the white town;” now reduced to the state <>f an in¬ 
considerable village, although from the numerous ruins, it 
appeared to have been once both large and populous; a 
spring and stream in the vicinity afforded us excellent water. 
It was remarked, that the country between this place and 
Cazvin had risen by a gradual, but perceptible elevation ; 
for if, in one day’s ride, we ascended hills to the height of 
an hundred feet or yards, the descent did not seem, in pro¬ 
portion, to exceed sixty or seventy. 

On the twelfth, still ascending by steep hills and a bad 
road, we advanced only eight miles, and encamped near the 
trees and gardens of a village called (<u^) Gultapeh{ 36 ). 

(“) Or Guliepeh according to the northern pronunciation I had found the Turkish 
mode of speaking predominant for the last three or four stages, in words having the 
vowel accent fatch, pronounced by the Persians like our short a in manner, cannon, 
&c. but by the Turks more as our short e in men, pen, <S c. The Turkish uiu uage* 
indeed, is nearly as much used at Cazvin as the Persian; and at Tabriz rather more ge¬ 
nerally; and there I often heard Muhammtd or Mohammed pronounced Mehemmed or 
Mchmed; according to Chardin the Persian language extends from Abher to India; 
but the Turkish from Abher westward; (Voyages, Tome HI. p. 24; Rouen, 1723). 
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Our next day’s manzel was at Mianedge or Midneje 
as the name appears in the works of Hamdallah Cazvini 
and other eminent geographers, although there is very good 
authority for writing it, as now universally pronounced, 
M(tineh[ S7 ); distant from Gultapeh about twenty miles; in the 
course of which we crossed several lofty hills, especially the 
great Kqflfai Kuh or Koplan Kuh, separating the provinces 
of Irak Ajem , the greater Media, and Azerbaijan, Media 
the lesser, or Atropatia , at six or seven miles from Mtd- 
neh{f 8 ). Near the foot of this mountain we passed on horse¬ 
back (to avoid some rugged road) the beautiful river Kizcl 
Ouzen; although not far below us was the handsome bridge of 
which Mr. Morier has given so accurate a delineation, (Trav. T. 
p. 267). Having arrived at the other side we began immedi¬ 
ately to ascend the Kafldn Kith , by a path steep and winding, 
but in general sufficiently good, and much preferable to the 
remains which we saw in different places near us, of Sha'ii 
Abba's’s paved causeway or kheyabdn. A little beyond the 
bridge I stopped some minutes to sketch (See PI. LXXV.) 
the ruins of a fort situate on a rock, almost insulated among 
stupendous mountains, and denominated Kalaa-e-Dukhter 
(^UjAxJ.ii) or “The Damsel’s Castle;” some part of this struc¬ 
ture was evidently modern, and the more ancient was ascribed, 
by the chief of Midneh, to the daughter of some Muhamme- 
dan prince or nobleman who flourished six or seven centuries 
ago; and who, likewise, (he said) erected the bridge before-' 
mentioned. But a person at Tabriz assured me that this 

( 37 ) The manuscript of Ebn Haukai's work, which I have so often quoted by the 

name of Sur al beldan , reads Mt&nej whilst that copy from which my trans¬ 
lation was published, has Mttneh (See Orient. Geogr. of Ebx\ Hauk al p. 1(54). 

In the celebrated Dictionary Burhan Katea the word Mianej does not occur; but among 

other significations, Midneh is described as equivalent to the Arabick iveset 
or wdset kJj (the middle), also “the name of a city intermediate between Irak and 
^ z crbaijdn” • J 

( 38 ) The river Kizel Ouzen and the mountain of Kofldn Kuh form the natural boun¬ 
dary of those provinces, although Ak hand is now within the jurisdiction of the prince 
who governs Azerbaijan ; and we have seen (in note 37) that Mianeh was once consi¬ 
dered as an intermediate or frontier city between that province and Irak, In Atropatia 

Atropatena , some have discovered a resemblance to the Persian compound name 
A'derbuigun> or Aderbddekan, (corrupted into Azerbaijan), which I shall soon have 
occasion to notice in my account of Tabriz . 
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fortress derived its name from the daughter of Ardashi'r 
Ba'beka'n, and Chardin alludes to some romantick tradition 
concerning a princess whom that monarch imprisoned here. 
On the Koflan Kuh 1 saw one of those trees des ribed in Vol. I. 
(p. 371), a dirakht-i-fazl; of which every branch was so closely 
covered with rags, that a new votary could scarcel y have found 
room for his offering. Near Mianeh we met the chief with 
fifty horsemen and a pedestrian crowd, who complimented 
the Ambassador with the noise of drums, the ridiculous tricks 
of liities or buffoons, and the gesticulations of tumblers and 
dancing boys. We passed the river of Mianeh on a long and 
handsome bridge, now beginning to decay ; rode over a fine, 
fertile and well-cultivated plain, irrigated by a multiplicity of 
cuts and drains; then through the town which seemed exten¬ 
sive and populous, and alighted at our tents pitched a little 
beyond it. This, we had heard, was one of the warm manzels 
or stages, and I accordingly found that at noon in the shade, 
Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rose to 93, and at four o’clock to 
97- Yet on the neighbouring mountains snow was still visi¬ 
ble in many places, and the chief sent us some, with ice, to 
cool our wine and water. The town was probably ot some 
importance when noticed by Ebn Haukal in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, (See note 37), for Hamdallah thus describes it in the 
fourteenth. “ Mianej, now a village, was once a city, and 
“several territories are dependent on it; the air is warm and 
“not salubrious, and it abounds with gnats( 39 ).” But these 
mosquitoes are not only the living plagues that infest Mianeh, 
which has long been remarkable lor producing insects called 
millch (aU), fortunately peculiar to it, or at least not found 
many farsangs beyond it. Of these creatures and their mortal 
venom, many extraordinary anecdotes had been related, 
highly alarming to strangers, for such only are they said to 
annoy; differing in this respect from the scorpions of C&shan, 
which, according to popular (but erroneous) report, already 
mentioned (See p. 89), raise their stings chiefly against the 


J UU-,1 fcjljtjl sAiU ^ ,4 , , i (39) 

MS. Huzhat al Colub, (ch. iii. of Azerbaijan)- ^ ^ jT, “ 

One copy for (pasheh) gnats, reads (bhhchj, forests or thick woods ^ 
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inhabitants of that place. It is recommended to those bitten 
by the milled of Midneh, to plunge immediate^ into cold 
water, and to drink the rfiir or sweet mixture of bruised 
grapes. They fall, it is said, from the ceilings or beams of 
old houses; and we heard that of twelve muleteers who had 
all suffered from them in one night, six only recovered. It 
was also related that a servant of Sir Harford Jones had died 
in consequence of their bites; and a man who attended Mr. 
Gordon declared that he had himself nearly experienced a 
similar catastrophe, and only escaped after having been, 
during several weeks, sewed up in a cow’s hide. Yet we 
may doubt whether these insects are very numerous, for my 
ferdsh found it difficult to procure two, which I preserved 
during several weeks, wrapped in paper, but have since lost; 
they were of a reddish brown colour, and resembled large 
bugs( 40 ). 

The river of Midneh or Midnej and its long and once hand¬ 
some bridge, have been incidentally mentioned. IIamdal- 
iah thus more particularly describes them: “The river 
“Midnej rises amidst mountains in the territory of Aujan, 
“and having passed through that country into the plains of 
“ Midnej , and joined its waters to the river Hashtrud, falls into 
“ the Sefid-rud, and proceeds to the sea of Khozar, or the 
“ Caspian, after a course of twenty farsangs( 41 ).” The same 
geographer also informs us, that “the river Hashtrdd flows 
“from mountains in the districts of Mardgheh and Adjdn, 
“and unites its stream with the Sefid-rdd in the territory of 
“ Midnej; it runs twenty farsangs, and on it is situate the 
“ bridge of Midnej, having thirty-two arches, erected by the 
“ late lord of the Divan , the venerable Khua'jeii Shams ad’ 

(*>) l have since met in Paris (July, lifI6) Daouo Beg, whom the king of Persia 
sent to compliment Louis XVIII; that Armenian envoy had been bitten several months 
before at Miunth by the milleh; and even when l saw him, still suffered violent pain 
in consequence of the bite on his arm which was much inflamed. 

jS odj uVj' 'rfK 2 t j£ **)<*>• jl M ( U ) 

OjjJw* jj- J®} <0_J OjyJ'V OjjuVJAwJ JAXi lijj <—jb 

See MS. Nuzhat al Culub, (Section of Rivers). 
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“ di'n Muhammed( 42 ).” These are not the only streams 
that contribute to swell the Sefid-rud; the Kizelouzen which,as 
I have before mentioned, we crossed on horseback a few 
miles from Miunej. constituting a part of it; and IIamdallaii 
enumerates several other rivers, such as the Shdlirud (j.j ; U) 
and Zinjdn-rud o ,U»j) ; the A'b-i-Tdrmin the 

A'b-i-Sanjed <-J\) and Kidrnau (?j ^); the Shulrud {j.j JlA) 

and Garmrhd (•*•/*£), thatjoin it According to that celebrated 
writer “the Sefid-rud or white river, called by the Turks 
“ Sevlan, rises amidst those mountains in Curdistdn which 
“ they denominate Peis/i bermak , and the Persians Panjan- 
if gusht, or the five fingers. This river having united itself to 
“the Zinjdn-rud , the Hashtrud , the Midnej-r&d , and the 
“streams flowing from the mountains of Tdlesh and Ttirmin, 
“joins the Shdh-rud, passes through Gildn Kiitem, and falls 
“into the sea of Khozar or the Caspian; and the Sefid-rud in 
“its entire course, runs about one hundred farsangs( 13 ). ,> 
Concerning Midneh , I shall only remark thatThevenot, one 
of our most ingenious European travellers, died at this place 
in the year 1667, (Nov. 28th). 


On the fourteenth we set out at four o'clock, and soon 
after ten reached the camp near Turcoman Chai (.cU. ,U<j^ 


gv>\xo uVj' i ( 42 ) 


> ^ ^ ^ y/ • \ / 

** Jj Jjj I J JJ 

(MS. Nuzkat al Culub, ib.) 


uV -fu J ( 43 ) 

^^ ^ US ' 0 ^ MV , .Ok ^ ^U, 

(MS. Nuzhat al Culub, Section of Rivers; a * l, , < 3 ■. \ f \ "^ 

f; d,M •• ««» - -*«• 

ms li! >er f T ?’!? iMt 7 ni ° s par,icle: r 3 /" dc! '' ib '< 1 "• * b «>»™ 

MS. (ch. xx.) as a bander <r (l h LK . a : ,) . I 

frequented by ships from Gurkdn Tubri /'» n, 1 ner fl al * ea P ort on ,lie Caspian, mucl 
should h«v* L . - r 7 ’ ,abrutan and M'rvan. I once suspected iliat w 

the (Liam, placC^eaT^nn hZ fal1 into the sea at K<ltem > P<^ap 

-Embassy/’ &c. (Trav Vol. 1). Hamva ? s "M*P of the Routes of the Russia 
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having travelled twenty-two or twenty-three miles over a series 
of hills, on which the soil did not seem bad, although, from a 
scarcity of water, it had been left uncultivated, except in the 
immediate vicinity of Midneh; nor did we see a tree during 
the ride, nor any human habitation besides the houses of a 
small village within two or three miles of our manzel. The 
country on both sides, and the very road, abounded with 
liquorice plants. The Thermometer was up to 93 at four 
o’clock, but the night proved cool. 

We next proceeded (on the fifteenth) to Kard-chemcn 
“the black meadow,” distant from Turcoman chai 
about thirteen miles; our tents were pitched in a fine fertile 
valley near a stream of excellent water, and a village inha¬ 
bited by Armenians. Plere we found a caravan of above one 
hundred camels. 

Our journey of the sixteenth did not exceed twelve miles; 
being from Kard-chemen to the Caravanserd , within half a 
farsang of Ticmeh-tdsk , or Ticmeh-ddsh <u&). This vil¬ 
lage I was desirous of examining, and after breakfast walked 
to it with some of our party; having heard that there, at the 
Ser-i-chashmch or “fountain head,’ 1 were stones with 

inscriptions in very ancient Ci'ifi characters; “ Khatt-e-Cuft 
“ hliyly Tcadim ” Ll), as a Persian of creditable 

appearance gravely assured ine. We soon discovered the 
fountain and inspected many large stones; one particularly, 
an upright rock of extraordinary shape; but none appeared 
to have ever borne the impression of a tool. The servant 
who attended us understood Turkish; and through his inter¬ 
pretation, (for noue of the villagers spoke Persian), we learned 
from an intelligent old man, that the place did not afford 
sculptures of any kind. But he said that at the distance of 
six or eight miles in the direction of Tabriz , we should pass 
by a spot where once had been the immense city of Aujcin , 
that some carved stones of considerable antiquity yet remained 
near the road side, and that these monuments were denomin¬ 
ated Jdngu (j&U.). On our way back to the tents we visited 
the Caravanserd of Dinga, built of stone and well-burnt brick; 

3 E 
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but neglected and falling to ruin. The stream running 
through our camp abounded with small fish. 

On the seventcenth we proceeded to the Chemen-e-Aujdn 
(or, as generally pronounced, OojoonJ, the fine mea¬ 
dows of between eleven and twelve miles distant from 

the last manzel Our tents were pitched about one mile 
beyond the ern xt shdhi or 46 royal edifice, a 

summer-house i| which the king resides, during the annual 
encampment of his troops on the rich and extensive plain 
adjacent. Near our halting-place we were surprised at die 
appearance of a large and once handsome European coach, 
drawn by six horses; this, which had been received as a pre¬ 
sent from Russia, the prince, Abba's Mi'rza', now sent for 
the conveyance of Lady Ouseley; but as the numerous ine¬ 
qualities of the road must have rendered the motion of any 
wheel-carriage extremely unpleasant, she continued her 
journey in the palankin. We met soon after Captain Linde- 
say, with about two hundred of his horse-artillery; all Per¬ 
sians, whom that brave and excellent officer had admirably 
disciplined; they were uniformly clothed in bluejackets, with 
retl caps and yellow lace, and managed their horses in the 
style of our English dragoons, performing several evolutions 
with considerable quickness and precision. Any reader who 
has been sufficiently patient to accompany me thus far, must 
have witnessed, perhaps but too often, my irresistible pro¬ 
pensity to antiquarian researches, and will scarce!v suppose 
that I forgot, during this mornings ride, the information 
above noticed, given by the old peasant at Ticmeh-dasfi; in¬ 
formation particularly interesting since it excited my hopes 
of discovering those ancient memorials, erected, according 
to Tabri, one of the oldest and most celebrated oriental 
historians, by Ra'yesh, an Arabian prince, as records of his 
name, the extent of his marches and his conquests, in A zer¬ 
baijan or Media I flattered myself, at least, with the more 



iUriiSH having extended his conquests to Hindustan, returned with much trefswe. 
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reasonable expectation of finding those extraordinary circles 
of hewn stone which Chardin observed in the year 1673; and 
which Jong before our degenerate limes,had served, it was said, 
as the seats of giants This hope did not prove altogether vain; 
for, about six miles beyond Ticmeh-ddsh , we arrived at an emi¬ 
nence, where, on both sides, were many large and upright 
hewn stones, arranged in lines; one row on our right seemed 
to have formed part of a circle, now imperfect; and was, we 
may believe, what Chardin coming from Tabriz towards Ka- 
rdchemen saw on his left; or, as he travelled in the dusk of 
evening or at night, according to custom, and perhaps rode 
by on the other side, he may have mistaken for a circle^). 

and many captives to Arabia; thence he passed through Irak into Azerbaigan 

w W c h the Turc&ns (^/) at that time possessed; these he defeated and 
slew; “and in the land of Azerbaigan is a certain large and celebrated rock or stone, 
“on which he caused to be sculptured an inscription recording his name, and his 
“arrival there, and his return thence, and the amount of his troops, and his victories; 
“so that even at this day men read it, and become acquainted with his greatness.” 

tXjului jso \ \j 

Of R a'yesh the proper name, as we learn from TabR i, was Haretii ben Abi She- 
da d ^ or Al Hareth al Rayesh, fifteenth kingofFme*, 

and the first who was entitled Tobaa according to Pocoke (Specimen Hist. 

Arab. p. 58, Oxon. 1650) who does not, however, mention the circumstance here re¬ 
lated; although lie alludes to foreign spoils brought by the victorious Hareth into 
Yemen, whence he obtained the title of Rayesh; “qudd reportatis in Yamanum 

“spoliis populum ditavit, cognominatus est; quoniain ^ (jwUll in 

the quotation above given from Tabri's Chronicle, 1 have followed the text of my 
oldest MS-; some copies represent the inscription as engraved on “two large rocks” 

or stones, • 

( 4S ) “Le 30 (of May) nous fimes six lieues par un chemin assez uni, qui serpente 
“ entre des collines. Apres deux heures de marclie (from Vaspinge), nous passAmes 
“proche des mines d'une grande ville (Aujan) qu’on dit qu'il y a eu la autre fois et 
“ qu’ Abas le Grand acheva de detruire; on voit a gauche du chemin de grands ronds 
“de pierre de taille.” Voyages, Tome III. p. 13; (Rouen 1723). “Nous pardons 
“ tofijours le soir, une heurc ou deux avant le soleil couch6 plus ou moins, selon la 
“ traite que nous avions A faire. Nous achevions les traites de cinq ou six lieues A 
“ minuit, ou environ. Les grandes de huit A neuf lieues nous teuoient presque toute la 
“nuit.” (ib. p. 31). According to this latter passage, we may supjmse Chardin to have 
left Vaspinge (as he writes the name), at one hour before sunset; the former passage 
allows two hours for his journey to the Jdngu; this calculation would bring him there 
one hour after sunset, always dark in Persia, where the twilight lasts but three or four 
minutes. He may as well have passed the square inclosure, like some of our party, ou 
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Those on the left of our path were regularly disposed on the 
plan of an oblong square, nearly forty yards by twenty-five or 
thirty Within this inclosure were lying horizontally on the 
ground a few tombstones of Muhammedans, and many more 
close to it, outside, and near the row above-mentioned on 
our rioht; some of these sepulchral stones exhibited epitaphs 
in Arabick characters, but none that I examined were either 
ancient or important It was here, says Chardin, that the 
Caous when making war in Media, are reported to have held 
their consultations, each bringing to the assembly a stone for 
his own seat; these Caous, adds he, are the Persian giants, so 
called after king Caous, the son ot Cobad(‘°). I know not 
on what authority this ingenious traveller supposes the word 
Caous equivalent to “giant f but if we assume the monarch 
who first bore that name as founder of these inclosures, their 
antiquity ascends to the sixth or seventh century before Christ. 
It would, however, be considerably reduced below the age of 
Caous, and probably, below the true date, were we to adopt 
a local tradition related by the chief of a tribe residing in the 
neighbourhood, who here paid his respects to the Ambassa¬ 
dor. He said that these rows of stones had been erected by 
the principal officers or nobles during the reign of Gha'za'n 
Kiia'n (who died in the year of our era 1304); 

that they assembled at the inclosures to converse on military 
affairs, and therefore called them Jangle, (the scene of 
“debate” or “consultation”), but that in succeeding ages 
those places of assembly were used as cemeteries. A very 
learned, though in some respects, a fanciful antiquary. Mon¬ 
sieur DTIancarville, considers the circles of stones described 
by Chardin as resembling, and probably coeval with, that 

one side as on the other; for although we found a path near the left of it, the open 
untilied country, without hedges or fences of any kind, was equally easy for horsemen 
on either side. Darkness may have prevented him from seeing the tombstones, or 
perhaps he did not alight to examine the inclosure, as expedition seems to have been 
an object in these nocturnal journies; •* La uuit on marche plus vite/’&c. (ib. p. 34), 

0") “Les Persans disent que ces ronds ou cercles sont une marque que les Caous, 
“ faisant la guerre en Medic, tinrent conseil en cet endroit; parce que e’etoit la codtume 
“ de ces peuples que chaque officier qui entroit au conseil portoit une pierre avec lui 
“ pour lui servir de siege. Les Caous sont des geans Persans, ainsi nonimez de Kaous 
“ Ro ‘ de Pe^e, tils de Cobad,” &c. Voyages, Tome III. p. 13; (Rouen 1723). 
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stupendous British monument, Stone-henge; and lie pro¬ 
nounces both more ancientthan the great edifice of Persepolis, 
which differs from them in its plan, being quadrilateral( 47 ). 
But I have already observed that one, (and perhaps the prin¬ 
cipal inclosure at JdngtiJ, is an oblong square. Whether the 
stones of it ever bore a superstructure cannot be easily as¬ 
certained; they appeared to Mr. Morier, (who visited them, 
in 1809; Travels, Vol. I. p. 271), as the remains of a building. 
I shall not here pretend to offer a conjecture on the design 
with which these stones were erected; but, although the space 
comprised within them may have served occasionally in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century as a place of assembly and. 
consultation, and has since been contaminated by the inter¬ 
ment of human bodies, 1 am inclined to think these inclosures 
of equal antiquity with the original foundation of Aujdn , a 
city fallen to decay many hundred years before the time of 
Guazan Kha'n, who rebuilt and embellished it, and of 
which the ruins, still discernible in scattered vestiges, are said 
to have extended three or four miles about this spot, or even 
farther, according to information received from the chief 
above mentioned; for he declared that during the time of its 
glory, it did not yield even to Rai in magnitude and splen¬ 
dour. But a less exaggerated account of its size, may be 
found in the work of Hamdallah, who traces, however, its 
foundation, to an age extremely remote. “ Ai'ijdn” says this 
geographer, “a city of the fourth climate, is properly reck- 
“ oned, in old writings (or accounts of the revenue), as belong¬ 
ing to the district of Mahrdn-rucl. It was founded by 
“ Bi'zhen, the son of GiV, and rebuilt by Giia'za n Kha'n, 
t( who surrounded it with ramparts of stone and mortar, and 

( 47 ) “ Ces anciens edifices sont du genre de celui dont les restes subsistent encore 
“dans la Medic, on il passe pouretre I’ouvrage des Kaous, ou des Grants , (“Voyages 
■* de Chardin”); ce dernier est forme de pierres enormes arrangees sur uo plan circulaire, 
“comme le sont celles de Stone henge, dans la province de Wiltshire en Angleterre; 
“Tous deux different moins par leur distribution des edifices de Persepolis, qui sont 
“sur un plan quadrilatere, qu’ils ne leur ressemblent, en ee que coniine eux ils furent 
“ouverts de toute part et sans aucune espece de couyerture. L’art employe dans les 
“ uns^la sumptuositfe de leu re marbres, la richesse de leurs sculptures, la variete de 

leurs inscript ions, contrastant avec la rudesse et la simplicity des uutres, anooncent Tou- 
“ vrage d’un terns moins ancien, que ceux ou Ton eleva ces monumens de Stone hengt 
“et de la MedieS* See the Supplement(p. 127) to DTIancarvilles “ Kechcrchessur. 
TOrigine et les Progr£s des Arts de la Grice/' 
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<f called it a city of Islam ; and the rampart constructed by 
“Gha'za'n extended three thousand steps. The climate of 
“this place is cool, and it derives water from the mountain 
“ of Sahcnd . It produces corn and herbage, but neither fruit 
“nor cotton. The inhabitants are fair complexioned, and 
“ Musulmansof the Shdfei sect; there is also a race of Chris¬ 
tians resident here”( 48 ). The Thermometer at this place, 
rose at four o’clock (June 17th), to 77. 


From the Chcmen-i-Aujttn we set out at half past two o’clock 
on the eighteenth, and before nine encamped near the pleasant 
village of Bosmidje, Vaspinje or Busfinge , as the people vari¬ 
ously pronounce Falisjinge or Fahusfinge , for so the name is 
written( 49 ). This day’s journey was between nineteen anti 
twenty miles, during which we rode over one hill of consi¬ 
derable length and steepness; about the tenth or eleventh 
mile we passed on our right, a large and handsome Carava/tsera 
called Shibeli J. ^), now almost in ruin; and a little farther 
on our left, the "village of (oU Saicddhad. In the vicinity 
of Fahsjhj or Vaspinge , on the road towards Ahjan, Chardin 
would place the Nisaean plain, so celebrated by ancient writers 
for the admirable horses which it furnished to the Median or 
Persian kings. On this subject I shall offer some remarks 
in the Appendix. 


After a ride of eleven miles our journey ended at half past 
nine o’clock on the morning ol the nineteenth, when we entered 
the city of Tabriz near which our road led us through 

an ample cemetery; here was a large and rudely carved stone 
resembling rather a ram with curled horns, than the figure of 
a lion placed in many Persian burial-places. "YVe saw also. 
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0*) or, as I find it in the MS. chronicle, “ Auhim A’rdi Alhdsi," 
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the large and ruined castle or citadel on our right, and many 
ven flourishing gardens. We were received with military 
honours by the A es/urns or regiments of native troops who 
lined the streets, soldiers excellently disciplined in the Euro¬ 
pean manner and commanded by Major Christie. It afforded 
us equal pleasure and surprise to hear the tunes of English 
inarches, country dances, and our national air “ God save the 
“ King,” exceedingly well played by young Persian lifers and 
drummers. The comparative coolness of Tabriz was percep¬ 
tible, for at three o’clock (June the 19th), Fahrenheit’s Ther¬ 
mometer did not ascend above 67. In our last manzei (within 
the distance of three farsangs), it had risen higher by ten 
degrees at the same hour on the day before. 

On our arrival at Tabriz we expected that the crown prince, 
Abba's Mi'rza', would, in the course of two or three days, 
affix his name to the definitive treaty, which the king had 
already signed, and which the Ambassador proposed that I 
should take to England. But the usual procrastinations of 
Asiatick diplomacy, though without any apparent object or 
advantage, were here practised; and when no other pretence 
for delay remained, and the day of signing was fixed to be 
the twenty-sixth (of June), some inauspicious conjunction or 
aspect of the heavenly bodies, caused that ceremony to be 
deferred until the twenty-seventh; at which time, in conse¬ 
quence of negotiations on the subject of peace, commenced 
between the Russians and Persians, through the medium of 
our Ambassador, so much business necessarily engaged all 
his attention, that he could not then finally close the des¬ 
patches, nor did he deliver them to me before the evening of 
July the first. During this interval of thirteen days, I was 
accommodated with a room at the house of my friend Major 
D’Arcy, who, as senior officer, commanded in the military 
department. The other English gentlemen whom we found 
at Tabriz were Major Stone, Major Christie, Captain Linde- 
say, Lieutenant George AVillock, and Mr. Campbell, the 
Prince’s surgeon. Here, besides, were M. Freygang, a 
counsellor, and Major Papoeuf, both deputed by the Russian 
governor of Georgia to treat with the. Ambassador. They 
occupied an apartment in Major D’Arcy’s house, where, also, , 
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resided a French officer, who some months before haying 
offered his services to our Government, had been sent from 
London to Constantinople, and thence to Persia. The day 
after our arrival, we proceeded at noon to the palace, where 
the proper officers received us with the usual ceremonies, 
and conducted us to the presence of Abba s Mi rza ; he 
had been lately indisposed and wore a scarlet bardni (a “rain * 
or “ great-coat”), and a plain black kul&li or lambskin cap; 
his face appeared thin, probably from ill health, but the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance was pleasing, and he received us 
with unaffected dignity, and at the same time courteousness of 
manner. In his discourse he evinced much intelligence and 
a desire of information on various subjects. We remained 
with him almost an hour, during which the Ambassador, 
having delivered a dagger richly mounted with jewels brought 
from England, made two or three efforts to retire, but the 
prince each time contrived to detain him in conversation, by 
the sudden introduction of some new topick. He honoured 
the Ambassador next day with a private audience of three 
hours( 50 ). 


I met one morning at Mr. Campbell’s house, a man of the 
tribe called Kardtchi or Karachi people who seemed 

to resemble our gypsies in many respects, besides the use of 
a particular dialect or jargon among themselves; for they are 
said to love an erratick and idle life, prefering tents to houses; 
to pilfer eggs, poultry, linen and other things, with great 
dexterity; to tell a person’s fortune by inspecting the palm 
of his hand, and to be nearly, or perhaps altogether, without 
any religion. The man with whom I conversed acknow¬ 
ledged that most of his td'ifeh (<Ub\is) or tribe, had not any 
certain form of worship or system of faith; but some Mu- 
hammedans being present, he loudly thanked God, that be 


( ) Abbas Mi rza seemed to be in his twenty-eighth or twenty-ninth year, of a 
good stature and muscular form; celebrated by the Persians as an admirable horseman. 
It was said that lie frequently went to hunt during such frost and snow, that of two 
or three hundred men who set out with him, not more than ten or twelve were able to 
endure the fatigue and cold, or attend him throughout the whole excursion. With a 

H.S?w e * tre T e brother Hotbin Ali Mi'rza' thus hunted 

a ““ ouwbcu " ,05t evcn in 
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was, himself, a true believer, a very orthodox disciple of their 
prophet. The Tatars or Turkish couriers from Constan¬ 
tinople, happening to enter the room, immediately recognised 
this man and his companions to beChinganis or Jingdnis,a race 
of whom the males, they said,were all dishonest and the females 
unchaste; and Mustafa, who had been in England, whis¬ 
pered to me that they were the same as our gypsies; they 
confessed that with respect to the name, those Tatar couriers 
had given a correct account, as the people of their tribe were 
denominated Jingdni by the Turks. I was anxious to learn 
some words of their peculiar dialect, and wrote down from the 
lips of one who seemed the most intelligent of these Kardchis , 
a shrewd fellow, although perfectly illiterate, the short voca¬ 
bulary below given( 51 ). 


On the evening of the twenty-fourth, Major Christie invited 
me, with some other friends, to partake of an entertainment 
at his quarters; he first gratified us by an exhibition of seven 


( M ) God 

Khuia 

the Sun 

Gam 

Moon 

Miftaw 

bread 

( menaw c 
( menav 

water 

pani 

horse 

agora 

cow 

mangow 

house 

gar 

salt 

niil 

tree 

ddr 

man 

manes 

woman 

jivi 

fire 

aik 

boy or son 

zaril 

daughter 

lovki 

mother 

mami 

father 

(ladi 

brother 

bor 

sister 

behn 

fish 

metcht 

bird 

chimarl 

smoke 

da dil 

good 

S01KL 

bad 

peis 

black 

kala 

The otl 


white 

paranah 

green 

nila 

quick 

khali 

{ barah or 

great 

( varah 

little 

junuh 

a tent 

gvri 

milk 

kihr 

butter 

tehl 

gold 

pildaio 

silver 

urp or ourp 

to go 

jaunk 

to come 

paw 

to drink 

lepi 

to eat 

kamen 

to fight 

lakhti 

to bring 

naun 

bring bread 

menaw naun 

the wind 

ivai 

sword 

tuvrar 

knife 

chert 

shoes 

muzt 

finger 

angul 

ear 

kian 

beard 

ktitch 

eye 

aki 

numbers nearly the same as 

3 s 


nose 

ndk or ndnk 

mouth 

zever 

hand 

khast 

foot 

P*f s 

belly 

khium 

leg 

luleh 

thigh 

buth 

sheep 

bekra 

dog 

st nut a 

coat 

geisi 

cap 

kuli 

earth 

buih 

sea 

dahns 

star 

flame 

widow 

old woman 

hot 

cold 

man of the 

chanani 

alaw or alas 

duljiveh 

viddi 

tata 

si 

i C gara sabi or 
5 \ guru-savi 

house 

an infant 

khuldar 

tent-rope 

sthli 

three, (the 
number) 

| terdn 

four 

ishtdv , 


in Persian.. 
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or eight pahlamns (Jj b) or wrestlers, who displayed consi¬ 
derable activity in the zur khdneh (the strength house 

or place where bodily vigour is exerted). I his was a room, 
half-under-ground, where those men wearing only short 
breeches, having performed very difficult exeicises with the 
wooden mils ( u U*) or heavy clubs, described in a former chap¬ 
ter, be^an to struggle; the object of each being to Jay the 
antagonist on his back; whenever this was effected, the person 
vanquished acknowledged his defeat by kissing, or seeming 
to kiss, the hand of his conqueror. A young man from Kir- 
mdnshdh, whose form was uncommonly robust and muscular, 
proved the chief hero of these athletick sports, during which 
we were amused with the sounds of a setdreh or three-stringed 
guitar, a drum, and a ddireh (^b) or tambourine. One also 
of the party occasionally animated and excited the pahlawdm 
in their trials of strength, by reciting with a solemn chant 
several verses from the Shahuameh, celebrating the warlike 
exploits of Afra'sia'b, Feri'du'n and Rustam, An acci¬ 
dent terminated this part of our entertainment after ii bad 
lasted nearly an hour; one of the wrestlers having fallen with 
violence against the wall, some blood began lo How’ from his 
mouth and nose, and the others thought that.it would not be 
lucky to continue the exercise. We therefore ascended from 
the zur khdneh to a spacious room; where alter the usual 
refreshments of coffee and kaledns , a dance was exhibited; 
the performer being a birlsh or beardless boy of fifteen 

or sixteen years, wearing the complete dress of a woman and 
imitating, with most disgusting effeminacy, ihe looks and 
attitudes of the dancing girls; sometimes turning round on one 
spot for several minutes to the sound of a kemdncfieh or Per¬ 
sian violin, or moving slowly along the floor with much un¬ 
graceful distortion or dislocation of the hips, practised, 
however, in perfect cadence with the musick. He played 
also many tricks with naked swords and daggers; tumbled 
over head having several sharp and long knives so fixed on 
his breast, that the slightest fall, or error in any movement, 
must inevitably have proved fatal. Another boy, disguised 
likewise as a woman, then stood up to dance, but as Major 
Christie understood that several persons celebrating a nuptial 
feast in the city, had long expected these performers, he 
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dismissed them, and after tea, gratified us with a third spec- 
tach 1 much more amusing; a very laughable farce acted before 
the windows in a court or little garden where our worthy host 
had permitted some of the town’s people, soldiers, servants 
and others to assemble, that they might gratuitously enjoy 
one of their favourite entertainments. The entire plot of this 
farce consists in the stratagems employed by a cunning rus-- 
tick, the buffoon, to obtain some must (u^-sU) or curdled 
milk, which another man offers for sale in a large dish or 
basin placed near him on the ground. So tempting is this 
cooling beverage that the clown, although without one 
farthing wherewith to purchase any, resolves, after many 
ridiculous grimaces, to gratify his appetite by stealth. He 
accordingly watches an opportunity when the Mast-setter is 
looking about, and having dipped his fingers slily into the 
dish, two or three times, licks them with much relish, but is 
detected in a subsequent attempt, severely scolded and driven 
away. lie soon returns, however, in the character of a 
gardener with his spade; assumes a different tone of voice; 
begins to negociate about the price of mast, but whilst 
speaking, suddenly snatches up some in the hollow of his 
hand, is again scolded and beaten off. He next appears as 
a cripple and contrives to get another mouthful; and is after¬ 
wards equally successful under a new disguise, when in the 
midst of earnest conversation he blows a puff of flour or white 
dust, from his own mouth into the eyes of the poor M6st- seller, 
and during his embarrassment and temporary blindness, licks 
up a considerable quantity of the milk and runs away. He 
then comes back, declares himself a celebrated musician, and 
sings many Pei sum and Turkish, GiUtni and Cuvdi songs, 
but at every interval contrives to steal a little of the mast , 
sometimes dipping his finger into it, sometimes the handle 
of*his spade. Once more he returns and displays various 
feats of activity; among others, he extends himself on the 
ground, like a person beginning the sh'enaw (Ali) or “swim- 
“ nnng exercise,” and advancing thus towards the basin he 
suddenly plunges his lace into it; then starting up and for¬ 
cibly embracing the enraged seller, bedaubs his fore¬ 

head, nose and beard, with the clotted milk from his own. 
But the last scene of this farce excited more laughter, at least. 
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the spectators in the garden, than all the former. The 

_ L . i • • i _ _1 tn lnnlllflrn 


bites s°o hard, that the poor patient screams or rather bellows 
from pain, and is thus dragged off the stage. 

To this buffoonery succeeded a puppet-show; one man 
having unfolded a sheet or curtain of greenish linen and fixed 
it on a wooden frame about three feet long, established his 
little theatre in two minutes and seated himself inside, where 
he managed the puppets and was concealed from our view; 
whilst another, standing close to the frame outside, conveised 
with the principal personages and served to explain the story. 
Pahlawan , the “illustrious hero, or warrior,” (in England 
called PunchJ , happening to look out of his door or window, 
beholds a young lady and immediately becomes enamoured ; 
but his friend, (the man sitting outside), informs him that he 
must not cherish a passion which would certainly prove 
hopeless, or perhaps cause his destruction, this fair damsel 
being sister to several ferocious dives or monstrous giants. 
Pahlawan sighs and whines in a most ridiculous manner; one 
brother then appears, a very formidable figure with a hideous 
face and two longhorns. The lover betrays some symptoms 
of fear; but at last attacks the div , and after many loud col¬ 
lisions of wooden sculls and fists, he conquers and kills the 
giant, and hangs his carcass head downwards, over the stage, 
in front. Another of this frightful race, a yellow div , next 
encounters Pahlawtin , and falls in the deadly combat; a red, 
a white, a black, and a speckled brother, one also having 
the head of a dog, and another with a single but immense 
horn, successively tight the lover, are all slain, and hung in a 
row with* the first monster. The mother too, an old sorceress 
or witch, having a black face and white hair, shares the fate of 
her sons. Pahlawdn immediately resolves to carry off his 
mistress and enjoy the fruits of victory; but the discreet mo¬ 
nitor advises him to marry the young lady with due forms 
and ceremonies. A Alula or priest, a Kdzi or magistrate, a 
lawyer and others attend; a bargain for the dowry is regularly 
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made; then follows the arfisi or nuptial procession, in which 
a man displays fire-works on his head, and several dancing 
girls and musicians appear; at length, Pahlawdn is introduced 
to his lovely bride, and expresses the force of his amorous 
passion by gesticulations more intelligible than delicate; al¬ 
though out of respect to. the English gentlemen present, (or, 
as 1 believe, in consequence of a hint from Major Christie), 
much of the indecency was suppressed, which generally ren¬ 
ders this concluding scene, the chief delight of Turks and 
Persians. We heard that ladies of high rank condescend to 
smile at the exhibition of this puppet-show with which their 
husbands sometimes treat them, and that on these occasions 
no part of the original performance is omitted. Both of this 
entertainment and of the farce which preceded, the dialogues 
were conducted in Turki or Turkish, as spoken by the wan¬ 
dering tribes and lower class of people inhabiting the northern 
provinces of Persia. My imperfect knowledge of this dialect 
rendered me incapable of thoroughly comprehending the 
many passages which excited bursts of laughter among the 
crowd; but they were evidently replete with humour, as I 
could judge even from an explanation of them in Persian. 
The managers of these shows, and the musicians who attended 
them, were said to be mostly of the Karachi (orgypsey) tribe 
already mentioned. Pahlawdn, I must here remark, squeaked 
jn exactly the same kind of feigned voice as Punch in our 
common English puppet-shows. 

Since the first day of our arrival at Tabriz, young men from 
various parts of the country hastened to enroll themselves 
among the prince's troops commanded by Major Christie, 
and generally distinguished by the appellation ot Ser-bazi 
or “players with heads;” “those who consider it as 
t( sport to suffer or inflict decapitation/ Phis desire ot en¬ 
listing' arose from the punctuality with which those soldiers 
were paid by the English officers; tor hitherto the leisian 
colonels had, on various pretences, withheld at least half of 
their nominal allowance. The thirty-five thousand pounds,in 
o-old and silver coin, which the Ambassador had brought 
with him from Tehr&n , (See p, 375), now suddenly circulated 
among the Scr-bdzis , and induced numerous rusticks and 
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others to offer their services; among these, a very tall, meagre 
and ill-made fellow presented himself one day and was 
rejected by the prince, who said, “it we admit him into the 
“ranks, two men must be employed in holding him up; he 
“is not sufficiently strong to support a musket.” Ihe poor 
volunteer almost wept; “try me, said lie, two or three months; 
“it is better that I should perish by the enemy’s hand, than 
“die in consequence of this disgrace; see what 1 shall do in 
“the rhz-i-meidun j : j) or day ot combat in the field.” 

The prince replaced him in the ranks. The Ambassador, 
who had been present on this occasion, told us that another 
man, soon after, expressed the utmost anxiety to be enrolled; 
but such was his uncommon ugliness that the prince ret used 
to enlist him. The man, humiliated and- mortified, evinced 
the most serious disappointment, and the Ambassador ven¬ 
tured to intercede for him. “ Ilis face,” said he, “ will serve 
“to terrify your Royal Highness’s enemies.” The prince 
laughed and admitted him also. 

Although a great part of Tabriz exhibited little more than 
ruins, yet in some of the bazars there seemed to be a consi¬ 
derable stir of business and industry. I remarked that the 
doors of many houses were so low that a person even of mo¬ 
derate heighth Could not possibly enter without stooping 
very much; and to others the sole inlet was by a descent of 
th ree or four steps; they were thus contrived, as an inhabitant 
informed me, to hinder insolent horsemen from intrudin°'. 
The houses too, in general mean-looking structures with very 
thick walls, were mostly low, and without any upper story; 
the fall of which during the earthquakes, so frequent here, 
woul.i expose the tenants to additional danger. We heard 
that about thirty years ago one of these dreadful zeizetehs 
(4A>) wr convulsions, (ot which the effects were indeed still 
visible), nearly destroyed the whole city, and caused the 
death of eighty thousand people. From Major D’Arcy I 
learned that, “ towards the north-east, at the foot of lofty 
“ mountains, several hills of sulphur and arsenick were at that 
“time thrown up; the sulphur being of a deep red colour 

like ochre, evidently crocus martins or rust of iron, on the 

“ Py ntes of which the arsenick acting,caused the earthquake” 
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It was said, that the French gentlemen, lately resident here, 
acquired a bad name among the lower classes, having made 
artificial earthquakes by burying underground a Composition 
ot steel-filings and other ingredients, which, after a certain 
time, fermented and exploded with a violent concussion; on 
thi> account, the old women ot labviz accused them of having 
set the mountains on fire, and attributed to those experiments 
the several shocks which have alarmed them since the French 
departed. On the twenty-third (of June), a little before two 
o’clock, the Thermometer being.at 66, a slight shock was felt 
in niost parts of the city but not, (as many persons declared) 
in all; a high and sudden wind immediately preceded it. I 
happened to be in Major D’Arcy’s house, writing at a table, 
which was perceptibly,although momentarily, shaken; but I 
should scarcely have supposed that the tremour proceeded 
iiom an earthquake, had not a servant hastily entered the 
room and cautioned me against the ze/zeteh; whilst several 
Persians, tin* Russians and others, ran out into an open court, 
the safest place on such occasions. Some gentlemen of our 
parly informed me that shocks, equally slight and harmless, 
occurred every month or sometimes more frequently. The 
climate ol this place is eminently salubrious; but almost every 
day sudden gusts of wind fill the streets with clouds of sand. 
From the nineteenth of June to the first of July, according 
to my observations made on the spot, Fahrenheit’s Thermo¬ 
meter rose on one day only (the twenty-seventh) so high as 
75. Of the intense cold which prevails here during winter, 
we heard many anecdotes; one of our officers related that in 
the year 1809, a poor man coming from Fahsfinge, (the Bas- 
mi(lge or Vaspinge before mentioned), unfortunately arrived 
just as the gates ol Tabriz were closed, and could not induce 
the guards, by any entreaties, to let him enter; next morning 
his body was discovered frozen into a solid mass. Another 
man, in the same year, had nearly reached the city about 
night-fall, and might have entered, but he dropped acciden¬ 
tally a load of charcoal and stopped to pick it up; at this 
moment the gates were shut; in hopes of preserving vital 
warmth, lie killed his horse and placed himself within the 
body, but was found next day frozen to death. 
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Mr. Gordon, having received instructions from the Ambas¬ 
sador, set out on the twenty-sixth, with the counsellor, M. 
Frey gang, for Tefl'is in Georgia; there to commence a diplo- 
matick negociation.which might terminate the war between 
Russia and Persia. On the twenty-seventh I was honoured 
by Abba's Mi’rza' with a present of two shawls and a piece 
of rich silver brocade; and on the twenty-eighth, accompanied 
the Ambassador and Abu'l Hassan Kiia'n to a summer¬ 
house, where the prince admitted us to an unceremonious 
audience, during which he chatted above half an hour, with 
much good humour and good sense; he spoke of my intended 
journey through Armenia and Turkey, and delivered to the 
Ambassador, letters for the Prince Regent, the prime minis¬ 
ter, and the directors of the East India Company in London. 
I saw this day at the house of an European, two very inter¬ 
esting females; one, about fourteen years old, had been given 
to him several months before by the prince; her countenance 
was extremely pleasing, and as a gift she was reckoned worth 
more than eighty pounds, three suits of clothes being included 
in the calculation. The other girl was also pretty, and did 
not appear above twelve years of age; she had been lately 
purchased fora friend of the European, and (with some arti¬ 
cles ot dress) cost, as her proprietor himself informed me, 
nearly hity pounds. Ider manners were as yet perfectly 
childish, and at first she seemed disconcerted in the presence 
of strangeis, whilst the elder (with whom she was now on a 
a isit) treated her with much kindness, assuming however all 
the gravity of a matron. Such are those girls whom the 
1 ersians generally denominateGmy* (^/) or Georgians; they 
are of Christian parents and chiefly come from Georgia Cir¬ 
cassia and Armenia. They consider themselves in every 
respect as the legitimate wives of those to whose lot they fall ; 
and although their inclinations are never consulted, nor do 
they see their future companions until they appear in the 
character ol husband, master or owner; yet it is said that 
these young creatures behave almost invariably with fidelity 


On the twenty-ninth of June I passed some hours in ram- 
s through the streets and market places, and found, as on 
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former occasions (what I had often heard others mention), 
that fewer insults are offered to a stranger at Tabriz than in 
most of the great Persian cities; this may proceed from the 
prince’s well-known attachment to Europeans, and the au¬ 
thority with which he has invested several English officers. 
I visited the place where, amidst crowds of people, two men 
sitting on the ground were employed in coining felks La) 
or copper money, with very simple instruments, and appa¬ 
rently with much ease; one man placed the unstamped piece 
of metal on an iron die which he held, the broad or engraved 
face being uppermost, thus f^. His companion holding the 
other die over this, the engraved face being downwards, struck 
on it violently with a hammer, and thus coined the fields most 
expeditiously. These men shewed me some gold coins, (each 
in value equal to five t/imans, and very large, thick and hand¬ 
some), that lately issued from the Tabriz mint; this has long 
been considered as one of the best in Persia; and I refer my 
reader to the Appendix of Vol. II. (No. 9). for an account 
of money coined here and elsewhere, by the present monarch, 
Fateii Ali Sua'h. This day, among several modern silver 
coins, strung together and forming the necklace of a little 
ragged child, I discovered two that appeared, at some yards 
distance, like ancient medals; and on examination, one proved 
to be of Aradus, (a Phoenician island), with the word apaaion 
in Greek letters. The other was Sassanian with a Pahlavi 
legend. The child’s mother, an Armenian, refused at first 
to°sell these coins; but on my offering more than twice their 
intrinsick value, some men, who happened to be present, 
(and one I believe was the woman’s husband), persuaded 
her to take them off the string. My researches on preceding 
days among the Sarr&fs or money changers, had produced 
only a few silver medals of the Arsacidan or Parthian kings, 
with the usual Greek legends, baxiaeys BAllAEflN, &c. and 
some Cufi coins of little value; besides one Roman, so admi¬ 
rably crilt that had not the Sarrdf himself acknowledged it to 
be only silver, I should have gladly purchased it as gold. 
Of these coins and of several gems collected at Tabriz , some 
are delineated in Plate L1X, ot which an explanation is git en 
in the Appendix. 

3 G 
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Such was the unimportant result of my antiquarian glean¬ 
ings in this city. Of ancient edifices, incnbed marbles, or 
sculptured figures, I could not learn that the place itscll, oi 
its immediate vicinity, contained any vestiges. \et some 
might reasonably have been expected in the capital ot Azer¬ 
baijan or Media; if it really was the Tabris (or Gabris) men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy( 52 ); a circumstance which D’Anville 
(See his Geogr. Anc.) seems to think most probable, and Sir 
William Jones does not doubt in the slightest degree( jJ ). 
AVe find, however, that Strabo, who flourished one hundred 
and fiftv or sixty years before Ptolemy, calls the summer 
residence of the Median princes, Gaza,(&un\uovh'avrois$tpivov pe* 
evw &p,r*vov Tata. Lib. xi), and in the third century after 
Ptolemy (or the fifth from Christ), the chiet city of Media 
was denominated Ganzaca by the Armenian writer, Moses ot 
Chorenef 54 ); and within a short time after, Gazaca , by Ste¬ 
phen of Byzantium, “TAZAKA, ^yiarn rtjs That 

Tabriz was the ancient Ecbatana noticed in the books ot 

( M ) The name in Ptolemy's Geography is, it must be acknowledged, Gabris , Ta/Spis; 
but in Greek manuscripts the capital gamma V and tau T are easily confounded; as 
Sir Thomas Herbert, Chardin, D’Anville and other ingenious writers have remarked 
on the subject of this very word. It occurs twice in Ptolemy's sixth book (ch. 2), 
but with different degrees of longitude and latitude; the first Gabris he places in long. 
83, and lat. 41-15 ; the second in long. 87-40, and lat. 40-20, Its position, according 
to the Eastern geographers, shall be noticed in the course of this chapter. 

(**) “That the capital of Azarbatjan is now called Tabriz I know from the mouth of 
“a person born in that city, as well as from other Iranians; and that it was so called 
t( sixteen hundred years ago, we all know from the geography of Ptolemy ” Jones on 
the orthography of Asiatick words; (Asiat. Researches). See also his description of 
Asia, prefixed to the life of Na'djr Sha'h. But I quote with preference, though all 
are excellent, the works w hich he composed in the maturity of his judgment, and after 
he had conversed, at Calcutla,with Asiaticks of various nations, languages and religions. 

( M ) Media, he says, comprises many cities; "in quibus est Ganzaca urbs regia,” 
according to the version of \V. and G. Whiston, p. 364. 

( 8 * Ek/3arav«, used in the plural; or Ay/3aravaaccording to Ctesiasand Demetrius, 
as quoted by Nephauus Ryzantius, (de Urbib.); and this form.is adopted in the Hebrew 
version of l obit ’chap, v), where the cifv of Rages is described as situate among hills, 
and Agbatan in the plain ; rma D'lTQJN 1 tKnV That passage in tile book 
of Ezra . It. Vl. v. 2), which our English Ribie renders “and there was found at 
“ Achmetha in the oalace that is in the province of the Medela roll/* is thus ex¬ 
pressed by ttie Septuagin , Kciitvpezrrj evtto\ei evtj] fiaoei KE(pu\is fiin, and til the Hebrew 
or r..tlif r QhaMaitfk, ITm H73Q JWtfHO HDlT KHTH NfiDriNn rDJWT 1. thus 
translated by Montanas; "Et iuvcnium esi in scrinio scriptururum in palalio quod in 
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Esilras,Tobit and J udith,and by Herodotus,Polybius, Diodo¬ 
rus Siculus, Strabo, Josephus and many others, some learned 
and ingenious men have been induced to believe, and such 
is the avowed opinion of Chardin, whose various excellencies 
have, long since, deservedly placed him in the highest rank 
of European travellers( 56 ). But he is not infallible on the 
subject of antiquities; and I am as unwilling to imagine, with 
him, that Ecbatana (of which Hamaclctn seems the true repre¬ 
sentative), once occupied the present site ot'Tabriz, as that 
certain medals found not far from this city and said to bear the 
word Dakianous in a Greek legend, could, as he thought 
possible, have any reference to Darius( 57 ). Although ruins 
of a certain description may be considered as sufficient proofs 
of existence in remote ages, yet it would be unjust to infer, 

Madai provincia, volumen unum.” Tlie learned Castel, accordingly explains NJISHTN 
Achmetha , as an ark, coffer or desk, for the preservation of royal records; and he adds, 
“Nonnulli de urbe Hamath aut Ecbatanis interpretantur.” (Lexicon Heptaglotton in 
voce). The vallate renders this word by Ecbatanis , and on examination of the apo* 
chyphal books which mention this city, and of Josephus and other writers, I believe 
correctly, 

(M) «<Enfin c’est une confusion etrange que la multitude d’opinions qu’on a cues 1& 
44 dessus. La pins raisonnable, a raon avis, est celle de Molet, &c. Savoir, que Tauris 
“est rancienne et la fameuse Ecbatane dont il est fort parl£ dans Pecriture sainte et 
44 dans les anciennes histoires de PAsie.” Voyages, Toine II. p. 324; Rouen, 1723. 

(«*) “ Ce Seigneur (Mirza'tahek) m’a assure qu'H ya an tresordu Roi a Ispahan, 
#< des medailles, &c .—et qu'il en avoit remarqu£ avec des figures et des inscriptions 
“Grecques, dont il se souvenoit, que le mot etoit Dakianous . II me demanda si je 
44 savois qui £toit ce Dakianous; je lui dis que je ne connoissoi* point ce nom la, mais 

que cepourroitbien£treceluide Darius ” Voyages, Tome 11. p. 32(1; (Rouen, 1723). 
A Persian “Seigneur/' capable of deciphering Greek inscriptions on medals or gems, 
would certainly be at present, (and was, most probably, in Chardin's time), as great a 
curiosity as any of the antiques themselves. It is vain to inquire through what channel 
he discovered the name Dakianous ; but so the Arabian writers generally style Decius, 
the Roman Emperor, who, in the third century so cruelly persecuted his Christian 
subjects, that several young men of Ephesus concealed themselves in a cavern, where 
tliev Were miraculously preserved during a sound sleep of nearly two hundred, or as 
some say, above three liundred years; awaking from which, as from the slumber of a 
few hours, they sent one of their party into the town with a coin of Decius, to purchase 
bread; this coin, being no longer current, led to the discovery of their retreat, and the 
miracle was established among Christians and soon after adopted by Muhammedans. 

The story of those or “ companions of the cave/' we find noticed in the 

Koran (chap. 18); and Tabri informs us that the money of Dekidnus 
which they sept for bread, was a direm {fjS) or silver coin, much larger in size than 
the direms current at the period when they awoke. 
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from the want of such evidence, that Tabriz was not the place 
to which Ptolemy alludes; for time, earthquakes and the 
hands of barbarians, may have destroyed many noble monu¬ 
ments of former days. It seems, however, remarkable that 
no Greek or Roman author besides Ptolemy has noticed the 
name of Tabriz; also that it is not mentioned by those whom 
we may call old writers, Aasim of Ciifah, Tabri and Fir¬ 
dausi, although they furnish much interesting geographical 
information ; and that the Persians, very ready in general to 
claim for their favourite cities the honour of an ancient origin, 
do not pretend to trace the foundation of this capital beyond 
the eighth century of our era, at least under its name of Tabriz; 
for, according to one account, it was formerly called A'zer- 
badegdn or A'derbadegau, from a celebrated Fire-temple, 
which not only imparted this denomination to the place 
where it stood, but to the whole province ; and this name has 
been altered into Azerbaigan, and, by those who affect to write 
after the Arabian manner, into Azerbaijani 5 *). I must not 
here suppress, although it seems unworthy of serious atten¬ 
tion, an etymology offered for this name from a foreign lan¬ 
guage, and wholly rejecting any allusion to the Fire-temple 


O Azer {jj\) dnd Adn ijZ\), as we learn from the dictionary Burhan Kdtea, 
signify the same as atesh “fire.” A'zerdbdd or the “abode of fire,” 

is the I ii e-temple of Tabriz ijljte jiXCuA), atesh kadeh i Tabriz; also “ the name of 

Ut ' V ° f rubriz," j)* Azerubadegdn ( ,l£A:l.A) 

lie same meaning, “and as j, 1 , Tabriz were many Fire temples, the city was called 

A zerabadegan on that account.” A'zerbddegan [AS Aj.A without alif before the 
ifi’ and city ol Tabriz; a^tl.e pbce whe/c Fi™ wa“ 

. t >. CU ^ | n ‘ ,rmer » guarded or preserved; tor bddegan is here equivalent to 
or liiU. or a keeper, guardian or treasurer; and ^I'zcr or Ader, as 

wc iave seen, is Fire. Azerbaigan (yj&Ujjt), by the Arabs written Azerbaijan 
'U •is of the same signification; also , Joil, Ail the name of that 

STSi:,:!: b v he ci v f ^ is ^ s^5i 

name of thiscounirv^A/ ^ ^. e . rsian ' vord Azerbdigun or Aderbdigan, and the Greek 
a chief who saved it from °? tttla ? r Atro P aten a, which Strabo derives from Atropatus, 
Sdve<1 11 lrom 0 becoming subject to the Macedonians, Tovroua b e Y £v avro 

the Pershu Aderab \'//° $ ’ 1 C |^ ,b ' Atropatus might easily have been formed from, 

bratherali^hanl’'I 01 ! , asaboVe e "P laine ‘h ".cans .he “abode of fire;* but this 
or with .... P erso,,a l name; and I suspect that the country was so called (with 

on ie syllable gan J6) , long before the time of Atropatus or of Alexander. 
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above mentioned^ 9 ). Ebn Haukal, who travelled in the 
tenth century, speaks of Tabriz but incidentally, merely 
enumerating it among several towns of little note, or stating 
its distance from others; according to the printed translation 
of his work, (Or. Geogr. pp. 157, 16‘4), and in the Manuscript 
(Stir al beldan) he adds, that Deir-i-Kherkan, Khtii , Selinas, 
Maraud and Tabriz, (I omit some names indistinctly written), 
“are all small and in littleness equal one to another”( 60 ). 
Three centuries after, Zacaria Cazvi'ni describes Tabriz 
as a “ city strongly fortified, and the capital of Azerbijtin. 
“ It has so happened,’’ says he, “that until the present time, 
“ (the thirteenth century after Christ), Tabriz is the only 
“ town of this province which, according to report, the Turks 
“have not possessed”( 61 ); a circumstance which he in some 
measure attributes to the influence of those celestial signs, 
(the Scorpion and Mars), under which the city had been 
founded. From Haiudallaii Cazvi'ni, (who during the 
fourteenth century composed so long a description of this 
place that I must here endeavour to content my readers with 
an outline of it and a few extracts), we learn that Maraghali 
had been, at a former period, the capital ot Azerbaijan; but 

( M ) It is related that the ancient Moghul conqueror Gghu'z or Au'ghu'z 
a very uncertain and half fabulous personage, by some supposed contemporary with the 
Persian king Jemshi'd), having subdued Media, was so much pleased with the fine 

plains and meadows of Aujan l * iat * ie c° niman ded the soldiers 

to bring each in his skirt, a certain quantity of (<—clay or earth, and to deposit it 
ou this spot; he himself performing the same task; thus a considerable heap 

was a,| d called Azerbdlgan, “for azer in the Turki (or 

*« Tatar) dialect signifies high or lofty, and baigun , persons of great rank and power.” 

} J£jj> > vs—. aJIj v/j 5 vs-ib JA to. 

( Burhan Katea in voce . It seems lo me probable that Oghu’z or Au'- 

gho’z Kha'n (as he is generally styled), and the clay furnished by each of his soldiers, 
have been by some mistake confounded with Gha'za'N Kha'n and the stones brought 
by each of his officers, according to the tradition noticed in p. 396. 

J Ail '—&>-£ - 'rtjt* 3 y jlA 3 ( 6 °) 

^ ‘-4^' 

J6j> j\ dit j\ ^ ^ ^ J ( 61 ) 

(MS. Seir al belad, fourth climate). jfj*) 
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that in his time the chief city was Tabriz( 6 *), which he places 
in the fourth climate, and in longitude, (from the fortunate 
islands), 82-0.; and latitude 38-0, from the equinoctial 
]ine( <53 > i “Zubeideh Kma'tu'n, the wife of IIa'ru'n 1 ar- 
“ k ash i d, founded it in the 175th year of the Hejrah ,, ( 6 *) > 
(or of the Christian era 791), and it was twice overthrown by 
earthquakes within three centuries, and twice rebuilt, as 
Chardin and D’Herbelt)t have more fully recorded in their 
accounts,compiled, probably, from Hamda l l a ii , whose MS. 
Persian work is now before me( 65 ). But he proceeds to state 
some particulars which they have omitted. “The ramparts of 
“Tabriz” he informs us, “inclosed a territory six thousand 
“ paces in circumference; the gates were ten, and called, the 
“gate of Rai; of Kelaa (or the castle); of Siiydran; of Tak; 
“of Varju; of Si Shall (or the thirty kings); the gate of Mar - 
“ mian; of Niiberch, and of Maukeleh. But when in the time 
“of the Moghuls, this city became the capital, multitudes 
“of people assembled there, and constructed habitations on 
“ the outside, in such numbers that about each gateway there 
“ were more than in the original town, and the population 
“ both within and without, amounted to the highest degree, 
“when Gha'za'n Kua n undertook to draw a line of ram¬ 
parts around the whole place; so as to comprehend all the 
“gardens and edifices, with the villages of Valian Kuh and 





He probably alludes to tlie thirteenth century when liULA'cu'K ha^ resided priuci 
pally at Maraghah. 1 



liotheque Orientale, Tabriz . 
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<c Sin} dr an. In consequence, however, of his death, the work 
,c has remained incomplete; and the circumference of this 
“wall, called, (after its founder), Giia'za'ni', amounts to 
“ twenty-five thousand paces, and in it are six gates, distin¬ 
guished by the names of ' A/ijdn, Marsh&v&ri, (or Hanker- 
“van), Sardrud, Sham , Set amid and Tabriz ”( 66 ). He then 
notices the sumptuous Masjed Jat/tea. or cathedral, erected 
by the Vazir, Ta'j ad’di'n Ali Sha h of Tabriz, outside the 
tnahalleh (*U*) (or parish) called Shamidn (Jj^l t>). Ol this 
building, as he says, a full description would require many 
tongues, (j j ^); it exceeded in its dimensions 

the celebrated Aiwan-i liesra )• (or palace of Kiius- 

eai ), at Mad die n; and was ornamented with much sang- 
i-marmar «_&—) of marble; but having been hastily 

constructed, it very soon fell to the ground. “ And there are 
v at present,’ continues Ha m d a lla h, “ as many stately edifi- 
“ ces in Tabriz and its two suburbs, as in all Iran or Persia 
“besides. The city is watered by the river Mahrdn-rdd 
“which flows from Mount Suhend; and above nine hundred 
“subterraneous channels or aqueducts, formed at the expense 
“of wealthy individuals, contribute to the irrigation of their 
“ gardens, and yet are not sufficient’^ 67 ). The climate is cold,, 
he informs us, and the water of the river, is preferable to that 
which the drains or aqueducts convey; and these furnish 
better than the wells; which, in (that quarter properly called) 

3 3 lJj cW 3 j\yb j 3^ 3 (^) 

3 *jy 3 3^ 3 3 yrj) 3 j 

c dy** 

3 ^ 3 vXiy.'i yj3. j3 

3 ^ 

<*£jV J3^ 3 ^ ^ *3 3 JjV hfe**" 3 *£ kJ^3 

^3J^J^3 \^3jT*j 4 3 0^3J^ 3 13 

J&F 3 *}}/» 3 {& 3* 

4 j-il) y3 9 LLl\j\+& jijjj j$3j ^3^\ ( 6/ ) 

j' <-r> • }ij+3 

j J \ odj* Ci^J ^ )},J^ ^^3 3 *^:3 ^5**# 

4M§, JKuzhal al CuiubJ., jy * 3; 
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Tabriz, it is necessary to sink about thirty gaz in another 
(Sham) only two; and in one, (the Rabia Rashidi), a )o e 
seventy gaz, beforewater can be obtained! ). (1 lie gaz, it may 
be proper to repeat here, is a measure comprehending forty 
English inches). Our author next celebrates the variety, 
excellence and cheapness of the grain, fruits and othei Pro¬ 
ductions of Tabriz; also the fair complexions and beauty o 
its inhabitants, condemning at the same time their pride and 
airoo-ance; on the subject of their faults and virtues he quotes 
some epigrammatical tetrastichs; of which two appeal to 
have been composed by himself. He afterwards enumerates 
several Muhammedan saints, whose tombs have consecrated 
different spots in the vicinity of this place; but I shall not 
annoy my reader by copying such a list; although the piin- 
cipal poets buried at or near Tabriz may be here mentioned; 
these are Anveki (c£yh), whom he entitles Malek as’shaara 
(t ..M l or “ king of the poets;” Kha'ka'ni (^U.); Zo- 

HEI'R AD Dl'N Fa'RIa'BI SlIAMS AD Dl'N 

Seja'sti u ^)an(fEKLEKi Shirva'ni (^V 

He then describes the seven Ndhiet (L*A>) or districts which 
constitute the territory of Tabriz; they are called the “ JSa'hiet 
“of Mahr&n-rtid J/.), of Sardrud (jyv), of Vandaher 
“ or Said rud J.L), of Ardanek of Rudekab 

“ of Khanemrud and of Badmetdn” 

and he closes his account by stating the distance ot Tabriz 
from other places in Azerbaijan. This statement I have 
subjoined, according to the best copy of Hamdallaii’s 
Geography in my collection; but must remark that the other 
three manuscripts differ considerably in some of the mea¬ 
surements, and that there is not one, probably, accurate in 
all( 69 ). The MS. Ajaieb al Gherfricb describes Tabriz as a city 


t U J* id ‘r’V J ^ ( 68 ) 

jfi 

C 9 ) From Tabriz (pjA) to Aujan (^W-jl) 8 farsangs; to A'rdebil () 35 ; to 
A’sfinuieh 35; to A'rnuah or Ormtah 35; to Ahhcr ( jA 14 j to 

Bishgm or Pishkin to Kh{ti 25; *° f'flm/ia 18; to 

Bharg ) 25; to Seruh (*^,—0 25; to Maraghah ( ‘'■i) 25; to JDe/i i Khudrkatt 
(to Maraud 11 ; to Nakhjuvan 24. 
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of the fourth climate, and founded by Zubeideii the wife 
of Ha iiu'n A r’iiash j/d, since the'introduction of Islam, or 
the Muhammedan religion. “ The air is so excellent," adds 
this Manuscript, “that any sick person brought thither, 
“ recovers his health; and on this account the place has been 
“ denominated Tab-riz , or fever-dispelling( 70 ). It is also said, 
“ that certain springs of warm water in the neighbourhood 
“ of this city contribute to the cure of invalids^ 71 ). Ahmed 
Ami'n Ra'zi, author of the MS. Haft Aklim , although 
copious in his biographical notices of the poets whom Tabriz 
produced, has not added to our stock of information concern¬ 
ing the city itself; which, however, he describes as “ the most 
“ considerable not only of Azerbijdn, but even of Iran or 
“ Persia”( 72 ). Respecting the moral character of those who at 
different times inhabited Tabriz , as on the subject of this 
city's name, (always supposed to be a compound of the words 
tab and riz (jjJ, as before mentioned), there are several 
witty epigrams besides the verses to which I have alluded in. 
an extract from Hamdallah’s geography. 


0°) From tab (or, according to the Turkish pronunciation, teb), fever, and 

r'tzjj, (participle of rtkhten to scatter, pour out, disperse, &c). This 

obvious derivation, which Chardin, Sir William Jones and others have noticed, is con¬ 
firmed by a rare Manuscript now before me, the Dihiiz nameh , wherein the following 

liue rhymes to the name Tabriz, j*j J £& “( a city) of which 

the earth is amber and the air “ fever-dispelling" (tab-riz). The author, it may be 
here remarked, was a native of the place which he thus celebrates. 

1/1 Jjjjl ) AjIj Li-vsytf Jo! W\ jO ,_£;UjO } <—( 7 ‘) 

aAj Ua f j\ j*J> <—■>i yj* 3 

(MS. Haft Akltm, dim. IV). 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Journey from, Tabriz to Constantinople. 


H AVING received the Government despatches, and a 
variety of letters from the Ambassador, I took leave of 
my friends in Tabriz on the first of July, (L812), and soon 
after nine o’clock at night, set out from Major D’Arcy’s 
house; rode through the streets for above a mile, then entered 
the plain and passed by many gardens. On thejourney thus 
begun, my party consisted of Mr. Price, who had for some 
time desired to revisit England; Kerbela'i Husein Kha'k 
(lA*“ appointed by the prince to attend me in 

quality of Mehm&nddr , as far as the Persian frontiers; 
Mustafa, a Tdtar or Turkish courier, who,above two months 
before, had arived from Constantinople; several armed men 
under the Mehmdndar y s command ; our servants; a cMrwddar 
or conductor of the baggage-horses and mules, with 
two or three assistants; the Ambassador’s English groom; 
two Persian jiluddrs (j'jjU- or head grooms), and two mehters 
{fi* or inferior grooms), having in their charge the beautiful 
horses sent, with various articles before mentioned (p. 372), 
as presents from Fateh Ali Sha'h to the Prince Regent of 
England. These Persian grooms rode on ytibus (^A>) or horses 
of a common breed and little value, and led the nobler steeds, 
whose great activity, strength and fiery spirit, rendered the 
management of them a task always difficult and, not unfre- 
quently, dangerous. Our private baggage with the royal 
presents and despatches intrusted to my care, constituted ten 
loads, and a guide was procured to accompany us during 
the first stage from Tabriz. The night proved very cloudy; 
there were several showers of rain, with much lightning; and 
after a ride of eight or nine miles on the plain it was dis- 
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covered that we had lost our way; the guide, (a native of 
Maraud (oi^), having in the dark, (as often happens on noc¬ 
turnal excursions), ran away or “ escaped/ 5 (xi Hjgurikhtek 
shud) according to the Persian phrase. We proceeded, 
however, whilst the Mekmanddr indulged in projects of tuture 
vengeance against our faithless guide; whose ears or nose, 
he swore, should suffer from the knife. This poor ruslick, I 
had reason to believe, was not a voluntary companion; those 
who have probably received, or expect blows, instead of 
money, will not be very ready to offer their services. 

About sunrise, (on the second), having wandered seven or 
eight miles in a wrong direction, we fortunately met several 
hundred soldiers, going in bodies of twenty or thirty to join 
the prince's army at Tabriz; they shewed us the right path, 
and behaved with much civility and respect; most of them 
were handsome and well-formed young men; some carried 
muskets and bayonets bearing the stamp of English manu¬ 
facture, and they saluted us in the European style. A horse¬ 
man was sent forward to announce our approach, and the 
chief Ked klmdd or householder of Sufianeh , with many 

ef the inhabitants came about half a mile to meet and wel¬ 
come us. As we passed by a field of corn which some men 
were cutting, one held up in his hand as much of a sheaf as 
he could grasp, and offered it to me in a manner not by any 
means ungraceful. The same symbol of hospitality was fre¬ 
quently extended towards us during the course of our sub¬ 
sequent journey through Armenia and Turkey. About six 
o'clock in the morning, we alighted at S&fianeh (<uLij*>) or 
S&Jidn (*), a pretty village with many trees and flourishing 
gardens. It contained, as the people informed me, one 
hundred aud fifty houses or families; and here we enjoyed 
the luxury afforded by cool and excellent water; the more 
grateful, as soon after midway, the air became almost intol¬ 
erably hot. Sdjidneh is distant from Tabriz twenty four or 
perhaps twenty-five miles; the intermediate country being 

(«) as written in the MS. Auzhat al Culub, which merely enumerates it 

among the thirty villages belonging to Ardanek ^ ,e fourth nu/iiet t 

or territory of Tabriz. 
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flat and the road generally good; but we found it necesb. y 
at least thirty times to ride across a river and different cuts 
or drains of water. In the room allotted to me, and well- 
furnished with a carpet and nammech, some swallows Had 
domesticated themselves and established their nests on a beam 
of the low ceiling. When I admired their tameness and 
confident familiaritv, the honest kedkhudd assured me that the 
tenants of a palaceas of a cottage were happy in giving shel¬ 
ter to these birds; and considered the person, beneath whose 
roof they sought it, as favoured with an auspicious omen. 
This circumstance confirms an observation which I made at 
the Takht-i-Cajar or prince’s villa near Shiraz , \V e remained 
at Sdjidneh during the second of July, and 1 suffered ex¬ 
tremely all night from the sultry weather and the multipli¬ 
city of gnats and fleas. 

On the third we mounted at three o’clock in the morning, 
and proceeded along a good road, crossing some hills and 
many rivulets; at the ninth or tenth mile we passed a large 
caravanserai once a handsome structure of brick, now falling 
to decay; this stood on the right of our road, and was called 
the Caravansera-i-Yarn; near it were some arches and ruined 
walls of another edifice. One mile farther we saw about 
two hundred tents, the summer camp of a serbazi regiment; 
this name, vauntingly adopted by some of the Persian troops, 
I have explained in p. 405. The ample and fertile plain of 
Maraud appeared thickly speckled with villages and 

trees; with gardens and fields in a state of high cultivation. 
"We descended into it from lofty hills, down the sides of which 
flowed many little murmuring streams; these, combined at 
certain seasons, form a considerable river. Marandi with 
its castle, situate on a tapeli or rising ground, presents a very 
pleasing view. We were received within two miles of it, by 
the governor’s son, and twenty or thirty attendants^). We 

C) The young man rode a fiery and vicious horse which several times threw our 
"hole party into great confusion; and at last kicked a pedestrian so violently on 
his leg that the poor man fainted; when I expressed my belief that the bone must 
have been broken, the governor's sou very coolly replied, “ bakt ntst, eib nedared," 

a common Persian phrase signifying “there is uothiu" 
“ to be appre ended, no" harm done, it is a matter of no consequence,’' &c. 
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soon after rode through a cemetery of great extent, in which 
were three figures of rams, cut rudely in stone and larger 
than the natural size ; the horns, much curled, served, almost 
solely, to distinguish these rams from the lions that guard 
some Persian burial-places, (See Vol. 1. p. 271). We arrived 
at Maraud soon after eight o’clock, having travelled about 
twenty or twenty-one miles. I was lodged in a good house, 
to which appertained a well-stocked garden, abounding with 
grapes and other fruits; but the heat proved intense, and the 
gnats were so numerous and their stings so keen, that they 
deprived me of rest during the whole day, although I had 
not enjoyed any the night before; and my Persian, Turkish 
and Armenian companions, for we were a motley crew, 
became objects of my envy, since, stretching themselves on 
the floor of a room or on the bare earth, they seemed to 
possess the power of commanding sleep, at any moment of 
the twenty-four hours. Maraud exceeded in beauty most 
Eastern villages that I had seen. It was once a considerable 
town according to appearances and local tradition, which 
the evidence of Chardin confirms, as he says that it con¬ 
tained (in the year 1673), no fewer than two thousand five 
hundred houses. “ It has been supposed,” adds he, that this 
was the Mandagara of Ptolemy (Voyage, Tome, II. p. 314); 
but Chardin might have perceived that both in name and 
position, the Morunda of this Geographer agrees better with 
the modern Maraud ( 3 ); and of their identity D’Anville does 
not entertain any doubt (Geograph. Anc.) Maraud (*},•) is 
but slightly noticed by Ebn IIaukal; he merely informs us 
that it is distant from Tabriz a journey of two days, and as 
much from Selm&s , (Orient. Geogr. pp. 157» 164). By 
Hamdallah, however, it is more fully described, as situate 

( 3 ) Ptolemy (Lib. VI. cb. 2,) places Mandagara in Long. 87-45 Lat. 89-30 


But Momnda in...••••••• 81-20 41-30 

Maraud , according to observations quoted by Char-) 81 . 15 37.50 

din himself, is in ....... • ) 

According to Nassir ad di'nTu'si&Ulcjgh Beig 30-45 37-50 

According toH AM DA llah .. 81-45 36-19 

And according to the MS. Takwim of Sa'dek Isfa-) . q1-15 37-50 


h a'ni .. .. 

A comparison of these statements will sufficiently prove that Maraud is th v Morunda 
of Ptolemy. 
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in long. 81-45; and lat. 36-10. It was once, he says, “ a city 
of great size, and the circumference of its walls amounted to 
eight thousand paces; one half of it, more or less, still remained 
(in the fourteenth century). The climate here is temperate, 
and the place is watered by the river Zalvir (jjj)- It pro¬ 
duces wheat and different kinds of grain; cotton, grapes and 
other fruits, among which the peaches, apricots and quinces 
are most excellent. The territory dependent on it compre¬ 
hends sixty villages, is of good soil, he adds, and yields an am¬ 
ple revenue/' 1 heard much of ancient medals discovered near 
Maraud, but could not obtain any; several of the inhabitants 
seemed to believe that considerable treasures had been depo¬ 
sited underground in the vicinity of this place, and a respec¬ 
table man assured me that within a few weeks many pieces 
of gold and silver coin had been found here under some old 
walls, by labourers employed in digging, who sold them 
shortly after to a Sarraf or money-changer of Iravdn , whose 
name he mentioned, and from whom I resolved to make 
inquiries concerning them. We were profusely supplied at 
Maraud with fowls, milk, butter, eggs and bread; besides 
fruits of various kinds; and I anticipated the comforts of 
several hours sound repose (having passed two nights and 
days without sleep), when the Mehmauddr informed me, soon 
a ter sunset, that it would be necessary for us to proceed 
almost immediately on our way,as he understood that between 
Maraud and Gar gar, there was not any manzil where we could 
find shelter from the heat; that the intermediate distance was 
very great, and that we could scarcely reach our stage before 
the sun should have risen to a considerable height.^ We set 
off, accordingly, about ten o’clock at night, (having neglected 
to visit a spot said to contain the bones of Noah, his mother 
or wife); but had not advanced more than six miles, by a 
faint starlight, when our chdrwadar reported that one of the 
baggage-horses was lost; and he imprecated a thousand 
curses not only on the progenitors of the unfortunate horse 
but on the mothers, sisters, wives and daughters, of those 
thieves into whose hands he had fallen; in these imprecations 
a I the lersians united their voices; meanwhile it relieved 
me from much anxiety to ascertain that the absent load con¬ 
sisted only of some private packages; and was not, as I had 
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feared, any portion of the royal presents. Horsemen were 
sent off in different directions, but their search proved vain; 
and after an hour’s halt I proceeded with the main body of 
our party, whilst Husein Kha'n and two servants gallopped 
back towards Maraud. About the nineteenth mile we passed 
a ruined caravansera; and at ten o’clock on the fourth (of 
July), after a most unpleasant ride of about forty miles, over 
a bleak and barren desert, some high hills and deep river¬ 
beds between them, we alighted at Gargar (//)> both men 
and horses nearly exhausted from fatigue and excessive heat. 

Here we remained some time exposed to a burning sun, as 
it was found that the people could not, or rather would not, 
receive so many guests; but they directed us to two small 
villages, one called Alemddr (jWl), the other Lu&rj&n ( w W-j'j 3), 
each within the distance of three miles. To these places 
several of our party were detached; for though I knew, and 
assured the inhabitants, that Gargar was assigned for our 
tnpnzil of this day, yet as Husein Kha'n had in his possess¬ 
ion the prince’s rakm (^jj) or written order, respecting the 
stages of our journey, 1 could not reasonably, nor legitim¬ 
ately, until his arrival from Maraud , attempt to enforce 
quarters or accommodation. After an hour’s halt and vain 
remonstrance, I resolved to seek shelter in one of those vil¬ 
lages above mentioned ; we most reluctantly mounted our 
weary horses, and slowly proceeded about one mile (which 
seemed equal to a league), when some of the men who had 
gone forwards met us, and declared that the people of Luar- 
jdn were still more inhospitable than those of Gargar; for 
they had insulted and beaten one groom, and obliged another 
to produce his pistol (as he said) in his own defence. On 
this report I turned back towards Gargar , alighted and seated 
myself under the shade of a garden wall; here, after half an 
hour, one of the chief householders came to apologize for 
what had happened; ascribed it to a mistake, and added that 
a room was ready for my reception in his own house, and 
that quarters and refreshments should be immediately pro¬ 
vided for all the party. At five o’clock, Husein Kha'jc, 
the Mehmanddr , arrived, and found us comfortably settled 
and enjoying profound repose. The horse which he went to 
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seek had wandered into the field of some poor man, who 
very honestly delivered it with its load, to the Ruzuvg (<— ^jjj) 
or chief person of Marancl , and at his house it continued 
until claimed by the Mehmdnddr, whose violent exertions 
during many hours of the sun’s greatest heat, produced a 
considerable degree of fever. Gar gar appears to have for¬ 
merly been more considerable than at present; it is thus 
noticed among the towns of Azerbaijan by Hamdallah; 
“ Gargar , its "products are wheat and cotton, grapes and a 
“ sufficiency of other fruits. Near this place Zi a’ al mulk 
“of Naklijewdn erected a bridge over the river Arus (or 
“ Araxes), a work of great size aud excellent construction^ 4 ). 

Early on the fifth we prepared to set out; I previously 
inquired after the health of Husein Kha'n; he had slept on 
the flat roof of a high house, and was sitting, ready booted, 
in the same place, surrounded by his servants and many vil¬ 
lagers, concluding a very summary trial of those men who 
treated us with such inhospitality on the preceding day. The 
culprits had been represented to me as young, tall and active; 
but those now standing before the Mehmiindar were old and 
feeble; one he had already flogged, being himself the judge 
and executioner; another scfid risk or white bearded peasant 
was undergoing an examination, his hands tied behind him 
with a rope. As it had often happened on similar occasions, 
that the poorest, oldest, or meanest, and not the most guilty 
suffered, I interceded for this man and he was released. We 
then proceeded seven or eight miles from Gargar, and at half 
past six o’clock alighted on the banks of the Rud-i-Aras ( 5 ), 
or celebrated river Araxes, which here divides Media from 
Armenia. A keshun or regiment of Persian foot-soldiers 

had unluckily arrived at this spot an hour before, and com¬ 
pletely occupied the only ferry-boat: their commander having 

jO j J.ui j j Ac jij, ( 4 ) 

Ao-j\ y <UiL, yuj j) cjCull u t 

o To express river the word rud (Oy) i s generally prefixed to this name; 

sometimes tib (M)> and )D several manuscripts (_y) nahr. 
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just gone over with fifty or sixty men, and encamped on the 
Armenian side, where we saw him seated in lazy state, smoking 
a kaledn at the door of his splendid tent. Meanwhile, the 
sun glowed with intense heat and dazzling glare; the bank or 
strand on which we stood afforded not the smallest shade, 
and I became extremely desirous of passing the river and 
proceeding on my journey ; but when the boat returned from 
the other side so many Persian soldiers rushed into it that 
mv efforts to procure room were vain. I applied in this 
distress to an officer, but all that could be effected by the 
exertion of his authority, was a place for one person; and as 
I had resolved not to leave behind me the Prince Regent’s 
horses, nor the royal presents, it was deemed adviseuble that 
Hu sein Khan, availing himself of this opportunity, should 
go over to the general, and obtain an order for our passage. 
This was accordingly done, Huskin Kha'n returned with the 
order; yet five hours had elapsed before the impatient sol¬ 
diers would allow the horses and baggage to be ferried across.. 
During this interval I was much amused, notwithstanding the 
excessive heat, in observing those extraordinary groups that 
all around me covered the strand; several men had deposited 
their muskets together, aiwl slept beside them, basking in the 
fullest sunshine; others entertained a few comrades with 
songs, and some related the wjanderful exploits of ancient 
heroes; told fairy tales, or ludicrous anecdotes, whilst many 
boasted of their own warlike feats, or amorous adventures,, 
digressing, but too frequently, into circumstances that be¬ 
spoke depravity the most disgusting. I delineated also, during 
this tedious halt, the unwieldy ferry-boat on its passage, 
comprehending in the sketch (See PI. LXXV), a solitary 
guard house, the commander’s tent, and distant mountains 
at the Armenian side. The boat was most clumsily con¬ 
structed of thick planks, between which the water entered in 
several parts; its plan may be described thus -O, and seen , 
in profile, it appeared as in the Miscellaneous Plate, (Fig. 31). 
It was, however, capacious, and sufficiently adapted from 
strength to the purpose of a ferry on the Araxes, so impe-- 
tuous in its current, so liable to violent floods, and here sixty 
or perhaps eighty 7 yards broad. Of this noble river the first 
view excited in my mind the recollection of two or three lines*; 

3 i. 
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{from Viro-i] and Statius, which with many other classical quo¬ 
tations may be found appended to the name Araxes, in various 
works of lexicographical compilation( 6 ). 'I lie stream here 
runs in an Easterly direction towards A'rdub&d (a 

town distant from this ferry five or six farsangs), having de¬ 
scended in its progress from the North West. \et by some 
extraordinary errour pervading every copy £>f the Nuzhat al 
Culub which I have been able to consult, it is described as 
running in a very different course. That work, according to 
my best manuscript, informs us, that “the river Aras ^flows 
“from South to North. It rises in the mountains of Kali 
“ Kelan and Arzen ar rum (or Arzerum), passes through the 
“regions of Armen or Armenia , Azerbaijan and Arran; and 
“having united its stream with the Kur (or Cyrus) and the 
“ Karcfsu (or black water) in the province of GushtsujUj ), 
“ falls into the sea of Khozar (or the Caspian). It highly 
“promotes, by irrigation, the agriculture of those countries 
“ through which it runs. In length its course is equal to one 
“hundred and fifty farsangs”( 8 ). With more accuracy res- 


(•) Such as the “ Dictionarium Historicum, Geographieum, Poeticum,” &c. “Au- 
“thore Carolo Stephano,” 2to, Genevae, 1650 The same work, with numerous and 
valuable additions, by Nicholas Lloyd, folio, Oxon. 1670 ; and the “ Lexicon Univer- 
“ sale/' (Lugd. Dat. 1698), of the indefatigable and voluminous Hofmann; who has not, 
however, respecting the Araxes, added much to the information given by his prede¬ 
cessors above mentioned. 

( 7 ) The countries and rivers mentioned in this extract are particularly described in 
a geographical work, which some years ago I had nearly prepared for publication. 
Here it may be observed concerning Gushtasji, that in the fourteenth century its inha¬ 
bitants appear to have used the Pahlavi language. 

J ^ jl 'bji* O 

3j\ 1 3ij*i 

MS. Nuzhat al Culub. (ch of Rivers). js 5 \^Aj » Oy 

It is added on the authority of the Ajateb al Makhlukat, that any person who has passed 
through this river in such a manner that the lower part of his body was under water, 
may relieve a pregnant woman from the dangers of a difficult labour, by placing bis foot 
upon her back; and that those afflicted with the risfiteh, will be cured of that disease, 
(by divine permission), if they «o into the river so that the water may touch their feet. 

Rishteh (<U-5y), I believe, is used to express the “tape-worm;' but here, perhaps, it 
signifies those worms that breed in the flesh, at Aleppo, Baghdad, in many parts of 
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pecting the direction of its course, the Aras is described in 
the Ajaieb al beldan , as “flowing from West to East; its source 
being among the mountains of Armenia, and its current 
“extremely rapid. This is a blessed or fortunate river/” 
adds the manuscript, “ and animals that fall into it generally 
“come out in safety”( 9 ). It is unnecessary to remark a 
resemblance so obvious as that which exists in the words 
ow,l Aras, Apafrs and Araxes; they may, perhaps, be traced 
to the Armenian name of this river, which is written Erasch 
by Moses Chorenensis, (Hist. Arm. edit. Whiston, pp. 32, 
87, See.) That through some inexplicable confusion the 
name of Araxes was applied to different streams by Herodo¬ 
tus, Aristotle, Polybius, and other ancient writers, the learned 
Voss.us informs us, in his observations on a passage of Pom- 
ponius Melat 10 ). The Oxus appears to have been so deno¬ 
minated ; and the ingenious Bayer endeavours to prove that 
in former ages, under the name of Hits, lios, Rhus Rha and 
Araxes , the river Volga was designated( u ); whilst that able 
geographer, Renuel, notices the mistake of Herodotus in 
confounding the Jaxartes, Eastward of the Caspian, with our 
Median or Armenian Araxes , which flows into that sea on its 

Persia, and elsewhere. The Burhan Katea informs us that they resemble threads of 
a cord proceeding from the human limbs or members, and that they more particularly 
affect the inhabitants of Lav. 

^3 ^ l5 * J*- J t jl 

That the dangers of parturition might "he removed by the means above mentioned, 
seems fully as credible as that they should yield to the “stone called Astiges,” (Ai$os 
AtTTtyrjs KaXovfieros), found in the Euphrates, according to the tract Ilepi Tlorcifiwy , 
“on Rivers,” generally ascribed to Plutarch. (See Hudson’s Minor Geo. Vol. II). 

JUr*- j\ j j\ y^ O 

j\ ^ lJjZ) y-cty c_>\ j 

( ,0 ) “ Apparef ex his,” says Vossius, “quam vari£ nomen Araxis A veteribus acceptum 
4< fuerit et quam diversis fiuminibus adtributum.” The passage of Mela which pro¬ 
duced this observation is “Araxes Tauri latere demissus.” Lib. III. c. 5. Vossii, 
Observ. ad Pomp. Mel am. (Hagae-Comitis, 1658, 2to, p. 244). 

( n ) “Nihil horum ad Araxem Mediaeconvenit—omniaantem ad Volgam—Et fuisse 
“ utique Volgae vetustis temporibus nomen Araxes , sive Bus , Ros, et R/ias, satis 
“ exploratum habeo—Claudius autem Ptoleniaeus Volgam vocat Pa, Rha,” 

“ Theoph. Sigef. Bayer,” de origine et priscis sedibus Scytharum, pp. 394, 395, . 

(in Act. Petropol. anno 372(5). 
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Western shore, (Geogr. of Herodot. pp. 204, 206). I have 
already observed (See Vol. II. p. 328) that the name of 
Araxes is given to a river near Persepolis, by Strabo and 
Diodorus; we learn too from Strabo and StephanusByzantius, 
hat the Peneus in Thessaly was also called Araxes. 

IIusein Kha'n, at his return from the Persian comman¬ 
der’s tent, found me exclaiming bitterly against a violent 
wind that almost suffocated and blinded us with thick clouds 
of sand. “Think it not an evil,” said he, “we are rather 
“indebted to your good fortune, and the influence of your 
“auspicious horoscope (or taliaa that this wind has 

“ happened to blow and cool the air; for without it, few could 
“ have borne the sun's excessive heat, exposed thus, like you, 
“during several hours on the naked strand.” At last, 
though eighteen or twenty soldiers, after many struggles, for¬ 
cibly intruded, we obtained places in the boat; were ferried 
over from the Median or Persian side of the Araxes, and 
landed in Armenia( 12 ). 

Through some mismanagement of our people amidst the 
bustle and confusion caused by the Persian rabble, many 
of our baggage horses strayed away, and above an hour 
elapsed before they were all collected and reloaded. During 
this delay I was induced to drink copiously two or three 
times of the river water; which, although brown from the 
quantity of sand excited by the rapid current, was to me, at 
that time heated and thirsty, extremely palatable. We set 
out at length, and proceeded over a parched and barren 
country about three miles; then descended by a steep Jcutel 
or hilly-road, and saw the remains of Julfa (Ul^), a city now 
in perfect decay; situate on the bank of the Araxes, among 
rocks and mountains of most extraordinary appearance, and 
near it the ruins of a castle and a small tower. We winded 
about, close to the river which ran on our left, and at the 
foot of those rocks and mountains on our right; passed by a 

('*) The Persian Geographers not regarding the natural limits marked by the Araxes 
describe many places of Armenia as still belonging to the Persian proviuce of Jztr- 
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beautiful spring of the purest water, called chaslimeli-i-gulistdti 
or “ fountain of the rose garden,” and arrived 
at Julfd about three o’clock, after a ride (from the ferry) of 
five or six miles; during which Husein Kiia'n pointed out, 
far distant in Armenia, the Kuh-e-Mdr or “ mountain of 
“serpents;” so denominated from the immense number of 
these reptiles which are said to assemble there at certain sea¬ 
sons, and fight in distinct bodies like men( 13 ). My manzel, 
the best that Julfd afforded, was the humble dwelling of a poor 
Armenian who evinced much hospitality, and soon provided 
an excellent dinner; fowls, eggs, good milk, butter and bread, 
besides fish which I saw alive, just taken out of the Araxes, 
within twenty paces of the house; this was raised against the 
wall of an old and half-ruined caravansera, which, however, 
still retained its handsome stone gateway. 

Next morning, (the sixth), at an early hour I examined the 
principal remains of Julfd, whereof forty-five Armenian 
families, apparently of the lowest class, constituted the entire 
population. But of its former inhabitants, the multiplicity 
was sufficiently evinced by the ample and crowded cemetery, 
situate on a bank sloping towards the river, and covered with 
numerous rows of upright tomb-stones, which when viewed 
at a little distance, resembled a concourse of people, or rather, 
regiments of troops drawn up in close order. But these 
were the memorials of many generations, the aggregate of 
several centuries; and I much doubt whether the local reports 
concerning this city’s former size and splendour are entitled 
to credit( 14 ). The houses were chiefly built of stone and 


0*) Kuh e mar (ft rf) • a place called Sur Mari J¥*) * s slightly men- 

tionetl by Ham hall ah, as one of the territories belonging to Nakh chudn . That 

Geographer also notices Dizh i mdr (^U J <j) a considerable district, northward of 
Tabriz , and consisting of about fifty villages, (ch. of Azerbaijan.) 

( H ) Our countryman, John Cartwright, above two centuries ago, estimated the houses 
of Chiu/faTdX 2000, and the inhabitants at 10,000; he found the buildings u very faire, 
4 all of hard quarry stone; and the inhabitants very courteous and affable, great drinkers 
44 of wine, but no braulers in that drunken humour; and when they are most in drinke, 
4t they poure out their prayers, especially to the Virgin Mary, as the absolute com- 
4t mandcr of her Sonne Jesus Christ," &c. (The Preacher's Travels, p. 35, Loads 
1011). The population of Julfd was reduced id 1672, as Chardin informs us, to about 
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most appeared very mean habitations. From a rising ground 
among the ruins near the old church, where one handsome 
sepulchral monument yet exists, with an Armenian inscrip¬ 
tion and ornaments, I sketched, (See PI. LXXVI), the frag¬ 
ments of a bridge which not far below the town once crossed 
theAraxes, terminating on the Persian or Median side in an 
cmciret or building which some styled a castle, but which 
seemed to be rather a gateway. Beyond this the view repre¬ 
sents, connecting the rock, several steep and lofty mountains 
which offer very extraordinary aspects. Many huge masses 
of rock had lately fallen, during earthquakes, and indeed the 
whole country, for many leagues around Julfa , bespeaks 
some ancient and most tremendous convulsion of nature, 
which seems to have torn the hills into uncommon forms, 
leaving theiroutlines broken and irregular. I walked through 
several fields to visit the Gumbed-i-dukhtcr or “tlam- 

“sel’s tower;’ an edihce of uncommon architecture, erected 
as tradition relates by, or for, the daughter of Khojeh Ma¬ 
zer , a wealthy merchant, at whose expense also were founded, 
the cardvansera on the Persian, and one on the Armenian side 
of the river, and other buildings of publick utility. The 
daughter’s tower is of a brownish-red stone, that easily yields 
to the impression even of a pen-knife, as I found on cutting 
the initial letters of my name. The base is a square of seven 
yards each front, but the upper part consists of twelve faces. 
The sketch which I made will best describe the plan and 
appearance of this structure. It exhibits (See PI. LXXVI), 
the two door-ways; one, (the undermost), very low; oiving 
admission to a vaulted chamber, in the ceiling of which is a 


S frt" f T lieS l !t was said lhat ‘ he houses of this city once amounted to 
‘ d6 '± tbe , r , u " ,s hecould " ol allow half that number; and he regarded 

whorfe n.,ine Hoes not anoearin the wnrh ; ', P '* f ar,s » 1/J0 (1 he author, 
was al Julfa in J69l‘ The remlS T kn ° Wn t0 l,aVe beea Pere Villot; he 



JZutns' <U \hJchrJiu/f ?/. p 


JCanzdcf/tsit . />. J7S. 
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circular hole; through this I could perceive that the upper 
room was occupied by a few pigeons, and that the walls pre¬ 
sented neither inscriptions, paintings, nor any object worthy 
of minute inspection. Externally, the damsel’s toiverisneatly 
decorated with sculptured flowers, and in some compart¬ 
ments, with reticulated work; also a line or border at the 
base of the upper chamber, resemoling that pattern called 
by antiquaries the Maeander, so often delineated on Greek 
or Etruscan vases, thus As Khojeh Nazkr, for 

whose daughter this tower is said to have been constructed, 
was contemporary with Siia'h Abba's, its antiquity cannot 
be traced much beyond two hundred years. 1 thought it, 
however, worthy of some notice, on account of its singular 
architecture. Besides the ruined bridge (represented in PL 
LXX VI), there yet appear many vestiges of another, likewise 
built of stone, and nearer to the town; that one of these was 
the famous bridge already celebrated by Hamdallaii (See 
p. 424), and by Sherif ad’di'x Ali as below quoted, 
I have not ascertained, but am much inclined to believe^). 
It is said that Sjia'ii Abba's demolished all the bridges of 

( ,$ ) The bridge of Zia' al Mulk Uj) on which Taimu'r croased the 

Araxes in 1380, is described as unequalled throughout the world for strength and 

beauty, by Sherif ad’di'n Ali, in the his¬ 

tory of that barbarian conqueror, (book. II. ch. 53), translated into French by Petis 
de la Croix, very faithfully and ingeniously, as appears from a collation of his work 
with the original Persian. It was situate in the territory of Nakkjuan, "near the town 

or village of JuWiah yu ), where the river Arus " flow's at the foot of 

a mountain/' j\). Among the arches one exceeded in breadth 

sixty gaz ; '£ or nearly seventy English yards; and this great tdk 

(jjlb) or arch was immediately connected with the mountain whilst its 

lower part was formed into a Caravanserai , and each end of the bridge was guarded and 

ornamented by a beautiful dtnv/izeh or gateway of stone 

The ruins delineated in Plate LXXVI, agree sufficiently with this description; and I 
suspect that the name of Julahak has been altered into Julfa . The bridge is not 
noticed by Ha'tifi, in his poetical history of Tai'mu r ; for he informs us that the 
conqueror having advanced from Tabriz , placed boats on the river Aras 3 or Araxes, 

jS), and "then passing into the country of infidels, he over¬ 
threw their idol temples/' 

burning the Christian crosses and erecting masjeds (or mosques) in the place of churches, 
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this country that the Turks might be arrested in their hostile 
invasions; but the Araxes would, probably, before this time, 
have effected their destruction, conformably with the charac¬ 
ter of this impetuous river, familiar to every classical reader 
from the words of Virgil, “pontem indignatus Araxes.” 
(iEneid. lib. viii. v. 728). I shall not here attempt to inquire 
whether on or near the site of these modern structures, stood 
the ancient bridges which “indignant Araxes” was “com¬ 
pelled” to bear, by Xerxes, Alexander and Augustus^ 16 ). 


It was observed in p. 47, that Sha'ii Abba’s removed the 
inhabitants of Julfa to a spot in the suburbs of Isfahan, which 
they distinguished by the name of their old Armenian resi¬ 
dence. Of the few householders that now remain in the ori final 
Julfa, five or six came to solicit my interest with the Ambassa¬ 
dor; representing their extreme poverty; the oppression they 
suffered in contributing to the levies of serbazi troops, and 
requesting through his influence, au amelioration of ’their 
wretched state. They informed me that near the town was 
an 11 an . c ^ n J t P la ^ e of Christian worship, (.which the Persiaaa 
called Kelisia Latim, or the “ Latin church;”) another I have 
already mentioned, as completely decayed; and the people 
it was said, generally assembled in a small gumbed or tower 
of very simple and rude construction, for the performance of 
their religious ceremonies. Here I remarked that whole 
families slept in the open air, not merely on the roofs of 
houses, (a common practise elsewhere during the warm wea 
ther), but on mats 01 carpets spread near the river side 
Both men and women, (it must be considered that they were 
pool ) seemed to have made, when retiring at night scarce! v 
any alteration in the dress which they had worne durino- 
day; and some little boys and girls enjoyed the luxnrv ^ 
aknost perfect nakedness. This at S&. when seUinJ 
Oft about three o’clock in the morning,1 saw ’landlord 




-- — O. 

( 19 Quern pontibus nixus e«t Xerxp* * 

let it; quern flumiim increment;, rupernnt; quem DoTt^A C< " ^ ,e3 ? nd ? r magnus pontem 
See rhe commentary of Servius on tiJ r P stea Augustus firmiore nonte li^avit ' 

js siiv. l °i virgii: * s, 

(1»L !>. “Pontemque pati cogelur Araxes,” L Jam P ontls Araxes,” and Claudian, 
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reposing on a nammed in the garden, his wife sitting up beside 
him, apparently just awaking, wrapped in a white sheet, and 
nursing an infant, whilst other children slept at her side. 
Many similar groups may be seen by those who travel among 
the dwellings of Asiatick peasants, during the intense heat of 
summer. At Julfa 1 found it necessary to leave the door and 
windows of my room open all the night; it did not therefore 
much surprise me to discover in the morning an old familiar 
cat purring on my bed, and five or six lambs, besides several 
chickens, collected near it; they had frequently visited me 
the day before. 

We departed from Julfii about ten o’clock at night, and 
reached Nukhjuun, or more correctly, Nalchcku6n ( 17 ), on the 
seventh, a little before six in the morning; thedistance between 
those places may be estimated at twenty-six or twenty-eight 
miles ; the road in general, being very good, but intersected 
by many streams. When nearly half-way, the dawn not 
having yet appeared, we were alarmed by a sudden call from 
fStmie men concealed among bushes close to the road side. 
sjVflugTAFA the Tatar answered, and almost immediately after 
discharged his long-barrelled pistol, (such as the Turks so 
generally wear in their girdles), directly at the spot whence 
the voice had issued ; and recommended that we should gallop 
on a few hundred yards, apprehending that robbers might 
be kins in wait for us. What was the result of his shot we 

n • . 

never heard ; but it is probable that the lives or many innocent 
persons are thus sacrificed through that precipitancy and 
culpable promptness of the Turks in using their long knives 
and pistols. Nakhchuun, as seen from the path by which 
we approached it, offered to the eye nothing more than a flat 
line of trees and gardens, mud houses, and ruined walls, with 
a qumbed or edifice, that shall hereafter be more particularly 
described. But over the left or western end of this line ap¬ 
peared the majestick Ararat, distant fifty or sixty miles, yet 

( ll ) The orthography of this name is thus ascertained in the Diet. Burhan Kateu, 

aa\.' } dVir* 4 Oi/ ‘ i i 

“ Nakhchuun "t AukhchtVan >, s|> It with tin Persian letter chini n : wuu, and equi- 
“ valent in metre to the word Marzebdn, is the name of a certain place and territory*” 

3 K 
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seemingly near; and in tliis point of view resembling an im¬ 
mense pyramid; the summit and part of the sides covered 
with an eternal snow; whilst the base was enveloped and con¬ 
cealed in mist. W hen one of our party first pointed towards 
A'griddgh and said “That is the mountain on which the ark 
“ (Koshti-Nuhh or the ship of Noah) rested,” I 

looked in vain for some moments all around the general range 
of hills; butat length discovered its white head exalted high 
above them among the heavens, and apparently separated 
from the horizon by a thick volume of clouds. Its evening 
aspect 1 sketched when the snow and inequalities of the sides 
were lost in shade, (See Plate LXXIX); and afterwards 
during the progress of my journey delineated, from different 
places, its greater and lesser ridge, as will appear in the same 
plate. We met near the town, eight or ten horsemen who 
had come out to welcome us; one of them informed me that 
the governor was then at Tabriz ; and they conducted us 
through the burial-place, and across a fine stream of limpid 
water, on which had once been a handsome bridge, (the ruins 
of eight or nine brick arches still remaining), to our respective 
manzels. Mine was a very good house, where I found an 
ample breakfast provided; excellent bread, eggs, milk and 
butter; besides cherries, apricots and apples; served up in 
bowls and dishes of the finest old porcelain, or real china- 
ware. In the evening I received a visit from the governor’s 
brother; a young man who held the rank of Sarhang (ujCus,-) 
or field officer, under the new military Nizam or system 
of European discipline, directed by Major Christie. The 
principal monument of antiquity here, according to his re¬ 
port, was a lofty gumbed or tower, with inscriptions in some 
unknown character; and near Naklichuan several pieces of 
money had been found, which he pronounced coins of Daki- 
anhs ; a name, as I afterwards perceived, bestowed by the 
people of this country on all the ancient medals which they 
did not understand; these, he said, were commonly given to 
women or children, who wore them as ornaments. In the 
course of our conversation, I learned from this intellioent 
Sarhang that at A'rdubdd^ (about twelve farsangs distant) 
a certain tree, of the elm species, supposed to be more than 
one thousand years old, (its vast trunk being hollow from 
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decay, but the upper branches still flourishing), was almost 
worshipped by the inhabitants of that place, who protected 
it from injury with superstitious care; observing towards it 
the respect due to a pir or venerable and aged personage of 
religious celebrity; and he added, that persons when afflicted 
by the tab-u-larz (jJ 3 (fever and ague), or any other 

malady, placed themselves before this tree and fancied that 
they beheld the figure of a jin or preternatural being, among 
its leaves, or in the combinations of its branches; and then 
invoking it, fastened on its boughs, rags or small pieces of 
their clothes, as 1 have before remarked, concerning the trees 
called dirakht i fazl , (See Vol. I. Append. No. 9)- There 
were, also, he said, in the neighbouring mountains, several 
rude stones regarded by the peasants with a degree of respect 
almost equal to that in which they held the famous tree of 
Aurdubad; all this he condemned as remains of the ancient 
but-peresti (^JL^. i^) or idolatry, still lingering in this country 
since the time when Noah and his family descended into it 
from Mount Ararat. Another person spoke of a ruined 
Atesh-kh/mch (^UjljI) or “ Fire-temple,” five or six farsangs 
distant from Nakhchuan; but unfortunately, like the tree and 
stones above-mentioned, which I longed much to visit, not 
situate on, nor very near, the line of my intended journey. 

It was now reported to me by Kari'mBeg (ujlw pj), the 
chief Persian groom, (who, from the commencement of our 
expedition, assumed the dignity of Mir-dkhur (>! j*«) or 
“Master of the Stables”), that our horses required this night’s 
and the next day’s rest. I resolved therefore to defer until 
morning my examination of the gumbed and other ruins in 
Nakhjemin; meanwhile contenting myself with the prospect 
of Ararat, which I sketched a little before sunset, from a spot 
South-Eastward of the town. Thus seen, the magnificent 
mountain appeared as I have already described it in the 
morning view; differing solely through the effect of sunshine, 
which at an early hour showed the snow upon its summit, 
but now illuminating only the western side, left in uniform 
shade, of a dark blue or misty colour, that face which was 
visible from 1<! akhchuan; the clouds of evening and the distant 
horizon being gloriously tinted by the setting rays. Neither 
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•were the two ridges, nor the inequalities of Ararat discerni¬ 
ble; all seemed blended or tore-shortened into the form of a 
pyramid, having its base longer than the sides; but as we sub¬ 
sequently advanced along it in a North-Westein duection, 
the two summits seemed gradually to separate, as I have 
endeavoured to express in the outlines accurately delineated, 
on the plain of Shcrhr and at Iravan, (See PI. LXXIX). 

On the eighth, I began soon after six o’clock to explore the 
town of Nakhchuhn , extensive even in decay; by far the 
greater part consisting of ruins; a nong these were numerous 
remains of excellent houses, and in the deserted streets a 
limpid stream wlm h had supplied fish for my last dinner. 
The gumbcd already mentioned, comprised a spacious vaulted 
chamber, the brick walls of which were perfectly bare inside; 
but it exhibited, on the outside, a Cufi inscription, of blue 
glazed tile-work, much defaced Beyond, were the ruins of 
a mosque with two cylindrical towers or mindrehs; the front of 
this edifice presented three Cufi inscriptions; one resting 
horizontally over the door-way, in blue tile-work; the other 
two perpendicularly placed at the sides, were in raised cha¬ 
racters of plain brick. Both these edifices I sketched (as in 
PI. LXXVI). Amid such a scene of decay and desolation, it 
afforded some pleasure to meet three or four young women, 
who, alter a slight affectation of holding up their veils, dis¬ 
played faces extremely pretty; but since our departure from 
Tabriz , I had remarked a gradual decrease of prudery. The 
females did not heie, as sometimes in the southern provinces 
of Persia, seem disconcerted when we rode by theii houses 
about sunrise,and saw them reclining on cmisl^Jorwooden 
frames covered with carpets, or felt nammeds ; or lying 
under lehafs (<_JW) or quills, on the flat roof. Nakhchudn\ 
where we'suflered much from heat, is liable in winter to intense 
cold. People of the lower classes, as in almost every place 
between this and Cazvin , speak Turkish only; even a man of 
genteel rank who visited me here, did not converse in Persian 
with ease or fluency. 

The name Nakhjewdn or Nakhchudn , as perhaps 

liioi e conectly spelt, S ee p. 433), sufficiently agrees with 
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2V axouana (Ncgovava), as Ptolemy (Lib. V. c. 13), called this 
place in the second century; imitating, without doubt, the 
original pronunciation of the Armenians themselves, which, 
probably, was Nakfidzhuvan (or like it), for so one of their 
writers, Moses Choienensis fHist. p. 71), in the fifth century, 
entitled this city, which his countrymen believed to have 
been founded by Noah immediately after the deluge. Bv an 
ecclesiastical author it is styled Nakhidshevdn , or “the first 
“ place of descent,” in allusion to the patriarch's coming 
down from the ark; and this signification is preserved by 
Josephus in a Greek word( 18 ). The Persian Geographer, 
Hamdallah, though well acquainted with the history of 
Noah, transmitted through the Koran, ascribes the buildino of 
Nakhchudn B \hua'mC u u'bi n (^L A ^?^). 

he places n m long. 81-15, and lat. 38-40; notices its brick 
edifices; the wheat, cotton and fruits, and the fair-complex- 
ioned inhabitants of this city; to which, he says, appertained 
some territories and strong castles, such as Alenjck ( 

Surmari (^U,^), Mughan and others. He must, how-* 
ever, allude rather to the rebuilding than to the original 
foundation of Nakhchuan; since not only Ptolemy, but even 
Moses ot Chorene, had already noticed it before the birth of 
Baiuia'm Chu'bi'n, who rendered himself conspicuous 
about the close of the sixth century, and is called by our 
historians “Varamus.” We learn from Sa'dkk Isfaua'ni 
that the monastery of OucliKelisiAi , or the “Three Churches,”’ 
belonged to Nakhjmdn ( 19 ); and from Moses Chorenensis that 

( ,8 i As Whiston remarks (in a note on Mos. Choreu Hist. \rm. iii> I. c. 29, p. 71). 
The passage of Josephus to which he alludes, i' A 7 rofiarifpiov fievroi tov tottov tovtov 
A pf.it.vioL KuXovaiv. (Antiq. I. 3). Whether the two Iasi syllables were pronounced 
jewan , chuan <»r sliivun , both Persians and Armenians, as far as could judge, invari¬ 
ably accented the first syllable with a short a, as in our word buttle or animal* 

English gentlemen, however, who had learned Persian in India, always wrote milch, and 
pronounced it as if accented with our short u in nut , cup, asouud not authorized either 
by the Armenian or Persian orthography. 

( ,9 ) j j\ (MS. Tukivim)* 

“ Aahkjewfin is in the province of Azerbaijan, add comprehends (he Three Churches of 
- the Christians ” He places Ihe city in iong. 81 0 ; lat 39-30, a position but slightly 
differing from that assigned by Nassir ad d i’n, Ulugh Brig and Hamdallah,. 
Ptolemy places it (A r axuana ) in long. 78*50; lat. 42-45, 
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Maraud was comprehended among its territories, (Geogr. p. 
360). Both places are assigned by Persian Geographers to 
the province of Azerbaijan, although separated from eacli 
other by that great natural boundary, the river Araxes; and 
they are connected in some degree by the tradition which 
relates that Noah was interred at Nakhchudn, and his wife at 
Maraud ; this I heard at both places, and it was noticed in 
the seventeenth century by Tavernier, (Voyages de Perse, 
Liv.I. p. 43, 1679). When Guillaume de Rubruquis visited 
Naxuatn in 1253, returning from the embassy on which he 
had been sent bv Louis the ninth; that city, once very beau¬ 
tiful and the capital of a great kingdom, was even then in 
such a state of ruin caused by the Tatars and Saracens, that 
of eight hundred Armenian churches, two only, and those 
very small, existed in his time( 20 ). 

We proceeded on our journey in the evening, and rode 
for almost two miles among the ruins of Nakhchudn, whilst 
the sun, setting behind Ararat, again delighted me with the 
gorgeous display which 1 have already attempted to describe; 
that mountain still retaining its pyramidical appearance. 
But when day broke and we had advanced several farsangs 
on our way, its greater and lesser summits were distinctly vis¬ 
ible, and I sketched them (See Pl.LXXIX) from theC 'heincn- 
i-Sherur( 21 ). This is an extensive and beautiful plain said 
to comprise twenty-six villages and watered by numerous 
streams, of which some might be styled considerable rivers, 
and all seemed as if alive with the multiplicity offish. We 
crossed at least fifty drains or channels, and saw probably an 
hundred more, contrived for the distribution of water; and so 
thoroughly was this tract of country irrigated that it produced 
the most luxuriant herbage, and abundant crops of rice, wheat 
and barley, besides cotton and castor plants; even the spots 
that had not been cultivated, yielded flowers and shrubs of 




it 


C°) " Une certame ville nommfce Naxuam &c. See the “ Vosage de Rubruu 
Tarlane,' chap. II. p. 142; edit, de Bergeron, a la llaye, 1735. 


uis en 


V) By many Persians called Shei'iil, according to the vulgar inter* 

change of / and r. It is the •• Campus Sarurensis” of Mos. Chorea. (Geogr. p. 361). 
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various kinds, in wild profusion. This ample and fertile 
plain, which one historian calls the “ Sherur of Nakhchudn” 
was the scene of a remarkable battle in 1531, (A. H. 907), 
when twenty thousand Turcomans were slaughtered by the 
victorious Persians! 22 ). In most of the villages we saw tame 
storks, and many very large and fierce-looking dogs. 


Our intended manzel was Yangijan; but all the houses were 
deserted through dread of those soldiers whom we had left at 
the Araxes; for the march of Persian and Turkish troops 
through a friendly country is often felt as an evil almost equal 
to the progress of a hostile army. After a fatiguing ride, 
therefore, of twelve hours, we proceeded five or six miles 
farther and alighted early on the ninth at Dudongah (<&jjj), 
distant from Nalchchudn about torty miles. To refresh our 
horses we remained in the mean village of Dudongah, torment¬ 
ed by heat, fleas, and gnats, until two o’clock on the tenth, 
when, the morning being yet dark, we set out and reached 
Deve/u (jhj), after a journey of nearly 28 miles, chiefly on a 
parched and barren plain without trees or houses. I was 
lodged in a hovel the least filthy of Develu, and gladly quit¬ 
ted it soon after midnight, proceeded about seven and twenty 
miles and arrived at Iravdn early on the eleventh( 23 ). Near 

(**) See the MS. Aulum A'rai Abbasi, (Vol. I), in the history of Ismaail Pa'd- 
SHA'H (A&jU. the passage beginning 

6j\asXjjjJ j 

For the number of killed in this battle the author refers to a very celebrated Chronicle 
the Tarikh Jehiin A'ra, composed by Ahmed al Ghafa ri. This rare manuscript 
I have examined and verified the quotation. Some of the Turcoman chiefs are enu¬ 
merated by Ghafa'ri who adds that ^£>0 jij J\jb “they were 

u slain with twenty thousand other persons/* 

( 23 ) Nearly half-way between Devtlu and Iravdn , and not far from the monastery 
of Couer Virab , some ruins, (which I suppose we must have passed in the dark), were 
regarded by the Armenians in Chardin’s time as remains of ancient Artaxata, (Voyages, . 
II. p. 229). The present name Ardashal or Ardasht , seems to confirm this opinion; 
but Strabo (lib. xi), places Artaxata on the very bank of the Araxes, from which the 
ruins are distant several miles: and M. de la Porte duTheil, (See the excellent French 
translation of Strabo, in quarto, Tome IV p. 321, note 2, Paris, 1814), doubts whether 
the true position is actually known; “ et peutetre ne connoit on pas, au juste, Pent- 
X* placement qu'elle occupoit.” On the authority of Captain Monteith, a situation 
corresponding better to Strabo’s description, is indicated by Mr. Morier (Trav. II. p. . 
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this city we met Captain Monteith, with a party of his horse- 
artillery, Persians whom he had excellently trained in the 
European style. They accompanied us to the town where 
I found apartments prepared in the palace ot IIuse i n Kh v'n 
( W U a member of the royal Kajar tribe, governor of 

this province, and Serddr j or General, commanding on 
the North-Western frontiers; a situation of high importance, 
as the Russians, now enemies, had established their outposts 
near his camp, which was about twenty miles from Iravan. 
Thither I immediately despatched a messenger, requesting 
from the Serddr such a guard of soldiers as might protect 
me through some part of the country, much infested, as ru¬ 
mour stated, by wandering Curds and other robbers Mean¬ 
while I learned that the security and advantages resulting 
from this general’s government of Iravan had within a lew 
years increased the population from four thousand inhabi¬ 
tants to thirteen or fourteen thousand. Yet half of the streets 
appeared filled with ruined houses ; but the citadel was in 
most perfect condition, and reckoned stronger than an y other 
fortress in the Sha'ii’s dominions. From the window of my 
room I observed in the river Zangi flowing below it, many 
trouts of considerable size; this fine stream abounds also with 
carp; but is said to be contaminated in its course through a 
neighbouring territory by theaccession of unwholesome water. 


In the name of this place, Irvdn written and generally 
pronounced as of three syllables (the second short) Iravan , 
Erivdn or Iroudn, we may, perhaps, discover a clue to the 
date of its original foundation, if credit be due to Moses of 
Chorene, who in the filth century after Christ composed his 
Armenian History; he informs us (Lib. II. e. 39) that Eruand 
or Ekouand, a prince contemporary with the last Darius, 
king of Persia, erected three cities; one called after him 
Eruanda-kerta, or kert, (“ Eruand’s town/’) may probably, 
be this of which we now speak. The Armenians, however* 




J5J\" n , d , m(leed Char,lm lnmself believes (but erroneously), that ano-her place 
(Nafchchuan), was Artaxala Voyaae. II. 305. Rouen, 1723 From Mr Morier’s 
account of ilie rums wlm-h he saw at Ardasht, chiefly -inounds of decayed mud walls ” 
my regret tor having passed them unobserved, is considerably abated. 
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who seldom forget their great ancestor Noah, imagine that 
Er/van, signifying “apparent/’ must express the region which 
firs ' presented itself to the Patriarch’s view when he descend¬ 
ed irom Mount Ararat. (* 4 ). The ingenious Anquetil suggests 
a resemblance between the name of Erivuii and Eerieneveedjo, 
or It an vedj , a place celebrated in the Zendavesta for une¬ 
qualled beauty and antiquity, being the first produced by 
Ormuzd, or the great principle of good, (Zendav. Tome I. 
part 2, pp. 26‘3, 264, 301) I am aware also, that in the 
meagre and unsatisfactory map of Armenia Major, prefixed 
by those learned brothers, the Winstons, to their edition of 
Moses Chorenensis, Erivan is described as the representative 
of ancient^ Valanapata. Yet Chardin (Tome II. p. 224; 
Rouen, 1723), thinks 'the origin of Erivan comparatively 
recent, because it does not exhibit any monuments of anti- 
qudy, but a deficiency in this respect, (as 1 have before 
observed), may sometimes prove a very fallacious criterion 
It has been conjectured, that this place is the Terva (tw,«) 
or 1 tolemy, (Lib. V. c. 13), and if we might suppose that in 
manuscript copies ol his work, the Greek T, by an elongation 
of its horizontal stroke, had been written for 1, (and we know 
already that his copyists have put T for T, see p. 410), as 
strong a resemblance would be found between Terva and 
Truvan , as between many other ancient and modern names, 
of which the identity has never been disputed. In geogra¬ 
phical situation the coincidence is almost perfect; if with 
Ptolemy we describe Terva in long. 78-0, lat. 41-50; and 
Ir avail, according to Chardin, in "long. 78-20; lat. 41-15. 
This place is but brieflly noticed by Sa'dkk Isfaha'ni he 
merely says that ^ 3 ^ j J.,\) “hvhn or 

Atman, equivalent in metre to Kairwan, is a fortress of Ar- 
“ menia,” I did not know whilst on the spot, that Iravan 
bears on the gold and silver coins struck in its mint, the title 
of Chukhur Saad ; a rial which afterwards fell into my hands 
at Amdsiah, exhibits this inscription, fPpo uj, 

“Coined at the Chukhur Saad , Irav&n , in the year 1225,” 

. “ Sl. ia J. e2io is,a P lim ° apparuit 'Hoe cu desccuderit ex Monte Ararat.” See 

" Vdloltes*' Diet. Arm. p. 273. 

3 L 
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(A. D. 1810); and I learned that in the Turki language, 
Chukhur signified a place of abode, (perhaps also of sepul¬ 
ture), and that Saad was the name of some distinguished 
personage( 25 ). Here my own inquiries proved unsuccessful 
respecting ancient medals found near Maraud , (See p. 422); 
and, as usual, erroneously supposed by the people of this 
country, to be money coined by Dekianus; but one of the 
Persian grooms procured for me at Iravdn a silver medal 
(delineated in PI. LIX), exhibiting on one side the head of 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia; and on the reverse these 
words, APiAPAOor eytebov basiaeav 

During the eleventh we were much annoyed by flies, 
which in great numbers and variety, caused painful tumours 
on the lace, hands and legs. Next day, my messenger re¬ 
turned, and brought me a polite invitation, from the Serdar 
or general ; who promised the guard that I had requested. 
Accordingly, on the thirteenth, having detached most of our 
party, with the heavy baggage and spare horses, under Mus¬ 
tafa’s care, to the Ouch Keltsiii or “Three Churches,” I set 
out early with Captain Monteith, Mr. Price, the Mehmhndar, 
and two or three servants; and proceeded to Ashtarek, ot 
which the population, it was said, had decreased, within a 
few years, from one thousand families to twenty; all ot the 
Armenian faith. At this romantick and beautiful place, 
distant from Iravan about thirteen miles, (and watered bv a 
fine stream abounding with trout), we breakfasted, and ex¬ 
amined the old churches and houses built of stone; then went 
on five or six miles, in a direction almost northerly, and 
alighted at the Persian camp, pitched not very far from the 
mountains of Aligaz and Abaran. 

♦ _____ 


-- - - ...w MMjvmmg luiuury, 
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I was graciously received by the Serdar , who assigned for 
my accommodation the magnificent and ample tent,belonging 
to his brother; furnished with rich hangings and splendid 
carpets. Here various refreshments were provided, and the 
mditary bustle of the surrounding scene afforded me much 
gratification. The troops encamped consisted of five hundred 
Persian, and one thousand Turcomdm horsemen; two keshuns 
or regiments of regular Serbazi foot-soldiers, amounting 
to fourteen hundred men; two thousand irregular tufanschis 
or musketeers ; and sixty-five artillery-men, with four guns. 
I was indebted for this statement to Captain Monteith; who, 
in the evening, accompanied me to the Serdars tent, where 
we partook of an excellent dinner, and sat above an hour 
enjoying the conversation ot f that general and his principal 
officers; who talked very pleasantly on various subjects. I 
learned that the Serddr governed in this country with most 
absolute sway; and enforced the strictest discipline, possess¬ 
ing not only the power of inflicting death, but of delegating 
that power to another. Having one day remarked some 
soldiers whom Captain Monteith had found it necessary to 
punish slightly, he with great coolness desired that gentleman, 
in future, to kill such culprits, if he should think proper. 
He dictated a letter to the Pasha ok' Kars, and an order which 
the Mehmandar was to take, commanding that Ka'sim Beio, 
the chief of Kard Kelaa, should attend me with a number of 
horsemen, sufficient for my protection from the farther bank 
of the Araxes to the Turkish frontier; no danger on this side 
of the river being apprehended. At sunset a guard of thirty 
men, uniformly clothed in watch-coats for the night duty, 
paraded with much regularity opposite our tent, and centinels. 
were stationed at the door,; a compliment probably intended 
for the Serdar’s brother, to whom the tent belonged. I ob¬ 
served in the camp several hundred English muskets and 
bayonets, all in most perfect condition; a circumstance re¬ 
sulting from the pecuniary fine levied on those who either 
lost or injured, even accidentally, any part of their arms; to 
this penalty was generally added, a proportionate number of 
blows. In the system of manual exercise, it appeared that 
the Persian regiments had been chiefly instructed by French 
officers. The word of command was sometimes given in the. 
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Turkish language, and several Russian prisoners were em¬ 
ployed to teach the drummers. I heard that amidst the 
neighbouring mountains of Aligaz, many religious persons 
had come to reside from the most remote parts of Hindustan. 
Those mountains produce fine herbage and various plants of 
extraordinary medicinal properties; and abound in streams, 
■among which rises the river Kard sd or “black water.” 

They yield also, sulphur and salt-petre; this oozes from the 
stone in pieces resembling icicles. The pious Indians have 
chosen some verdant little spots for dwelling-places, and per¬ 
form their devotions in caves and fissures of the rocks. Fiom 
those heighths of Aligaz , a keen and violent wind blew for 
some hours; and although the tent in which I slept was lined 
with hangings, yet the nocturnal cold rendered additional 
bed-clothes necessary. During many nights before, even the 
thinnest sheet seemed superfluous. 


On the fourteenth, we mounted our horses at an early hour; 
and Captain Montieth having obligingly consented to accom¬ 
pany me, we passed near Ashtarek, the beautiful village before 
mentioned, and alighted at the monastery of Armenian 
Christians; where we were received by the Monks with much 
hospitality, after a ride of sixteen miles; this edifice being 
distant from Aslitarek about ten miles, and nearly as much 
from Iravan. It is styled by the Armenians Edshmiazhin, 
and constitutes, with two others in its vicinity, what the Turks 
have long called Utch or Outch Kelisid, the'“Three Church¬ 
es;” for this name occurs in the history of Taimu'r, com¬ 
posed nearly four hundred years ago by Su krif Ali 
Yezdi( 26 ). This monastery has been already well described 
by ingenious travellers; the view and plan given by Chardin 
render it unnecessary for me to offer any minute account. 
We were lodged in commodious apartments; furnished with 
chairs and tables, which now seemed articles of considerable 


« Ke/fJiiof^khTJ:^ l3 ° 4, “ havil?gpassed -Ahshgard, rested at night in the Ouch 
r B rnm k ,'. U * Ch ' 3) K ^^W O li ' W# & \ji ^ j! , 

,T T IT, " 1 ’"' " TT »'■ -"other oSasd.'Sgfi'J 

"" 0uch *>V dlj ‘! and held hi; court there several days. 
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luxury ; close to the windows of my room were three very 
large willow trees, growing in the garden, through which 
flowed a rivulet of limpid water. We were fortunate in 
meeting here the Padre Serafim , who had been educated at 
Rome, and spoke Italian and French; he had also learned a 
little English whilst living at Baghdad with Mr. Rich, there 
Resident on the part of our East India Company. At one 
o’clock, the worthy monks served up an abundant collation. 
The dishes and plates were of China, and we were feasted 
with delicious cream, fine bread, butter, cheese and caviar , 
and profusely regaled with wine. Soon after this repast, it 
was intimated that the Supreme Bishop, generally entitled 
Catliolicus or Patriarch, intended to honour me with a visit. 
1 had previously heard that he was in a very infirm state of 
health, and therefore expressed my wish of saving this vene¬ 
rable prelate any trouble concerning a matter of ceremony, 
and proposed to wait upon him at his own apartments. This 
offer proved acceptable; and, in the evening at seven o’clock, 
I was introduced to the Patriarch in a long and handsome 
room, at the upper end of which a high arm-chair was placed 
for me; near this were some other chairs, lower and smaller; 
but the Patriarch himself and three of his bishops sat on 
nammeds in the Persian manner, whilst several ot the inferior 
clergy and monks stood in respectful silence. During this 
interview, Father Serafino acted as interpreter, for the Patri¬ 
arch did not understand any language but Armenian, although 
he had travelled in Russia, and passed some time in India. 
He mentioned Lord Cornwallis with much respect. Le¬ 
monade having been presented in beautiful porcelain cups, 
I returned to my own chamber, where, at eight o’clock, our 
reverend hosts fully evinced their persevering hospitality in a 
sum pious dinner; the table being covered with a white cloth 
of very fine texture, and amply furnished with china plates 
and dishes, napkins, forks, and silver spoons ; among other 
dainties, this feast comprised fowls dressed with curry-pow der, 
carp, pillaw of lamb, and a plumb-pudding. The dessert 
consisted of fresh fruits and admirable sweet-meats; comfits 
made at Haleb or Aleppo , and others brought from Baghdad . 
There was red Georgian \ me of very pleasant flavour, besides 
white, the produce of common Armenian grapes; French 
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brandy, and arrack of peculiar strength, whilst, with polite 
attention to English taste, Father Serajino provided a bottle 
of excellent Port. But in these luxuries neither would he nor 
any of his brethren participate; this, according to their mo- 
nastick institutions, being a season of rigid abstinence. 

Next day, with Captain Monteith, who had often visited 
this convent, I examined the principal church; of which the 
inside offered to view, a confused mass of' painting and gild¬ 
ing that reached to the very ceiling, yet such as in general 
effect was not wholly devoid of grandeur The pictures 
mostly represented extraordinary figures of saints, with 
attendant devils; one saint appeared as if hair had grown over 
all his body We saw the altar piece, a lamp burning, and 
some thrones of inlaid work. This Christian church, placed 
nearly on the line that separates two nations,generally hostile, 
and suffering at various times from Turks, Persians and Rus¬ 
sians, has been saved, probably through a superstitious vene¬ 
ration, from total ruin. The monks were much favoured by 
many of the former kings; Sha'h Abba's endowed their 
monastery with a considerable sum of money, and impre¬ 
cated curses on any of his successors who should molest 
them. Their powerful neighbour the Serddr , who in my' 
hearing described the holy fathers as good and pious men, 
has always treated them with kindness, allowing a guard of 
two hundred soldiers whenever necessary for their protection; 
declining the presents which they offered to him; paying them 
frequent visits ; and, though a Musalmdn , soliciting their 
prayers on any enterprize of importance. The-prince, Ab¬ 
ba s Mi kza , also, has declared himself to be their friend; 
and lately punished, in an exemplary manner, three or four 
sacrilegious thieves, who had stolen a few trifling articles from 
the convent, by burying them alive with their°heads down¬ 
wards; or, as a Persian expressed it to me, them with 

their legs in the air, mid shdkh-i-dirakht -U, JJu), 

“ ,lke the forked branches of a tree.” Yet the monks, it was 
confidently said, had refused to comply with Abba's Mi’it- 
za s request, by suppressing, or removing to some less con¬ 
spicuous situation, a picture which 1 must here notice with 
due censure, as disgracing the church-door over which it wns 
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placed; a picture equally contemptible on account of its 
mean execution, as offensive in its subject; an attempt to 
exhibit the Almighty himself under a form not only deficient 
in beauty, grace or majesty, but absolutely ridiculous; the 
painter, it would seem, having taken for his model some mis¬ 
erable, aged and decrepit mendicant( 27 ). At four o’clock, 
the Patriarch honoured me with a visit at my own room; nine 
or ten of his clergy attended him; they remained but a quarter 
of an hour, after which dinner was served. It had been pro¬ 
posed by the worthy fathers to entertain us with a feast, 
prepared in tents pitched for that purpose, at a distance of 
seven or eight miles; but this I declined, being apprehensive 
that it might occasion delay, and extremely anxious to proceed 
on my journey, notwithstanding the good cheer and kind 
treatment we enjoyed. Accordingly, about seven o'clock 
in the evening, we set out from Edshmiazin , where, during two 
days, I had been induced almost to fancy myself in some 
European monastery or college, from the appearance of 
crucifixes, fat old priests walking in the square, hooded 
Monks, students in their black gowns, boys reciting their 
lessons, the singing of psalms, the chiming of bells, and other 
circumstances. 


After a ride of two or three miles, 1 took leave of Captain 
Monteith; who, with Padre Serafino and some others of the 
Armenian clergy, had accompanied us so far on the way. 
To Captain Monteith I w r as much indebted , not only for the 
pleasure of his company, but for the most polite attention on 
every occasion, and for much valuable information respecting 
several remote parts of Persia which he had explored, more 
especially the interesting province of Kh&zistdn or Susiana. 

C) For this abominable picture, regarded by the Muhammedans as perfectly blas¬ 
phemous, I should have recommended the substitution of some historical scripture-pie cc 
which all could understand, and which could not offend any, such as Noah s descent 
from the neighbouring mountain of Ararat; a subject locally appropriate, since tradition 
has indicated the site of this church, as the very spot where that Patriarch offered a 
sacrifice on the first altar erected after the deluge. But it were presumptuous to expect 
that my suggestion should influence those, on whom the expressed wish of Abba's 
Mi'kza' had no effect Yet they might consider that this prince is more accustomed 
to command than to request; that he is heir to the Persian crown, and that should they 
lose his favour through an absurd obstinacy, the slightest symptom of his displeasure 
might be the signal for their destruction. 
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We continued our journey the whole night, and until two 
o’clock on the morning ot the sixteenth, when, apprehending 
some danger from fords which it was necessary to pass, we 
halted during the darkness; then at day-break mounted our 
horses again, and went on to the Araxes; near this we met 
the guard which had been ordered tor our protection by the 
Serdar; forty armed men under the command of Ka sim 
Beig. With this chief and his troop of horsemen, we rode 
across the river, here almost three feet deep, and distant from 
the Three Churches about one and twenty miles; forming 
what geographically and naturally might be styled, the 
boundary of Persia and Turkey; but this did not seem to 
accord exactly with the political line of partition. We sub¬ 
sequently crossed the river in other inflexions; and I found, 
even beyond them, the Siiah’s supremacy, or rather his in¬ 
fluence, still acknowledged for several miles; though, during 
the space often or twelve farsangs, the country was constantly 
subject, as usual on frontiers, to depredations. Here the 
Curdi pillagers abounded; and I shall suppose the Persian 
province of Armenia, (for the ancient kingdom so named ex¬ 
tended considerably farther westward), to be at this place 
divided by the river Aras from the Turkish province of Rum; 
a denomination bestowed by Eastern writers on a vast expanse 
of territory, reaching f rom Georgia to the extremity of Syria 
on the borders of Egypt; and comprehending most of the 
regions situate between the Buxine and the Mediterranean 
Sea; the ancient Pontus, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, 
Galatia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Lydia and others( 28 ). 

Having crossed the Araxes on horseback, we proceeded 
four or five miles farther, and alighted at Kara Kelaa or the 

(") Hamdalia devotes the seventh chapter of his Persian Geography, to the 
description of Rdm. “This region," says he, “is hounded by the countries of 
“ Armen (or Armenia), Gurjestan (or Georgia), Sis; Misr or Eg\pt); Sham (Syria). 
4, and flit* sea ot Rum or Mediterranean ” ** 

CV j 3 j 

and lie accordingly describes as belonging to this province, ihe cities of SM» 
Amustuh (uU), Ant&kiah (or Antioch), Shemshat (U.r t A.) 

(or Samosata), Kunieh (Vj») (or Iconium), Kaisartah ( or C*sarea\ 

Malatiah &c. 
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“Black Castle;” an extraordinary edifice, standing boldly 
on the edge of steep and lofty rocks, immediately over a 
rapid and winding branch of that river, and commanding 
fine views along its noble stream. The walls 0 / stone-work, 
exceeded five feet in thickness; three door-ways gave admis¬ 
sion to the room where I was lodged ; and it received light, 
with air, through two large and square apertures; but there 
were neither doors, nor window frames. Here a good break¬ 
fast was provided, and I might have slept luxuriously on the 
rich carpet and soft nammeds that covered the floor, had not a 
multiplicity of tormenting flies and the excessive heat denied 
such repose; I therefore walked out and rambled among the 
numerous ruins of stone built houses, evincing that this place, 
now an inconsiderable village, was once of greater import¬ 
ance; and tradition vaguely dated its foundation at a remote 
period of three or four thousand years ; but no proofs were 
adduced in support of such antiquity ; although its general 
appearanee offered something grand, and what is commonly 
styled romantick ; it occupies, not improbably, the site of 
Ptolemy’s Armamara. I was now under the protection of Ka'- 
sim Beig, lord of this castle, and a border-chief; the subject, 
or at least friend of Fateh Ai.i Sha'h, though understanding 
only the Turkish language, and professing, (as an indignant 
Persian of the Shiah sect informed me), ihe Sunni heresy ; but 
with this accusation ii was difficult to reconcile the name of 
Ali, thus conspicuously branded on the left thigh of his 
spirited charger; this however might have been a private 
mark, or one merely distinguishing some particular breed of 
horses, without any allusion to that venerable personage, the 
son m law of Muhammed. It was whispered to me, that 
our last night’s march had not been effected without much 
danger from robbers ; but I learned at the same time, that 
Ka'sjm Bi ig entertained as a friendly guest at his castle, one 
of the Curdi chiefs ; a circumstance which would insure our 
safety whilst in this neighbourhood^ 9 ). 

^ 0 ^ 0 ^ 

(** 1 ii Plate LXXIX is a sketch of Ka'sim Bl:ig, which I marie on his first approach. 
This lord of the “ Black Castle/’ had passerl the meridian of life, but still possessed all 
the energy of youth, and managed his horse with considerable dexterity, tie wore the 
kf/lah or black lambskin cap, depressed so far backward, as to expose the greater part 

3 M 
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We set out soon after midnight, and at eleven o’clock on 
the seventeenth reached a small village of stone-built houses 
called, (from the city before described), Nakhchuan; having 
travelled above thirty miles over a country bleak and barren, 
without trees or houses, and crossed the Araxes in three or 
four places. When about half-way, at the toot of some hills 
which, it was said, bounded the Persian Empire, the Me/unfm- 
d&r congratulated me on our escape »n certain passes, where 
many travellers had been robbed and murdered by the Curds; 
and he was still relating some anecdotes of their ferocious 
cruelty, when several points of spears seemed to rise lroni 
the summit of an adjoining hill, and immediatel y after a party 
of Curd horsemen appealed full in view, and halted. This 
was a moment of doubt and suspense, perhaps even of alarm, 
on our part; for, although the number of those we saw did 
not exceed seventeen or eighteen, yet it was apprehended 
that a larger bod y might be lurking in ambush, on the other 
side of the mountain. Our apprehensions, however, were 
soon dispelled ; their chief, a young man whose spear was 
mounted with silver, gallopped forward alone; saluted us 
amicably, and said that he was sent by IIusein A'gha' to 
escort me as far as Kars. For this mark of attention I was 
indebted to the Serdar , between whose family and Husein 
A'ga'’s, some inter-marriages had established a close con¬ 
nexion. With our original party, the forty horsemen under 
Ka'sim Beig, armed with spears, swords and muskets, and 
the auxiliary Curds, we now constituted a numerous and 
formidable troop. We proceeded together over the kutel or 
steep and rugged mountain-road, then on a plain, after which 
we descended gradually towards the manzel or halting place. 
During this part of the journey, our Curdi friends amused us 
with mock combats, always in duels, galloping furiously, and 
throwing their spears or lances, and discharging pistols. An 
extraordinary head dress was worne by all these Curds; it 
appeared in front as a kind of bandage, generally embroid- 


of his forehead, and a scarlet bardni or “ rain cloak” was negligently thrown over his 
left shoulder, the ri"hl arm being thus unembarrassed and free for the exercise of his 
spear, which, although long and ponderous, he wielded with uncommon ^race. His 
stirrups hung lower than usual among either lurks or Persians, and his martial air and 
tall stately figure, might have become a Baron in the ages of Chivalry, 
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ered, fitting closely on the forehead and temples; behind it 
was a bag made of red cloth. Some wore the Arabian abba 
(Ut) or brown and white striped cloak, and their inner dress 
did not much differ from the Turkish; many carried sabres 
between the saddle and the thigh; every man was armed with 
two pistols at least, and a tew had three and even four Their 
spears or lances were from nine to ten feet long, the lower 
end pointed with iron, which on halting they stuck into the 
ground. Of some lances the shafts were hollow reeds, and 
of others rude sticks; but a few were made of solid and well 
turned w r ood. 

At the mean village of Nakhchuan , resembling the ancient 
city only in name, we were lodged in the best quarters that it 
afforded ; a large stable, in the midst of which was a square 
platform raised about three feet and inclosed with rails; these 
alone separated us from the cattle occupying the other part. 
But into this inclosure the cocks and hens, cats and dogs, 
little children and old women, our Curdi guards and some 
Turkish muleteers, frequently intruded. The water seemed 
not only bad but scarce, and we suffered much from heat and 
flies; the place however furnished that grateful beverage, ex¬ 
cellent milk; besides good bread, eggs and cheese. This 
village belonged to the Curds , although chiefly inhabited by 
Armenian Christians, and hence a messenger was despatched 
to Kars, soliciting permission from Abdallah Pa'sha' that 
we might enter the Turkish territory under his jurisdiction ; 
meanwhile it was intended that we should slowly proceed four 
or five farsangs on our way, to a place called Hdji Khalil 
(JjJ^ ; but this, on inquiry, we found had been lately 

ruined"and depopulated by the Curds. We therefore remained 
in tin stable of Nakhchuan, our horses being extremely fati¬ 
gued, until ten o’clock at night, when we set out, and on the 
eighteenth arrived about eight o’clock at Khaneh Kui, after 
a journey of twenty-nine or perhaps thirty miles; having 
passed many steep hills, and during some hours felt a consi¬ 
derable degree of chilness in the night air- We were twice 
alarmed by reports that Kara' Beig’s troop of robbers lay in 
wait to attack us; for that chief had recently declared himself 
hostile to Fateii Aei Siia'h; in consequence of which the 
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Serdar had solemnly vowed that he would annihilate him. 
Kara'Beig within three days hail cdmmitted depredations 
at some villages belonging to the Serdar , who immediately 
retaliated by sending Persian troops to pillage an equal num¬ 
ber on his territory. We learned also, that several fires seen 
blazing on distant hills during our two last nocturnal marches, 
were kindled by the Serddr’s patroles, or her awe Is nearest 

to the Russian out-posts. 


When I objected, at Khdneh Kui, to the accommodation 
provided for us in a stable, like that which we had occupied 
the night before, but more disgusting from the filth and smell 
of cattle, Mustafa the Tdtar candidly forewarned me that 
between this place and Constantinople I should be often glad 
to obtain shelter in worse. Here we remained until five 
o’clock in the evening, when a man very richly dressed, with 
some attendants carrying silver-mounted sticks, and two 
others with small kettledrums, all on horseback, arrived from 
Kars and delivered a message, by which the Pasha politely 
invited me to that city. AVe accordingly set off, and during 
the whole way, (about seven or eight miles), to the noise ol' 
the kettle drums, struck at very irregular intervals, my new 
Turkish companions, the Persian guards, and the Curds , ex¬ 
ercised theniselves and highly entertained me by running 
races, contending in single combat,and throwing their lances! 
until we halted neat the city, having met two fine horses 
splendidly caparisoned with gold and silver trappings; on 
one of these, sent by the Pasha as a compliment through me 
to the English Ambassador, I entered the town; whilst Hu- 
sein Iviia'n rode on the other, sent for him out of compli¬ 
ment to the Persian prince, by whom he had been appointed 
my Mehmdnddr. We were conducted through many wide 
streets and narrow lanes, and over a good stone-bridoe to 
thehouseof an Armenian, where the procession closed, much 
to my satisfaction. The room prepared for me was of small 
dimensions, yet contained many windows and cupboards* 

and being completely lined with boards, resembled the cabin 
of a ship. 


I 


It was fixed that on the nineteenth, about eleven o’clock 
should pay my respects to the PAshi; accordingly, at that 
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hour, the Mehmdnddr, Mustafa the Tatar , the Persian 
jiludars and mehters, with several of the Pasha’s officers, assem¬ 
bled near the house where I lodged, and we soon after pro¬ 
ceeded on horseback to the castle, situate on a hill,and by the 
Turks considered impregnable ; although after a memorable 
siege in the year 1386 “ it was sacked” by the troops of Tai- 
MU Rj “and levelled to the very ground,” as we learn from 
Sherif ad’di'n Alh 30 ). 1 remarked at the entrance a few 
pieces.of cannon. An usher or master of ceremonies intro¬ 
duced me into a large room where the Pasha sat, on a part of 
the boarded floor, raised about thirteen inches above the 
general level, and covered with soft cushions. He received 
me graciously, and desired that I might seat myself near him; 
several books lay on the lid of a small wooden box beside 
him, and over his head were suspended from the wall, a 
sword, a musket, and some long barrelled pistols, richly 
mounted with silver. Many servants in magnificent dresses 
stood at the door, and others handed coffee and pipes, of 
which the tubes made of cherry tree wood, were from five to. 
seven feet long, and the bowls rested in little saucers placed 
on the floor. The Pdshd seemed much pleased whilst read¬ 
ing the Ambassador’s letter; he expressed his regard for the 
English, and his readiness to facilitate as far as in his power, 
the intercourse subsisting by means of our couriers, between 
Constantinople and Persia. “ This, disposition,” said he, 
“1 have always manifested ; and as a proof shall mention, 
“that when one of those Tatarsfive or six months ago lost his 
“horse here, I bought another for him; yet the rascal told 
“your brother the Ambassador at Tehran , that he had pur¬ 
chased it with his own money.” The Pdshd next read the 
Serddr’s letter; then directed two of the officers present to 
furnish me with whatever I might ask, and concluded by 
saying that if my accommodation at the Armenian’s house 
was not sufficiently good, apartments should be immediately, 
prepared for me in the castle. Sherbet of delicious flavour 
and cooled with ice, was presented in very handsome glass, 

(^) His words are ^X*j b >ee the account of this 

siege in Petis de la Crpix’s translation, from the PersiauJiistory of Taimij'b, (Liy, I|;. 
cJiaj). 53). . 
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cups; and after this friendly interview I tookleave of Abdal- 
x ah Pasha". He seemed advanced in years; but his beard 
was of a reddish colour. Returning through this long and 
populous city, I remarked many good stone-built houses, 
with wooden balconies projecting four or live feet. The 
frames, also wooden, and the cross-barred work of the win¬ 
dows, in which glass was but little used, and the general style 
of construction, rendered this place more like an old-fash¬ 
ioned European town than any J had seen for a considerable 
time ; a few high chimnies would have made the resemblance 
still more strong. In some of the buildings much fine and 
well-cut stone was visible ; many houses exhibited boarded 
fronts, and several appeared lined with deal wainscot; few 
wanted upper stories and wooden staircases ; they seemed to 
rise on the steep mountain’s side to a considerable height, 
one above another. I saw three strong and handsome brid¬ 
ges of stone, and a fourth of wood, but from the great extent of 
Kars and the various inflexions of the river it is probable that 
there were more; I neglected to ascertain the exact number. 
This river, a branch of the Araxes or rather Harpasus of 
Xenophon, recognised in the modern name Harpasu, seemed 
to abound with fish. Some children bathing in it just before 
the windows of my room caught, within ten minutes, using 
only a small net and basket, nearly thirty of different sizes^ 
and a young Armenian presented me a carp recently taken 
and still alive, that weighed above two pounds. 


Kais by Byzantine writers called Kaphas been supposed 
to represent Chorsa , a city placed by Ptolemy (Lib. V. c. 13) 
in Long. 74-40, Lat. 42-30. But the situation at' Colsa (to 
which he assigns 78 degrees of Longitude and of Latitude 
39 (leg. 50 rain.) would more nearly correspond to that of 
Kars, as described by Tavernier, Long. 78-40, Lat. 42-0 
(Voyages, lav. I, p. 24, edit. 1679); and Sa'df.k IsfahaT^ 
removes it farther from the position of Ptolemy’s Chorsa; for 
lie informs us that “ Kars (written by the Persians or 
the Arabian manner) is a fortress in the territory 
ol Nakfyuan, and situate in Long. 81-0, Lat. 50-0'\ 31 ) - This 






( ) 1 and under the head of 

fewS'’ " e *" d u,,Jer,te urlis or latitudes ^ 
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place is not mentioned either in the Tables of Nasser acl din 
Tusi, nor of Ulugh Beig; but Hamdallah has not omitted, 
although he notices Kars but slightly. “It is,” says he, 
“according to the work entitled Mujmaa al held&n , a city 
“ distant two days journey from TefUs; the air is pure, and the 
“ crops of corn abundant,the soil being highly productive”! 32 ). 
I must however remark, that he describes Kars neither as a 
city of Armenia nor of Rum; but as one belonging to Geor¬ 
gia (Gurjestdn Jii w*/) and Abkhdz^ 33 ). 

Immediately after my return from the castle, I sent Mus¬ 
tafa with the Ambassador’s presents to Abdallah Pa's ha'; 
they consisted of a fine Cashmir shawl, a piece of light blue 
cloth, and an English spy-glass; to these I added from my 
own little stores, a bottle of strongly distilled cinnamon-water, 
in which th ePdshd had been taught to expect very wonderful 
medicinal virtues; all were arranged on a tray borrowed for 
the occasion; and proved very acceptable, as he expressed in 
a letter of thanks, compliments and offers of services. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the Tdtdr Agasi or chief courier, whose 
business was to furnish post horses, declared that a sufficient 
number could not conveniently be procured for me before 

(See the MS. Nuzhat al Colub, chop Vl> A margiuai commentator in my best copy 
of that work thinks it necessary to explain the concluding words of this passage -“Zemin, 
mertifiaa dared ” they signify, he tells us, that 

“ the produce which arises from that soil is good and plentiful/’ 

( M ) Some copies of H a m n all a H'sGeography (ch. vi) read Aijdz 5 others An jar 

(jls *^) 5 and the same confusion of diacritical points may be observed in different 
copies of Niza'mi's Secundtr ISdmeh , which informs us that this country was governed 

by a chief called Du'a'li (^\^) in ihe time of Alexander. It appears from Ham- 
dallah’s account to be same as Teflis ; and the orthography of its name is fixed by 

the Diet. Burhan Kdtea ; from this we learn that Abkhaz (jlsdl) is a province of 
which the inhabitants are mostly Christians and Fire worshipper* In the MS. 7 ahkik 
al Aar ab, (a work of Sa'dek Isfaha'ni), we also read that “ Abkhdz is a cit ti the 
“borders of Georgia; and that the whole territory is called |»v iln* samenami * 

«Xa3\j£w \j j LI* 

Haitou the Armenian associates Georgia with Abcas. (See Hist, Orient, de Haitow,, 
ch. x. in Bergeron's Collection). 
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the nest evening; but the Pashd, be said, bad commanded him 
to attend me on the journey, as tar as Arzerwn. Meauwhi o 
several officers and servants, under various denominations, 
crowded into my room, loudly demanding bakhshish 
or a pecuniary gratuity ; for this I referred them to Mustafa, 
who drove some away with violent scolding, and distributed 
among others a few pieces of silver money. To these suc¬ 
ceeded a party of more gentle and pleasing visitois, tivt or 
six Armenian women, ot whom one carrying an infant in hei 
arms, was eminently pretty. The old proprietor ot the house 
introduced these ladies, who examined with eager curiosity 
the frame and curtains of my camp-bed; the white English 
quilt and sheets; the canteens and other European articles ot 
my baggage. 

We remained at Kars during the twentieth, some delay 
having occurred in providing the requisite number ot post 
horses and mules. 1 gave to Ka'sim Beig, now setting out 
on his return to the “ Black Castle,” a letter, as he requested, 
recommending him to the Serd&r; besides a piece of cloth 
and a spy-glass, the present intended by the Ambassador tor 
Kara Beig, but which this predatory chieftain had forfeited 
by his hostile conduct. It was also judged necessary by the 
Mehmandar and Mustafa, that a small pecuniary recom¬ 
pense should be given to the yonng commander of our Curdi 
guards, whose services terminated here. Although the sur¬ 
rounding country seemed perfectly naked, yet in the city I 
remarked several tine trunks of fir-trees, drawn through the 
streets by oxen ; and learned that they had been brought from 
a forest through which we should pass on our way to Arzerum; 
it w.t added, that this forest served not unfrequently as the 
haunt of robbers. But we had little to apprehend, as the 
Topchi Bdshi , or chief officer of artillery, and nineteen well 
armed horsemen, were ordered by the Pasha to escort us the 
three first or most dangerous stages. 

We set out on the twenty-first at three o’clock after noon, 
and arrived at the village of Tosani{^ before nine. During 
this ride ot about twenty miles, the road, which was sufficiently 
good for any European carriage, lay wholly through a rich 
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and fertile tract of deep black soil, in a state of excellent cul¬ 
tivation. But the steep mountains about Kars seemed rockj r 
and barren; and of trees, we saw only three or four; these 
were willows, near that city. The two-wheeled carts, howe¬ 
ver, abounded; and we met several loaded with hay and corn, 
and others on which sat women and children returning with 
much apparent gaiety from their work; a scene which re¬ 
minded me of that festive season, when our English peasants 
celebrate the “ harvest home.” 

On the other side of Kcirs I had already seen a few ploughs 
drawn by fourteen and even eighteen oxen; but was now 
surprised at the appearance of some with twenty and of one 
with twenty-four, harnessed together in pairs. Six or seven 
men managed the cattle attached to these ploughs, sitting 
often on the horizontal pieces of wood to which the yokes 
were fastened; one man walked behind, keeping the share 
upright; this was not (I thought) proportionably large, but 
the whole plough, which moved on two wheels, seemed cum¬ 
brous and ill-constructed; it cut the ground, however., to a 
good depth, and apparently with much expedition. This 
fine plain was irrigated in various parts by means of large 
water-wheels. Some of the corn fields that it contained, 
equalled or probably exceeded an English mile in length and 
breadth. We passed by many villages, wherein, close to 
almost every house, were seen the perpendicular post; the 
cross-pole forming a lever, with the chain or rope and bucket, 
for raising water from the well, (See PI. LXXIX). My 
lodging at Tosani was in the house of Astakhal Ha'ji, a 
man whose remarkable civility induced me to inquire and 
record his name. Arriving about night-fall, we found a 
blazing fire that might have served in winter; our host ob¬ 
served that here, on the verge of an extensive pine-forest, 
wood was cheaper than candles; the fires, therefore, were 
kindled rather to afford light than warmth. Of Tosani, as of 
most other villages through which we had passed during the 
last fifty or sixty miles, the houses, covered with roofs of 
wood, over which were thick layers of clay or sand, and often 
crops of luxuriant herbage, resembled subterraneous recesses; 
the stone-built fronts being in few instances above seven feet 
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high, and the ground, on each side gradually sloping. (See 
PL LXXIX). Contiguous to each habitation were piles of 
fuel, prepared for winter use from the dung <>t cattle, mixed, 
up with chaff or straw, chips of wood, or even a little cmdi, 
then formed into pieces twelve or fourteen inches long, and 
dried, so as to appear like the peat or turf used in Scotland 
and Ireland. These piles of fuel and barking dogs were often 
thechief indications of a village; for strangers might pass many 
of those low and earth-covered houses, resembling externally 
large mole hills, and not suppose them to be the habitations 
of then ; as far as I could discern, all were constructed nearly 
in the same manner, and according to the plan given in Plate 
LX XIX; comprehending simply one large chamber, of which 
by f'arjJie greater portion is appropriated at night, or during 
excessive heat or cold, to cattle or poultry, whilst the owner 
and his family occupy a small space, inclosed within rails, 
and elevated two or three feet above the commom level. 
This space, in the dwelling of my kind host at Tosani . was 
floored and ceiled with deal; and contained some shelves, 
pegs for clothes, and a good fire-place, besides a tcik/it 
or broad wooden seal filling one side, on which 1 spread iny 
mattress. There were not any windows : light entered with 
air through the only door, and faintly through two apertures 
in the roof( 34 ). Such habitations certainly want nany con¬ 
veniences; it must however be considered, that they are prin¬ 
cipally adapted to resist the cold, which in this country prevails 
with extreme rigour during several months of the year. 
Cows, horses and sheep, assembled under one roof with the 
family, contribute to the warmth of all; where property is so 
insecure, the master finds an advantage in viewing at once, 
from the inclosed space, all that constitutes his wealth; and 
custom reconciles him to the exhalation arising from his cattle, 
and the smell of their filth; circumstances which, to an Euro¬ 
pean traveller, prove the chief nuisance of these stable or 

O') In some houses which 1 did not happen to see, the entrance .for human beings) 
was said to lie contrived by a descent from the roof, as in the time of Xenophon; u hen, 
also, the goal,, sheep, cow, and fowls occupied tlie* same subterraneous dwelling with 
their owners: “At S' oiKim rjiiav Karayeioi, to fiev oTOfut looirtp <f>pearos, Knrio b' evptuu. 
at b’ ticroboi tois pev vtt ofayiois opvkrai, ot be aviputvoi Kara icXt/iaicas KaTtfiaivov. Ex tk 
mis otkiats 7)<ray aiyes, dies, pots, opn$es, &c. ^Xenoph. Anab. Lib, IV. c. 5). 
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cavern-houses. TosAni did not afford one tree, minor eh or 
steeple, or lofty edifice of any kind ; but the good people, as 
at oilier villages, had erected a pole with cross sticks at top, 
for the accommodation of storks, which here enjoyed the' 
comforts of their nest in undisturbed tranquillity. From 
the inhabitants of this place we heard many alarming anec¬ 
dotes of robberies and murders, perpretrated by outlaws 
infesting the gloomy forest of pines, through which we were 
to pass on our way to the next stage; and though these reports 
were probably much exaggerated, yet the Topchi Bashi 
deemed it adviseable that we should not enter the scene of 
threatened danger by night; however unpleasant it might be 
to travel during the heat of day. Accordingly, on the 
twenty-second, at seven o’clock in the morning, we com¬ 
menced our journey from Tosani. We soon perceived some 
distant pine trees on our left, and about the sixth or seventh 
mile arrived at the noble forest; in this we continued to pro¬ 
ceed for sixteen or eighteen miles; the country, which seemed 
of a fine soil, presenting on both sides many beautiful pros¬ 
pects; hills and dales, winding rivers and woods. But much 
suspicion was excited by the appearance of several horsemen, 
armed mostly with spears, who advanced in a direction parallel 
to ours, but at an interval of above a mile, halting frequently 
on rising grounds as if to watch our progress, From some 
rusticks employed in making hay, (with rakes exactly like 
those used in England), we learned that those men were 
robbers who had constantly lurked about the forest since the 
preceding day, in expectation of a rich booty, which it was 
supposed my baggage contained. Mustafa immediately 
proposed to the Topchi BAshi that we should attack, seize and 
kill them, and hang their bodies on different trees along the 
forest-road ; the Turkish officer allowed that this measure 
would be highly expedient, but declined the execution of it, 
cooJy declaring that he had been merely ordered to escort me 
in safety to the Ab-i-gorm (*£<-> 1 ), a stream of warm and medi¬ 
cinal water, bounding the jurisdiction of Abdallah Pasha'. 
We emerged from the forest, and before eight o’clock in 
the evening, having travelled about thirty miles, alighted at 
Medjenkirt ; the castle, (on our left, as we entered 

this village) looked stately when seen from a distance, but 
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proved to be little more than a steep rock, of which the na¬ 
tural crevices were filled up with masonry. ; Scattered on our 
road through the pine forest, (and in other places between 
Kars and Arzerum), lay many pieces of a black substance, 
some fully as large as the human head ; of these I brought to 
England three or four fragments^). At Medjenkirt , the 
servants of Huskin' Kha'n having, perhaps unintentionally, 
given offence, were beaten by the men and pelted with' stones 
by the women, who in the fury of objurgation frequently 
styled them “Persian dogs.” 

We set out before eight o’clock on the twenty-third, and 
having proceeded ten or eleven miles, halted about one hour 
at A'b-i-garm <—j\), a fountain of “ warm water,” (as the 
Persian name implies), to which medicinal qualities were 
profusely attributed. Here the territories of Kars and Arzerum 
join. In this fountain ten or twelve of our guards, (whose 
persons evidently required much purification), undressed 
themselves and bathed all at the same time. I contrived, 
notwithstanding, to ascertain that the degree of heat in this 
water was almost as great as the human body could well end ure. 
At A'b-i-garm, our protectors the Topchi Bashi and his Deli 
soldiers, consigned us to two officers, who brought me a polite 
message and welcome from the Pashd of Arzerum. The 
Topchi Bbshi’s services I rewarded with a pair of handsome 
pocket-pistols; and some money was distributed among his 
men, who immediately set out on their return to Kdrs , while 
we went on sixteen or seventeen miles farther, and arrived at 
Bedrowas between four and five o’clock. In this 

village, according to local report, were thirty families of the 
Greek sect; two of the Armenian, and five of the Muham- 
medan ; it contained also, three churches or places for the 
celebration of religious worship after the Greek rite. But the 
habitations were still of the mole-hill kinc| externally, and 
within served as stables, like those already described. Yet 

.(**) A lapidary in London declares this substance to be a volcanick production or 
kind of lava; sometimes called leelandick agate, also “ Lapis Obsidiauus,” bavin- been 
first discovered in Ethiopia by Obsidius, as 1 learn from Beckmann (Hist, of Inven¬ 
tions, Vol. I. Sect, of coloured glass); be adds that it was named galinace by tbeSpan- 
lards, who brought it from America.. r 
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I fancied the style of architecture considerably improved; 
and was induced to delineate, (See PI. LXXIX), the front of 
one house, which, though the materials were rude and simple, 
wore an appearance that might almost be termed “classical." 
Four rough trunks of trees supported an horizontal beam, 
and over this projected the ends of other trunks, forming the 
roofor rather ceiling; in some respects resemblingan ancient 
and half subterraneous temple. This structure is partially 
represented in the general sketch which I made, (See PJ. 
LXXV11), including a few other houses of this village; the 
piles ot fuel, such as have been before noticed, and the road 
leading towards Arzerum. Pieces of resinous fir-tree-wood, 
supplied the place of candles at Bedrowas. 

24th. We set out by moonlight, soon after two o’clock, 
and saw at least an hundred carls; some loaded with large 
trunks of trees, others with deal boards, and many carrying 
women and children to their harvest-work. Several beams 
of extraordinary length were dragged on rollers with small 
wheels, by oxen or buffaloes Having proceeded 17 or 18 
miles, we halted near Nassau Kelaa a fine large 

stone-walled town, at the foot of a inajestick rock, crowned 
with a handsome and strong-looking castle, from which, as 
we may reasonably suppose, the place has derived its name. 
It was intended that this town should have been our manzel 
for the day; but a person sent by the chief of Alwar (a village 
distant about five miles), declared that some new arrangement 
rendered it necessary for us to remove thither. Meanwhile, 
I examined another spring of very warm water, frequented by 
numerous bathers; over it a convenient vaulted chamber had 
been constructed, exhibiting some carved stone-work on the 
inside; this building was close to the bridge crossing a branch 
of the Araxes, below the castle. ' Here we were delayed so 
long that it was almost noon before our journey terminated 
at Alwari an extensive village, comprising, besides many of 
the cavern-houses already described, three or four large and 
handsome edifices, with windows and separate rooms. In 
one of these, (it was .at first understood), the Muscllim (A**, 
as some of our party entitled the chief or governor),'had 
invited me to lodge and partake of a collationbut sorotfc 
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difficulties seemed to have arisen on this subject; and my 
•mantel proved such as those which I Had occupied at Bed- 
rowds , Medjenkirt and Toscmi. The chief, however, visited 
me a few minutes after our arrival; his servants bringing 
coffee, pipes and sherbet. lie continued also, every hour 
until dinner time in the evening, to send similar refreshments; 
and his hospitalities closed with an ample meal of pilaw , eggs, 
cheese and cream. We had despatched from Alwar a mes¬ 
senger to Ami'n Pa'sha' (liL.^1), announcing our approach; 
and at midnight received an intimation that apartments were 
provided for us at Arzerum. About six o’clock, therefore, 
on the 25th, we set out, and proceeded through a fertile and 
highly cultivated country nine or ten miles, when we met an 
officer of the Pasha’s establishment; three men with kettle 
drums; some chiaouses carrying each a silver wand, branch¬ 
ing at the top so as to appear not unlike the ancient Caduceus; 
besides many horsemen and other attendants. The officer 
delivered to me a very polite letter from the Pa slid; and men¬ 
tioned that he had brought two horses (which were very 
splendidly caparisoned), one for me, the other for Husein 
Kha' n, the Persian Mehmdnddr. But to ride for two hours 
on a Turkish saddle, with stirrups most inconveniently hung, 
was an honour which, until within a mile of the city, I de¬ 
clined ; we passed through long streets of good stone build¬ 
ings, and alighted at the house of an Armenian family, having 
travelled about seventeen miles. During the journey of this^ 
as of the preceding day, we passed on the road side, many 
fountains, one almost at every mile, with spouts and troughs 
neatly cut in marble, some being covered with arches, pre¬ 
serving the water in its original coolness, even while the sun 
glowed with most powerful heat. These fountains, so nu¬ 
merous throughout Turkey, constitute a luxury unknown in 
Persia, where the water of one reservoir (ambdr J^\ or hazcz 
is sometimes the sole supply for a long day’s march ; 
and even this most commonly defiled by the ablutions of 
filthy hands and beards. 

At Arzerum , through the Pashas especial favour, our bag¬ 
gage was not submitted to the examination of custom house 
officers, although I found it necessary to satisfy their clamor-. 
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ous demands for bakhshish (Justus}), (gratuity or gift), a word 
perpetually hissing in our ears since we first entered the Turk¬ 
ish territories. The packages were at once deposited in my 
apartment, which, it appeared, belonged to an old Armenian 
convent; the kitchen was, particularly, spacious; with an 
arched recess containing many stew-holes, and other culinary 
conveniences; it was also furnished with excellent water by 
by means of a cock. In the principal room allotted to me 
were two fire places, one at each end, with chimney pieces 
of carved stone; but a wall not very thick formed the sole 
partition between this room and a crowded cemetery which, 
with a stagnant pond at the door, contributed, as I imagined, 
to infect the air, and was, perhaps, the cause of Mr. Price’s 
illness during our residence here; he, however, and others of 
the party, had been slightly indisposed at different periods 
since the commencement of our journey from Tabriz We 
received a present consisting of weak and bad wine, good or 
at least very strong arrack, and a tray of sweet-meats, imme¬ 
diately on our arrival; and soon after, a visit from the chief 
Armenians of Arzerum; they promised to send next day, in 
consequence of my inquiries concerning antiquities, a man 
who possessed several gems and medals. Meanwhile, the 
Tatar Ag4«(who had accompanied us from Kars) proceeded 
to the camp, where Ami's Pa'sh a', being Seraskier or gene¬ 
ral, mostly resided during the summer season. The Tatar's 
object was to fix a certain time when 1 might pay the Vashd 
my respects. There were some showers of rain in the evening, 
with much thunder? and at night the wind blew violently. I 
learned, early on the 26’th, that the Pashd would be ready to 
receive my visit at one o’clock; before which houra man brought 
eighteen or nineteen silver coins of the Arsacidan kings, with 
Greek legends as usual, and neither rare nor curious in any 
particular circumstance, yet valued at a price far exceeding 
gold of equal weight. Next came a man offering for sale 
ten or twelve trifling gems, chiefly engraved carnelions and 
onyxes; of which I purchased a few; he estimated much 
more highly and I rejected, some bezoars and serpent-stones 
or shdhh-i-mdr (^U^U), “snake’s horns,” and similar articles. 
But the grand object of temptation was reserved for the last;, 
and from astonishing accounts given by various Armenians,, 
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and the price fixed on it by the proprietor Khojeii Aretu n, 
I had formed expectations of something equally beautiful 
and ancient; these however were considerably disappointed 
when it proved to be a Cameo, exhibiting the three kings ge¬ 
nerally stvled Magi, presenting their gifts to the infant Jesus; 
this device was sculptured on a very handsome Sardonyx 
(in form oval, and nearly three inches long by two and a 
quarter wide), the ground being dark brown, and the figures 
relieved in a lighter brown and in white. The star which 
had guided the Magi appeared near one end of the stable; 
and there was some good execution displayed in their horses 
standing at a distance ; angels hovering in the air, and a 
shepherd carrying a lamb on his back. 

At the hour appointed, one o’clock, I set out along with 
three Turkish officers sent by the Pasha, Husein Kha'n 
the Mehmandar, Mustafa the Tat&v ,and two Persian grooms, 
rode through the city, and proceeded about fonr miles to the 
plain which afforded a lively and pleasing view, being irre¬ 
gularly spotted with tents, mostly white and some of a pale 
green colour. I was at first conducted to one very large and 
sumptuous, in which a man of high rank, reclining on a sofa, 1 
invited me to seat myself near him ; around him stood seve¬ 
ral attendants richly clothed and armed with long silver- 
mounted pistols ; after ten minutes an officer announced that 
the Phshd expected me at his tent; this was completely open 
in front, and exhibited a brilliant display of oriental splen¬ 
dour; whilst forty or fifty soldiers, magnificently habited, were 
stationed in rows on either side. The Pasha welcomed rne 
with much civility ; he seemed old and his complexion was 
extremely dark; he wore, however, a rose, or rather pink col¬ 
oured robe, lined with the finest snow-white fur; his seat was 
a long sofa, and, beside it, a smaller one had been placed for 
me. and immediately opposite, another lor Husein Kha'n, 
who as on former interviews with Turks, acted the part of 
my interpreter, although I could myself understand the ge¬ 
neral tenour of what was said. After a refreshment of coffee, 
pipes, sherbet and sweet-meats, I delivered the Ambassa¬ 
dor’s letter, and directed Mustafa to bring the presents; 
two Indian shawls and an English gun; this at the Pasha’s 
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request I took from its case and put together. He showed 
me a blunderbuss with seven barrels, which one lock of ex¬ 
traordinary mechanism sufficed to discharge; “it is, said he, 
“ my great favourite, a gift sent to me last year by your bro- 
“ ther.” He then mentioned his profound respect for the 
Prince Regent of England and the King of Persia, which had 
induced him to exempt my baggage from the custom-house 
duties; and added, that one of his own Tatars , in whom the 
utmost confidence might be placed, should attend me the 
whole way to Constantinople; and that he would, besides, 
write letters to the governors of Kara /lissar , Tokat, and other 
places on the road, which might facilitate my progress, and 
secure me from injury or insult. He concluded with a pre¬ 
sent of some flowers, and a most polite invitation to dinner 
on the 28th at his camp, whence, he said, I might proceed 
in the evening to Ilijah , ( As jJI) the first stage, distant barely 

two saat (c^-vcL) or hours (about six miles), each saat being 
such a space as travellers with loaded mules or horses con¬ 
veniently travel within one hour. 

The delay of two days enabled us to make several arrange¬ 
ments necessary on the commencement of such an expedition 
as the journey from Arzerum to Constantinople; during 
which, (computed between seven and eight hundred miles), 
it was not intended that we should halt many hours in any 
one place; no more than the Prince Regent’s horses might 
require for rest. Some Armenian women undertook to wash 
for us a sufficient stock of linen We repaired various pack¬ 
ages that had been damaged by kicks from horses, or by falls 
on the road; and fresh mules were provided to carry our 
baggage, under the management of a careful charwdddr , and 
two or three assistants, young and active Curds or Assyrians, 
natives of Carcuc( 5b ). On my return from the camp, a poor 


(*) Sometimes pronounced Kerkut, but written properly in the MS. History of 

Taimo'r by Sherif Ali yezdi, («— Carcuk; and Carcouc by the Freuch 
translator of that woifc (M. Petis de la Croix), (Liv. HI. ch. 35), who places it in long. 
76-35, lat. 35-25. Mr. Ives visited Kircoote in the year 1758, and says “ that it lies 
in 35-30 of North latitude." (Trav. p, 311). Kerkouk appeared to D Anville as the 
Dcmetrias of Strabo and the Corcura of Ptolemy. 
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man clad in patched and squalid rags, solicited pecuniary 
relief, speaking English very intelligibly ; and informing me 
that he was a Russian prisoner, and had formerly served 
many years as a sailor in one of our frigates, the Quebec. 
After him came a Georgian, whose appearance declared the 
utmost affliction. His daughter and two sons had been taken 
from his house by a Janizary, who now threatened that he 
would sell the.girl, and compel the bo 3 r s to become Moham¬ 
medans, unless ransomed within a stated time for a certain 
sum of money. The Armenian Christians had collected, by 
charitable subscriptions in their churches, a considerable 
portion of the sum demanded; towards which this unhappy 
father requested my contribution. The truth of his lament¬ 
able story was confirmed by all present, and indirectly, by a 
circumstance which I had previously learned while passing 
through the bazars or market places; for it was mentioned that 
in one of these, several Georgian girls were exposed to publick 
sale, with some young boys whom the Turks had lately ob¬ 
tained among other plunder on the Russian frontiers. 

Concerning the great city of Arzerum, its stone-walled castle 
situafe on a hill, its badly paved streets, and other particulars 
of its modern state, I committed to paper a few remarks has¬ 
tily made; but these have since been completely anticipated 
iu Mr. Morier’s very accurate description, and the reader 
desirous of information on this subject, will receive more 
satisfaction from consulting* that ingenious traveller’s work, 
than from any account which I could furnish. The same 
extravagant statements of population noticed, and very pro¬ 
perly reduced by him, were given to me. Yet in allowing 
270,000 or 275,000 inhabitants, he has perhaps retained too 
much ot die local estimate, juike all pei :ons recently accus¬ 
tomed to the decaying and half deserted cities of Persia, I 
was much struck with the bustle of Arzerum, and the crowds 
of people that filled its streets; my superficial observations, 
however, would noc authorise me to rate their numbers even 
so high as two hundred thousand Respecting the ancient 
state ot Arzerum, but little success has attended my inquiries. 
I)TIerbel6t, and atler him D’Anville, discover it in that 
city of which the name is written Artzd by Cedrenus (in the 
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eleventh century), and they likewise seem inclined to derive 
its present name from the Arabick words Arez al Roum (or 
Aredk or ’ Rum (^); signifying “ the land of the Rumians or 
“ Greeks;” this place being on the borders of Armenia and 
Cappadocia or Pontus^). But their derivation, though 
sufficiently conformable to the spelling found in one histori¬ 
cal Persian manuscript, (which however omits the Arabick 
article al); and to modern usage in epistolary correspondence, 
cannot easily be reconciled with that orthography which we 
may trace to the thirteenth century of our era, when Nassi r ad 
di 'n Tu'si, in his Tables, wrote the nam zArzen al rum {^)\ 
a form observed by the most celebrated geographers, 11am- 
dallaii, Ulugh Beig, Ga'dek Isfaha'ni, and others( 39 ). 
To me it appears doubtful whether the last three letters of 
Arzerum belonged to the original name; but I believe that the 
first three, without reference to any Arabick word, represent 
the chief and ancient radical letters; and I fancy that these, 
whatever transposition they may have suffered whilst passing 
through the hands of successive copyists or the press, may 
be recognised in Azora (Afr P a), to which Ptolemy .(Lib. v. c. 13), 
assigns 76 d. 30 m. of longitude, and 40 d. 40. m. of latitude, 
a position very nearly coincident with that of Arzerum, ac¬ 
cording to the Eastern geographers; three of them (Nassir 
ad di'n, Ulugh Beig, and Sade's Isfaha'ni), placing it 
in long. 77-0; lat. 39-40. Ham da ll ah informs us that this 
city, “appertaining to the fifth climate, is situate in long. 

^ ^ die Arabick article al being dropped in pronunciation orchauged 

nto an R, as in the well known surname of the Khali'fah Ha'ru'n, Al 

BASHi'd pronounced Ab’rashi'd. 

(38) «Arzeroum ou Erzeroum , nom corrompu d ’Arzalroum qui signifie en Arabe 
u Terre des Romains ou des Grecs; cette ville est situfce dans le pays de Roum, ou 
“ plut6t sur les confins de I’Armenie et de la Cappadoee,” &c. (D'Herbelot Bibliot. 
Orient. See also D’Anville's Geogr. Anc. Armenie). 

( 39 ) In the MS Aulum Ardi Abbnsi , composed about 200 years ago, the name 19 

written and in the list of Turkish cities and post towns which I procured at 

Constantinople, the same letters are combined as if forming only a single word 

The name appeared Arzheneh ar'rum *41/) on a kder entrusted to my care 

at Tabriz; aud hi the MS History of Taimu'r by SHERir Ali Yezdi I fiud it 
simply written Arzerum 
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“ (from the Fortunate islands), 77-0; and lat. (from theequin- 
“ octial line), 39-30. It contains, (adds he), a certain church 
“of extraordinary size; exceeding in height!) all other edifi- 
“ ces of that country; and in the church was once a lofty 
“gumbed, a dome or cupola; the dimensions of which were 
“fifty gaz (nearly fifty-six English yards), by fifty gaz; one 
“ side of the vault of this gumbed fell down, on the night when 
“(Muhammed) was born, the seal or last and greatest of the 
“ prophets* on whom and on his family be the blessing of God! 
“and although great exertions were made in endeavouring to 
“repair it, the building still fell, so that the work was never 
“accomplished; and opposite to that church, one of the 
“Muselm&n sovereigns erected a masjed or mosque, on the 
“ plan ot the Caabeh (or square temple at MeccahJ , equalling 
“ this structure in breadth and length; that mosque therefore 
“is called Ncmudhr-e-Caabeh or model of the Caabeh; and the 
“ revenue yielded by Arzen ar ’ rhm amounts to two hundred 
“and twenty-two thousand dinars or pieces of gold”! 40 ). 


Having forwarded our baggage properly guarded towards 
llijah, I proceeded at three o’clock on the twenty-eighth day 
of July, from Arzerum to the Pasha’s camp, conducted by one 
of his officers, and mounted, for the first time, on a post- 
horse; such as may be procured at every regular stage 
throughout the Turkish Empire. I had hitherto ridden 
Persian horses of the Ambassador’s establishment, and it was 
now necessary that these should be sent, back to Tabriz. 
two personages very splendidly dressed, one the treasurer, 
the other a son of the Pasha , received me at the door of a 
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spacious tent, furnished with much elegance, and exhibiting 
an article of luxury most particularly grateful at this seasou 
of excessive heat; close to the sofa on which we sat was a 
fountain or reservoir sunk sixteen or eighteen inches in the 
earth, and nearly four feet square, supplied with cool and 
limpid water, apparently by subterraneous means of com¬ 
munication ; alter the usual refreshments and some conver¬ 
sation here, a servant announced that the Pasha's dinner 
was ready; and as his hospitable invitation comprehended 
any persons that I might choose to bring, Husein Kha'n the 
Mehmandar , and Mr. Price, partook with me of this extraor¬ 
dinary banquet. Within a few yards of the Pfaha’s tent, but 
in the open air, a large round tray was placed upon an iron 
frame; thus forming a kind of low' table, about which our 
host, his son, the treasurer, two or three other Turks, and we, 
the strangers, assembled, and after the customary ablution 
of hands, seated ourselves on carpets and cushions. Nume¬ 
rous servants waited, who performed their different duties 
with equal silence,attention and respect; richly embroidered 
napkins of fine texture, were spread on the necks and knees 
of all the guests, each being accommodated with a wooden 
spoon and a handsome sherbet-cup of glass. The table at 
first displayed some saucers of sliced cucumber, bread, 
cheese, salt, and various little things which were not removed 
during the entertainment; but to an ample dish of soup suc¬ 
ceeded, after two or three minutes, one of the same size filled 
with stewed vegetables;' the place of this was immediately 
supplied by another containing roasted lamb; a fourth, sweet 
jelly; a fifth, pilaw; sixth, sweetmeats; seventh, fowl, and 
many others, all different; the guests seldom taking more than 
one mouthful from each; thus the pages continued to put 
before us and to take away, so many dishes, that having 
reckoned as far as forty, I became weary of the account; 
but think that the whole number must have exceeded seventy; 
and of those which I tasted, (forty, or perhaps fifty), most 
were good and palatable, and some few of such particular 
excellence as might have augmented the reputation of any 
Parisian cook. The sherbet too was of delicious flavour; and 
we concluded, as we had commenced, with the washing of 
hands. During this entertainment, which lasted a consider-* 
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able time, we were gratified with instrumental and vocal 
musick; two men played on small violins oi the kind called 
rebdb and two on guitars; singing occasionally in a 

very soft and melodious manner; but especially so, at least in 
my opinion, when they performed Persian airs; and in these, 
although Turks, they seemed to excei, piefening them pio- 
bably to their own. I was much pleased, on hearing once 
more, a sweet song which had become familiar to my ear 
at Shiraz and Tehran. After coffee and pipes, the Pasha , 
with many civil speeches, gave me a handsome horse, and I 
set out from the camp, which seemed of small extent, formed 
rather as a pleasant summer residence than for any military 
object. Husein Kha'n obligingly accompanied me to 
Wjah, distant from the camp between five and six miles, and 
nearly as much from Arzerum; at which city his functions of 
Meltmcmdar had terminated; and he now look leave, with an 
intention of proceeding the next day on his return to Tabriz. 
The springs of water, naturally warm, have long rendered 
Ilijah (^1) the resort of numerous invalids; respecting them 

I shall extract a passage from that rare MS. work, the Shejret 
Mustafevy s.^): “ Arzen ar ’ rum is a celebrated city, 

“and there is the fountain called Aim al Fordt, or Source of 
“ the Euphrates ; whoever in spring-time bathes or washes in 
“ the water of this fountain, becomes free from disease”( 41 ). 
1 did not visit the baths, but took an opportunity of enjoying, 
near this village, a partial ablution in the Euphrates, of which 
the stream, now very shallow, flowed in a bed of such capa¬ 
ciousness as proved, that during other seasons the river must 
be here considerable, although so near its source, and so 
remote from its final issue into the Persian Gulf. I remarked 
that while some pronounced the name correctly, as written, 
Frdt or Forbt, others gave to the first letter such a sound as 
might be most nearly expressed by a supposed combination 
of m and v, thus Mvordt or Mvorud; and from this pronun- 

\jj\ A l sA ^tj.\ ( 41 ) 

j' sAj d** 4 ® jP ^ 

It is added that a fountain near the same city, sends forth its water with a very loud 
noise, but that any beast approaching it, dies on the spot; and therefore a guard is 
stationed there. 
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ciation lias, perhaps, originated the name of Morad, which 
distinguishes in some maps another branch of this celebrated 
river We find Ili}ah twice mentioned (and, it may be said, 
under its- present name) in the Natural History of Pliny, who, 
describing the Euphrates, traces the course of this river to 
Mount Taurus, near the Armenian Elegia; a town or city 
which Ptolemy, Solinus, and Stephanus Byzantius, also 
notice^). This place was the scene of a memorable slaugh¬ 
ter, hen, (in the year 16*2), an army of Romans which 
Sevenanus, governor of Cappadocia, had stationed here, was 
completely destroyed by the Parthians; who, under Volo- 
gaesusf 13 ) the second, having inclosed or surrounded them, 
transfixed with arrows all the private soldiers and their chiefs; 
as appears from the historical work of Dion or Dio, epitomised 
by Xiphilinus^) 


We set out on the 29th at sunrise, and reached the little 
village of Ashkelaoh at one o’clock ; distant from llijah 

26* or 27 miles; the intermediate road was good; we saw on 
it many carts, but only one building of any kind, a ruined 
caravansera situate nearly half-way. The violent heat an¬ 
noyed us much this day, and we were deprived of rest in the 
evening by thousands of gnats and fleas. 


Soon after midnight we left Ashkelaoh, and at eight o’clock 
on the 30th, having travelled about 26 miles, established our 
manzel under the shade of some fine old trees, in a beautiful 
meadow on the bank of the Euphrates. This noble river, 
during the last twenty miles of our journey, flowed close to 






(«) a £! e crj ; } m Armeuiae,” &c. “ Apud Elegiam Occurrit ei Taurus mons ncc resistit/' 
Ac. (Lib. V cap. 24). HXeylq. (Ptol Geogr. Lib. V. cap. 13). “Quern (Tauru.n 
montcru) apud Elegeam scindit (Euphrates).” (Solin. Polyhist. cap 37). The name 
is so corrected alter manuscripts by the learned Salmasius ; who says “ ita rcclfe libri— 
“male in ante liac editis Solini Eligea” (Plinian. E.xercit. p. 443). EAcy^a, ywpiov 
irepav Et/</>f>drov, &c (Steph. de Ur bib). 


( 43 This name is writteu by Greek and Roman historians OvtAoycuo'Of, OvAoyaaf aos, 
BoAoytdos, Vologeses, See. 

( 4A ) O yap OvoXoyaisos tto \tpov i)p £* KcuSrpaTMrebov re oXovViopcuKor ro vtto ^eSrjptaria 
reraypeioi u EA^ye/a ^ajpiio nvi rys Appends, nrioywv navro$e¥ f a vrois t)ye/io<Tt k 
Ka7erofrvae kch btetyZelpe. (Xipliil. Epitom. Dioiris in M. Antonin. Philosoph hist),. 
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ns on the left, gradually and almost perceptibly increasing 
each hour as we advanced, by the accession of numerous 
lnountain-streams; contributing to form, what atfei thcii 
passage through many celebrated regions were styled by the 
royal*psalmist “ the waters or rivers of Babylon” ('mmini); 
and have been dignified by various ancient writers with the 
epithet “ great 5 X 45 ), and even more emphatically styled “ the 
“ river”( 46 ). About half a mile from the spot where we halted 
were some remains of a caravansera , but so infested by snakes, 
scorpions and flies, that it had acquired the name of Shaitan 
deresi or the “devil’s mansion;”*and there were 

but few ol our party besides myself who ventured to explore 
its recesses. As it was known that this place would not furnish 
any provision, we had brought some from Ashkelaah , and 
whilst our servants were engaged in preparing dinner, l took 
an opportunity of bathing in the Euphrates, and of swimming 
across its stream, here very broad and rapid, and even at this 
season of drought, from five to six feet deep in the middle; 
the water, although-warm and not remarkably clear, afforded 
me a very pleasant draught( 47 ); it abounded with fish of various 

( a ) Thus in the Book of Joshua (ch. I. v. 4) J"H3 TTi ")n3n TV 1 u even unto 

the Great River, the River Euphrates,” And in the Revelation or vpocalypse of Saint 
John we find " the great River Euphrates, no 1 rorapw tCj fie yaAw E'vtypa7q." (ch. IX. 
v. 14). In the Pharsalia also of Lucan, it is thus mentioned, “ Quaque caput rapido 
" tollit cum Tigride magnus —Euphrates,” &c. (Lib. 111. v. 256), 

(4«) “Euphrates, HilJ qttando absolute ponitur, Tsai. XI. 15. Castel. Lexic. Polygl. 
p. 3089, in JY"0 pei Antonomas. Jordanes , sjepius Euphrates qui terminus Terrae 
Sane tee eanique eircuivit nec eo majus flumen Judaeis uotum.” ib. p. 2235 €t Idem 
"inde per.spieuum estquod fluvius iste in confiniis Terrae Sanctee constitutes vocatur 
“Kar etoxrjv "injn FLUVIUS 1LLE. Ita vero apertissime appellatur Euphrates.'* 
Exod. XXIII.31. lesai. XXVII 12. See Dav. Millii Dissert: Select, p* 200* In the 
third Dissertation (De Niio et Euphrate) his object is to demonstrate that the Holy 
Land, which God preserved to the posterity of Abraham, was properly bounded by 
the Nile and ihe Euphrates. In the course of this Dissertation he successfully com¬ 
bats the strange opinion of a certain learned man in Germany, (" Est tamen vir qui- 
“dam doctus in Germania,” &c. p. 190), who affirmed that the words JV13 ~)njj or 
" River Phrath,” did not imply the great Euphrates, but another river falling into the 
sea between Tyre and Sarepta. 

C 47 ) Dr. Leonhart Rauwolff, who in the year 1574, passed seventeen days at Sir on the 
Euphrates, tells us that this river "is continually muddy, and therefore almost not fit 
"to be drunk, except you let it stand two or three hours until the sand and mud is 
"sunk down to the bottom, which sometimes is of the thickness of an inch.” See 
JUuwolfl s Travels iu Ray's Collection; partII. ch. I. p. 12G; Oct. Lond. 1093. But 


* More literally "Satan's Valley.” 
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kinds, and some, resembling trouts, nearly two feet long, 
allowed me to approach them within three yards, springing 
with much eagerness to catch the flies that struggled on the 
surface. It was now to me a subject of much regret that I 
had broken at Isfahan my English fishing rod( 48 ). 

Having dined, and slept a few hours under the large trees, 
we mounted our horses by star-light, at nine o’clock, and 
proceeded along the right bank of the Euphrates about two 
and twenty miles, during which almost as many rivulets dis¬ 
charged themselves into That river( 49 ). We then lost sight of it, 
and went on ten or eleven miles farther, by a stony road over 
steep, rugged and lofty mountains, to the village of Kara 
Kulak tji, a name signifying “black ears,”) where we 
alighted soon after six o’clock on the morning of the thirty- 
first, having travelled about one or perhaps two and thirty 
miles. This extensive village consisted chiefly of the half-sub¬ 
terraneous habitations, such as have been already described. 
I saw but two houses of a different or better construction; 
one was the post house, where we found a Tatar courier on 
his way from Arzerum to Constantinople, and three or four 
other men assembled before a cheerful wood-fire; this proved 

Mr. Jackson, who in the year 1707 went from Basrah to Constantinople, savs, “I can- 
94 not quit the Euphrates without taking notice of its salubrious water, which is by much 
“ the most pleasant that I ever tasted; though very muddy when it is first taken up it 
“soon becomes perfectly clear, and while l could get this water, I had not the least 
“ desire for either wine or spirits.” See Journey from India/’&c. Loud. 1790; p. 57). 

( 4B ) Rauwolff* speaking of Bir on the Euphrates, says: “ During the time of our 
“ staying there, they brought us several sorts of fishes they had caught in the river to 
“ sell; and among the rest one sort called Geirigi, which in their shape and scales were 
41 very like unto carps, only they were not so thick in the belly, but a great deal longer 
“and bigger, so that sometimes one of them did weigh three rotulas of their weight, 
“ which is about seventeen or eighteen of our pounds. They are very delicate and 
“good to eat, and so cheap that we could buy one for one medin % in our money worth 
“about three pence.” See “Rauwolff's Travels, in Ray’s Collection;” part. II. ell. I, 
p 126. Of the same kind were probably those noticed by Mr. Eyles Irwin, at Anna, 
in the year 1781. “ We fared very sumptuously to day, says lie, on good mutton and 

94 fish, which were carp from the Euphrates, of a size that perhaps no table in Europe 
44 could boast.” See the very interesting account of his Travels in the Supplement, 
to 44 A Series of Adventures,” &c. Third Edition, Vol. II. p. 315, Loud. 1787. 

( 49 ) I must reserve for some other occasion, what was originally designed for insertion 
here, a digressive chapter on the Euphrates, noticing incidentally some strange opiu* 
ions entertained by learned uieu concerning the Terrestrial Paradise, 

3 p 
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by no means unpleasant to us who had been chilled by the 
morning air, as we ascended many lolty hills and 1 rigged 
rocks, by a path extremely difficult and dangerous, during 
the last three hours, or from that place where we lost sight of 
the Euphrates, and to which a person might almost have come 
from Kars in an European four-wheeled carriage, so good 
had generally been the intermediate road. I had latterly 
remarked but few of those fountains which the I uiks aie so 
fond of adorning with cut-stone fronts, arches, and often with 
inscriptions; and which in many parts of their Asiatick pro¬ 
vinces, offer themselves to the thirsty traveller every quarter 
of an hour; some I may have passed during the darkness of 
the night; but between Ashkelaah and Kara Kulak, the 
country is so admirably supplied by nature with numerous 
streams of excellent water, that such artificial substitutes 
would have been superfluous. 

On the first of August we set off at six in the morning, and 
soon after nine reached the village of Lori (^J), distant from 
Kara Khlak eleven or twelve miles. Our baggage, I know 
not why, was sent by the summer road, and we took that ' 
chiefly frequented in winter; both very bad and stony, 
crossing many steep hills. At the foot of one, about half¬ 
way, we rode through a considerable ordti, a tribe or encamp¬ 
ment of Turcomans, such as the Persians style stah-chddrdn 
Us U- “ those who dwell in the black or dark brown- 

“ coloured tents/’ The land, although mountainous, ap¬ 
peared fertile; it abounded with fine springs, but did not 
exhibit any trees. At L6ri we were lodged in the house of a 
respectable and very obliging farmer. It was spacious, and 
so cool, that while the sun’s heat at mid-day proved almost 
intolerably oppressive in the open air, a wood fire in the room 
did not compel me to rise from the carpet on which I lay 
within two yards of its blaze. The place occupied by us, 
was separated from the stable, (both as usual being under one 
roof) by a boarded partition about four feet and a half high. 
Here we were feasted at breakfast with good butter, fresh 
eggs, and brown, but most excellent bread; our host brought 
xne as a present some small trouts, still alive, and at dinner 
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we bad them with lamb and fowls. It was said that another 
village within three miles, eontributed to this feast( 50 ). 

At eight o’clock in the evening we left Lori ; travelled all 
night, and arrived at Chiftlic (ubefore seven on the 
morning of the second; during this journey, of about thirty 
miles, we crossed by paths extremely steep and in some parts 
dangerous, several lofty mountains; the name of one, as 
Mustafa informed me, wasJ Umali-ddgh or “ the wild apple- 
“ hill.” We lost our way for*at least an hour in the dark, but 
soon recovered the right road when the moon appeared, 
enabling us at the same time to enjoy some very grand,though 
indistinct prospects, and to remark the windings of a beau¬ 
tiful stream, above which we rode, sometimes half asleep, on 
the very brinks of precipices, deep and rocky. The common 
post-horse that carried me, being accustomed to these scenes, 
walked over the steep and rugged rocks with perfect safety, 
whilst those of other countries evinced considerable terror, 
and in some places were not, without much difficulty, led or 
driven along. At Chiftlic , which seemed a good large town, 
we did not occupy the post-house, as its late keeper had 
absconded, and a successor had not been yet appointed. 
Our lodgings were at the dwelling of a private person. Here 
by the advice of my Tatar companions, I dismissed with 
bakhshish or a pecuniary recompense, the soldiers 

who had accompanied us as guards from Arzerum , by order 
of the Piisha. Yet it was afterwards deemed necessary, in 
consequence of alarming reports concerning robbers, that 

( M ) The conveniencies improve as we advance; the raised seals about, the rooms are 
higher; the fireplaces resemble those of the antique fashion in Europe; and at the last 
stage, (Kara Kulak) and here, we remarked a few chimnies rising two or three feet 
above the roof, and the post houses are ceiled with deal boards and have a room up 
stairs. At IJ>ri I was induced to sketch the fire place in my chamber, (See PI. LXX1X;; 
with the raised hearth, tongs, candlestick and snuffers fastened by a chain, and other 
articles: a handsome carpet covered the floor close up to the hearth; this was in a 
private dwelling, but even the post houses furnish many comforts not found in the 
Persian oaravanseras; coffee, milk, eggs, bread, carpets and pillows; but I could sel¬ 
dom contrive to enjoy a draught of water in its original purity; for a bucket stands 
near the outer door with a cup beside it, which every fellow’, however dirty or diseased, 
heated or bearded, fills from the bucket, dipping in his hand at the same time; and 
should he leave any water iu the cup, it is blended with the main stock by the next 
persou who comes to drink. 
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four armed men should be hired to attend us during part of 
the next stage. 


We set out from Chiftlic at ten o’clock, the night being 
very dark; travelled without intermission about twenty-eight 
miles, and at six the next morning, (August the Sd), alighted 
in the village of SliirAn During the first twelve or 

fourteen miles our road lay through a forest, not very thickl y 
planted, nor, (if the darkness allowed me to discern objects 
rightly) containing many tall or bulky trees. In passing 
through it about midnight, I was much struck with the ap¬ 
pearance of several fires, around which were collected various 
groups of persons belonging to a caravan , now halting here. 
The vivid coruscations of light which gleamed from the blaz¬ 
ing wood, and cast a reddish glare on many turbaned heads 
and bearded visages, produced an extraordinary effect amidst 
the deep nocturnal shade of the surrounding forest. Shiran, 
although possessing some natural beauties of situation, (on 
the side of a hill), comprised but a few mean houses of the 
cave or stable kind. Yet it could formerly boast of two Ar¬ 
menian churches; one stood within three or four hundred 


yards of the village, on our right as we approached from 
Chiftlic. I visited the ruins and found several sculptured 
stones, both without the walls and inside, exhibiting crosses 
of different forms. In the small door-way of this church a 
huge stone was so laid, that a man even of moderate stature 
could not go through, unless stooping almost double. It may 
be supposed that this was a contrivance of the original arch¬ 
itect, whereby he designed to exclude the Turkisiriiorsemen, 
or to oblige all who entered even on foot, to bow at the sacred 
threshold, under the sign of the cross. But it is not impro¬ 
bable that the carved horizontal stone, which I have delineated 
m the sketch, (PI. LXXIX), had once covered some grave 
and was subsequently inserted in the place where itnowapl 
pears. I he cemetery here, as in other parts of Asia, contained 
many figures of rams, very large and rudely cut in stone • 
some being represented with collars. It was here that an 
Armenian (mentioned in Vol. I. p. 271) who spoke Persian, 
observed me examining them, and said that they were erected 
in allusion to the 1^. ,j, Barreh-i-K/md/i, or “Lamb ot God.” 
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The other church or chapel, situate on a rock at the farther 
end of Shiran, was in a in ore perfect state, although its roof 
had been taken away. Some of the altar remained, and 
several portraits of saints, nearly of the natural human size, 
were still visible on the walls, painted, but by no skilful artist, 
in very gaudy colours. This chapel was barely thirteen feet 
long, and in breadth did not exceed eight and a half; but 
the walls were seventeen or eighteen feet high. Here an old 
woman of miserable appearance came to solicit alms; and 
soon convinced me that she was a Christian by her reverence 
for the cross, and the emotions of contempt and abhorrence 
with which she uttered the word Muselman. Some rain fell 
in the course of this day, which was cloudy; the weather being 
as cool as generally in England during the month of May. 

We set out from Shiran at nine o’clock, and travelled all 
night through a forest which, in many places, as I was able 
to perceive even by star-light, afforded views of most beautiful 
and “picturesque” scenery; rivers, vallies, waterfalls, bare 
rocks, and finely wooded mountains. On the morning of the 
fourth, we halted at six o’clock, after a ride of about eight and 
twenty miles, under some trees near a delightful stream, wa¬ 
tering the rich plain or meadow called Kara bckchair or Kara 
bethai (as the name was written for me ; where we 

were induced to remain, that our horses might benefit by its 
luxuriant herbage, although we had proposed that Karaja , 
(three or lour miles farther), should have been our manzel . 
The forests of this country seemed to consist chieliy of noble 
pines, but they contained also other trees of considerablesize; 
and some wild shrubs and flowers that to me appeared rare. 
Several of the hills within view from our halting-place were 
slightly wooded to the very summits, and many exhibited 
extraordinary ridges of sharp rugged rocks, dividing them by 
serrated lines, in the middle, not unlike vertebra; or resem¬ 
bling the walls of battlements; and on the sides of some, half 
concealed among the trees, were immense natural masses of 
stone, that might be mistaken at a distance for the remains of 
castles or other edifices. On the highest part of a hill bound¬ 
ing the valley where we had alighted, were two ol those tu¬ 
rn ular eminences which the Turks call tepeh (and afterr 
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them the Persians, tapeli). These, though perhaps natural, 
so much resembled the sepulchral heaps piled in ancient times 
and in different countries over the bodies of illustrious per¬ 
sonages, that I delineated them (as in PI. LXXV1). Accord¬ 
ing to the report of some peasants, there was a ruined fortress 
beyond the smaller tepeh. Whilst we rested at this place, a 
Mjilah of about forty men and above an hundred mules, passed 
us on their way to Tokat. I remarked but one woman with 
the party; at this place we were indebted for a scanty supply 
of provisions, to the neighbouring village of Alijer. Proceed¬ 
ing about sunset, we crossed the stream, and passed by a lofty 
rock crowned with fragments of masonry, ascribed to the 
Genoese, like most other ruins of uncertain date or origin, in 
this country. Here it was said the Turks had lately destroyed 
an inscription, lest Christian travellers might discover the 
treasures which it was supposed to indicate. Many suits of 
armour and swords of uncommon size and make, had been 
found among the ruins of this castle; but whether really antique 
or only foreign, J could not ascertain from the imperfect de¬ 
scription. For several miles about this spot the country was 
highly beautiful and fertile; but our path led us along the 
edges of some frightful precipices. Earthquakes, we heard, 
were frequent here; and about the 14th mile we passed a 
mountain still called Mmellim dagh or the “governor’s hill;” 
since a Turkish magistrate of high rank, travelling with two 
or three of his wives, several children and attendants, perished 
in a gulf or chasm, suddenly formed under their feet by the 
opening earth, and almost instantly filled with water. Soon 
alter midnight we lost our way, and wandered above an hour 
among trees ol thick foliage, which caused such an intense 
darkness that I could not see my horse’s ears; after a journey 
however, of 26 miles, we arrived early on the fifth at Kara 
hhsar ( ,j). Of this place, I sketched a view (See PI. 
LXXVII) as we approached, when part of the town was 
visible at the foot of an immense rock, on which stood the 
castle, seemingly impregnable; we found the town of consi¬ 
derable size; one quarter occupied by Christians of the Ar¬ 
menian sect; many good houses in badly paved streets, built 
on the steep sides ol the rock. As we had been now during 
four entire nights successively on the road, l was not much 
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displeased at the occurrence of some difficulties respecting 
post-horses, which rendered it necessary that we should remain 
until the next morning at Kura hissdr. “ Of this name, 
“ (which signifies the “ Black Castle*’), there are, according 
to Hamdallah, “several fortified places (in RumJ,” and he 
particularly notices four. Of this, which was m}' manzel , he 
only says, “ Kara hissdr Nuvds, bordering on the territories of 
“ A'kshehr and Arzenjdn”( 5i ). At the post house I could 
scarcely obtain room to sit down, among a crowd of couriers 
and travellers of different ranks, smoking, sleeping, eating or 
picking from their clothes certain vermin of a disgusting kind; 
but Ta'ta'r Musa, whom the Pasha had sent with me from 
Arzerum, now took his master’s letter to the Musellim or go¬ 
vernor, in consequence of which, arrangements were imme¬ 
diately made for my accommodation in the best manner that 
the place would allow. 

6*th. Early this morning, a Tatar courier who had left 
Constantinople eleven days before, came here on his way to 
Persia; from him I learned the arrival of Mr. Liston, as 
English Ambassador, and of a Russian and French minister 
at the Turkish capital. We proceeded on our journey 
through a country finely cultivated, particularly rich in corn, 
and exhibiting many fountains with ornamented arches of 
hewn stone; but our narrow path over rocks and mountains 
soon became extremely dangerous, along the right side of a 
large river flowing westward; we enjoyed, however occasion¬ 
ally, some prospects of uncommon beauty and magnificence. 
About the eighth mile we passed a huge insulated rock, on 
which once stood a fortress called Kara hissdr; this was long 
since deserted, as report stated; the inhabitants having re¬ 
moved to that place (bearing the same name, and in appear¬ 
ance very similar), from which we had come this morning. 
Our march (of about 20 miles) terminated at the little village 

(MS. JKuzht . Culub, cb. 7) In these passages and throughout his work the Persian 
Geographer writes \Js kard (black),which the Turks themselves express by dji* The 
word Kuvds, seems to distinguish this “ Black Castle” as the Korns of D’Anville; that 
strong fortress ou a rock wherein the principal treasures of Mithridates were deposited* 
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of Arpahjuk U=- *.l), where I established my manzel under a 
tree by the side ot a brook ; and learned that the river which, 
during two days had flowed on our left, was named KalLct (or 
K a Iked) Ermak; that it ran to Chorshumbeh near Janik , and 
thence into the Black Sea or Kara Deugez. 

7th. We began our march about five. At two miles and 
a half saw a double edifice with two doors (containing a hot 
spring and bath), at the foot of a rocky mountain; this was 
on the opposite side ot the river; we, on the right bank, 
winding among precipices by a path worne to a dangerous 
degree°of smoothness, and so narrow, that two slender and 
active persons, even on foot, could not in some places, con¬ 
trive to pass each other. We arrived, however, in safety, at 
Kuil hissdr ^ called also Gu/ei or Kulei hissdr), distant 
from Arpahjuk about four and twenty miles. The inhabi¬ 
tants would not admit us into their houses, which were few 
and small, but spread a carpet for me under some plum trees, 
and extended another between two branches, so that I was 
screened from the sun. Within two miles 'was one hissdr or 
castle, on a hill (See PI. LXXV1I); and at the distance of 
about three miles another, constructed on a rock so high and 
sleep, that it appeared such as a few men might defend against 
many thousands; indeed it was difficult to comprehend by 
what means even the builders had ascended to its summitf 52 ). 

8th. I was ready to march at a very early hour, but the 
Tatars declared that it would be necessary to allow the horses 
rest until evening. Meanwhile, one of our party having mis¬ 
laid some trifling article of his baggage, indiscreetly raised a 

( M ) The first mentioned (that which I sketched), was attributed to the Genoese by 
n person of tlie village, and called the Kara Kelaah or Ashaghi Kelaah, tiie black or 
lower castle of the Kuil hissdr , with a khan or caravansera below it; ?lie other which 
I have described as almost inaccessible, was called from its rocky situation, the castle 
of Kusei ddgh or the naked mountain (as the same villager informed me). The little 
village too, where we had established our manzel, had its particular name, which is 

nearly obliterated in mv journal, but seems to be Kesdsendeh . Under the 

general denomination of Kuil hissdr (or Kulei hissdr ), these fortified heights constitute 
what D’Anville regards as the Colonia of our Byzantine writers. In this province 

(Rum), Hamdallaii places, likewise, a town called Koluniah but it 

agrees only in name with the other, as he assigns to it a maritime situation. 
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violent clamour, and insinuated that it had been stolen; he 
found it, however, himself, soon after, and his unjust suspi¬ 
cions excited, in a high degree, the indignation of the post¬ 
master, who seemed also to be the chief inhabitant of the 
village. Many Farangki or European travellers, he exclaim¬ 
ed, had halted under his protection; nothing of their property- 
had ever been lost, although they left their watches, rings, 
money and pocket-books on the carpets, whilst they reposed; 
“ and here, said he to Mustafa, (who reported the complaint 
to me), “here is this English Beigzadeh (or gentleman), 

“ he has slept soundly all the night; some of his boxes open; 
“ the keys in others, and his clothes scatterred about his bed. 
“ Has any thing been taken from him? or whom does he ac- 
“ cuse of theft?” To calm the feelings of this honest Turk, 
I gave him a handsome London-made penknife; and at 
breakfast sent him a large cup of tea; in return for this, he 
immediately brought me some delicious honey, and request¬ 
ed, at the same time, another cup of tea, with which, as was 
hinted by one of the Tatars , he intended to gratify the curi¬ 
osity of a young wife whom he had lately married, and who 
was described as being extremely beautiful. 

But she did not engross all the charms of this village; for of 
six or seven women whom we saw in it, most were pretty, and 
took but little pains to conceal their faces. There was one 
girl, a child of nine or ten years, singularly interesting in her 
appearance and manner; who offered us a dish of mulberries, 
while the postmaster whispered that she was a poor orphan, 
having lost both father and mother at an early period of her 
infancy; kind friends had supplied her with good clothes, and 
she wore round her neck a string of coins, among which I 
hoped to find, as on former occasions,some ancient medals; but 
all proved modern Turkish money. A man of high rank with 
several attendants, arrived here on his way from Constantino¬ 
ple to At'zertitn, just as we mounted our horses in the evening. 
This great personage placed himself in solemn state upon a 
carpet, with a large cushion behind him; while the others sat 
around, within two or three yards; and most of them, having 
recently left the Turkish capital, seemed to regard the village 
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rikI its rustick inhabitants with pity and contempt; one, a 
a remarkably handsome young man, I fancied to be, (and 
Mustafa confirmed my opinion) a perfect Constantinopolitan 
coxcomb; the cover of his snuff-box w'as looking-glass, and 
afforded him, probably, more gratification than the contents; 
all the party seemed well-furnished with French watches( 53 ). 
Much had been said respecting an adjacent and immense 
hill, to ascend which was reckoned a labour of four hours; 
this task we commenced almost immediately on leaving Kuil- 
hissdr, and performed it with considerable difficulty, from the 
steepness and serpentine inflexions of the path by which, 
through various woods, our horses climbed up the mountain. 
But from its summit we enjoyed what is commonly styled a 
bird’s eye view, beholding the extensive tract of land and the 
river below, as if delineated on a map. In this elevated 
region we continued to travel for several miles, through a flat 
and fertile country, in some places beautifully wooded, in 
others open and richly cultivated; it was dark when we entered 
a noble forest, beyond which lay fine lawns and meadows 
watered by a winding stream; near the side of this we halted 
under some trees soon after midnight, on the verge of risino- 
grounds, thickly covered with pines and oaks; among these 
it was not thought prudent that we should venture to pass 
before sunrise. The great mountain which we had ascended 
was the Eider-ddgh, and the spot where we alighted (after a 
journey of 22 or 23 miles) was called Eider Urmdni ( jL I m\) 
Here we kindled large fires, both for the sake of warmth 
curing the night, and to terrify wild beasts, with which the 
adjoining forest, it was said, abounded. 


t , 9th * . began our march at seven, and finished it before 
three at Ku am (^by); distant about 2 6 miles from our last 

l ,n t ie iorest )« The road lay chiefly through groves 
ot stately pines, some of immense size; among which were 
many corn-fields and rising grounds, plentifully watered by 
clear running streams. At 14 miles we passed the castle of 






Turks'ifM nl | Ie0,a u Wh ° resi(,e< J man ) .\’ ears a * Constantinople, informed me that the 
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Iskersu , the chief place of an extensive district, comprehend¬ 
ing numerous villages ; the castle covered, like others in this 
country, the summit of an insulated rock, or small mountain, 
but nearly surrounded by lofty and thickly wooded hills. 
The construction of this, as of most ancient or ruined edifices 
near the Black Sea, the Turks ascribe to giaours or infidels, 
meaning more particularly the Genoese. Besides the summer 
or forest road, we learned that there was another, but very 
bad, along the river side; and that on it was a stream of water 
natuially hot and of a most offensive smell, issuing from its 
subterraneous source with such a noise as might be heard at 
the distance of a mile. We saw this day many ardbehs 
or carts of very good construction, drawn by oxen; and passed 
through meadows where several country people were cutting 
hay with scythes, much resembling those used in England. 
I also remarked a wonderful profusion of fragrant and beau¬ 
tiful flowers. The village of Kutdni , standing chiefly on a 
rising round, seemed to comprise about fifty houses; of which 
some were formed merely with the rude trunks of fir-trees, 
laid horizontally together; the instertices being filled with 
clay, (See PI. LXXIX, fig. a ); but many displayed a better 
style of building( 54 ). 

10th. We left Kutdni at six, and soon after the second mile 
passed through the smiling village of Ermenli; and about the 
tenth mile, another equally pretty, called Boschiftlic, watered 
by a delightful stream. Before two o’clock we alighted at 
Ntcsdr having travelled perhaps two and twenty miles. 

Our road led us over many lofty hills, of which the summits 
only were bare; but during the greater part of this day, we 

( 54 ) Such as the post-house; this was ceiled and wainscolted with well-planed deal, 
and had stairs by which we ascended to a good room, wherein were bed places, also of 
boards, raised three feet above the door. From the w indows of this room I sketched 
two neighbouring houses ; of that delineated in fig. ft, (PI. LXXIX), the lower part was 
of stone; the superstructure of fir tree beams; many resembling this, scattered among 
the woods and on the finely swelling sides of hills, when viewed at such a distance as 
concealed their rudeness of fabrick, and meanness of materials, wore a temple-like 
appearance, which gave to the whole country an air of something classical. The other 
house (represented in fig. c , PI. LXXIX) exhibited a substructure of stone, partly open 
in front ; this served as a stable for cattle. Of the upper part the walls were formed 
of beams, perpendicular and clo$* together, supporting others laid horizontal!?. 
The earthen roofs of all were flat. 
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rode through fine forests chiefly of firs and small oaks; latterly, 
the trees were of various kinds and immense size, Xetir 
Nicsdr, the path was very steep and rugged; but often arched 
over our heads with intertwining boughs, and affording in 
everv direction the most admirable views; hills, dales, rivulets 
and fountains; villas and single cottages, or little clusters of 
houses on the sloping sides of wooded mountains; each habi¬ 
tation, with its respective garden, abundantly yielding grapes, 
plums, and different fruits, formed a most rich, novel and 
pleasing scenery. Many houses were of the temple-form, 
above described; and others presented the appearance of a 
colonnade or portico, (See fig. d , PI. LXXIX), although the 
pillars were, like those horizontal beams which supported the 
roof, merely trunks of fir trees, divested of their lateral branch¬ 
es^ 5 ). At Nicsar I remarked some houses of three stories 
or floors; the lowermost, appropriated to cattle, generally 
constructed of stone; the two upper of wood, or parti}' of 
wood and stone. A few had brick chimnies, and roofs of 
red tiles, not flat like those before described, but raised as 
in Europe, (See PI. LXXIX, fig. ej. This city, of which 
the inhabitants, it was said, suffered much from the cold in 
winter, seemed to me extremely beautiful; situate on the slope 
and at the foot of a steep hill, on which was an old and appa¬ 
rently strong castle, now falling to decay. The high road, 
as usual near the towns of Asia, led us through the cemetery, 
where many sculptured tomb-stones exhibited much neatness 
of execution. Some ruined edifices resembled what the Per¬ 
sians call giimbed, or vaulted towers, and other remains, pro¬ 
bably more ancient, caused me to regret the want of leisure 
necessary for exploring this interesting spot. The suspicious 
looks of several Turks hindered me from copying an inscrip- 

(“) So many cottages scattered singly and at irregular intervals over the country, 
bespoke a manly confidence and independence in the people; and afforded a prospect 
highly gratifying to one whose eye had been accustomed to the Persian mud-walled 
and fortified villages, into which every family, within several miles around, must crowd 
at night for mutual protection. On this journey from Kntdni to A tesdr, I also observed 
other circumstances very grateful to a British traveller, since they wore an air of liberty; 
there was in the men a look of boldness, yet without rudeness; and in the women an 
unrestrained and cheerful, yet not immodest manner. Several of these females were 
busily employed as bay-makers, iu the same fields with those whom we may suppose t* 
have been their husbands or brothers. 
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tion carved in Greek characters, and visible among the stones 
of a garden wall, not far beyond the town on the farther side. 
In the modern Greek name of Nga P «a, and in the Turkish 
Nicsdr j'-Xw, we easily recognise the ancient Neo-cccsarea, 
Nto Kaiaafiua, which Ptolemy (Lib. v. c. 6) describes as a city 
belonging to that part of Cappadocia called Pontus Pole- 
moniacus. 11 is watered by the Kalket-ermak or river Lycus, 
which according to Pliny separates its territory from the 
lesser Armenia( 56 ). In the annals of Ecclesiastical History, 
A 'eo-ccesarea is remarkable as the place where (in 261, 313, 
and 314) Synods were holden( 57 ). Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who flourished near the close of the fourth century, styles 
this city the most celebrated of Polemoniac Pontus( 38 ). We 
learn from a writer of the ninth century, that it had been 
overthrown by an earthquake, which affected other parts of 
Asia, more especially Antioch( 59 ), But in the fourteenth, 
we find it described by the Persian geographer, Hamdallah, 
as “a city of middling size; comprehending numerous gar- 
44 dens, abounding with fruit, and yielding an annual revenue 
“ to the amount of one hundred and seventy seven thousand, 
“ three hundred dinars , or pieces of gold”( 60 ). 

( u ) “ Cappadocia intus habet—oppida Comana quod (per fluit) Saras; Neocaesaream 
“ quod Lyons.—A Neoeaesarea supradicta minorem Armeniam Lycus amnis dister- 
««in mat.” Plin. Nat. Ilist. Lib. VI. c. 3 “Neocaesaream fluvius Lycus alluit.^ 
Solin. Poljhist. cap. 47; or of Salmasius’s Editiou, cap. 45. 

( 57< It appears from a tract irepi tojv ay nor oiKovfieviKwi' eirra (rvrvbuv (printed among 
the “ Varia Sacra,” Ac. of Le Moyne, Lugd. Bat.‘1385,Tom. 1. p. 117), that besides 
the seven great oecumenical Synods held at Nice or Hiked, Constantinople, Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, tin re were several other particular Synods, in various places. “ Of these,” 
according to the tract above quoted, “the first was held at Ancyra, the secoud at 
“ Neo-caesarea.” Twy pev ovy fxepiKu>y Tovrwy avvobuty irpu)7i] yeyovev r{ ev AyKvpa 
ievrepa be rj ev 'bieOKaiaapeia. 

( w ) “ Arsncis filium Param—Imperator Valens apud Neoca?saream morari praccepit, 
“ urbeni Polemouiaci Ponti notissimam.” (Amm. Marcell. lib. xxvii). 

( w ) "Terrae motus maximus in oriente factus est et praecipue in Autiochia, qu* 
“anno jugiter est commota; et Neo-caesarea, civitas Ponti cecidit.” Pauli Diaconi, 
Hist. Miscell. Lib. II. c. 18. 

5 j jSJlt y ( 

MS. JSuzhat al Culub , (chapter of Rum). } oU 
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11th. We left Ntcsdr before six; at the second mile rode 
across the fine broad river Kalket, (or Lycus above-mentioned). 
For the first four or five miles, the country was flat and marshy 
from the multiplicity of drains and water-courses, contrived 
to facilitate irrigation. We then began to ascend the hills on 
a winding road, shaded by trees of various kinds, whilst 
mountain streams rushed down with a loud noise in natural 
cascades on right and left, crossing our very path in many 
places. About the tenth mile we attained the summit, and 
continuing mostly on a level and beautiful tract of rich corn¬ 
fields, interspersed among groves, passed, after a few miles, 
the village of Okclop. At the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 
mile, I examined a fountain much delapidated, on the right 
side of our road, hoping to find some ancient Greek inscrip¬ 
tion; for one of the stones employed in its construction, 
exhibited well sculptured bunches of grapes and handsome 
foliage.. Nearly opposite were the ruins of a stone-built 
edifice, and not far beyond that, a vaulted tower; but this 
was, perhaps, only the tomb of some Muselmdn saint, situate on 
an eminence. Below it, however,appeared a most remarkable 
insulated rock, and as Mr. Morier observes, “with excavated 
“ chambers, one of which has an ornamented front,” (Trav. 
Vol. I. p. 343). The sudden intrusion here of many surly 
Turks, embarrassed me so much that it was not without 
difficulty I made, whilst riding by it, an imperfect sketch 
(See PI. LXX1X) of this extraordinary monument, which, 
according to our Suruji , (the guide or post-boy accompanying 
travellers in Turkey from one stage to another) was a work 
of the early Christians. Its principal door or window, visible 
from the road, seemed to be nine or ten feet above the ground. 
The ruins which I mentioned before, are probably those no¬ 
ticed in 1807 by the ingenious M. de Gardane, as the remains 
of a chapel where Saint John Chrysostom preached, and 
where also he is said to have died( 61 ); although, according to 
a tradition preserved among the Christians of this country 
about the year 1665, when Tavernier passed through here, 

(•') “ A ur.e lieue (de Tocat) est une cliapelle en mine ou prerlioit St. Jean Cliry- 
“ sostome: on dit qu'il y 'est mort.” Journal d'un Voyage dans la Turnuie d Asie et 
la Perse, &c. p. 14, (Paris, 1809J. ’ 
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the excavated rock had served that Saint both as an oratory 
and a bed-chamberf 62 ). From the 17th mile, the river which 
waters Toktit , (and, as it thence proceeds to Amasiah , must be 
the Iris of Strabo and Pliny), ran sometimes very close on 
our left, until the 27th, when we crossed (on horseback) its 
stream, now in few places above two feet deep, but evidently 
liable at certain seasons to considerable augmentation. We 
afterwards saw that it flowed under a good stone bridge 
of four or five arches, near Toktit, on entering which we passed 
an extensive Armenian cemetery; and we alighted about one 
o’clock, having performed (more expeditiously than usual) 
in seven hours, a journey of 29 or perhaps 30 miles; but our 
baggage did not arrive until evening. The post-house af¬ 
forded us sufficiently good accommodation with respect to 
lodgings; and in the abundant market of Toktit we easily 
procured such articles of food as were necessary. I replen¬ 
ished my canteens (of which the bottles had been empty for 
two or three days) with wine and arrack sold by the Arme¬ 
nians; and made various other arrangements towards the 
prosecution of my journey, in hopes of continuing it on the 
next morning; but Hassan Agka', the conductor of our 
baggage, declared that he, at least, could not possibly proceed 
before the thirteenth, as his horses were nearly exhausted 
with fatigue, and all his saddles and harness required a thor-- 
ough repair. It was also apprehended, that without two days 
rest, the Prince Regent’s horses might probably sustain some 
injury. However anxious for the conclusion of this expedi¬ 
tion, 1 reconciled my mind to the proposed delay; resolved 
to employ the leisure which it would afford me in exploring 
the large and extraordinary city of Toktit, and was laying, 
mvself down tranquilly to sleep, at night, when I ascertained, 
from the report of Mustafa and others, a circumstance by 
no means favourable to repose; the truth of unwelcome news* 
which had been hitherto suppressed or faintly whispered; for 
it was now acknowledged that the plague not only raged with . 




( w ) “ Les Chrestiens du pays asscurent que cette roclie a servi de retraite a St Jeau , 
49 Chrysostonie, durant stfTi exii: que de eette galerie il preschoit au people, et que dans . 
•* sa petite chainbre il n’avoit pour, matelas et pour chevet que le roc mesme, ou Ton a ; 
99 pratiqufe la place d'un homnie pour se reposer.” Voyages de J. B. Tavernier, Tome., 
h part. J, p. 14, (edition printed after the Paris copy of 1G79; 12mo.. 
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much malignity at Constantinople, but had already extended 
its mortal contagion even to Nicsar , where, during our last 
day’s halt, fifteen or sixteen persons had died of its effects; 
that Tokat our present manzel was strongly tainted with the 
disease, which had, within the few. hours elapsed since our 
arrival, proved fatal to many; and that we should find its 
virulence increasing progressively at every place on our way 
towards the Turkish capital, and at every town and village 
on the right and Ieft( 6S ). 

The first intelligence that reached me on the 12th, when 
awaking after a night of most refreshing sleep, very strongly 
confirmed the rumours above mentioned, concerning the 
plague; for a person whom we expected to shoe our horses 
this morning, sickened of it within two hours, and a woman 
of his family had just died. According to some indispensable 
arrangements between the Tatars , the muleteers, and the post¬ 
master, the necessity of repairing saddles and harness, and 
various other matters, it was now decided that we should 
remain in our present quarters until the evening of the 13th. 
Meanwhile, we were abundantly supplied with fruit, particu- 

(**) Thus I found myself at once surrounded with the dangers of an evil which seems 
above all others to be t he object of most general dread. For some minutes imagination 
was very busy in creating most borrible phantoms, and presented to my view the livid 
forms of those who suffered under the loathsome plague in all its stages, from the first 
symptom of infection to delirium and death. I fancied myself, for "a moment, in the 
situation of those whom cautious or despairing friends had abandoned 'to their fate or 
in the situation perhaps equally dreadful of some men, whom a tender wife and affecti¬ 
onate children still continue to attend, however unable to relieve whilst th» n.;.. r .i>[. 
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larly mulberries and pears; a kind of cherry called kiziljab, 
beautifully red, with a very long stone; and melons, but not 
of the finest flavour; we had ice also to cool our wine or water. 
This halt gave me an opportunity of revising my journal, and 
retouching several sketches. I purchased some of the copper 
ware for which Toliat is remarkable; especially drinking ves¬ 
sels, tinned so as to resemble silver, and ornamented with 
verses, or other short sentences, very neatly engraved; and I 
saw a good specimen of linen manufactured here, and stamped, 
as Mustafa said, in a large and handsome building which 
we had passed (on the left) when entering the city. I was 
enabled, from the commanding situation of the post-house, 
to delineate (as in PI. LXXVJil) the fortified rock that con¬ 
stitutes the castle of Tokdt , and below it, a portion of this 
considerable town, which contains in its narrow streets, many 
excellent houses, and some with fronts of boards, or of wood 
and brick or stone intermixed, tiled roofs, projecting balco¬ 
nies, dark and inconvenient entrances and steep stairs, wearing 
altogether a very antique appearance in the eyes of an Euro¬ 
pean, although I do not recollect that any were in a state of 
decay. In the rooms of most houses, as might be seen from 
the outside, there was generally a small window of carved 
wood-work, over the larger. These were nearly on the same 
plan, however different in dimensions, as at our khan or inn; 
where, on the carved work of the upper window, paper had 
been pasted, rendered almost transparent by oil or butter, to 
supply the place of glass. This aperture was 16 or 17 inches 
high, and about one foot in width; immediately under it, pro¬ 
jected a shelf. The lower window, with wooden cross-bars, 
but without glass or paper, was in height 3 feet 8 inches, and 
almost two feet wide. Both served to light the same room, 
and appeared as in PI. LXXIX. Of some houses, the upper 
windows were square, and seemed, in their proportions, to 
equal half of the lower; although light and air were sufficiently 
admitted, those cross-bars, through which even the human 
head could not be protruded, always suggested to me the most 
unpleasant notions of jealousy, suspicion and imprisonment. 
A natural association of ideas induces me to remark, that in 
passing through few Turkish towns did I see women so hand¬ 
some, yet so slightly veiled and apparently-so unrestrained as 
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at Tokdt. There were in the post-house two or three fire¬ 
places, and 1 employed some.minutes ot my wearisome abode 
here, in sketching that of the principal chamber, (See PI. 
LXXIX). It was spacious and Jolly ; its uppermost border 
reaching to the ceiling, and its ornaments neatly worked in 
that white plaster which the Persians call gatc/i (J). The 
words appearing in Arabick letters on each side, are these; 

\j Yd Allah! O God! Yd Mu/iammed! O Muhammeri! 

Tokdt , which according to D’Anville was formerly Berisa, 
served, in the year 1402, as a place of defence to Ba'yazTd 
(j^U) against Taimu'r (or Taimu'r-lang ; the 

Bajazet and Tamerlane of our writers. We learn from 
An Yezdi, that “In the vicinity of Sivds (the ancient Se- 
“ baste), several experienced and intelligent persons who per- 
“ fectly knew all the ways of this country, represented to his 
“ majesty (Taimu'r) that the roads ot Tokdt lay r through 
“ forests and narrow passes, and that Bayazi'd, surnamed 
“Ilderim (or the thundercr), had arrived with a powerful 
“ and most numerous army at Tokdt, and secured a perfect 
“ command of the river, and that the patroles, also, had seen 
“those forests above mentioned’^ 64 ). But it appears from 
Bedli'si, that in 1475, Tokdt was destroyed by ferocious 
Turlcan plunderers J£/)> without any respect either for 
the infidel (Christian) or AJuselman inhabitants ( u UL~* . ;\£); 
the town w as set on fire, and being chiefly constructed of wood 
j £s? ±\), “many thousand books were consumed on 
“ that occasion, with several mosques, col leges, pulpits, altars/' 
&c( 65 ). Tokdt seemed to me a place of much industry and 
bustle. Kdjiluhs (Ai’S) or sets of loaded mules and horses, 



In this work and in the MS. Htsht Bekisht helow quoted, Tokat m written 
whilst in my Turkish list of places it is spelt 

A-yX. ) A.s* w4 jj J 

HesUt Be his lit). ■ ' ", 
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(from 5 or 10 to 100 in a body) passed through it by day and 
night. Storks abounded here, but were not so numerous as 
the ugly carrion vultures. Many Tatar couriers halted at 
the post-house during my residence in it, on their way to or 
from Constantinople , Baghdad , Arzenim , Trabezun {^pjs) (or 
Trebizond, the ancient Trapezus of Ptolemy), and other 
places. The different Pashas throughout the extensive Turk¬ 
ish Empire, have each an establishment of couriers, with a 
Tatar A'gasi at its head ; one whom I met here was Tatar 
A'gasi to the Pdsha of Van( 66 ). 

14th. This morning at six, having travelled during the 
night about 27 miles, we arrived at Turkhal (JU/), of which 
I sketched the castle built on an extraordinary rock, with 
part of the town below it (See PI. LXXVII). Here, the 
post-house or khan being completely occupied by travellers 
and others, we spread our carpets in a stable, close to which 
the river flowed in a course nearly N. W.; it was called by 
the man who supplied us with fruit, Tohat ermak, or the same 
stream that waters Tokut, and runs on to Amdsiah. D’Anville 
is of opinion that Turkhal represents the ancient Sebastopolis. 

I5tli. At four in the morning we alighted at a Caravansera 
named Inabazdr Khan, after the neighbouring village of Ina - 
bazar or lngapdzdr where the inhabitants refused to 

admit us into their houses. We had travelled during the 
whole night, chiefly in a valley between finely wooded hills; 
the river, in some parts, being close to our path. This halt¬ 
ing place was about 24 or 25 miles distant from Turkhal. 
The Caravansera seemed a modern structure, spacious and 
well-built, with a plain stone front; in the field adjoining were* 
foundations of a ruined edifice, probably the former khan, 

(“) These Tatars generally travel in a canter or moderate gallop; a suruji or post¬ 
boy accompanies them from one stage to another, and leads back the tired horses; 
and a servant or guide sometimes follows or precedes them. They are occasionally 
invested with considerable authority; but too frequently assume much more than their 
due share. Of those whom I saw, the dress, almost uniformly, was a dull red, or brick- 
coloured cloth coat, trimmed with much yellow tape; the pantaloons were mostly blue; 
and in the girdle each Tatar invariably carried at least one pistol, and a very long 
knife. The top of the cap was yellow, the rest black. 
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which M. Otter described (in 1743) as “un vieux Kiervan- 
“ serai,” (Voyages, Tome II, p. 334). Here we found it dif¬ 
ficult, for some hours, to procure any foocV’ 7 ). 

At sunset, we proceeded over rugged mountains, along pre¬ 
cipices, or in vallies between masses of stone almost meeting 
above our heads; we saw various water-falls on both sides; 
and three or four miles before we reached Amdsiah (&>U), 
rode by’ immense and perpendicular locks, close to the load 
on our right. Of these, the face was in some places smooth, 
and according to the Turks who accompanied us, had been 
chiseled by the hand of Ferha'd( 6S ); but I have not derived 
any confirmation of this tradition from the numerous manu¬ 
scripts that celebrate the Persian sculptor’s ingenuity, so con¬ 
spicuously exercised at Mount Bisutun near Kirmdmhah. It 
appears, indeed, that the people of this place have absurdly 
confounded their own territory with the very distant Persian 
scene of Fekua'd’s story, as described in various romances; 
and they seem to suppose that an aqueduct or channel, cut in 
the rock near Ai?idsiak 9 was the bed of that stream called the 
jaw-i-shtr (jJt. gr.=-) or “rivulet of milk;” which the enamoured 
Feriia'd caused to How at Mount Bisutun, for the gratification 
of his mistress, the fair Siii'ri'i^ 69 ). This confusion is 
manifest from the local tradition noticed by M. Otter, an 

( 67 ) About one o’clock, a large foul, alive, several cucumbers, a few eggs, and some 
sour milk, were brought from the village. Musa, the huge fat Tatar , immediately 
unsheathed his long knife, and having hastily muflered the Arabick sentence which 
Muse! mans repeat before they kill an animal for food, beheaded the bird at one blow, 
and, as 1 ihonglit, with considerable dexterity ; but somethin? awkward either in his 
■figure or mode of execution, highly amused five or six country gills, who at this time 
passed % bv t returning, it was said, from bay-making. Of iliesc, one was pretty, all 
seemed cheerful, and showed their faces with as little concern as any females.of the 
same class in France or England. 

(* 8 ) The Turks above mentioned had solicited my permission to join our party for the 
sake of protection; one was a man of verv pleasing m timers, going to transact some 
business at Constantinople for the MuseHini or governor of lokat ; he travelled on 
horseback, wore rich and handsome clothes, and was armed with two silver mounted 
pistols. The others, three poor pedestrian and ragged coated fellows, were always 
veadv, in return tor a piece of bread, a handful of rice, a few onions, or any similar 
trifle, to hold our horses, fetch water, cut wood, kindle fires, or render themselves 
useful in any manlier. We never had reason to think them dishonest. 

O Au outline of their story may be seen in the “Oriental Collections,” Vol. I. p. 2 i &. 
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ingenious French traveller, who (in 1743) visited Amusiah ( 70 ). 
During the last two or three miles we passed by several gardens 
and villas, but it was still so dark that we could not discern 
all their beauties. Having entered Amusiah , and advanced 
tor at least half an hour, through long narrow streets, where 
the balconies projecting at each side, almost met at top, we 
established ourselves in the khan or post-house about four 
o’clock on the morning of the l6‘th, after a journey of 24 or 
25 miles. Here we found a jantis (^y>U) or lantern, the light 
of which enabled us to unpack, anti spread our beds on the 
floor, and we enjoyed several hours of sleep, until the day 
became oppressive with such a degree of warmth as I do not 
recollect to have suffered even at Isfahan or Shiraz ( 71 ). For 
breakfast, fine bread, good milk, plums and grapes, were 
abundantly provided. A Tatar arrived about noon, who had 
left Constantinople but the sixth day before, and was pro¬ 
ceeding to Tokut; lie brought very alarming accounts of the 
plague, which now desolated the Turkish capital; and cauti¬ 
oned us against any unnecessary delay at Mdrsevdn (our next 
stage), where, during his halt of one hour, he had seen five 
bodies carried to the grave, and heard the cries of children 
and lamentations of women in almost every house. The 
plague at Amusiah had just commenced, and was not yet vio¬ 
lent, for within the last day only four persons had died. I 

( 70 ) “ Les gens du pays disent que cette vil!e a 6l6 appellee Amasia du nom d’une 
"princesse. L on y voil uu long chemin taillS avec* des peines infuiies dans le roc. 
“ C’cst a ce que I on pretend, 1 ’ouvrage d’un des honnnes fortsde I’antiquite 110111016 
*< Ferhud. Celui ci etant deveau anioureux, dit-on, d’tuie belle princesse nom in 6 e 
“ Chirin, entreprit a sa demande cet ouvrage immense pour conduce des montagnes 
<f des bonnes eaux a Amasia II avoit presque liui son ouvrage lorscfue appreoaut que 
“ sa maitresse avoit accords a un autre, qui 11’avoit pas pris taut de peine, la recompense 
■' qui iui etoit promise, it se cassa la t6te avec sa massue/' (Voyages, Tome ll. p. 334)* 
M. Oiter lias himself described in a former part of his interesting work (Tome I pp, 
184 , 187 ,&c.), the original scene of these transactions; and many other travellers have 
noticed the statues, the fountains and water-conduit, hollowed in the rock, which are 
still visible at the Tuk t- Bustan and Mount Bisutun , near Kirmdnshdh . 

( 71 ) M. de Gardane thus notices the heat of Amusiah in his rapid but expressive man¬ 
ner: u Amasieest daus uue gorge c'est un jour en &tc;’ aud lie adds, “ Eile est dominee 
“par un Fort b&ti par les Grecs, sur la pointe aigue dun roc her. Comment y peut- 
“011 arriver ? Tons les Voyageurs devraient elre dessiuateurs, un crayon seroit plus- 
“ utiie qu uue plume; un beau dessin feroit mieuxconnaitre un pays que tous ces details 
“ topogiapkique&.” Journal d uu Voyage, &c. eu 1807 and 1808 , p* lib* 
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did not, however, explore much of this ancient and curious 
city, which stands at the foot of immense rocks, high and 
rugged, and contains some excellent liousesf*). The river is 
here broad, and flows rapidly below the castle, of which, from 
the window of our khan , I made a sketch (See PI. LXXV1I1). 
This does not comprehend the river (of which the view was 
intercepted), but shews five extraordinary chambers or recesses 
excavated in the solid rock of the mountain, and strangely 
attributed (like the works before mentioned) to Ferua'd the 
Persian sculptor; they afforded, as we learn from another 
tradition, places of abode to early Christian saints; and during 
the seventeenth century, to some Muhammedan Dervishes ( 7S ). 
For whatever purposes they have served, w'e are authorized 
in expecting to find on this mountain vestiges of considerable 
antiquity ; and whether the excavated chambers delineated 
an my view, were sepulchral monuments, or whether the kings 
ofPontus were entombed among the ruined walls appearing 
higher up on the mountain, might perhaps have been ascertain¬ 
ed had circumstances allowed me to examine it more closely. 
That this rock contained the royal palace and sepulchres we 
know from the testimony of Strabo, who was himself born at 
Am&siah about thirty years before the Christian era( 74 ). 

( fl ) Whilst vve sat at dinner in the post-house, I was surprised by the discharge of a 
cannon from the opposite fort, and saw a procession of men and women ascending the 
mountain, a drummer accompanied them, and several musicians who played on loud- 
toned instruments resembling clarionets. When this party had reached the summit, two 
or three more discharges of cannon announced, as we In th ekhan imagined, some great 
and glorious event, and the Tatar who had lately arrived, swore that it must have been 
a general peace; significantly hinting that he had received private intelligence of this 
circumstance before his departure from Constantinople, on a promise of observing the 
most profound secrecy respecting so important a subject. But whilst he was vet 
boasting of his discretion, a man entered the room and assured us that all those rejoic¬ 
ings were merely to proclaim that a silly Armenian woman, one of his own neighbours, 
had become a convert to the Muhammedan religion; and he agreed with the Tatar and 
me in thinking, that the occasion scarcely justified such an expenditure of gunpowder. 

( 7 *) Tavernier (Voyages, c. Tome I. liv. I. p. 10) having mentioned a fine spring 
of water which rises on the middle of the mountain, adds—“ et au uieme endroit oil 
“ v °i t plusieurs chainbres taillees dans le roc ou quelques Dervis font leur demeure.” 

0 4 ) He twice takes occasion to style it, with the laudable pride and complacency of 
a native his own c ity and country. “ Afxatntas njs W erepas ncirptbos, *o\«oS Euvnyo - 
rttrot, &C'~“Hdqperepa7ro\is;'&c. he describes it as a place of the utmost security; 
the town being in a valley, deep and ample, watered by the river Iris. Nature and 
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“ Amasiah” says the Persian geographer Hamdallah, “had 
“ once been a considerable city, and was rebuilt, by the S u i.ta'n - 
** A lA AD di 'n Cai Koba'd, of the Seljukian family( 75 ); it 
“ abounds with vegetables of different kinds, and its climate is 
** wholesome and pleasant”( 76 ). A table published among the 
" oiks of “Minor Geographers’’^ 77 ), describes Amasiah as in 
long. 67-50; lat. 42-0; but Ptolemy informs us that it is a 
city ot the Cappadocian Pontus, and he places it in long. 
65-50 ; lat. 42-0( 7a ). 1 shall close this account of Amasiah by 
noticing a conjecture which would class it among the numer¬ 
ous cities attributed to Amazonian founders( 79 ). 

We left Amasiah soon after sunset, and travelled all night 
over a country in general fiat, and if I might describe it from, 
a view by imperfect light, not very thickly wooded. Having 
performed a journey of 28 or 29 miles, at 5 o’clock on the 
morning of the 17lh, we halted in a field near the road side, 

art, lie says, combined in a wonderful manner to strengthen and embellish it; and he 
notices the steep and lofty rock which rises from the bank of the river; its double 
summit; the towers or walls which fortified it, ami within them the royal palace and 
monuments of the kings ; “ tv St ra> ireptf3o\w tovtw flnouXua r tort KaifiaaiXtuv uvn- 
pam.” (Lib. xii). ^ ' 


C i ) This prince, according to the MS T/irikh Guztdeh, besan bis reign in the vear 
OlOoftheMuliammedanera.or 1213 of ChrUt. But the MS. Chronicle entitled Jrh-'m 
Ar/t, informs us that he succeeded his brother Azzaimn Cai Ka'i's, in \. II 017 
(A. D. 1220 , and died of poison administered in a roasted fowl, A. H. 634 or of our 
era, 1230. The historian Khondemi r dates this event in the year 030, or A. D. 
1233. Sec the MS. KUelimet al akhbuv . 


^ y’iaLj 

s'j j jjiy- ’yi>« aaIi 

(MS. No:hat ul Cotub. cli. of Rum. 


j*-*'* lSj-4 jA>*Lo! 


0 T ) See H»e “Longit. et Latit. quarundam Urbium ex Cod. MS. in Bibliotheca 
“Joannensium reposito,” following the “Tab Geogr Ueugh BEio,”in Hudson's Col¬ 
lection of Minor Geographers, Vol. III. 'I he name o { Amusiah, I must remark, is there 
erroneously printed i’.wUI, and was perhaps so writteuin the original Manuscript. 

C 8 ) Apdo-fta(Iloi'rovK«T7r«5oKiaj) £e — y —p/3. Ptol.Tab.Urb.Insign.il) Hudson’s. 
Minor Geogr. Vol. HI. p. 34. 

(’*/ “Sunt qni et Amasiam, Slrabonis patriam, Amazonibus asserant; quo vindice,\ 
“ quove auctore, vellem ipsi explauarent." See Petri Petiti de Amazonibus Dissert.. 
Ajustel. 1087, p. 281. 
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abouta mile from Mrtnin no! improbably .accord¬ 

ing to D’Anville, the ancient rhazemon. Om caiitets, «eic 
SD read under some fine large walnut trees, near a handsome 
Sain of well-cut stone (S^ee PI. LXXIX), anti we resolved 
to avoid the town, which various reports ot passengers lepre¬ 
sented to be most deplorably infected with the plag e. (of 

above sixty persons had died there during the last night, and 
from our halting-place we saw before noon, ten or eleven 
funeral processions! 80 ). The Persians, however, of my pai by, 
not so much through any regard to the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, as from an ignorance of danger, (their country being 
fortunately almost always exempt ftom the dreadful plague), 
could scarcely be restrained from going into the crowded and 
infected bdz/irs of Aldrsev&n; which, according to the best 
accounts that I could collect, nearly equalled Amdsiah in size 
and population. Yet it must be allowed that much ot oui 
precautions seemed vain; for after I had mounted a horse 
brought to me by the post-master, (and which he had ridden 
from the town), this man very coolly acknowledged that he 
was himself at that moment affected by unequivocal symp¬ 
toms, and that his wife and child were then actually sick of 
the plague. We left our halting-place at six o’clock in the 
evening, and being anxious to avoid the town, were conducted 
through a cemetery at one of its corners; a portion which, 
though small, was sufficient to shew how considerable had 
been the mortality, from a surprising number of newly-made 
graves, and the groups of persons who mourned, and of those 
engaged in the interment of bodies. Through this dreary 
tract (which was not free from an offensive smell), we urged 


( 80 ) I was engager! in copying the inscription on a tablet of white marble over the 
fountain near my walnut tree, when a Turk of respectable appearance approached, and 
having tasted the water himself, gave some to his children ; one, a very beautiful girl 
of eight or ten years, was seated on a small horse, and held on her lap a sleeping infant; 
whilst a hoy, four or five years old, rode behind her; the father, who was on loot, held 
the bridle; Im? looked pale and dejected; his eyes seemed red from weeping, or want of 
sleep; and, as one of the Tatars informed me, he had lately lost his wife, the mother of 
these children, and having sent forward, the day before, his sister and a servant with 
some articles of baggage, was now removing from the scene of his misfortune to a neigh¬ 
bouring village. During our halt at this place, I beheld many other groups that excited 
much melancholy interest; and an ingenious writer of that class which we denominate 
sentimental, might have found here ample subject for an exertion of sympathy and a 
display of eloquence. 
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on our horses at full gallop, and skirting circuitously for 
almost two miles, through fields and by-ways, we at length 
arrived on the main road, a little beyond the town. Our 
journey continued during this whole niidit, the path being 
ollen in river-beds nearly dry, between high and rugged 
rocks. But I could just perceive in various spots, that the 
country, by a more favourable light, would have afforded 
many admirable prospects. We passed, about the 23d mile, 
a village called Dingle ITusein , reckoned nearly half-way 
between AJ&rsev/m and Osm&njik; and then, not without lVe- 
queut danger of falling, scrambled over the great mountain 
of Tiie/di Belt, or Durekli Bell, where our Tatars amused 
themselves by firing their pistols, to prove the wonderful effects 
ol an echo. We descended by the serpentine windings of a 
difficult and rocky path, and halted for some minutes at a 
guard-house, constructed where the mountain ends. In this 
place,as we heard, 23 or 30 armed men were always stationed. 
One of the soldiers offered to {prepare for us some coffee, but 
though we had already travelled above 30 miles, I objected 
to any delay; and having proceeded 15 or 16 more, we alighted 
at Osm&njik (jls-UXc) soon after 8 on the morning of the 18th. 
Thus a journey of two stages was accomplished with one set 
of horses; as we found it impossible to procure any at the 
intermediate village, which seemed almost totally deserted; 
many having left it on account of their harvest occupations, 
and others through apprehension of the plaguef 81 ). Osm&njik , 


( 8I ) About iin hour and a half before the termination of this morning’s ride, I observed 
on a rising ground close to the road, a ruined edifice, which may have been the tomb, 
of some Muse!man saint, or a little chapel; near its walls, on the outside, were a few 
graves and several trees, old and small; covered, almost, with shreds of cloth and linen 
rags, fastened on the blanches as votive offerings; of these hoi} trees, so numerous 
throng out Persia, sufficient mention has been already made; 1 had only noticed two 
since mv entrance into Turkey, but may have passed many others during our nocturnal 
expeditions. Much corn was brought to Osm&njik in long baskets of an oval form, and 
about four feet and a half high, fixed to an axle with two w heels and a pole, and drawn 
by buffaloes or oxen; light carts of this kind were here very numerous; the country 
afforded abundance of fine oriers for the basket work. Here also, as at many inter¬ 
mediate places on the road to Constantinople, were several large wooden wheels, so 
contrived in the river as to raise and distribute water for irrigation by means of pipes 
or conduits. Most of those great wheels produced, as they slowly revolved, a loud, 
and sometimes a creaking noise, like massive iron gates moving on rusty hinges. The 
hollowgroanings of* those water-wheels 1 often heard at a considerable distance, which 
however so softened the sound, especially in the general stillness of night, that aithough 
melancholy, it was not to me unpleasant. 

3 S 
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which D’Anvillesupposes to be the ancient Pimolis , is a town 
of extraordinary appearance, at the fool of an immense rook, 
on the summit of which stands a castle; below it runs the noble 
river Kizl crmnk (or ancient Tfa/ys J, and the view is rendered 
very pleasing by a bridge of fifteen arches, and a fine sur¬ 
rounding country, rich in cultivated plains and well-wooded 
mountains( 82 ). Our way to the post-house led us almost 
round the castle-rock,in which I perceived some rude (proba¬ 
bly unfinished) excavations; and fancied that they had been 
designed as chambers or recesses, like those of more perfect 
execution at Amasiah. The heat proved excessive at Osmanjik 
during the day, whilst gnats and fleas incessantly tormented 
us. We left it about ten o’clock, travelled without intermis¬ 
sion all night, and early on the 19th reached Hdji-Ilamzeh 
(a^- a beautiful hamlet, comprising some cottages 

with excellent gardens; a small bazar or market-place; a 
minarch or steeple, covered with lead, but appearing in the 
sunshine as if silvered; and the khan or inn. Here we alighted 
after a journey of 25 miles; having passed, by moonlight, a 
steep mountain with some formidable precipices, and enjoyed 
a delightful view of the fine river Kizl-ermuk ; winding, almost 
the whole way, on our right, between rocks of stupendous 
height, in some places covered up to the very summits with 
noble forest-trees and a multiplicity of beautiful shrubs, and 
in others crowned with naked fragments of stone, resembling, 
even by day-light, the ruins of ancient castles. Three miles 
from Osm&njik we saw the remains of a bridge, which had 
not been strong enough to resist the impetuous current of the 
river, here very deep, and of a muddy colour. At the post- 
house I was introduced into a spacious room, containing six 

(**) As'my journal assigns but fifteen arches to (lie bridge here mentioned, f can¬ 
not affirm that it istlie same which Sulta'n Ba’yazi'd Kiia'n Jujrb . AUV. ) 

erected in A. U. J).IB ( \. [). 1512), as we thus learn from the MS. 'larikh i Curd intuit; 
“and at the town of Osmanjik he constructed on the river Kizl ermagh a bridge of 
“ nineteen arches; likewise at the town ofGiveh ,or K'neh ), on the river Sakariah (the 
“ancient Sagaris or Sangarius)a bridge consisting of fourteen arches; and another of 
“ nineteen arches on the river Kudcr (or Guder), in the territory of Siirukhan.” 

Lid y aJULL) o \y> ,Jj A AjliO.j jd L*.\t Aj^:* jZ j 
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compartments or boxes of equal size, raised above llie floor, 
three on each side ot the general passage; and furnished with 
a fire sufficient for the boiling of coffee and lighting tobacco- 
pipes; every place, at first, seemed to be occupied, but some 
ot the lurks, with much solemn civility, resigned one coin- 
pai tment to me ; and, alter two or three hours sleep, I was 
feasted vt itli giapes, a water-melon and a sweet-melon, besides 
coflee and excellent bread. We had seen, not far from the 
village, a young man whose vacant looks declared him to be 
an idiot, lying on the ground. My breakfast was scarcely 
finished when he entered the coffee-room, crawling slowlv on 
his hands and feet; having stared and grinned at all about 
him foi several minutes, he retired, but moving very rapidly 
in the same manner; to which, as the post-master informed 
me, he had so long habituated himself, although free from any 
corporeal defect or imbecility, that few active men, walking 
upright, could exceed him in celerity^). 

We set out from IJaji Ilamzeli in the evening; our ride at 
fitst was on tlie left bank ot the Kizl ennak , now shallow, 
though its bed, nearly half a mile wide, proved that the river 
had been both deep and violent at certain seasons, by huge 
masses of rock which it had torn from the adjacent mountains; 
we crossed this stream after five or six miles, and soon lost 
sight of it altogether; but a smaller river appeared within an 
hour, on the left. \V"e hailed about the 14th mile at a guard¬ 
house, where some soldiers refreshed us with excellent coffee; 
and at sunrise on the 20th, after a journey of 33 or 34 miles, 
we entered Tosiah (<u^), a considerable town, beautifully 
placed among finely-wooded hills, and exhibiting more taper 
minor eh s or steeples ol mosques, than many cities exceeding 
it in extent. From the post-house I sketched part of the 

(**) The Turks, who are generally said to entertain a regard, almost religious, for 
persons deprived of reason, treated this poor idiot with much kindness; he was, it 
appeared, an inoffensive creature; but I have remarked, on two or three occasions, 
that some brutal fellows, nearly in a state of nudity, half madmen and half saints,, or 
probably, impostors in both characters, extremely disgusted all the respectable Turks 
present by most indecent buffoonery of gesticulation and obscene discourse ; in which 
their reputation of sanctity among the vulgar and ignorant, authorized them to indulge 
with impunity, even before women and children in the publick streets. 
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town, with some mindrehs; which were capped with leaden- 
covered spires of a shining silvery appearance.* After a tre¬ 
mendous thunder-storm and much vivid lightning, we were 
induced, by a fallacious gleam of fine weather, to leave Tosiah 
in the evening; but were soon overwhelmed with rain, which 
fell perpendicularly during three hours; at midnight we rested 
in a guard-house, and were supplied by the soldiers with 
coffee; we then proceeded under heavier rain ; but neither 
this, nor the loud peals of thunder, prevented our guide from 
sleeping on his horse; which deviated from the proper road 
and led me, with some others, above three miles before the 
errourwas discovered; this prolongation of our journey, after 
a fatiguing ride in rain and darkness, was extremely unpleas¬ 
ant; yet enabled me, whilst wandering across the country, to 
view some admirable scenery, with many villages and hamlets 
which, perhaps, few travellers had ever taken the trouble of 
visiting. We alighted at Khadjeh Hiss dr early on 

the 21st, having added, by our deviation, 6 or 7 miles Co the 
regular stage of 29 or 30. Here we occupied the coffee-room 
in a good post-house, not attached to any other habitation, 
but near the village bazar, which seemed well-furnished. For 
the greater part of this journey, the same river flowed on our 
left which lias been mentioned as succeeding to the Kizl 
ermalc , 9 or 10 miles from liaji Hamzeh. It seemed to be 
without a name, at least no one from whom 1 inquired knew 
that it had one; but all described its ample bed as sometimes 
replete with water, and often nearly dry; whilst we advanced 
towards the west, its course appeared directly contrary( 84 ). 

C) In a dark corner of our room (at Khutijch Hissar), partly concealed by the 
raised bench or seat, I had noticed a cylindrical stone, about three feet high, anil one 
loot diametrically broad, with a hollow of six or seven inches at the top, in which coffee 
was frequently pounded during the day, with a ponderous iron pestle. So many Turks 
constantly crowded the room, that I could not, until just before our departure, find a 
favourable opportunity of examining this stone, which might, probably, have been a 
monument ot ancient times; for I bad often heard and read (what my own subseoiient 
observation confirmed) that the inhabitants ot these provinces, where the remains of 
Grecian sculpture are frequently discovered, often apply a cippus or altar, the capital 
oi the base of a pillar, or any marble fragment of convenient size and shape, to purposes 
of domestick utility, and most commonly fashion them into mortars for the grinding 
o t rice or coffee. The momentary light afforded by a blazing piece of pine-wood, held 
close to the cylindrical stone, barely enabled me to ascertain that it bore some rude 
and faintly executed characters. 


• See Plate LXXX. 
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We left Khudjch Hissdr at eight o’clock, by moon-light, 
and travelled 27 or 28 miles on good roads, through a tract 
ot country flat in general, very richly cultivated, and produc¬ 
ing abundantly rice and wheat, and embellished with many 
beautiful trees; and arrived on the 22d at Karasuren ( ujr , 
just as the rising sun yielded us a very pleasing view of the 
mindreh or steeple, towering among the gardens and houses 
ot this village. Our party was now augmented by various 
persons Avho had joined us on the way; all proceeding to 
Istanbul or Constantinople; among them was a dwarf, whom 
I had already seen during our halt near Marsevdn; he was in 
height about four feet five inches, fat, good-humoured, and 
apparently forty years old; the horse which he rode was led 
by one servant, and another followed with his baggage. 
According to M ustafa’s information, this little man, (a Mdld 
or priest, from the distant province of Shirvan), had under¬ 
taken so long a journey with hopes of pleasing the Turkish 
Sult/ui, who was now engaged in forming a numerous assem¬ 
blage of dwarfs, from different countries, some of whom 
entertained the monarch at leisure hours, as reciters of face¬ 
tious or romantick stories. At Kara suren we were lodged 
as usual in a room of the post-house, and found not only the 
persons who attended, but those Turks who frequented it for 
the purposeof drinking coffee and smokingtobacco, extremely 
civil and obliging. I might have borne the same testimony 
in favour of those at our last three or four stages( 85 ). 

From Kara suren we proceeded, soon after one o’clock, 
the day being dark and cool, to the village of Kara jalar 
this was a short stage; about eleven miles; through 
a country without trees, but abounding in rice and corn-fields; 
an elevated region and much exposed to snow, on which 
account rude stones, six or seven feet high, had been set up 

I must notice t lie manner in which grain was rubbed and trodden out here, and 
in other parts of this country; two bullocks drag over the sheaves oi rice or wheat 
scattered on the ground, a square frame of boards, resembling a table, fastened by a 
long pole to the middle of the yoke. A man or boy stands on this frame and drives 
the oxen within a regular circle, as in a mill;,bul I have sometimes remarked that he 
indulged himself by sitting down, and in two or three instances lying on it at full length 
‘and sleeping; a second man occasionally throws fresh bundles oi rice or corn under 
the bullocks feet. 
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along ihe road, at certain intervals, for the direction of fm- 
vellers in winter. We passed, during this day, a guaid-house 
wherein were stationed some soldiers; they had hoisted a flag 
on one pole, and on another, within fifty yards, appeared the 
remains of a wretch who had been impaled alive. I now 
learned that those soldiers were in the service of Chopan - 
Oglu, and that from TurkhOl to a place beyond Ham&mll , 
(two stages father on our way) the intermediate country was 
governed by this powerful chief, descended from a line of 
ancient princes. 1 had alread y seen convincing proofs of the 
severity with which Chopan Oglu administered justice, in 
the numerous stakes yet bordering the road between Anuisiuh 
and this guard-house; and which within three years had borne 
the writhing bodies of malefactors. For, according to intel¬ 
ligence confirmed by many reporters, a Tutor courier on his 
way from Constantinople was robbed whilst asleep, near 
Turkhdl , of a richly ornamented dagger and a bag of gold 
coin; the plunderers also murdered his guide; but in conse¬ 
quence of the rewards offered by Chopan Oglu, an Arab 
who happened to witness the transaction, disclosed every 
circumstance; and after a long and diligent inquiry, above 
seventy men who had been actors in the crime or partakers 
of the spoil, were impaled alive on as many stakes, driven 
into the ground at certain intervals of one mile and a half or 
two miles between each( 86 ). Such however was the result of 
this barbarous execution, that from Amasiah to Chargaz , a 
stranger might travel with as much safety as in the most 
civilized countries of Europe. I often found myself alone, 
either before or after the party, and sometimes at night in 
lonely situations, such as would have exposed a stranger to 

( 8S ) In the infliction of this most dreadful punishment, (as we learned from some 
soldiers who Irad attended it) the executioners were instructed so to direct the stakes 
that death might not immediately relieve the criminals from their torture; and various 
anecdotes, almost incredible, w r ere related, concerning the number of hours (w hilst 
every moment must have seemed an age) which many of those miserable sufferers 
existed, incessantly calling, but in vain, for water. Impalement was said to be the 
most frequent, yet not the most cruel punishment, inflicted by Chopan Oglu ; the 
reader, perhaps, will not easily imagine, nor shall l wound his feelings and my own, by 
attempting to describe any thing more honible. 
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much risk from robbers, even in England! 87 ). We remained 
ail the evening and night of the 22d at Kara jalar. This 
•village, according to local information, was remarkable for 
ducks; a kind of bird which had hitherto seemed rare in this 
part of Asia, and, as I have reason to believe, is very little 
known in Persia. 


On the 23d we proceeded to Chargaz, or, as it was also 
called, Cherkes ( 88 ) ; where we alighted at ten o’clock in the 
morning, after a ride of 10 or 11 miles, over a flat country 
well cultivated, but destitute of trees. We saw some villages 
on both sides, and many corn-fields of considerable extent; 
as we passed by one in which men and women were busily 
reaping, a young lad advanced to the road, and in the middle 
of it propped up a sheaf of wheat among several stones; then 
placed himself beside it, standing respectfully with his hands 
m his girdle, and awaiting, in perfect silence, whatever trifling 
donation we might please to bestow. Some fellows of a very 
different description met us soon after; about twenty soldiers 
most of whom were intoxicated, ami apparently much inclin¬ 
ed to insult us; they fired off several bullets both as we ap¬ 
proached and passed them, scarcely taking the trouble to 
point their muskets above the level of our heads. Such 
men, as Mustafa assured me, have often killed and wounded 
travellers, without any intention of either murder or robbery, 

. C) Chopan Oclu was firmly persuaded that nothing could he so efficacious as 
his cruel system, in suppressing murders and depredations on the highway; audit was 
said that he solicited from Ins sovereign the government of all Asiatick Turkey, offering 
to forfeit Ids head, should he fail to render every province equally secure as the tern- 
torv where lie a ready presided, declaring that llie teriour inspired b\ his name should 
so check violence of every kind, that (in words which have been attributed lo more 
ancient legislators) “a child or beautiful woman, decorated with jewels and carrying 
“ 11 l >lirse °f ft'dd, might travel alone from one city lo another, through forests or deserts" 5 
“ by day or bv night, and neither suffer injury nor insult." But tire Janizaries of Con¬ 
stantinople were hostile to this able chief, and bis offer was rejected by the grand 
laztr. One account of Chopan Oglu stated thapiu the)ear 1812) he'had twenty- 
n,ue sons and daugliteis inn umtrable. * ' ; 


( 6S ) The Persian geographer, Sa'dek Isfaha'm, explains, with sufficient accuracy 
the orthography of this name; and tells us that Chargaz i> a place of the sixlli climate* ‘ 
in the territory of Riim; and, by a t liange of tlu- letter za into sin, is also called Choreas, 

iU^. s .U-s** lJ'j } uJli j. 'j } ^ 

MS. Tahkik al crab.. ^ jJj! j\ Ji j]. 
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always imputing the circumstance to fate. Chargaz, a lame 

1 n» \_ ;1L. tliM nnripnt is SMUl 


of rain with thunder and vivid lightning. 

At eleven o’clock we set out, by moonlight, and after 20 
miles reached Ham&mli (^LU*-) at five on the 24th. During 
the first 12 or 14 miles our road lay through a ilattish and 
naked country, but afterwards traversed some very rugged 
mountains, and led us by the side of a river flowing between 
immense banks of steep rocks, and furnishing some beautiful 
scenery; about two hours after midnight we passed a guard¬ 
house, where all our shouting, rapping, whistling, and other 
noisy efforts to awaken the soldiers, proved vain. We entered 
Hamamli by a wooden bridge, crossing the river above-men¬ 
tioned; now an inconsiderable stream, but liable, occasion¬ 
ally, to great augmentation. Having breakfasted in the best 
of fourteen or fifteen scattered, mean and half-delapidated 
houses, which constitute this town, I explored the remains of 
a magnificent villa, a spacious fortified mansion, erected not 
many years before by Ha'ji Ahmed Oglu', and partly des¬ 
troyed within eighteen months. Of this chief, whom the 
Turkish government punished as a rebel, I heard many 
favourable anecdotes; for even his enemies allowed that he 
xvas eminently brave, benevolent, and hospitable. But hav¬ 
ing espoused the cause of Ciiouan Oglu', to whom the 
grand Vizir was hostile; and supported the Nizam-jeciid 
(aj_w or system of European discipline recently intro¬ 
duced, he became unpopular among the Janizaries of the 
capital,and a general was sent with numerous troops to besiege 
him in his castellated mansion, to ruin Hamamli and lay waste 
the adjacent territories. His house suffered much damage 
from one battery of cannon placed on a tapch or rising ground 
above the village; and from another, yet remaining at the time 
of my visit, beyond the river. Ha'ji Aiimed was shot on 
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a neighbouring hill, and his head cutoff by some of the Delis 
or I urkisli dragoons. The Janizaries soon alter murdered 
his brother at Constantinople, where also his wives and chil¬ 
dren were detained several months, but had been lately con¬ 
signed to the friendly care of Ciiopan Oglu". The few 
habkable houses at Hamumli afforded but a scanty population; 
and the remains of Ha ji Aumed’s castle or fortified mansion, 
were totally deserted; although many rooms might still have 
been restored, at very trifling expense, to their original state. 
1 wandered for two hours, perfectly alone, through the various 
apartments, and traced the plan of this spacious edifice, 
which was in some parts bounded by the river, being strongly 
walled and embanked against the impetuosity of winter floods. 
I examined the handsome fountain with its double spout, 
erected,as a l urkisli inscription recorded,nineyearsbefore^ 89 ); 
this was in a court not far from the atmeidun , or square allotted 
to equestrian exercises. The kitchen was yet visible, with 
two ample fire-places; the base of one, (over which an arch 
was turned) being 18 feet in length; the other about 10; 
besides which were many lateral stew-holes. Of Ha'ji 
Ahmed’s private bath, the beams were reduced to charcoal, 
but the walls seemed perfect. \\ hilst 1 examined the harem 
ci' apartments where his women had resided, and the 
adjacent gardens, a sudden shower of rain induced me to 
seek shelter in their bath; a very beautiful structure, and but 
slightly damaged; indeed, from the gloss of novelty and the 
richness of ornament which this chamber, and other parts of 
the mansion yet retained, a person of warm imagination might 
almost have fancied that its former beauteous tenants, and 
their unfortunate lord, had but just, retired on the appearance 
of a stranger. Such an illusion, however, must have been 
soon dissipated by the solitude and profound silence which 
prevailed throughout the apartments, and by the dreary scene 
of ruin discernible from every door and window. The ad¬ 
joining mosque was destroyed, but its steeple or minareh 
seemed uninjured, although many bullets had struck the wall 
within a lew inches of its lower part. Two imperfect cannon- 


(**) Anno Hesirae 1218 orof oureral803. The founder’s name appeared as wrilten 
at that lime tel ^.vA^I Ahmed Za'deh Ibrahi'm A'gha'. 
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balls of stone, which, when entire, had probably contributed 
to deface the fountain above described, I found near its 
trough, and have preserved. 

Soon afternine at night, notwithstanding very heavy rain, 
we thought it expedient to leave Hamdmli , as a great person¬ 
age on his way from Didrbekr was expected, and we appre¬ 
hended that should he arrive before our departure, he might 
seize for his own use the post-horses assigned to us. About 
the third mile we passed close by Ba'iender (^joA), a village 
which had been ruined during the time of I1a ji Ahmed, and 
now comprised only seven or eight, inhabited houses; at the 
eighth mile we halted and drank coffee at a guard-room,which 
marks the limits of Chopan Oglu’s territory ; immediately 
after, we entered a tract of country governed by the Pasha of 
Bolt. For some miles near the termination of this stage, a 
river flowed on our left, and the scenery was diversified with 
fine rocks and trees. We alighted about sunrise on the 25th 
at Garede/i *J), distant from Hamdmli 30 miles. The 
coffee-house, our manzel, being situate in the bazar, a variety 
of discordant noises prevented me from enjoying even one 
hour’s sleep during the day; smiths hammers were incessantly 
employed; the town seemed populous, and contained many 
houses mostly constructed of wood. In the evening it was 
announced that a Farangki or European, who had just arrived 
from Constantinople, expressed a desire of seeing me. I 
found him to be a handsome man, with a fine long beard; he 
wore a red great coat, and a hairy cap. We conversed in 
Italian as well as my frequent involuntary use of Persian words 
would admit; I learned that he was a Neapolitan missionary, 
on his way to Mosul , where he had before resided ; that his 
name was lather Raphael; or, as he wrote it on a slip of 
paper at my request, “ Padre Raff a elle Campanile Prefetto delle 
“ Missiotii di Mesopotamia e Curdistan and that the plague 
continued to depopulate both Constantinople and Smyrna. 

We set off at 8; during the first hour and a half’ rode in 
darkness; then passed a small lake, (probably one mile long) 
on our left; its borders were fringed with tall reeds. At 12 
01 15 miles, a lake appeared on our right at half a league’s 
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distance from.the road; it seemed to be 7 or 8 miles in length, 
and was called by some peasants whom we met, th eShahangeul 
lake. About the fifteenth mile we halted at Shahati Khan, 
among some wooden hovels forming a kind of caravanserai;. 
but not discovering any person that could supply us with 
refreshments, we proceeded 4 miles farther, passed numerous 
flocks of sheep, and rested at a guard-house, where, as usual, 
coffee was soon provided. Near this spot stood a fountain 
of excellent water, ornamented with two pillars and an in¬ 
scription in long Arabick letters, as well as a few faint glimpses 
of the moon enabled me to discern; and directly over the 
fountain was a room constructed of boards. The last five or 
six miles of our journey lay through a finely cultivated plain; 
and having crossed a river on a wooden bridge, about three 
miles from the town, we arrived by an excellent road, early 
on the .26th, at Boll distant from Garehde/i about 37 

miles. Of the ancient Greek denomination, a compound 
expressing that this was “ the city of Hadrian,” Hadriano- 
polis, we find but an imperfect resemblance of the latter word 
retained in the modern Turkish name Bo!i. The post-house 
of this large lownatforded very good accommodation; from the 
windows of one room, could be seen five minavehs or steeples 
of mosques; and from the same windows I observed many wo¬ 
men whose dress seemed to denote opulence and respectable 
rank; and whose faces were beautiful, as I had an opportunity 
of perceiving, before they concealed them under veils on the 
approach of several meiq 90 ). We learned in the evening, that 
a personage of considerable importance, a Capigi Bus hi, was 
expected to arrive during the night, with sixty attendants; 
and that he would require every horse which the post-master 
could furnish; to secure some for our own use, it was thought 
advisable that we should set oft' before the great man’s arrival, 
and this consideration, although I had indulged in the hope 

Here I first remarked very excellent white bread, baked in 1 he form of lings, so 
large in the open space that a man might put his arm through them, but not much 
thicker in substance than his thumb; and here, as at many places throughwhich we 
had lately passed, were four-wheeled carts, the basket-bodies being at least ten feet 
Jong, five high, and at the top or mouth about six feet wide,-but not above two at the 
bottom; this was generally formed of boards; the wheels seemed well-made aud were 
furnished with spokes. 
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of enjoying here some hours of refreshing sleep, after so many 
nocturnal journies, induced me to leave Boli at half past eight 
o’clock. Mr. Morier mentions, that after a ride of six hours 
through the forest heyond Boli, he was entertained in a 
wooden guard-hut by the singing of a Turk, (Travels, Vol. 
I. p. 358). My journal records a similar circumstance, but 
states the distance to be only 8 or 9 miles irom Boli to the 
guard-house at which we halted. Here, while the soldiers 
kindled a blazing fire, round which our party crowded, some 
smoking their pipes, others sipping coffee, the sound acciden¬ 
tally produced from a guitar, which hung against the wall, 
(strangely associated with sabres, pistols, spears and muskets) 
induced me to ask for the musician; and a man was introdu¬ 
ced (one, probably of the guard) whose aspect, appearing 
very grim by fire-light, did not indicate much harmony; he 
played, however, extremely well, and chaunted in aloud tone 
three pleasing Turkish songs( 91 ). After this we entered a 
noble forest that covers an immense mountain called Boli- 
(high, and descended during six or seven miles, b}r a paved, 
but very unpleasant road, through thick groves of most majes- 
tick and beautiful trees; having sometimes on both sides, 
views of delightful lawns formed by the clearing of wood! 
From this we proceeded over a country nearly fiat, (a river 
said to be often almost dried up, appearing in different places 
on our left) to Duzje/t , as is generally pronounced the name 
written both Dusjeh {^\S) and Tiizjeh (<^); where we 
arrived early on the 27th. This place may*be described as 
distant from Boli about 30 miles, during which, as on former 
stages, I have reason to believe, we passed at night some 
stones exhibiting Greek inscriptions. From the upper floor 
of our post-house, l sketched the greater part of Duzjeh, (as 


( 9I ) One I had beard at almost every stage between tin's place and Arzerdm; the 
burden was a repetition of the word Amlin ( u Ul), “mercy!” Another called to 
my recollection the lines quoted by Lady Mary Wortley Montague; and the third was 
a senes o verses commemorating a famous robber named Kara Oglo or Kara 

10 ont !, m,<l<>r 1 efl *'"nself as formidable in the forest of Boli, as among the 
mouufa ns near Kars . where I had lately seen the ruins of his castle, The song, in 

bled n ! J rl. b «mf r> !' S J ’T U ar * ,< ‘ ro wa s celebrated, and his death lamented, resem- 

-nteriection “ nsl '. ll,rs: j* nd a strong guttural accent was given to the 

interjection. Oh! thus occurring at the close of different verses, «‘ O/c/t Karawlu! 
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it appears in PI. LXXX), for this village comprised little 
more than a biiz&r or row of shops, (the walls being of wood, 
the roofs of tiles) and a mosque with its minareh , both of 
wood; the back of a fountain also appears in the view. The 
bazar was crowded for several hours by country-people, as 
this (thursday) happened to be the weekly market-day; many 
shops were well-supplied with bread, meat, cheese, tobacco, 
tea, sugar, gun-powder, pipes, locks, combs and paper; with 
abundance of ball-cartridges and flints, very much in de¬ 
mand, as almost every man carries pistols, and is ready to 
discharge them on slight provocation, or often for mere 
Amusement. This place, it was said, produced a remarkable 
breed of large turkies; we had seen geese and ducks in great 
numbers at the last five or six stages; these three kinds of 
birds had been reckoned very uncommon in Persia. I 
sketched at Duzjeh (See PI. LIX), a sculptured stone, above 
three feet high and two in diameter, placed over the mouth of 
a well, and much fretted by an iron chain, which served to 
lower the bucket. Here it was deemed necessary, that the 
Prince Regent’s horses should rest for several hours; and we 
recruited ourselves in the spacious post-house, with a whole 
nights sleep; during which, however, the Capigi Bfishi, whose 
approach had accelerated our departure from a former stage, 
arrived,and seized so many post-horses that we could scarcely 
obtain a sufficient number for our journey; he proceeded 
towards Baghdad ,and rumour whispered that his business was 
to decapitate some-great man by order of the Turkish Sultan 

28th. We left Duzjeh at 7 in the morning, and having 
travelled above 30 miles under incessant rain, (in a rich and 
beautiful country, abounding with noble forest-trees) alighted 
at Khemdak (jjJi) about 4. This small neat town, with two 
mosques and several good shops, seemed half-concealed 
among its luxuriant gardens. Here the Persian grooms were 
cautioned against any altercation with the inhabitants, who, 
although not uncivil towards us, bore the character of extreme 
irascibility; every man carried arms; and some of them 
boasted that they had killed, not long before, w lien Aske r 
Kua'n, going as Ambassador to Paris, halted here, one of 
his servants, whose chief offence, as far as I could learn, was. 
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Vhe circumstance of being a Persian, and of the Shiah sect; 
for though equally Muhammedans, the Su/mi Turks hold in 
abhorrence all who venerate A li -more than Omar; thinking, 
as Rvcaut informs us, that however meritorious it is in the 
sight of God, to slay a Christian, <c much rather he who kills 
“a Persian, shall obtain a reward seventy fold from the foim- 
* £ tain of justice/* (Ottoman Empire, 3d. Pdit. p. 122). Du¬ 
ring some days I had remarked an increasing air of insolence, 
and at the same time of foppery among the people, especially 
young men who strutted about, each armed and seemingly 
encumbered with his large pistols (often silver-mounted), and 
a long knife or sword stuck in his sash; the jackets or short 
cloaks being carelessly tossed over one shoulder; mostol them 
affected also to wear the turbans loosely wrapped about their 
heads, after a peculiar fashion; thus equipped, they lounged 
in perfect idleness, but ready to bear a part in any fray, and 
not unwilling to commence one. Many of them, I understood, 
belonged to the marine establishment of galionjis , and this 
explained the various figures of anchors, ships and fishes, 
rudely scratched or painted by them on the walls and doors 
of houses, and worked as badges on their sleeves( 9 '). 

29lh. We set out from Khandelc at seven, and travelled 
through a flat country, thickly wooded, in some places on a 
rough stone causeway, and in others on planks raised two or 
three feet above the general marshy level. About the tenth 

O It was said that the inhabitants oft his region as far as the Kara dengez {jZ^zjs) 
or Black Sea, not distant from Iihandck many leagues, were proverbially ferocious; 
and that within thirty years a certain Pasha on account of the frequent robberies and 
murders which they committed, undertook to extirpate the race, and actually slaugh¬ 
tered considerable numbers both of males and females ; but the destruction was not 
complete; and the present generation lias proved still more fierce and turbulent. 
The classical reader will here recollect that in early ages the Black Sea was deno¬ 
minated by the Greeks ylxeinos (A£uvos) or “inhospitable;” not merely on account 
of the excessive cold to which it was exposed, but also, says Strabo, (Lib. vii) from 
“ 'l‘ e cruelty of those tribes resident on its shores, especially the Scythians, who sa- 
“ crificed guests or strangers, devouring their flesh and using their sculls as drinking 
" cups.” The same Geographer relates that this sea was afterwards called Euxeinos 
or “ hospitable,” when the Ionians had erected a city on its coast; Yarepov b'Ev&tvov 
tceicXcto-irai twv luviutv tv tt) TrapaXia iroXiv KTrjaavriov. (Lib. vii). But whatever alter¬ 
ation the name may have undergone, those who inhabit the Southern borders, at least, 
of tins sea, appear to retain in a considerable degree the character of their barbarous 
ancestors. 
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mile, we halted tinder some fine trees close to a wooden 
bridge, crossing a muddy river, very deep, but not broad; 
here was a man who supplied travellers with coffee and grapes, 
and sold us a fine large fish just taken out of the neighbouring 
stream. We then proceeded 11 or 12 miles, through a flat 
and richl y wooded tract, to a long bridge of timber, on which 
we crossed the river Sakariah before described as the 

ancient Sagaris or Sangarius). Of this, the bed seemed to 
exceed a quarter of a mile in width, but the water now was 
low, running here in nearly a N. W. direction. From persons 
stationed on the bridge, we purchased some rings of bread, 
such as I had already seen at Bo/i. About three miles beyond 
this spot, I observed on the right, a well-constructed bridge 
of stone, with many arches; at each end, small buildings, 
were visible; toll-houses or guard-rooms, as our guide in¬ 
formed me; but under this handsome structure (a work as¬ 
cribed to the Genoese), I could not discover any water( 93 ). 
Having proceeded a few miles farther we came to that noble 
expanse of water, that “most ample lake,” as Pliny described 
what the Turks now call Sdbanjeh geul , or the lake of Saba a 
je/i { 94 ); extending, from east to west, as well as I could judge, 
between 20 and SO miles; but seemingly not equal in breadth to 
half the length; at some spots it so encroached upon the road 
as to wet our horses feet,and almost touch the beautiful shrubs 
and lofty trees that clothed and ornamented its banks; these 
were in two or three places steep sandy cliffs seventy or eighty 
feet high. I tasted the water of this lake and found its flavour 

(•*) A strange local tradition tlius accounts for the important deficiency. It is said 
that this bridge, (now called Mthennet Cupri), was erected bv a great princess three 
or four hundred years ago, over the river Sakariah; every traveller who passed being 
obliged to pay an asper or pain, the smallest and least valuable Turkish coin, being of 
base metal. One dav, a holy dervish, who did not possess money sufficient even for 
that inconsiderable toll, was stopped by the guards; he pleaded extreme poverty, but 
in vain ; he promised, if allowed to pass, that he would pray for the person who had 
founded a structure of such utility; this offer was brutally rejected; the indignant 
dervish struck ilie bank with a hammer, and the river Sakariah instantly changed its 
course, and has not since returned to the bridge. 

“ Est in Nicomedensium finibus amplissimns lacus," &c. See the younger Pliny's 
letter, (Lib x. epist. 50; in which he recommends to the Emperor Trajan, that a com¬ 
munication should be opened between this lake and the sea; a work which some former 
king, he says, had undertaken, as appeared by the vestiges of mi unfinished canal. 
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unpleasant, (perhaps from the heavy rain which disturbed the 
bottom), but not saltish, as some Turks had described it. We 
n >w became sensible of our approach towards a great capital, 
from the number and various classes of travellers passing to 
and fro, and the hundreds of four-wheeled vehicles, each 
drawn by two oxen, and carrying boards and trunks of trees, 
destined for the naval arsenal at Constantinople. We arrived 
at Sabanjeh jL>), having performed a journey of 52 miles 
in about nine hours. The inn (if so may be styled the khan), 
afforded us ample room; and in the spacious stables our horses 
were well accommodated; but although there was a bazar or 
market-place, this little village (formerly called Sophon) 
yielded us such a scanty supply of food, that we gladly availed 
ourselves of the large fish, already mentioned. Here, after I 
lay down at night, the tones of a sweet, though manly voice, 
and of a string-instrument, managed with pleasing taste and 
\ery delicate execution, induced me to remain awake for a 
considerable time; this musick, which was much in the Per¬ 
sian style, seemed to issue from a house adjoining. Early on 
the 30th, 1 examined a monumental stone which had attracted 
my notice as we entered Sabanjeh; and concerning which, 
during the dusk of evening and the rain, my fingers rather 
than my eyes, had ascertained that it bore an inscription. 

( Ins stone was nearly opposite the post-house, and its in¬ 
scribed lace so close to the wall of a barn or stable, that tra¬ 
vellers might easily pass yet not observe it, the three faces 
exposed to the road being perfectly plain. It did not much 
exceed two feet in height, and served as a kind of step from 
winch the peasants mounted on their mules and horses. In 
the sketch (PI.LIX)I have represented its form,and faithfully 
copied the Greek inscription, which expresses, that “Arrian, 
the son of Doedalsus, died in the forty-eighth yearof his a^e ” 
rind concludes with the usual valediction, “ tare thee well ” 
lvecollectmg that Arrian, the celebrated writer, was a native 
ol Bithyma, and governor of the neighbouring province, 
Cappadocia I thought it not improbable that he had died at 
Sabanjeh, and that tins stone was his sepulchral monument • 
and as we must leel an interest m every circumstance, however 

Wo ofvn'e X ' C °| Ce,nS SUch i, , man ’ who > likc I"* illustrious 
proloty pe Xenophon, was a philosopher, ail historian and a 
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gcneial, I flattered myself with the belief of having thus dis¬ 
covered the place of his interment, the number ofhis years, 
anil Ins lather’s name( 9j ). As 1 had reason to complain that on 
some former occasions, iny antiquarian researches were im¬ 
peded b\ tiie jealous or angry looks ot vulgar fellows, so it is 
just to acknowledge here, that I was assisted in examining the 
tomb ot Arrian by two links, whose rich dresses and nu¬ 
merous atlendantsannouncedthem to be men of considerable 
lank ; they were seated in the coffee-room, nearly opposite 
that monument, which, perceiving that it was bespattered 
with mud, they sent a servant to chanse and wash. They 
seemed pleased with my copy of the inscription; this they 
gravely pronounced to be in the Farangki or European cha- 
lacier, but expressed some doubts of its antiquity, which I 
v«is willing to trace back almost seventeen hundred years. 
Farther in the village, and close to a fountain, was another 
stone resembling an ancient altar or pedestal; but it did not 
exhibit any device or inscription. 

-" r r 

At seven we left Sabanjeh, and reached Ismid (or Tznictmd) 
soon alter one; the distance being nearly 20 miles; the country 
flat and fertile, almost a continued grove,abounding especially 
with magnificent oaks. We passed, about half-way, the 
neatly sculptured monuments lately erected over two unfor¬ 
tunate men ol Arzet um , brothers, assassinated here three years 
ago by robbers, who had followed them from Constantinople 
in consequence of an ostentatious display of their money. 
AY e met this day several hundred soldiers; they had served six 
months with the armies, and were now permitted to revisit 
their homes; but they all carried muskets, and, as usual, 
amused themselves and endangered the lives of travellers by 
firing balls at random in every direction. * About the 18lli 

( 9S ) This discovery of Arrian’s monument was slightly noticed in the Classical 
journal. No. XIII, (April 18l3ip. 233; and I communicated to the editor of that work 
(See No XXXII, p 394, Drq. 1817) a copy of the inscription, APPI \N02 AOI- 
AAA20Y ZH2 ETH MH XAIPE, with a remark that AotSaXo-os or A vbnXaos was a 
name of some celebrity, as we iearn from Mrabo (Lib. XII); .Memnun (in Photii 
Biblioth.) and others. It appears to have been more particularly Bilh> iiian; tile first 
Nicoinedes (that king who gave his name to the city of Nicoinedia) was descended ift 
the fourth degree from a prince called Doedalsus or DydaJsus. 
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mile we saw a large village on the right; then rode through a 
small river; soon after crossed it again on a bridge, and pass¬ 
ing among noble cypress trees, entered a large town, admi¬ 
rably situate on the side of a mountain, rising with much 
majesty from the sea; and contributing with others, beauti¬ 
fully wooded, to close a narrow gulf or bay of the Propontis. 
Nicomedia , the ancient Greek name of this city, has been 
corrupted into lz-nicmid or Ismid, by a process not 

unusual among the Turks. Nicomedia appears to have been 
nearly the same as Olbia; and writers of good authority would 
confound it with Astacus, while others deny this identity; 
supposing Astacus a different, though not very distant city, 
from the ruins of which, when destroyed by Lysimachus, 
(about 300 years before Christ), the inhabitants Avere trans¬ 
ferred to Nicomedia! 96 ). Whatever monuments of former 
ages still existed here, it Avas not in my power to examine; 
but from the accounts of Busbequius, Greldt, Paul Lucas 
and Mr. Dallaway, there is reason to believe them numerous. 
Nothing more than an imperfect Greek inscription, on a stone 
reversed, and some other fragments of sculptured marbles, 
confounded, as usual, by the Turks, in modern buildings, 
attracted my observation as I passed through the streets on 
horseback. That Nicomedia was the pride and metropolis 
of Bithynia, (notAvithstanding the pretensions of a rival, 
Niceea) we learn from Pliny, from Pausanius, from Animia- 
nus Marcellinus, and from medals; but it appears to have 
suffered many conflagrations; and one alone, (that of the 
year 358, described by Ammianus, lib. xvii) continuing to 
rage during fifty^ days and nights, must have consumed all that 
Avas immediately perishable ; “ quidquid consumi poterat.” 
Yet monuments of marble or of bronze, gems, vases, coins, 
arms, ornaments, and A'arious articles of domestick furniture* 
may still remain beneath the mass of ruins formed when this 
city and its suburbs, with all their magnificent edifices, long 
the favourite residence of Emperors, Avere overthrown by 
that earthquake Avhich caused the conflagration. Respecting 

(**) See Strab. Lib. XII. c. 15. Ptolem. V. 1. Pausan. V. 1*2. Metnnoa (apud 
f* ,ot *) Trebell. Poll, (inter Hist. Aug. Script.) Enseb. (Chron. Canon.) Amrnian. 
Marcel. XXII. Salmas. (Plin. Exercit.) D’Auville, &c. 
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the actual stale of Nicomedia, I can offer but a few obser¬ 
vations; the town seemed large and very populous; the inha¬ 
bitants were in general a remarkably handsome race; the 
faces ot some young men and women resembling more 
strongly in their style of beauty the antique Grecian coun¬ 
tenance than any I had hitherto seen. The beggars of both 
a .-> eb ^ ei e numerous and most importunate; 
among them must be classed even the well-clothed post¬ 
master himself; and here the baker’s boys recommended by 
an extraordinary cry their fine white bread made in the form 
of rings, as before described: meat and fruit seemed to abound 
in the market; and we were supplied by the Greeks and 
Armenians with wine which was not unpalatable, and very 
strong arrack. Here 1 first observed the yellow tint of au¬ 
tumn begin to show itself on the leaves of a majestick and 
beautiful oak that shaded the windows of my room in the 
post-house. 

31st. During our halt this morning, Mustafa and Musa 
the Tatars, and most of the Persians, Turks and Armenians 
that formed my party, commenced by the shaving of heads 
and trimming of beards, their preparations towards making 
a respectable appearance in the great capital which we ex¬ 
pected to enter within two days; they likewise opened various 
packages, and unfolded their clothes; but it particularly gra¬ 
tified me to witness their arrangements for putting on clean 
inside garments; since there was reason to believe that some 
of them, notwithstanding the excessive heat, had not once 
changed any article of dress during the months of July and 
August. About noon the Tatar Gance Ali (^U -pJ£) whom 
we had left at Tabriz arrived with despatches from Sir Gore 
Ouseley for Mr. Liston, our Ambassador to the Porte. I 
availed myself of this opportunity and wrote a letter to Mr. 
Morier, the Consul General at Constantinople. In the even¬ 
ing we proceeded on our journey, and having left the town 
through a long street where houses, tomb-stones and cypress 
trees appeared on both sides, we approached the sea and 
continued to view its unruffled surface, very near on the left, 
for 18 or 20 miles; whilst by the light of innumerable stars, 
shining with more brilliancy than I had ever remarked, the 
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finely swelling hills that bounded the bay on its opposite side 
were distinctly visible. We then turned a little among moun¬ 
tains, and alighted at Gibisah (or Gibijah as the name 

appears in my list of stages) before five on the morning of 
September the first. This was a march of 28 or 30 miles ; 
we passed when nearly half way a Caravansera called FJarek 
Khan which afforded lodgings and coffee; it was said, too, 
that a traveller bringing meat with him, might have it cooked 
at an adjoining shop. This khan was close to the sea ; and 
here we found ourselves among several hundred soldiers, of 
whom most were sleeping on the ground; and many smoking; 
but none of them annoyed us, as others on former occasions, 
by firing bullets at random. We had not enjoyed quite two 
hours sleep in the post-house at Gibisah when Mustafa in¬ 
formed me that it would be expedient to leave the place as 
many servants of the Pasha had just arrived, announcing the 
approach of this great personage with above two hundred 
guards and other attendants. I set out accordingly, at nine, 
much regretting that my intention of exploring Gibisah could 
not be accomplished ; for, as this village, although now 
inconsiderable, was the ancient Libyssa , a name but little 
altered beyond the first letter^) ; we might reasonably ex¬ 
pect to discover, in or near it, some vestiges of that monu¬ 
ment which covered or contained the bones of Hannibal. 
W e had proceeded but a few miles from Gibisah, when several 
armed men on horseback, with many attendants on foot, ap¬ 
peared, escorting some of the Pasha’s women, who sal in vehi¬ 
cles lesembling the Persian cajavahs, already described; but 
these of the Turks were more neatly made and gaily orna¬ 
mented; they had, besides, the advantage of an awnimr or 
covering, which shaded the fair travellers from the sun ; beino- 
equally extended over the two baskets or boxes that contained 
their seats. We soon after met an unwieldy carriage of the 
coach-kind, four-wheeled, richly gilt and painted ;"this was 
drawn by four horses, and as we passed it, I heard through 
the blinds and curtains, the voice of a young child and of a 


ip) f remained that the Greeks and many Turks pronounced the modern name a* 
theread ‘‘IS’ Suffered * 
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woman, the favourite or principal wife, as it was said, of the 
Pasha. This great man himself, we saw, in a field near the 
road side, about two miles farther, sitting cross-legged on a 
fine carpet spread in front, but within the shade of his tent, 
which was green outside, with various coloured hangings, and 
gilt poles; two long and highly decorated spears being stuck 
in the ground exactly opposite. The Pasha was smoking in 
very solemn state; his robes were yellow and white; several 
men handsomely dressed stood respectfully before him, and 
many Janizaries , Tatars, and other attendants, were reposing 
in small tents and under the large trees, within forty or fifty 
yards all around him. It was mentioned to me that he had 
expressed a wish' of asking some questions concerning the 
Prmce Regent’s horses, from one of the Persian grooms. I 
immediately sent to him Karim Beig (uXu »>f), the princi¬ 
pal, who satisfied his curiosity. At the 7th or 8ih mile beyond 
Gibisah, so manyTurks were assembled,drinking and washing 
at a fountain of carved stone, that I was not able to examine 
or copy the Greek inscription which it exhibited( 98 j. We 
halted a few minutes at Pantile, (the ancient Pantichium) 
beautifully situate on the sea shore. Some remains of sculp¬ 
tured stones, and foundations of extensive buildings, prove 
that this was once a more considerable town. Having pro¬ 
ceeded three miles farther, we alighted at Kdrtiil (Jbyi), a 
large village, (the ancient Cartalimen ) standing like Pantile , 
immediately on a bay of the sea, and distant from Gibisah 15 
or 16 miles. Here several fishing vessels were anchored close 

( 9B ) Having advanced from this spot about three miles, we rode a vineyard on 
our right, and within sixty or seventy yards of some boats on our left, partly aground; 
from one of these a shot was discharged, and the bullet passed between my head and 
James the English groom who was close behind. Looking at the shore whence this shot 
had been fired, I perceived a fellow preparing to level his musket at iis, and, as his 
party seemed to. consist but of four or five men, mv first impulse would have induced 
me to attack them : but Mustafa called out loudlv and begged that we might gallop 
on and shelter ourselves behind the trees near an old fountain and some tombstones. 
Here I learned from him and from the Survji who atteuded our post-horses, that this 
part ol the sea coast was frequented by a numerous band of robbers; who if pursued 
by a superior force, escaped in their boats; that although five or six only had shewn 
themselves, fifteen or perhaps twenty others were lurking near them. Many atrocities 
were mentioned as having been lately committed bv these outlaws; and Mustafa 
saw, about three years before, the bodies of a Musrlmnn and an Armenian Christian 
whom they had murdered on this spot the day before he passed it. 
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to the houses. From a window of our khan or inn, I delineated 
(as in PI. LXXX) the bay, part of the long street, and the ce¬ 
metery with its cypresses; for in this country there are not 
many tomb-stones without the melancholy shade of that 
“ Dark tree; still sad when other’s grief is fled, 

“The only constant mourner o’er the dead!” 
as it is well described by one of our best living poets("). At 
Kdrttil, as at some of our stages during the last hundred miles, 
I heard clocks strike; and found that they did not mark the 
hours according to our mode of computation, but from sunrise 
to sunset; the sound, however, reminded me of Europe and 
of home, and was most grateful to my ear. Many families, it 
•was said, had come over from Constantinople to settle here, 
in hopes of avoiding the plague, which now desolated that 
capital. 

On the 2d, we set oft* soon after three in the morning, and 
having travelled between 11 and 12 miles, and passed (but not 
visited) the remains of Chalcedon, on our left, began to enter 
a gloomy avenue of cypress trees and tomb-stones, through 
which we rode above two miles, and arrived before seven 
o’clock at Scutari , as we generally call Iscuddr (j' .aCJ.). This 
large town, full of the bustle that usually pervades every well 
frequented sea-port, Was formerly called Chn/sopolis , or the 
“City of Gold,” because, says Dionysius of Byzantium, (as 
quoted by his compatriot Stephanus) here were deposited 
those treasures which the Persians, during their government, 
collected from other cities as tributes. Stephanus however, 
adds, that it was more generally supposed to derive its name 
from Chryses, the sou of Agamemnon and Chryseis( 100 ). 

(**) Lo rd Byron's “ Giaour,” v. 28G. The cemeteries of Scutari are described 
bv Olivier, as more beautiful than any others in the Turkish empire, “par leuretendue, 
“ le luxe des tombeaux, la bauteur et le rapprochement des arbies," (Voyages, Tome I. 
p. 75; Paris, an. 9). He adds, that the rich Turks of Constantinople, from a sentiment 
of pride or of piety, prefer to be buried in Asia, which they regard as a kind of holy 
land, belonging to true believers; whilst the cemeteries on the European side are 
destined, they think, to become, on a future day, (like their capital) the property of 
Christian powers, and to be contaminated by tlie footsteps of infidels. 

O A lovverios beo Bvfavnos —repi rovov 0f xaros avrov (Chrvsopolis) rube d>r)tri. KtxXi)- 
rai cs XpvaoTroXts os fiev eitot Qatriv eiri njs Bepaw,, sjy tfiovlas, evravSa Troiovuevwv rou 
Kpntxtovros otto T (vr noXewv X pv<rov rov aSpourpov Ot be TrXeievs airo Xpvaov iraibot 
Apvffjpeos Kai Ayafxtjxvovos. Steph. Byzaut, iu (Jhrvsop. 
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Here, having arrived on the verge of Asia, I gazed with as¬ 
tonishment and delight at the glorious prospect that presented 
itself on the European shore of the Bosporus; Constantino¬ 
ple appearing in all its majesty before me, and its suburbs, 
with a long succession of kiosks or summer-houses, gardens, 
palaces, mosques, and cypress groves, extending for many 
miles towards the Black Sea, and forming, with several ships 
of considerable size, and innumerable boats, such a scene as 
far surpassed every idea that I had conceived, although 
prepared, by various descriptions, to expect something won¬ 
derfully beautiful and sublime. Whilst I enjoyed this view, 
one ot the English Ambassador’s Janizaries delivered a 
letter written by Mr. Morier, our Consul General at Con¬ 
stantinople, in answer to that which I had addressed to him 
from Nicomedia; his account of the plague confirmed even 
the most lamentable reports that had reached us; he informed 
me that his Excellency Mr. Liston, had provided a room for 
my accommodation in the palace at Pera; and he made the 
most obliging offers of his own services. It was, however, 
still uncertain whether a vessel could be here procured which 
might convey at once the Prince Regent’s horses and the 
presents to England; or whether I should find it necessary to 
protract my expedition in Asia as far as Smyrna, or some 
other sea-port. Resolving therefore to lose no further time, 
but consult immediately with the Ambassador, and make 
arrangements respecting the prosecution of my journey, I 
went with Mustafa into a boat, and leaving all the others 
of my part}', with the horses and baggage, at Scutari , was 
soon rowed across the Thracian Bosporus, (here about one 
mile and a half wide) and landed in Europe. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Constantinople, Smyrna , anil return to England. 


OON after eight o’clock (on the morning of September 



o 2d), I proceeded from the landing place to our Ambassa¬ 
dor’s palace, and was most politely received by Mr. (now 
the Right Honourable Sir Robeit) Liston, who, with his 
Lady, Mr. l’rere the Secretary, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Turner, 
and other gentlemen of the Embassy, had just sat down 
to breakfast. Here, emerging from an association of two 
months with semi-barbarians, I felt, very acutely, the sud¬ 
den transition to a state of polished and refined life; and 
highly enjoyed, after a long privation of many things which 
some would deem almost necessary,all the European luxuries, 
elegancies and conveniencies of a princely mansion. Mr. 
Liston’s hospitality was not restricted to me; he ordered that 
a room should be prepared for Mr. Price, who, before noon, 
arrived from Scutari. Stables were provided for the Prince 
Regent’s horses, which, with most of the men who formed my 
party, were brought over from the Asiatick shore in the course 
of a few hours, it was now advised and determined that I 
should await the return of a courier, expected within five or 
six days from Smyrna, as his information concerning the 
English ships at that port, might considerably influence my 
proceedings; there not being any chance of obtaining at 
Constantinople a vessel suited to my purposes. The horses, 
besides, required an interval of rest after a tedious and fatmu- 
ing journey; as for myself, no man was ever blest with more 
perfect health, nor more capable of immediately undertaking 
a new expedition either by land or by sea. According to the 
salutary system generally adopted during a pestilentiafseason 
by the Eoreigu Ministers and principal Christians resident in 
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the suburbs of this great capital, the English palace was 
closed against all Turks; nor, without clue precaution, was 
the gate ot its outer wall opened to any person; those who 
sought admission were fumigated at the porters lodge, bein»- 
so placed over a chafing-dish ot burning aromaticks, that the 
smoke might in its ascent pervade their entire dress; even 
t ie vaiious ai tides ol lood necessary for domestick consump¬ 
tion, weie not received until they had undergone immersion 
m a large tub of water; from this process, however, I must 
notice the exception of bread; which, at least when fresh, 
does not,it is said,communicate infection^ 1 ). Whilst I resided 
at Constantinople, the number of those who daily fell victims 
to the plague, fluctuated, as local report stated, between one 
thousand and fifteen hundred. But there is reason to believe 
that the horrible account ot mortality sometimes compre¬ 
hended still more; and that during certain periods when the 
disease raged with unusual malignancy, the deaths in this 
city amounted within a single day even to two thousand. A 
passage from the work of an able physician and ingenious 
traveller, published since my return to England, is below* 
quoted, in confirmation of this circumstance^). A journey 



(*) The plague, which had now continued above two months, began, as was said, in 
the district of Saint Demrti-i, which it nearly depopulated: then spread ilseif more 
generally among the Greeks of Galata ; next affected the Armenians of that quarter, 
and finally reaching the Turks, (with whom it most frequently commences), the con¬ 
tagion became universal; for to these bigotted fatalists, the prevention and the cure 
of this disease were, as usual, matters of equal indifference; and they vainly flattered 
themselves wi'li the hope that its ravages would spontaneously cease’ on Ihe first day 
of their Ramazan or holy fast, which this year occurred on the 7th of September. 
They xuperstiiiously remarked, also, that during a war of several years with the Rus¬ 
sians, Constantinople h d not suffered from the plague; and that this scourge did not 
afflict the city until peace had been made with those hardy infidels of the north, whom 
they consider as their natural and inveterate enemies. 

(*) “The dreadful destruction which the plague committed at Constantinople during 
“the year 1812, was at this period (November) at its height. During our stay at 
“ Larissa, the Archbishop received a letter of some credit from that city, in which it 
“was affirmed, that the deaths theie in ihe preceding three months, amounted to about 
“ 120,000, and that in the month of October, uot fewer than 2000 on the average died 
“every day. Some months after this time, 1 hail the opportunity of seeiug a written 
“ document, in which an estimate was given of the mortality at Constantinople and its 
“environs, during the jveriod from June 1812 to the following January. This docu- 
“ nient, which derived an appearance of accuracy from the minuteness of its details, 
“stated the total number of deaths to exceed 300,000. There may be exaggeration 
“in these estimates, but it is at least certain that there are few recorded instances of 
“greater calamity, within the same time and among the same amount of population.’' 
(Dr. Holland’s Travels, p. 205). 
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of some weeks through an infected country had not so fami¬ 
liarised my mind with the horrors of this disease, as to render 
me insensible of its dangers. I had never willingly incurred, 
(although taking but little trouble to avoid), the risk of con¬ 
tact, by which alone, it is commonly affirmed, the plague can 
be communicated; and I now observed, during many days, 
the same system of seclusion, as the other inmates at the Am¬ 
bassador's palace, who quitted its precincts only on short 
and not very frequent excursions, to places supposed free 
from the contagion, Yet in thus secluding myself, I consulted 
rather the feelings of others than my own ; since, respecting 
the plague, I possessed that kind of indifference, which among 
the Turks may be ascribed to fatalism, and which, whether 
caused by a blind confidence in the natural habit or disposi¬ 
tion of body, or by pious resignation; by constitutional 
boldness or religious hope, has powerfully contributed to 
save many from infection; has supported others under their 
sufferings, and frequently promoted their recovery, from a 
disease in which fear or despondency is the almost certain 
fore-runner of death(®). Never were even my suspicions ex¬ 
cited, relative to the actual infection of myself, but on one 
occasion, when, soon after midnight, a noise in the left ear, 
(so loud as to be almost painful), occasioned, probably, by 
some insect, suddenly awakened me, and continued during 
several minutes, whilst busy recollection suggested that a 
tinkling in that organ was regarded as one symptom of the 
plague. But all suspicion ceased with the noise; and after a 


( ; The Turks, as Mr. I lornton informs us, “Ironi temperance, from consequent 
to justness ot constitution, and Irom firmness of mind, frequently escape after infec- 
hon:” (Present State of Turkey, p. 323; 2to Edition, 1807). Yet according to 
smother well-informed writer, of an hundred persons infected, eight or ten only recover, 
(See “D Obsson s Tableau General de PEtnpire Ottoman,” Tome iV; p. 386). It is 
however, as Mr. Dallaway affirms, ‘‘past contradiction, that one man shall expose 
‘ himself to the contact of crowds without precaution, and yet escape the contagion; 
„ wlidst anot her, w ho has immured himself and been scrupulously careful, shall receive 
je taint ot death from unfolding a letter.” (Constantinople, ancient and modern, p. 
1°7). In whatever degree habitual temperance may contribute towards a cure, it is 
certain tint many persons regard wme and even ardent spirits as excellent preservatives 
tiom infection, I inis the la tars who accompanied me through Asia Minor, on first 
discovering that the plague surrounded us, became loud in recommendation of those 
con ion - P e 5 t " ,ac,ous, y , f< ’! lowed «**eir own prescription, especiaily in imbibing 

25k? , i t ’ and hery arrack; whitl b however, there was reason to 

doubt, whether they had at any time regarded with much abhorrence. 
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sound sleep of four or five hours, I rose without the slightest 
indisposition of body or alarm of mind. Yet from various 
well authenticated anecdotes it might be easily proved, that 
less serious causes of apprehension have often produced fatal 
consequences; for with those whose habits are more than 
commonly susceptible, to fear is the same as to receive the 
contagion of a disease, in which far above every other, the 
, imagination operates with surprising influence^). The only 
person belonging to my party who suffered from the plague 
was he who at all times feared it most, Kari'm Bejg, chief of 
the Persian grooms; an intelligent man, whose recital of East¬ 
ern tales had amused many hours of my nocturnal journies. 
lie was of very respectable character, and inoffensive conduct; 
of temperate and even abstemious habits; but prepossessed 
with most gloomy apprehensions concerning the plague. I 
have myself heard him declare two or three times during our 
expedition through Turkey, that he did not expect ever to 
revisit his native land. A few days after our arrival at Con¬ 
stantinople, he died, almost in the ver} r act of prayer, having- 
just performed his devotions with much religious fervency, 
stretched on the spotted skin of a ytiz (j^) or lynx, which had 
occasionally served him as a saddle-cloth and a carpet. 
Mortal infection, it was supposed, had been communicated 
to him on the morning of the second, at Scutari , from the 
keeper of the khan or inn, who served me, as well as him and 
some more of our party, with coffee, which he handed to us 
in china cups, acknowledging cooly, at the same moment, 
that the corpse of a woman, but recently dead of the plague, 
was then lying in the house. Kari'm Beig, during his 
illness, was frequently visited by the other Persians, and by 


( 4 ) Mr. Thornton (as above quoted p. 323) assures us that lie knew a lady "who 
“ sickened immediately and died with all the symptons of the plague, on being in- 
" formed that a person, whom she bad visited several days before, was dead of that 
" disorder ”—“ if the patient,'’ says Mr. Dallaway, “ droops under the dread of death, 
" that event becomes almost inevitable: nor is there a disease in which the mind exerts 
“ so decided an influence, or the imagination is awakened to so fatal a sense of danger.” 
(Constant, p. 107).—“La crainte et la contagion sont tine m&me chose,” says Vanhel- 
inont, as quoted by Pouqueville, (Voyage en Moree, &c. Tonic I, p. 402), who adds, 
that according to Gaubius, it was doubtful whether those who feared epidemick m da- 
dies were not the only persons exposed to them. “ Gaubius met en doute si lespeur- 
“eux seuls ne sont pas exposes aux epidemies.” 
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one of those plague-doctors, who form a body at Constantinople; 
more numerous, it would appear, than useful. Although 
many instances occurred within my own observation, of that 
apathy and neglect of precaution, with which the Turks, in 
general, contemplate the approach of death under the form 
of pestilential disease, } r et 1 remarked that on some occasions 
they excluded from their houses, bundles of the garments 
worne bj' those who had lately expired, and the bedding, 
which it was natural to suppose had been contaminated by 
infection. Some of these things seemed yet sufficiently new 
and serviceable; but most were old and tattered; yet, as my 
Turkish companions hinted, there existed wretches so miser¬ 
ably poor, or so meanly avaricious, as to seize on these dis¬ 
gusting spoils of the dead, and either sell them for a trifle, or 
apply them to their own personal uses. Of such bundles, 
exposed in corners, or on pillars and stair-cases, many were 
visible one day, when, beingon the eve of my departure from 
Constantinople, 1 was induced to perambulate the ancient 
part of this city, by an irresistible desire of viewing, however 
hastily, the publick objects yet remaining, most worthy of 
an antiquary’s notice. 1 had deferred, as long as was possible 
consistently with the gratification of this desire, to visit the 
infected quarter, where, as various reports informed us, the 
plague more particularly raged with daily increasing viru¬ 
lence; for it was my intention, had Mr. Liston expressed any 
strong apprehension of dangerous consequences from this 
visit, to absent myself after it from the palace ; indeed I should 
not have resumed my place at his hospitable board had even 
a momentary head-ache, or any other sensation of pain, 
however trifling, given the slightest occasion for alarm. 


It was early on the thirteenth, when, in one of those neatly 
carved and ornamented boats, of which thousands are em¬ 
ployed almost incessantly, by the inhabitants of this <*reat 
maritime city( 5 ), I crossed that narrow bay or creek of the 
Bosporus which separates Pera from Byzantium. My com- 



O G reinstates the number of sail and row-boats continually passing here at sixtee, 
thousand. “ La quantity prodig,ense de kaics, pern.es o„ gondoles el petitV ba ™ 
dout le nombre est estmie mouter a seize uiille,” &c. (Voyage, p. 84). 
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panions were Mr. Wood, a gentleman engaged in studying 
the Turkish language, Mustafa the Tatar, and a Janizary 
named Massan Agha, whom the Ambassador had ordered 
to attend me. From the landing-place we walked up to the 
AtmeidAn or Hippodrome, and viewed the brazen serpents 
and the obelisks; that admirable edifice Sancta Sophia, and 
near it a beautiiul fountain resembling a square house offilli- 
gree work; the vast reservoir or cistern of “a thousand and 
“ one pillars,” as it was styled by a Greek who kept the key, 
and lamented that the pillars were partly concealed by an 
accumulation of earth and stones, the rubbish of different 
buildings thrown in by the Turks. We saw the gate-way, 
whence, it has been said, was derived the title of “Sublime 
“ Porte,” and the adjoining edifice, containing the principal 
offices of the Turkish government. We looked at several 
stately and splendid mosques, and entered as far within the 
outer courts of theSeraglio as is generally allowed to strangers. 
But I have not pretended, from my very superficial view, to 
describe those remains of antiquity, nor the edifices above 
barely mentioned. So many ingenious travellers have already 
published minute accounts of Constantinople, that it would 
be unnecessary for me, were I qualified, to state paiticulars 
of all those objects. After a glance at whatever bore the 
reputation of antiquity, we proceeded to the rope-walk, near 
which I observed several enormous cannon-balls of stone, 
(such as Rycaut, p. 201, describes as from three feet to forty 
inches in diameter) ; and rambling through various streets 
and market-places, purchased a few trifling articles. In some 
of the most narrow lanes we met funeral processions; the 
bodies were carried to the graves (but, as I understood, not 
buried) in wooden coffins. Returning by water, we passed 
along the naval arsenal, where was a large ship of war on the 
stocks; near it lay many other vessels of considerable size, 
but apparently old and much in need of repair. I remarked 
that one of them was named the Nicmet-i-Khuda (Ui 
or “Grace of God ;” another Azhder Bahri (^^ the 
Great Serpent or “Dragon of the Sea,” and a third displayed 
the title of Hinnai Bahri the “Marine Humai , or 

“Royal Eagle of the Ocean;” like these, also, were some 
other names, entirely compounded of Arabiek and Persian i 
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words. The grand Turkish fleet, eleven sail of the line, be¬ 
sides three or lour frigates, all in complete order, and very 
handsome vessels, constructed according to the French or 
English system of naval architecture, I had previously seen, 
lying at anchor near the mouth of the Black Sea, when, on 
the seventh, with several gentlemen of the Embassy, I attended 
Mr. and Mrs. Liston to Bityuc dereli (s^j On this 

occasion we embarked in the Ambassador’s state barge at 
Vera, soon after six o’clock in the morning; and seven Greek 
rowers, of whom the principal was an uncommonly handsome 
man, conducted us along the European side of the Bosporus, 
which, like the opposite Asiatick shore, afforded a succession 
of beautiful and diversified prospects; exhibiting gilded and 
airy kiosks or summer-houses; slender minarehs; dark groves 
of lofty cypresses, and smiling flower gardens. At length 
the mouth of the Euxine or Black Sea opened on our view, 
and about nine o’clock, having passed near some large ships 
of the Turkish fleet, we landed at Bi'iyuc dereli , and proceeded 
to the house of J\I. Jabat, the Spanish minister, where break¬ 
fast had been provided for us; this repast comprised, among 
various luxuries, that kind of fish which is called in the Turk¬ 
ish (and, as a gentleman of the company observed, in almost 
every other language) by a name signifying “sword-fish.” 
From the Spanish minister’s, we accompanied Madame 
Jabat, our amiable and accomplished hostess, to the villa of 
M. Italinski, the Russian Envoy, and walked on the terraces 
and in the gardens that embellish this spot, where once resided 
the English Ambassador, Sir Robert Ainslie. We next pro¬ 
ceeded to visit M. Palin, the Swedish Envoy, an ingenious 
antiquary. Having passed several hours most pleasantly at 
Buyuc dereli ,'we again embarked in Mr. Liston’s barge, de¬ 
scended rapidly with the current of lheBosporus,and returned 
.to the palace at 1 era, soon after three o’clock. .During this 
aquatick excursion we saw many boats conveying the bodies 
of men and women recently dead, to various cemeteries, both 
on the European and the Asiatick shore; over each body a 
■white sheet was spread; and I remarked at the head of one 
a cockade, silver and white; from which hung a bunch of 
grapes; others were decorated.with grapes and flowers; these 
as a Turk informed me afterwards, designated young unmar¬ 
ried women or children. 
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A residence of thirteen days at Pera , enabled me to' in¬ 
dulge in perusing or at least turning over, some French and 
English books, published since my departure from Europe ; 
the London newspapers also proved highly interesting after 
so long a privation of all intelligence respecting home. Of 
the leisure moments which 1 here enjoyed, a few were spent 
in arranging the loose notes hastily taken during the latter 
part of my journey, and in delineating some remnants of 
Grecian sculpture, lately discovered among the stones that 
constituted the foundation of an old stable, near the palace 
in which they were now preserved, (See PI. L1X, fig. 13, 14, 
18 and 19). The circle of our domestick society was occa¬ 
sionally enlarged by visits from Mr. Morier, the worthy 
Consul General, Mr. Pisani, chief Dragoman, (Tarjem&n 
u L*y or interpreter), and Mr. (now Sir William) Boughton, 
who, as I most particularly regretted, did not arrive until a 
short time before my departure; this young traveller (already- 
mentioned in Vol. I. p. 436) had just completed a most in¬ 
teresting journey through Syria and Egypt. 

It was at length ascertained on the arrival of a messenger, 
that the Salsetle, an English frigate, had been for some time 
stationed near Smyrna; and, in hopes of obtaining a passage 
in that ship, at least to Malta, (whence opportunities of pro¬ 
ceeding to England, it was said, frequently occurred), 1 re¬ 
solved to delay no longer. By the obliging assistance of the 
Ambassador and Mr. Morier, all the arrangements necessary 
for my departure were soon effected. A firman was procured, 
signed by the lteis Effendi , recommending me, in the usual 
manner, to all officers and magistrates; besides which, a letter 
was given more particularly addressed to the governor of 
Mikhalij, and to Kara Osma'n Za'deh, one of the most 
powerful chiefs in that part of Asia Minor through which I 
was to pass. A boat was hired sufficiently large to accom¬ 
modate the Prince Regent's horses during the passage to 
Mik/tulij, on the Asialick shore,a navigation seldom exceeding 
ten or twelve hours. The Persian grooms, on the deatli of 
their fellow-countryman, Kari m Beig, had requested per¬ 
mission to quit Constantinople immediately, and set out on 
their return to Tabriz. In their place some Greeks and Ai> 
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menians were engaged to attend tlio hoises , these, v, ith tne 
barrage, and a hamper which IVIis. Liston had kindly hi led 
witTcold-meat, wine and American spruce beer, were put on 
board during the 14th. Mustafa still continued of my 
party; and, as an additional protector, the Janizary Hass an; 
was directed by Mr. Liston to accompany me; the country 
between Uikh'dlij and Smyrna, especially some districts near 
Bergamo , (the ancient Pergamus) being at this time in a dis¬ 
turbed state. 

14th. We sailed from the T&pkhdneh (a:U^ or “ arlil- 
«lerv magazine”) soon after eight o’clock; the evening was 
delightfully mild; our boat glided gently down, midway be¬ 
tween Europe and Asia; the seraglio, with its domes and 
gardens on our right, and Scutari on the left. We distinctly 
heard, from both sides at once, the solemn and often melo¬ 
dious voices of the Muezins, resounding, as they called the 
people to prayers, from the mindrehs of numerous mosques; 
whilst the lamps that illuminated these buildings, amidst the 
gloom of cypress groves, produced, as the night became dark, 
a most beautiful effect. Our boat’s crew consisted of six or 
seven Greeks, who, as there was but little wind, occasionally 
plied their oars. Thus we crossed the Sea of Marmora or 
the White Sea (formerly called Propontis), and about ten 
o’clock on the 15th entered the river of Mikhdlij 
Here, although stakes set up to mark certain shallow spots 
sufficiently indicated the danger, our sailors allowed the vessel 
to run aground ; and we were not relieved from this embar¬ 
rassing situation, without the assistance of a pilot who came 
to us in a small boat, holding in his hand a red flag. It was 
found expedient to reduce the quantity of our ballast, and 
among the stones and gravel that composed it, I discovered, 
and caused to be immediately thrown overboard, the spotted 
skin (before mentioned) on which KarTm Beig had lain 
extended at the moment of his death, and which some of my 
party (there was reason to suspect a particular individual), 
although all denied the charge, had appropriated, without 
any regard to the infection that it might communicate. The 
boat was soon drawn up close to the low marshy bank on 
our right; the horses were after some difficulties landed, and 
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sent forward to HJikhdlij wUIiHassan Agha the Janizary, to 
•whom I had given the Reis Effendi's firman , that he might 
avail himself of it by procuring good accommodation for°us 
at the different stages of our journey. The boat, meanwhile, 
proceeded up the river under easy sail, between banks fringed 
with rushes, but it frequently touched the bottom, and once 
remained immoveable almost an hour, during which the six 
or seven boat-men, of whom some were strong and active, 
talked more than twenty English sailors, in a similar predi¬ 
cament, yet did not perform as much as two. At length the 
vessel floated, and by means of oars, sails and poles, "we ad¬ 
vanced seven or eight miles, and met at least thirty boats laden 
with melons for the market of Constantinople. We then 
landed near the custom-house, where also was a lchan, which 
did not furnish us with horses until after a delay of three or 
four hours. About six o’clock in the evening we left this 
place; rode seven or eight miles through a country, flat and 
prettily, though not thickly vvobded; the river running at our 
left, in some places very close to the road. We then crossed 
it on a long wooden bridge, almost two miles from Mikhalij , 
which we entered at nine o’clock by moonlight. The town 
seemed large and clean; the minhrehs of several mosques were 
illuminated, and we found good lodgings in a post-house, of 
which the master received us very civilly with the Khhh- 
geldi, or Turkish “welcome!’’ 

Here, however, many difficulties respecting the necessary 
number of post-horses detained us until eleven o’clock on the 
Kith, when we commenced our day’s march; within a mile 
and a half we crossed (on a clumsy and dangerous bridge, 
formed of beams), some deep water, perhaps a branch of the 
main river: near this on the left, we saw another bridge of 
stone, but ruined. During ten or twelve miles the country was 
flat and barren; vve then entered on a tract that afforded more 
pleasing prospects; numerous trees, good farm-houses and 
flourishing gardens: close to the road, as usual, or actually 
on it, were many cemeteries: in one of these I remarked an 
intant’s newly-made grave, distinguished by white rags fast¬ 
ened to two little twigs stuck into the earth at each end. We 
rode through a second stream (on which was a large boat) ; ; 
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S. S. W.) led u« uTnong rising grounds wooded with many 
but smaii trees. We passed between banks of chalk ; and 
white patches visible on several parts ot the adjacent lulls 
showed them to be of a similar soil. We met camels in con¬ 
siderable numbers laden with goods on their way to Constan¬ 
tinople ; and, as during the last day’s march, I saw numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats, besides oxen. The appearance of 
one man who performed with much diligence his pastoral 
duties, excited for a moment my surprise; as, instead of a 
shepherd’s crook, he handled a musket, and wore at his girdle 
two pistols and a knife, nearly equal to a common sword in 
length. About the sixth mile we entered a plain, affording 
several good fountains, but neither a house, a tree, nor a river. 
At the twelfth mile some large trees were within view, but the 
general face of the country presented a succession of moderate 
hills yielding only underwood. We halted for some moments 
at a guard-house, which derives its name from an adjoining 
spring of excellent water, called by the Turks Arab-cheshmeh 
c-if) or “Fountain of the Arabs.” From this we pro¬ 
ceeded through the wood of Manisom , which offers a paved 
road to those who travel in winter, and a simple parallel path, 
for summer, w hich we preferred. At the 16th mile our course 
led us through a cemetery, wherein the graves were shaded 
by trees, among which, however, I did not perceive any cy¬ 
presses. But one of the trees attracted my notice, being what 
the Persians style a “ dirakht-i-fazl,” (before described). 
This appeared very old, though small: and bore on its 
branches many hundred rags as votive offerings. At the 19th 
mile, having ascended to a considerable elevation, we enjoyed 
an extensive prospect often, twenty, and perhaps thirty miles, 
over plains and gently swelling eminences, bounded by lofty 
mountains. One hour after we came to Gurjek (or GurjeliJ, 
a town, comprising, (if I counted rightly as we passed through 
it), about an hundred and forty houses. Beyond this we 
advanced a mile, when the accidental fall of two horses loads 
caused us to halt some minutes on a steep hill, and gave me 
an opportunity of sketching the town, as in PI. LXXX. Here 
our road became extremely bad, and continued for several 
miles uneven and stony, winding abruptly up and down long 
hills. About the 30th lliile we enjoyed another extensive 
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view, commanding fertile plains, rising grounds and wooded 
vallies, but wanting a river to embellish the scenery. We 
saw many villages both on right and left; and passed nume¬ 
rous fountains close to our road, the intervals between some 
not exceeding two hundred yards. By a causeway paved 
with large stones we at last approached the town of Galembeh, 
and soon alter were glad to repose ourselves therein a com¬ 
modious khan, having travelled 34 or 35 miles in a direction 
chiefly tending to the S. W. as during our last day's journey. 
Some advantage now resulted from that letter which the Reis 
Effendi had addressed to Kara Osma n Za'deii, and his 
representatives; for, having seen it, the governor of this place 
immediately sent his servants, who soon furnished my room 
with carpets, cushions and other articles of Asiatick luxury ; 
they also supplied me abundantly with melons and delicious 
grapes. I learned that opium was made here, (as at Chaoush) 
in great quantities, and one of the TAtdrs hinted that this large 
town contained many families of Armenians, from whom 
strong and good arrack might easily be purchased. As on 
a former occasion, the tones produced by no rude hand from 
a guitar, (so near the khan, though in another house, as to be 
distinctly heard), vibrating in unison with the sweet melody 
of a voice which I was willing to believe feminine, made me 
ample amends for two or three hours want of sleep at night. 
Of the sacred fast called Ramazan (lasting one month, during 
which, from sunrise to sunset, all sensual gratifications are 
prohibited), eleven days had now elapsed; it was said, that 
on this occasion the Turks generally solace themselves with 
nocturnal musick. 

19th. We left Galembeli early; passed through a cemetery 
of considerable extent, and at one mile crossed, on horseback, 
a small river; then proceeded among wooded hills, and about 
the 7th mile entered the plain of Kiurkeje or “ the forty trees.” 
On this fine expanse were, irregularly scattered, numerous 
farm-houses and cottages, apparently very comfortable habi¬ 
tations; in the midst of gardens and vineyards, corn fields 
and cotton grounds, with innumerable wells and fountains. 
The town of Kiurkeje was visible on our right, situate partly 
on the side and partly at the foot, of a steep and rocky 
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mountain. It is said that those who inhabit this plain, many 
of whom are Armenians, suffer much in summer from ex¬ 
cessive heat. Our path conducted us across it, winding 
mostly in the direction of W. S. W. Near the 11th mile we 
ascended chalky hills, the road being covered with dust per¬ 
fectly white. A few miles farther we saw, on the left, another 
richly cultivated plain with several villages; anti at the 20th 
could discern the town of Ak-hissar jl) or the “ White 
Castle/’ distant from us on the left, about four or five miles( c ). 
Having now advanced, according to my vague computation, 
24 or 25 miles, we alighted in the village of Balija , where 
most of the houses seemed as if newly built; near that, how¬ 
ever, which was allotted for our accommodation, I perceived 
the marble capital of an ancient column which the Turks had 
hollowed, and now used as a mortar for the pounding of their 
rice and wheat. The foliage originally sculptured on it was 
nearly effaced. In consequence of a dispute concerning 
post-horses, between the Tatars and principal inhabitants, 
we found it necessary to leave Balija a little before nine at 
night. Proceeding awhile towards the S. S. W. we rode in 
many places on a causeway, made for the convenience of 
those who travel in the times of inundation. At the 4th mile 
we passed through Balamut , a small, but cheerful-looking 
village. For three or four hours we continued to traverse 
the plain, wearing nowin the gloom of night a dreary aspect, 
being destitute of trees. About the 18th mile I observed, on 
the right, a tepeh or mound, of which the tumular eminence 
was sufficiently conspicuous, from the flatness of the surround¬ 
ing country; but on its summit there appeared some remains 
of a stone structure, which the too faint moon-light did not 


( ) Tins place, the ancient Thyatira, is styled by Ptolemy “Metropolis ” "Gvaraoa 
firjrpoiroXis, in Ins list of Lydian cities, (Lib. V. c. 2). Pliny savs it once bore the 
names of l elopia and Eubippa; and that it was situate on ihe river Lycus: “Intus 

;; er J liyat : rA a *L U, * l,r ct Eubippa Cognoiniuata,” (Nat. Hist. 

\ . 20). According to Stephanus Byzantius its most ancient names were Pdopeia and 
Semi ra mis; lI f A 07 r £ <a K <ti leatpafus ; and we learn from Strabo (XIII) that Thvatira 
inhabited bv a Macedonian colony, was styled “the last city of the Mysians (M vaJl 
.a X arr,y\ berny situate in Lydia, on the fromiers of Mysia. It is mentioned in the 

° f • ,0 1 ! '" (d ’: v * 1 |) “ what »hou sees! write in a book, and send it 
^ unto die seven churches which are m Asia; unto Lphesns, and unto Sun rna and 

“unto iS5’ UBt0 T,,yatir ^ aud uut0 Sardis * a » d uut0 Philadelphia,' a U r[ 
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enable me to examine. Two miles beyond this spot, we 
passed the village ot Tataria, leaving it oil our risjht. At 
length, soon after sunrise, at the 24th or 25th mile, we beheld 
the city ot Magnis (or Magnisa , as it is generally called), and 
behind it a lofty and rugged mountain, that abruptly ter¬ 
minates the vast expanse of plain; and we proceeded along a 
causeway, raised in some places five or six feet above the 
geneial surface; with arches and cuts tor the passage of water, 
at ii regular intervals, besides many wooden bridges and step¬ 
ping stones, necessary during the violent floods, which fre¬ 
quently approach close to tiie city walls. There was not, 
however, at this time, any water visible but that flowing in 
the ample river, which we crossed three times on bridges 
formed of planks and boards, supported by piers of stone; 
It was six o’clock on the morning of the 20th when, after a 
journey from Balija of about thirty miles, we arrived atMag- 
?iisa. In the modern name of this place it is easy to recognise 
the ancient Magnesia; the river which we had crossed was 
formerly called Hermus, and the neighbouring mountain 
Sipylus('); on which, or among the ruins of an adjacent town 
so denominated, anti overthrown by an earthquake, Pau- 
sanias declares that he saw a monument which must have 
been, according to his own expression, “well worthy of in¬ 
spection ;” the reputed sepulchre of Jupiter himself( 8 ). The 
town seemed to me well peopled and of considerable extent. 
I reckoned twenty-seven mindrehs of mosques; and observed 
that most of the houses were situate at the foot, some on the 
side of the mountain before mentioned, and that above all, 
several vestiges of a castle with ruined out-works appeared 
on the rock. Fruits of various kinds, especially grapes and 
peaches, abounded in the bazars; but it was said that fever 
and ague, arising from the excessive heat and frequent inun¬ 
dations, affected, in a remarkable degree, the inhabitants of 


( 7 ) The name of t his mountain serves to distinguish'the adjacent city from another 
Magnesia,'situate on the river Maeamler; and distant, according to Pliny (Lib. V. 
c. 29) fifteen miles from Ephesus. 

( 8 Tov be Xeyofierov &( 0 S re eivai kcli I7\oi/rot/s, t8 uv oiba ev TLnrvXu) Tcubos Seas a£toi'. 
(Lib. II. cap 22). Pausanius also climbed Mount Sipylus tiiat he niiglil view the 
rock into which Niobe had been metamorphosed.. Tavnjv rijv N tofiijv tcai avros ubov 
ar*Xbu>v es royTZnrvXoy to o t oo$, (Lib, 1,21). 
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Magnisa. Yet Ali Yezdi, the contemporary of Taimu'r, 
-whose history he Ikvs composed, and who appears to have 
travelled in this country, describes Maglini si&h (for so he 
writes the name) as “situate at the skirt of a mountain; its 
“ running streams affording water of the utmost purity, and 
“its air, even in winter, more delightful than the breath of 
“ spring’V). That the Sipylene Magnesia was of Amazonian 
origin has been, and not without reason, conjectured by in¬ 
genious antiquaries, who adduce some rare medals in support 
of their opinion; on this subject 1 refer my reader to a work 
of much learned and curious research( 10 ). 

Here was an excellent inn, if any Turkish khan may be so 
denominated; the best that it had been my lot to occupy 
while in the last. It was a spacious structure, forming a 
regular square, with an open court inside, where a highly 
ornamented fountain in the centre furnished a constant sup¬ 
ply of water. The chambers were numerous; one was as¬ 
signed to me on the upper floor, where the door of each 
chamber opened from a railed gallery, projecting into the 
square or court, and supported on handsome pillars and 
arches. Between the arches over the colonnade were con¬ 
structed receptacles, cut with divisions and little entrances, 
for the accommodation of sparrows; as these birds were never 
molested, but on the contrary often fed during the day by 
various good-natured Turks, every compartment w r as fully 
tenanted. From the window of my room I sketched, (and 
have represented in PI. LXXIX) as much of a neighbouring 
Masjed or mosque, as the roofs of some intermediate houses 

MS. Hist, of Taimur, Book V. cli. 55. 

( ,0 ) “ Et Magnesiam non desunt qui Amazonibus asserant. Estautem duplex ejus 
€i nominis urbs; una in iEolide ad Maeaudrum tiuviuni; altera ad Sipylum niontem iu 
“ Phrygia. Hanc Amazonia munus statuuntperiti nummorum interpretes," &c. See 
“Petri Petili de Amazonibus Dissertate cap. xxxiv. p. 265; and the engravings of 
medals which he has given, (pp. 266, 267, et seq ) The Abbe Guyon who borrows 
largely from the work of Petit, above quoted, includes Magnesia in the “grand noinbre 
“ de viUeset de lieux qui or.t conserve la memoire des Amazones, ou qui en out porte 
“ le nom pour des raisons qui ne sont pas venues jusqu'a nous/’ See “ Histoire des 
Amazones,” p* 16&. 
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allowed me to see. The nature of my mission precluding any 
unnecessary delay, or any deviation from the most direct 
road to Smyrna, I had already, while at Constantinople, re¬ 
linquished all hopes of visiting Troy; and now passed within 
a few leagues of Bergamo, the ancient Pergamus, on my 
right; and, what I should more gladly have examined, the 
celebrated residence of Croesus, and other Lydian sovereigns, 
distant on the left, between thirty and forty miles; a city, of 
which the original name Sardes may be traced in the modern 
Sart. To explore, or at least to inspect the monuments of 
former ages, still visible at that place and its vicinity, had 
long been a favourite object of my wishes, and this desire 
was now rendered more strong, by the accounts of those 
remains, collected from some Turks who seemed well ac¬ 
quainted with the country, and which confirmed, although 
with much exaggeration, Dr. Chandler’s interesting descrip- 
tion(”). At Magnisa, as at the last two or three stages, we 
heard verv alarming reports of the plague, that still contin¬ 
ued to afilict the inhabitants of Smyrna. But this intelli¬ 
gence was not sufficient to interrupt our progress. A\e set 
off soon after midnight, and proceeded nearly one mile 
through a cemetery planted with fine cypress trees; looking 
back at the city, I peiceived that numerous lamps illuminating 
the mosques, as usual during the Rauiaznn fast, produced, 
although the moon shone brightly, a very pleasing and ex¬ 
traordinary effect, appearing to great advantage from the 
dark mass of the mountain behind them. Along the skirt 
of this (which was on our left) we advanced six or seven 
miles; then ascended some hills; next rode acioss the deep, 
but now dry channel of a river, between two mountains. 
We again crossed it (about the ninth mile) on a bridge of 
stone” then scrambled, by a very stony path, over rugged 






«") See his “Travels in Asia Minor,” chap. LXXV, LXXVIII, &c. I know not 
whether that extraordinary tumular monument, winch he entitles the “Barrow of 
« Aivattes" (father of Croesus), has vet been accurately measured, and the result com- 
pared with the measurements given hy Herodotus, who mentions some ; inscriptions that 
remained on its summit in his lime, and does not hesitate to class it next .liter the 
Egyptian and Babvloni <u remains, among the greatest works of antiquity. Evbt epyov 
jroXXoe pcyisTov tt dptytrai X°P‘* T£ A»ywrrtw»' tpyvv cat tuv BaOi/Wiw v, tST avr&Zt 

AXvarrtw tov K poivv irarpos Herotlot, lib. 1. 
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eminences, till near the twelfth mile, we halted at a guard¬ 
house; an hour after we passed a village called Yakhal Kiui , 
where, near the spacious cemetery, I observed some large 
and stately pine-trees, almost equal, in gloominess of appear¬ 
ance, to the funereal cypresses; at last, from an elevated spot, 
we beheld the city of Smyrna, its picturesque harbour and 
a considerable number of ships; besides many villages in 
every direction. Having traversed, during four or five miles, 
several olive groves, we met near the town a party of Greek 
women, whose singular dress attracted our attention no 
less than their beauty. In various garden-walls and ruined 
buildings, I noticed fragments of sculptured marbles; muti¬ 
lated bases of columns, and ancient capitals; one stone pre¬ 
sented a festoon between two heads of beasts, and another 
some Greek letters, which a caravan of camels passing where 
the road was narrow, prevented me from copying. We rode 
through many streets, and about eleven o’clock on the 21sl, 
1 was received with much politeness by Mr. Werry, the Eng¬ 
lish Consul General, who caused an apartment to be prepared 
for me in his own house. Here, after a stage of about four 
and twenty miles, I alighted from the forty-seventh post-horse 
that had carried me between Arzeritm and Smyrna; and here 
terminated my travels on the continent of Asia. 

It was the first object of my inquiries to learn, by what 
means I might most speedily obtain a conveyance towards 
England; and on this point, all anxiety was soon removed 
by Captain Henry Hope, who very obligingly consented to 
receive me on board the Salsette Frigate of 36 guns, which 
he commanded, now at anchor in the harbour. The Prince 
Regent’s horses and the heavy baggage were shipped, and 
every other necessary arrangement made, with all possible 
expedition. The plague still lingered in the town, but had 
lost much of its original virulence. During a residence of six 
days on shore, I had the pleasure of meeting several English 
gentlemen, chiefly naval officers, at the Consul’s table; and 
I enjoyed, almost daily, the instructive and pleasing conver¬ 
sation of Mr. Renouard, chaplain to the British Factory, who 
had added an extensive knowledge of oriental literature, to 
hrs multifarious classical attainments. With him I peram- 
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bulated the city, visiting both the quarter inhabited by 
Franks or Christians, and that part more particularly appro¬ 
priated to the Musulmans; I examined, in the cabinet of Mr. 
JBurgon, several ancient gold coins, among which was a fine 
-Darick, lately found near this place; where, although many 
valuable monuments have already been discovered, it is rea¬ 
sonable to suppose, that excavations and diligent researches 
would bring to light many others equally interesting; for the 
remote antiquity of Smyrna is indisputable, whether (with 
Stephanus Byzantius) we ascribe its origin to Tantalus (who 
called it NaulochonJ, to Theseus, or to the Amazon whose 
name it still bears, and who was the wife of Theseus, as we 
learn from Herodotus (in vitaHomeri); that part, at least, 
styled *‘the ancient” by Strabo, and described as being twenty 
stadia (about two miles and a half) distant from the “new” 
city, (lib. xiv. 6) which according to Pausanias was founded 
by Alexander, in consequence of a dream( ls ). The classical 
name, Smyrna , is corrupted by the Turks into Izmir; I know 
not that the Eastern writers have preserved any traditions 
respecting the early history of this place. It is described as 
a considerable fortress, rather than a great city, by Sherif 
ad di'n Ali ; indeed, as a double fortress; for he notices the 
two castles, Izmir Gabrdn ^j') and Izmir MnsulmanAn 
; separated from each other by a few hundred 
yards, (the space that a horse usually gallops in one course) 
u_£> ; the former a strong hold of the Chris¬ 

tian infidels; the latter of the Muhainmedan true-believers. 
And this Persian biographer of Taimu'r, with whom he was 
contemporary, appears to have visited Smyrna soon alter it 
had been partially destroyed by that barbarian conqueror, in 
the year 1402( 13 ). From this writer, probably, Sa'dek Is- 
faha'ni has borrowed the description which we find in his 


( ,s ) A \t£avbpos ?£ o <I><\< 7 r;rov rt;s t<f iroXtws eytvtro otmsrtis Kar o^tv ovtiparos. 

Pausan. Lib. vii. c. 5 According to Strabo the city was rebuilt or repaired by Anti- 
gonus and Lysimachus, (Lib. xiv; 6). 

( 13 ) “And to the writer of this history it happened, that during some of his journies he 
« passed near Izmir Musuhnandn , ft or that part of Smyrna belonging to the Musulmans* 

Ali! jy*s. ,<«S» bji jJyUwb i Ms * Hist 

of Taimur, Book V. ch. 55. 
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geographical tables. “ Izmir is a fortress situate on the (salt) 
“ sea, near the confines of Hum (or Asia Minor). 1 he Emir 

“Taimo 'r took it from the Franks or European Christians ( ). 

Tt would have yielded me much gratification to view the 
ruins of Ephesus, generally known by the name of a Turkish 
town in its vicinity, now reduced to the condition of a mean 
village, Aifoaluck (or AitUlik jAM, as written by Shbrif 
Ali j, distant from Smyrna not much above forty miles, but 
it was necessary that 1 should proceed to England without 
delav, and accordingly, on the 26th, I accompanied Captain 
Hope to the SalsetteT The wind, however, not being fiivour- 
able for our passage through the gulf, we visited Captain 
Clavell in his ship the Orlando (of 36 guns), arrived within a 
few hours from the Adriatick. We then went on board the 
Espoir (of 3 8 guns) and paid our compliments to Captain 
Mitford; this gentleman had lately procured in Egypt many 
valuable remains of antiquity; and by his permission I deli¬ 
neated one which Plate LIX (fig. 12) represents of the real 
size. After dinner at the Consul’s, Captain Hope and I re¬ 
turned to the Salsette. 

27th. About noon we sailed out of the bay; and on the 
next morning at ten o’clock anchored opposite Scio, a large 
town, and capital of the island, anciently named Chios ; the 
paradise of modern Greece, as Dr. Clarke has styled it. Here 
we landed and passed some houses in the town since depo¬ 
pulated by its brutal and fanatical Turkish rulers. We sailed 
in the evening, and during two or three days enjoyed a most 
delightful navigation among islands of which every spot is 
classick ground: Samos, Delos, Mikene, Tinos, Paros, Milo, 
Cerigo, the ancient Cythera, and many others. The Morea, 
also, presented itself to our view, the sun setting finely on its 
coast; and Malta, though at a considerable distance. We 
sailed so near to Sicily that Girgenti was plainly visible; and 
(on the 7th of October) Sardinia was in sight. On the 10th 

*¥ A vj ( 14 ) 

Mb. Tuiiwim al Uldau. 
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we approached within a mile of George-town in Minorca, 
where some fresh provisions were obtained; on the 12th we 
saw the French coast and joined the grand fleet (thirteen 
ships of the line,five being three deckers) under Sir Edward 
Pellew (now Lord Exmouth) blockading the French fleet off 
Toulon ; having been honoured by an invitation from the 
Admiral, Captain Hope and I dined with him on board his 
magnificent ship, the Caledonia of 120 guns, in company 
with Sir Sydney Smith, Admiral Israel Pellew and several 
other officers of distinction. In the evening we proceeded on 
our voyage; on the 39th saw Majorca and Ivifa, and on the 
21st anchored near Alicant, close to Admiral llollowel’sship, 
the Malta of 84 guns. On the 22d I went on shore along with 
Captain Shepherd (a gentleman who had come on board the 
Salsetle from the fleet off Toulon); we visited the churches 
and other public buildings in Alicant, saw some military 
parades, and many beautiful Spanish ladies. Here was pro¬ 
cured a supply of straw and provender for the Prince Regent’s 
horses. We sailed at midnight, and on the 26lh saw the 
African coast, while the high hills of Granada were yet 
within sight. During the course of our voyage from Smyr¬ 
na, it seemed to me that the Mediterranean might almost 
have been described as covered with English men of war, for 
we sometimes spoke on the same day with two or three; from 
the class of ten gun sloops, to large frigates of heavy metal 
or ships of the line. On the 30th we enjoyed a distant view of 
Ape’s hill on the Barbary shore, also of Ceuta and Tetuan 
and even of Gibraltar. On theSlst I went with Captain Hope 
in his boat, up the river of Tetuan, landed below a square 
fort or castle; and walked to the Custom-house: Tetuan, 
at a distance, seemed to be a considerable town. We saw 
many tall stout negro slaves, and some women mounted on 
mules and asses, and muffled in dirty-looking mantles or 
sheets; they wore very large whitish hats : at four w r e returned 
to the ship, and (Nov. 1st) anchored off Gibraltar, where 
Captain Hope and I dined with Commissioner Frazer, at his 
residence, which combined, in as high a degree as the barren 
rock would admit, all the conveniences and luxuries of a 
tow n mansion, with the beauty and seclusion of a rural seat. 
Ne*t day 1 visited the batteries, galleries, Spauish church* 
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and other objects worthy of notice; and on board the ship 
of Commodore Penrose saw some interesting remains of 
antiquity discovered by that gentleman on the site of an¬ 
cient Carteia. At night we sailed, and in the Bay of Biscay, 
(as throughout the Mediterranean) examined many vessels, 
that from their appearance might have been supposed be¬ 
longing to the enemy; iudeed, the Salsette chased, indis¬ 
criminately, every ship that did not, by means of signals, 
prove itself most unequivocally to be English; but it was 
reserved for Captain Hope to distinguish himself in another 
frigate, the Endymion. At last, early on the thirteenth, we 
saw the British coast, and at the same time a three-masted 
French privateer, (the Mercure, formerly the Marie Louise, 
of Cherbourg, carrying sixteen guns and seventy men), which 
after a chase of some hours we brought into Portsmouth; 
where, on the fourteenth, 1 landed, having been absent from 
England two years and nearly four months. 



See page 049- 
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APPENDIX 

TO THE THIRD VOLUME. 


No. I. 

References to Plate L1X (Miscellaneous Antiques). 

N OS. 1 and 2. Medals (probably) of Kiiusrau or Chos- 
roes. See p. 198. No. 3. Medal of Aradus; p. 409. 
No. 4. Medal of Ariarathes, p. 442. No. 3. Egyptian de¬ 
vices, on a red carnelion of the same size; it is perforated 
longitudinally, and injured on one side. No. 6. A face 
represented of the reai size, rudely formed from a flesh-col¬ 
oured agate-onyx, mounted in silver; the artist, in making 
the eye, has availed himself of a natural circle, white, with 
a blackish spot in the middle. This was found in Egypt. 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9. Sardonyx seals, with Persian devices; they 
are all of the same form as No. 18 a, in Plate XXI, (Vol. 1). 
Respecting the regal personage, the monsters whom he pow¬ 
erfully holds, and the Mithraick globe, appearing on No. 7, 
see Vol. I. p. 432; and for the Lion and Bull of No. 8, see 
Vol. I. p. 438. The horse of No. 9 is winged like other 
creatures of real or imaginary forms, delineated in PI. XXI, 
Vol. I. No. 10. Flat seal of a blue opaque stone with whitish 
specks; the head is Persiaq, and the inscription Pahlavi. 
No. 11. Red carnelion; a Persian head with Pahlavi letters. 
No. 12. In p. 540 l alluded to this beautiful ornament, which 
Captain Mitlord had brought from Egypt, and obligingly 
permitted me to delineate. It was found in the ear of a 
mummy; and here appears of the real size; it is of the purest 
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gold, and flexible as if made of lead; so that the pointed 
extremity may, with perfect case, be occasionally released 
from a little hook or catch that serves to connect it with the 
head. No. 13. Mutilated figure of white marble, about 
eighteen inches high, (See p. 327). No. 14. Head, also of 
white marble, and of the natural size, (See p. 527). No. 1.5. 
Haematite; found in Egypt. No. 16. See p. 509. No. 17. 
Tomb of Arrian; Seep. 512. No. 18. One of the sculptures 
found at Pera; See p. 527- An urn from one solid piece of 
white marble; its extreme height 18 inches, and its circum¬ 
ference (at the inscription) 32 inches. No. 19 shows its form. 


No. II. 

Persian Pictures in Plate LXI explained. 

O F this plate, the three uppermost figures are reduced 
from pictures, executed on distinct squares of thick 
paper or pasteboard, differing in size, and regarded as pro¬ 
ductions of the old Persian school, far excelling in delicacy 
of pencil, softness of colouring, and even in drawing, such 
as it is, the laboured and gaudy works of modern artists, 
(See pp. 68, 6'9, 70). The first represents a female, whose 
drapery and head-dress, particularly the golden crescent on 
her forehead, correspond to many figures of dancing and 
singing girls, in manuscripts illuminated between two and 
three hundred years ago; she holds in her hand the deffi^jS) 
or duireh a kind of tambourine. The second is one of 
those effeminate Georgian youths, the favourite pages or 
attendants of great men; he smokes the kaltdn or wale^pipe, 
so often mentioned; this picture is at least an hundred years 
old. 1 he third, said to be a real portrait ol some venerable 
personage, holding a book, is executed in a kind of pen-and- 
ink drawing, slightly touched with colour in two or three 
places. The fourth and fifth are from oil paintings which I 
procured at Isfahan; they represent the figures nearly ol the 
natural size; and the sixth is from a large picture on paper; 
all three, executed since the beginning ol this present century, 
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arc most accurate representations of the modern female dress; 
and will prove, (according to an observation made in p. 70) 
that Persian beauty does not derive much embellishment from 
any graces of drapery. Sitting at home (as in fig. 4 and fig. 
5), the ladies are supposed to have laid aside the didder (j .'U), 
that veil or sheet which envelopes their persons when they 
go forth from the house, either on foot or on horseback; a 
small space being left open, just above the nose, that they 
may be enabled to see their way, The painter generally 
introduces a black or white cat, a parrot, a vase containing 
flowers, or fruit, to fill his canvass. In fig. 5, the lady plays 
on a guitar called sehtdreh (,fi “three stringed”); and 
before her is a khanchch (<tsM^l) or tray, with pomegranates, 
plums, pistachia nuts, white mulberries and sherbet; the 
bowls and plates are of fine porcelain, and sugar is seen in a 
little glass vessel resembling some of our common salt-cellars; 
on the plums some snow is laid ; a metalhck preparation used 
as paint gives an appearance of real gold to the tray; it shows 
that the cushion is of a most rich brocade, and the cat's, 
staring eyes are also golden. The lady’s dress, except her 
inner garment, is wholly composed of shawls; in her hair is 
an ornament of emeralds, pearls and rubies; the same jewels 
constitute those bazu bands (aJu^I) which encompass her arms, 
and they decorate the lower part of her pantaloons or trow- 
sers. The eyebrows»of those ladies are tinged with black, 
and appear as if united; the eyelashes are also blackened 
with a composition called surmeh (^u^l; the hands and soles 
of the feet are stained (with hinna} of a reddish or orange 
colour. Some plaits of the black hair descend below the 
knee. 


No. III. 

Caspian Strait . 

A REFERENCE is made (in p. 224) to this Appendix, 
concerning the narrow valley or strait, of which Pliny 
has noticed some remarkable circumstances, and which many 
Greek and Roman authors have used as a central point im 

4 A. 
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their calculations of distances, calling it the “ Caspian Gates,” 
(n«Xc» Kavirtai, Pylce or Porta; Caspicc) . By several eminent 
geographers, the position of this strait has been fixed at a 
pass near Khudr GW. which in name and general description 
seems to indicate, unequivocally, the ancient (KhoaraJ 
Choara of Pliny. This pass is placed by Major Renneli 
about fifty miles eastward of Rai or Rages, (Geogr. of Hero- 
dot. p. 174). The Baron de Ste. Croix, and M. Barbie du 
Bocage, regard it as a defile which has Khudr at one extre¬ 
mity, and Firuzkuh at the other, (Examen des Hist. d’Alex- 
andre, pp. 6’90, 862; 2de edit). Olivier says that one 
entrance of this strait is at Guilas, a village ten leagues east¬ 
ward of Tehran; the other begins at Mahalleh bdgh , ten or 
twelve leagues to the south-east; both terminating at Firuz¬ 
kuh; but, adds he, the traveller, before his arrival at Hablah- 
rud, will find a pass which leads through vallies into the fine 
elevated plain of Dameghdn , (Voyage, ch. vii. Tome V. p. 
221; Paris 1807; oct). Mr. Morier is inclined to regard as 
the Pylce C a spice, a succession of passes, - some very narrow 
and others more expanded, called the Ser dereh Khudr, be¬ 
ginning at the distance of ten farsangs from Rai, in a south¬ 
eastern direction. (Travels, Vol. II. p. 366). M. Walck- 
enaer, however, a learned member of the French institute, 
justly distinguished for his researches in classical geography, 
declares that the pass of Khudr does not correspond to the 
Caspian strait of the ancients; its position being too remote 
from Rhages (or Rai), and also contrary to their texts and 
measures; but the Py/ce Caspian were situate, he says, more 
northerly, “in the same group of mountains, north-eastward 
“of the ruins of Rhages, near a place called Scrbend (See 
a notice of “ Walckenaer on ancient Geography/’ in the Clas¬ 
sical Journal, p. 259, No. XXXII, Dec. 1817). It can 
scaicely be doubted that this is the village which appears in 
ni y journal, p. 325, and in the third map, as Serbcnddn, for 
such was the name given to it by persons on the spot, and so 
it was written for me (^'aL^) by a native o \ % Tehran, though 
by many pronounced Serbendoon or Serbetidoun , (according 
to an affected mode of accenting the letters an J, often not? 
ced in this work), the Serbendoum of M. Dupre, (Voyages en 
Perse, Pome II. p. 498). It is equally certain that the Guilas 
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of M. Olivier, above mentioned, is the place which I have 
called GU&rd in p. 335, where Pietro della Valle is quoted, 
styling it “ Ghilas or Ghilard ” Although such an object did 
not present itself to my view, either atGilardor at Serbendan , 
yet, as the neighbouring country abounds with narrow passes 
or tangs , it is highly probable that near those villages may be 
found, between rocks or mountains, some chasm, one extre¬ 
mity perhaps of the Caspian strait; if we place its other ex¬ 
tremity near Khu&r , the length of this strait will sufficiently' 
coincide with Pliny’s description. He states it to be 38 
miles long (“xxxviii. m. pas.” or “xxviii” according to two 
editions of his Natural History, Lib. vi. c. 14); but for eight 
miles, he says, the way formed by human labour, between 
rocks on each side, is particularly narrow, so as scarcely to 
admit a carl; a rivulet of salt water flows through it, and it 
is so infested with serpents that no one can pass unless in 
winter. It appears from Dionysius Periegetes, (if I rightly 
understand his poetical geography, v. 3037) that the general 
direction of this strait was N. and S. “Eicrerar’ ES ftoperjv TE KCU ES 
** votov EpyofXEvoitTiv•” Pietro della \ alle, 111 101and Sn 1 lionias 
Herbert in 1627, passed through a remarkable strait, which 
agrees better with Pliny’s account of the Pyhe or Portw 
Caspice than any other defile yet discovered, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain. The Italian traveller, on his way 
northward, proceeded from Sia/icuh to Mahallebdgh , where 
he halted; then entered “a deep and very narrow valley,” 
(una profonda e angustissima valle), having lofty mountains 
on each side (i monti son sempre altmimi dalle bande) , and in 
some turnings so narrow, that to conduct a litter through it 
was a work of some difficulty and trouble (die ci diedefastidio 
per Jar passar la lettiga), and in this valley flowed a rivulet 
of salt water, (Lett. 4. da Ferhabad). Herbert’s quaint de¬ 
scription must be given entire. “The greater part of this 
“ night’s journey was through the bottoms of transected 
“Taurus, whose stupendious forehead wets itself in theayery 
“ middle region; the fretum or lane is about forty yards 
“ broadf 1 ), even below, and bestrewed with pibbles; either side 


(*) Herbert seems to have continued in the main valley; but those difficulties which 
embarrassed the Italian traveller’s litter must have occurred in some lateral chasm or 
ramification through which he was probably conducted, as offering a shorter road;; 
perhaps the same, which, according to Pliny, would scarcely admit a cart, 
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“is walled with an amazing hill, higher than to reach up at 
“twice shooting; and for eight miles so continues, agreeing 
“ with the relation Pliny and Solinus make of it; a prodigious 
“passage, whether by art or nature questionable; I allude it 
“unto nature, God’s handmaid,” (Trav. p. 165; edit, of 
1658, and, with some immaterial difference, p. 180 of the 
Sd edit. 1665). But, as both Herbert and Della Valle have 
omitted the name of Khudr, it may be asked, on what au¬ 
thority the defile which they describe should be supposed in 
the vicinity of that place. From a comparison of their res¬ 
pective routes, it is evident that Herbert, proceeding from 
Siahkdh, halted at the same place which Della Valle called 
Mahallb bdgh, and near which both entered the mountain 
pass that led them to llablahrud and Ftruzkdh. Now Ham- 
da l la it, in his Persian geography, proves the identity of 
Khuar with Mahal/eh bdgh , by the following account of stages 
between Rai and Semndn. Having mentioned that Verdmin 
is six farsangs distant from Iidi, he adds: “ From Verdmin to 
“ the Rebdt or Caravansera of Khemdrtegtn 6 farsangs; thence 
“ to Khudr (belonging to Rai, and known by the name of 
“ Mahalleh bdgh) 6 farsangs ; thence to Deh i nemek or the 
“ village of salt, 6 farsangs; thence to Ras al Calb or the dog’s 
“head, 6 farsangs; and from that to Semndn, 4 farsangs”( 2 ). 
The names of these stages 1 have inserted in my third map, 
and shall here give the same route as described in the ancient 
MS. Sur albelddn; “From Rai to Afridm, one manzil or stage; 
“from Afridm to Kohendeh, one manzil; from Kohendeh to 
“ Khudr, one manzil; from Khudr to the Keriet al Melehh or 
“village of salt, one manzil; from Keriet al Melehh to Rds al 
“ Calb or the dog’s head, one manzil; and from Rusal Calb to 



AJajAj }y- k f 1b ( 2 ) 

{jdj f j\ i_£o.u/ j» aJ \j f cli 

(MS. Cushat al Kulub, chap, of Roa<ls and Stages'). cJuu,j.L*. . \\ 

That the name ot Rai was generally added to Khudr, has been remarked bv Abil- 
T fZ A n iu Eastern Geographers. Seethe “ Specimen Geographico Historicnm” 
of Mr. Uylenbroek (p. 76: Lugd. Bat. 1822), in which this able Orientalist has col 
Jected a mass.of interesting information respecting the Persian province of Irak or 
■JeOal. I shall have occasion to notice this work in another article of the Appendix. 
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“ Semndiiy one manziV *( s ). By this route, in the last century, 
M. Van Mierop travelled from Tehran to DamegMn, pro¬ 
ceeding in a direction nearly from West to East( 4 ). It does 
not appear that he found it necessary to turn off on the left 
at Khudr; neither does his journal, nor do the Eastern works 
which I have cited, indicate any remarkable strait in the 
vicinity of that place, although they all occasionally notice 
objects of less importance. But, from its position among 
rocks or mountains, the entrance of our Pylct Caspian, like 
many tangs or narrow passes in other parts of Persia, may 
not be visible to the traveller until he approaches within a 
few hundred yards. Of this circumstance my own journies 
afforded numerous proofs; I would therefore suppose that a 
person advancing eastward by Van Mierop’s route, (which 
seems, from the manuscripts above quoted, to have been for 
many centuries the common track between Rai and Semndn ) 
must pass near , but not through the entrance of that strait, 
described by Herbert and Della Valle as leading northward. 
Why Alexander deviated from the common route it would 
here be superfluous to inquire; some branch leading eastward 
from the main valley or strait may have been regarded as a 
shorter road to Semndn (and to Dameghdn , the ancient Heca- 
tompylos). That he entered the Pylce Caspian on the second 
day of his march from Rages (or Rai). is related by Arrian; 
Tty bevrspa be eicru) 7raprj\$e tujv levator” fLib. III. 20). On the first 

\> j JjA* l—£> j\ J (_<J b ( J ) 

uJXJl {jJj b hji j\ j Jyb. (_£> ^Uh hj b j\ _j Jjx* — 

i_^.> ^\j\A~s b (jJj j 

Some of these names appear altered or corrupied in Edrisi’s Geography, according 
to the printed Arahick text, (dim. iv. sect 7), in which we read, ‘‘From Rai to 

t( Maaktl abdd Ji^t) 12 miles; then to Karendin for Afridin) i l\m.\ 

“ then to Kohdrh for Kohendeh) 21.; then to Khudr 18 m.; then to Kasr al 

“ melehh ) the Castle of Salt (for Kerietalmelehh , the Village of Salt) 18 

“ m.; then to lias al Calb 21 m ; and thence to Semndn 24 miles." From the usual 
inaccuracy of copyists Afridin or Karendin (^A{/ 5 ) has been rendered 

Marbendin in the ill-written MS. which I translated and entitled tiie 

“ Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal,” (p. 181). 

( 4 ) He went from Taehiran ( Tehran) to Kebud Humbed (Kebud Gumbcd), Evanc- 
keif (Ativan i Kei/) 9 Kara ( Khudr) 9 Deb n a meek (the village of salt) Poehlakaba 
(perhaps for Ros al Kalb or Rds al Calb , the dog's head) Seinnou ( Semndn ), &c. 
See his Journal, in Hallways Travels, Vol. I. p. 357; and the map annexed to it. 
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day, as we learn from the same historian, Alexander had 
encamped with his troops close to those Pylce y " Kcu rrj fxtv 7rpo;nf 

u irpos rais KacnriatS irvXais Ecr-paroirebevffE;’ &nil tll6 sitC ot tills lltilO S 

camp, (or some spot within two or three miles) I regard as 
the place where Herbert and Della Valle halted immediately 
before they entered the strait which led them northwards to 
Hablahrud and Firuzkuh. The name of that halting-place 
is not mentioned by Herbert; but he marks it as one day’s 
journey north of Siahcuh; it is, therefore, the J lahalleh bagh 
of Delia Valle, and the Khudr of Eastern geographers. Near 
this I ould expect to find the southern entrance of that 
strait through winch Alexander passed, whether its northern 
outlet be at Gilard, Serbenddn or Firuzcuh; and as Arrian 
(above quoted) places the Macedonian camp close to the 
Pyla Caspice, it seems probable that the southern entrance, 
more particularly, bore this name among the Greeks and 
Romans, who adopted it as a central point of measurement 
in their Asiatick itineraries. Hitherto my inquiries on this 
subject have tended to confirm the opinion long since ex¬ 
pressed by Rennell and others; but within two or three years 
some discoveries may have been made, by travellers in Per¬ 
sia or by antiquaries at home, which would lead to a different 
conclusion. I shall, however, always regret, that having 
advanced so far as Aiwdn i Keif, the arguments or rather the 
obstinacy of my guides, prevented me from proceeding to 
Khudr, and tracing the footsteps of Della Valle or Herbert, 
through that strait which seems to me the Pylce or Porta 
Caspice. Here, (probably where the defile is most narrow 
dunng eight miles according to Pliny) I might have ascer¬ 
tained that one particular spot on which the ancient geogra¬ 
phers were supposed to place the compass when they cal¬ 
culated distances from the Pylce Caspice. 


No. IV. 

Caspian Sea. 

M Y present limits allow but a brief notice of the intended 
Periplus, mentioned in p. 277, and of which the mate¬ 
rials already collected would occupy at least fifty pages. It 
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is chiefly founded on an extraordinary map, executed in the 
thirteenth century, and illustrating, with fifteen others, the 
Sur al beldan , a most valuable MS. (See Vol. I. pp. 328, 340). 
This map fills a page of large folio size; and represents the 
Caspian Sea as perfectly circular, while it appears in the 
works of some old European geographers as an oval or ob¬ 
long square, extending chiefly E. and W. almost directly 
contrary to its true direction and dimensions, which Hero¬ 
dotus had described with sufficient accuracy, (in length a 
passage of fifteen days for a vessel with oars, and ot eight 
days in the utmost breadth; Lib. I. 203). Our Persian map 
exhibits two islands (painted red) in the sea, which is green; 
on the S. is a range of the Dilem mountains JU r ) purple; 
on the N. is Sidh c(ih (»/»U->) or the black mountain; the 
Nahr'Atel (Ji1>) or river Wolga, (painted red) appears on 
the W.; and this map furnishes many other names, ot which 
the explanation must be reserved for a future work. The 
partial freshness or flavour of the Caspian water has been 
noticed in p. 279; that it was generally salt or bitter we learn 
from the Sur hi beldan («^J^ J j), which also informs 
us, that “so vast and impetuous is the river At el (or Wolga), 
" /hat it renders the water fresh and palatable, predomina¬ 
ting over its saltness to the distance ot two days sail from 
“ the place where it falls into the sea. 

J., ^J\ ^ VJ' ^ ^ J 

a ^ ^ yiji. ^ 

The ingenious European to whom 1 alluded m Vol. II. p. 38, 
(note 36) respecting a subterraneous outlet ot the Caspian 
Sea is Pere Villot, an author not sufficiently known, whose 
ivnrk entitled “ Voyages d’un Missionaire de la compagme 
de Lu" en Turq«ie,°en Perse,” &c. (Paris, 1730), does not 
hear Iris name. The English philosopher mentioned also 
in Vol II p. 38. Is the celebrated Dr. Ilalley, who thinks 
that evaporation alone prevents the waters of so many great 
rivers as fall into the Caspian, from overflowing the basin ot 
this wonderful lake. 
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- No. V. 

Explanation of Plate LXXX1. 

A LL the figures in this plate, except, those which the 
lowest compartment exhibits, I sketched from the life 
in different parts of Persia. No. 1 represents three musi¬ 
cians, occasionally hired at Tehran , (See Vol. IF. p. 208); 
one plays on the tar (J3, literally a “string”), an instrument 
of the guitar kind, with five wire strings; of these the two 
highest were unisons; the two next also unisons; and the 
lowest was single, the bamm (fj) or base; so that the whole 
were tuned as the simple sehtareh or three-stringed 

guitar; the wood was partly tht (ej>y), mulberry, and girdle 
walnut. The second man and the boy accompany 
their voices by striking or rubbing on the deff or daireh , (See 
Yol. II. p. 203). These were of sheep skin, well prepared 
and drawn tightly over a hoop about two inches broad; inside 
were some brass and iron rings, which sometimes jingled 
against the parchment. No. 2. Aferdsh (one of the servants 
generally employed in pitching tents, spreading carpets, 
sweeping rooms, and similar offices) holding the meshaal 
(Jxi.^), used during very dark nights on our marches for 
illuminating thecamp, by means of rags or other substances, 
dipped in grease or oil, and blazing in the iron grate; pic¬ 
tures in Persian books between three and four hundred years 
old, exhibit meshaals of the same sort; and I have remarked 
some in illuminated missals and other European manuscripts 
of equal or still greater antiquity. No. 3. A winter covering 
of very coarse frieze, chiefly used in the north by persons of 
the lower classes. No. 4. A soldier of the old establish¬ 
ment, with his match-lock gun, shield, pouches, &c. No. 5. 
A young woman in the inner court of a mean house, which 
accident enabled me to see two or three times from the roof 
of another at Tehrlm. By means of a string, attached to the 
canvass hammock or cradle suspended between the walls, 
(but empty when I sketched her figure) she could rock an 
infant to sleep without any interruption of her needle-work. 
Extraordinary scenes may sometimes be witnessed from the 
to roofs of lofty houses, even by unintentional spectators;. 
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and one occasion called to my recollection the picture of a 
man (in a MS. now before me) who aims his arrow at an 
impertinent peeper; and the following passage in Dr. Fryer’s 
Travels, (p. 394). “ When they go to bed, they clamber not 

“ up to them, as we do, but throw themselves on the ground 
“after carpets are laid, and a bed made in a summer-house 
“in some garden, left open in summer-time; or else on the 
“ tablets upon the tops of their houses; where, if they observe 
“any peeping upon them or their wives, an arrow drawn 
“ up to the head is let flv, nor does any blame the marksman 
“ when he hits.” No. 6. A ferash (before described) in his 
abba (Uc) or cloak of coarse striped stuff, commonly worne 
by the Arabs. No. 7. A group of women, one putting 
on her chader , the veil or wrapper. No. 8. Two Mbzan- 
derdnis , with the tabr, described in p. 26‘9; where a reference 
is made to the Miscellaneous Plate for the head of a Ma- 
zanderdniy which these figures render superfluous. No. 9. 
A woman and child, with two men who wear the ptistin 
or winter cloak, made of skins. No. 10. A nuptial 
procession, copied from one of those painted kalmddns or 
pencases, described in p. 62. The bride and her female at¬ 
tendants proceed to meet the bridegroom, who, immediately 
on her appearance, seems overpowered with delight and 
admiration; this, I understand, is an act of affectation com¬ 
monly practised in the ar&si or nuptial ceremony; it 

is expressed in various pictures, but most ridiculously in one 
at the Jehdn numd near Shiraz, (See Vol. II. p. 2). 


No. VI. 

Eastern Manuscripts. 

I SM ALL not extend the present volume to a more unwieldy 
size, by noticing particularly each of the numerous ma¬ 
nuscripts quoted throughout this work. Some have been 
already made known by our early orientalists, such as Hyde 
and D’Herbeldt; others recently, by Major Stewart, in his 
excellent account of Tippoo Sulta'n’s library; but a few 

4 b 
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are extremely rare and perhaps unique in Europe; they all, 
however, shall be described in a future catalogue of my col¬ 
lection, comprehending many besides those mentioned in the 
preceding pages, with extracts from the most rare or curious, 
and biographical anecdotes of the authors. Meanwhile, as 
references have been made to this Appendix, respecting cer¬ 
tain MSS. it must be here observed, that the Tarikh i Tubria- 
tdn , (See Vol. II. p. 214), would appear to be the work of 
' Alm kkash r, from which that celebrated orientalist, Mr. 
Hammer, has given some extracts in the “Mines de POrient,” 
(Tome Ill. p. 317). But my copy bears unequivocally the 
author’s name in its title; which declares it to be the work 
of Hassan Isfendya'k. cr <), and after a 

few lines in the first page repeals iliat name, 

(^ 1 _‘V./ •**! fd). V et the 

story ol Ashta'd, Yi zda'n and the beautiful damsel, which 
I have given (in p. 306) might be supposed an extract from 
the work whence Mr. flammer derived the same romantick 
story (Mines de I’Orient, HI. p. 324). The first words of 
my copy are, ^ j \3 j It is an octavo 

volume of 450 pages; transcribed A. 11. 1068. 

Of the MS. Sur al beldan , transcribed A. II. 670, and 
illustrated with sixteen coloured maps, some account has 
been given in Vol. I. (pp. 328, 340, and pref. xix.) where it 
is declared a more ancient and perfect copy of that work, 
which many years ago I translated and published as “the 
“ Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal;” assigning it to him 
(the MS. not bearing any author’s name) for reasons ex¬ 
plained in the preface, chiefly the identity of many passages 
with words quoted as Ebn PIaukal’s, by Abu ’lfeda and 
others. My reasons were long admitted as satisfactory by 
the most learned criticks of Europe; and particularly, by 
M. de Sacy, who, in the “Magazin Encyclopedique,” (Tome 
VI), devoted above one hundred pages to Ins “ Notice de la 
“ Geographic Orientale d’Ebn Haukal,” and confirmed my 
proofs by additional arguments; lie regarded the Persian 
work which I had translated father as an abridgment than 
a complete version of Ebn PIaukal’s Arabick original, but 
observed that whatever differences lie had discovered between 
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the Persian or English and the Arabick, were so inconsider¬ 
able, that they could not affect the proofs above-mentioned. 
“ Mais ces differences sont trop peu considerables pour faire 
“ meconnoitre dans la Geographic Orientale l’ouvrage d’Ebn 
** Haukal, cit6 par Aboulteda.’’ In the course, however, of 
last year (1822), Mr. Uylenbroek published at Leyden hL 
“ Specimen Geographico-Historicun)/ , which I have already 
noticed (p. 548) as a very excellent and interesting work * 
and in it lie declares his opinion (having examined an Ara¬ 
bick volume known to be the work of Ebn Haukal) that 
my Persian MS. was a composition older than the Geogra¬ 
phy ol that traveller, though written by a person who flour¬ 
ished in the same century, probably Ibn Kuoiidad beii, 
or Abou Ishak al Faksi; and that this Persian work, the 
Arabian traveller Ebn Haukal carried with him on his 
journies, consulting it as a guide and occasionally borrowing 
from it his description of places; the variations which occur 
between the Persian or English “Oriental Geography/’and 
the text of Ebn Haukal arose, M. Uylenbroek imagines, 
from some local changes that may have happened from the 
time when Ibn Kiiordadbeh or Ibn Isiiak travelled in 
Persia, until Ebn Haukal traced the same route. He ac¬ 
knowledges, meanwhile, with much candour, the very close 
connection between Ebn Haukal and the “Oriental Geo- 
“graphy;” “nexum arctissimum inter Geogr. Orient, et Ibn 
“Haukalum,” (p. 51); and whole passages expressed in 
almost the very same terms, “loca Geog. Orient, et Ibn 
“ Hauk. iisdem paene verbis concepta,” (p. 73); also the same 
order and arrangement in every respect throughout both 
works; “ universurn amborum operum habitum et ordinem 
“ unum esse et per omnia sibi 8111 ) 110111 /’ (p. 51); in short, 
such arc the difficulties which embarrass our ingenious au¬ 
thor, endeavouring to reconcile so many cases of perfect 
agreement or coincidence, with occasional points ot varia¬ 
tion, that he exclaims (in his researches on the true name and 
age of Ebn Haukal) “ mira in his omnibus confusio,” (p. 
7). From some passages quoted in the first volume ot my 
travels, he thinks it probable that the Persian MS. Sur al 
beldan may contain a perfect version of Ebn Haukal’s 
work, (p. 55); but on collation, though more ample in many 
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parts, more ancient and more beautiful, it proves to be a 
copy of the same work which I published as the “Oriental 
“Geography of Ebn IIaukal.” If it should have been 
rather ascribed to Ibn Kiiordad beh or Ibn Isiiar al 
Farsi, the reader, at least, has not been, through my errour, 
wholly defrauded of Ebn Haukal’s words; for, according 
to M. Uylenbrock’s supposition, this Arabian traveller bor¬ 
rowed so copiously and closely from his Persian predecessor, 
that in many places, the work of one seems almost a literal 
translation from the other’s. Still it is desirable to know the 
real author, and I should be happy in ascertaining, though 
not yet convinced, that the Stir al beldcm (or the “Oriental 
“Geography”) was an original Persian composition of the 
tenth century, written by Ibn Kiiordadbeh or Ibn Isha'k, 
from whom Ebn IIaukal so freely borrowed information, 
as M. Uylenbroek conjectures. I have already noticed, as 
a literary curiosity, the work of Abdalka'der, (See Vol. I. 
p. 240); the same description may be applied to the auto¬ 
graph Negdristdn of Aiimed alGhafa'ri Kazvi'ni, replete 
with his own marginal notes; and to the Nuzhat Ndmeh 
E/aii( 5 ). Among the several MSS. procured at Shiraz , Is¬ 
fahan and Tehran, were the Nduruz Nameh, a valuable Per¬ 
sian treatise on the festivals of the ancient fire-worshippers, 
with much interesting matter, historical and antiquarian. 
The chronicle of As’siu'ti (^jUI), a fine Arabick MS.; a 
volume of tales, also Arabick; and another Persian; in trans¬ 
lating some of these stories, I selected such as might, without 
impropriety, be hereafter offered to the publick; but others 


( 8 ) See Vol. I. p. 212. The work was entitled Elmi after the author’s 

patron, Khudavand addin Ela' ad'douleu Shams VTmolii'k ; and contains 
much valuable and original information on points of history, geography, philology and 
antiquit.es; erased through many sections, treating oncology, bota.tv, init.e- 
rah.gv and other branches of natural history; also medicine, astrology, al^hymy, 
interpretation of dreams and physiognomy; the best modes of staining li,; hair! the 
process which will cause sheep, pigeons and horses to produce a piebald race, (and 

ft?.'"f I* ' f S reCOr ‘ ,ed in ,he Book of Genesis, ch. m) divioa- 

lion ; the art of making charms for various purposes; engraving tails,nanick seals, Ac 

n unesVoHiel w flo,,r , i! ! hed »» «*>e eleventh century, mentions the 

diri^ent a^t ^rs ^ “"“P*** > l,,n,selt; he also some books written by 

is prSwJ a“i”u e "u Sp"! 
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(to which a reference has been made in Vol. II. p. 116) 
must not emerge from their present obscurity. Wdmek and 
Ozrd{ 6 ). The Mekdm&t of Hami'di c^Uju), composed 

in the twelfth century of our era; a specimen of the finest 
Persian style; our author adopted, as his model, the cele¬ 
brated Arabick Mekdmat of Hari'ri. A little volume, beau¬ 
tifully written on leaves of various coloured paper, splendidly 
ornamented with gold and ultramarine. Tnis was presented 
to me as a gift of some importance, by a person whose family 
had preserved it with great care during fifty or sixty years, 
having once belonged to Na'dir Sha'h ; the name of this 
usurper traced, by his own hand, appears in the first page; 
the subjects are miscellaneous, Persian and Turkish, prose 
and verse. The Gulzar i Saadet , noticed in p. 62. The 
Zeinet al Mejdles. The Mejmaaal A'nsdb , a valuable Tankh 
or chronicle of the fourteenth century. A fine copy of the 
Persian medical work which Father Angelo published in 
Latin, (Pans, 1681), as the “Pharmacopoeia Persica;” the 
original author was Muzaffer ibn Muiiammed al Hu- 
seini; this MS. abounds with marginal notes of considerable 
extent; it also contains those extraordinary recipes , with a 
translation of which the ingenious Carmelite would not offend 
the delicacy of his readers, (See Pharm. Pers. pref. p. 35). 
Another medical work, also Persian, but in verse, and enti¬ 
tled Judher al Mekdl (Jli.H />\>»~); it comprises a table of the 
words borrowed from Greek, Syriack, and other languages, 
explained in Arabick and Persian. r Jhe Zad al Mesujenn 
(^Udl Sj), an excellent moral and religious poem. The 


(\ Vg - 1,). The title of this Persian MS. induced me to believe that a 
iwl^rv.rP i.ure of considerable value had fallen into my hands; for such might be es¬ 
teemed not only the original Pahlavi Romancesostyled,but the poem founded on .t by 
S between th.ee and four hundred years ago that the mgeni- 

ous a ,d inquisitive Dow let Sh A'H, as he acknowledges, had only seen it in a mutilated 
state of my copy no date occurs; but l have reason to apprehend that it is modern; 

nrobably compo/ed during the last century by a person named M. rza Sa dkk ; and 
pronamy c ! » f Fessihh , before mentioned, «>r the more an- 

resembbng only j» tie u p tbe ninth century of our era) as a most 

t”‘“e ot Kl.nri.un, «. b, or.le.V ,1,., »«!»».«*. 

~ v f " ,e r d r p “"" r c .. 

JcSog in every respect, and evidently wr.tten by the same hand, came into tuy pos¬ 
session; one is now in the collection ol Sn Gore Ouseley. 
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Tavikh Faridbh or history of patriarchs and prophets from 
Adam to Muhammed. The Dilsuz Ndmeh. The Sarv ugul or 
“cypress and rose’V); besides others which shall be described 
in the catalogue above mentioned, p. 55 V. The Tarikh i 
Seconder or “Chronicle of Alexander,” which had so strongly 
excited iny curiosity (See Vol. II. p. 458), proved on exam¬ 
ination to be an insipid romance in five large volumes) three 
folio, two quarto), wholly unconnected with the great con¬ 
queror's history, except in the beginning, where a few pas¬ 
sages have been borrowed from the common Persian accounts. 
AVe read in this prolix romance of Alexander’s sons, Fert- 
du'n, Ibuaiii'm or Abraham, Rustam tiia'ni (the second 
Rustam), &c. &c. Still more voluminous is the Bust an i 
Khydl , or “Garden of Imagination,” which I have seen in 
ten or twelve folios or large quartos; and there is now on my 
table the Sank aydr (^Us. (__£♦.->)» a Persian romance continued 
through the course ot three huge folio volumes, adorned with 
extraordinary pictures. One Arabick treatise on musick has 
been noticed in Vol. II. p. 485; another entitled the Kenz al 
Tareb or “Treasury of Delight;” and a third composed by 
Sheikh Ima'm al fazl Shams ad’di'n Muhammed, were, 
like the first, procured at Isfahan; to my intended “ Descrip- 
“ tive Catalogue,” (See p. 554), I must refer for a particular 
account of the MSS. here slightly mentioned, and of others 
which have.been named in Vol. II. pp. J97, 198. 

Besides the more generally known works of Tabri, Fir¬ 
dausi, Ebn Haukal, Ebn Asim of Cufah, Niza'm i, Kiia- 
ka'nt, A nvari, Saadi, Ha'fiz, J ami, Sherif Ali Vezdi, 
Mi'rkhond, Kiiondemi'r; and the dictionaries Jelidngtri, 
Burhdn Kutea,Stc the names which follow will indicate such 
oriental authors or MSS. as are chiefly quoted throughout 
this work. The Aj&ieb al beldan. Bena'keti. Shiraz Na- 

O Jfjj IT a P oem nfa,lout 80<)0 distiches, by Taski'n ( ,aCj) of Shiraz, who 
date' it in Hie year 1089 (or of our era 1775); lie enumerates amongst his models several 
romances not uncommon in the publick and private libraries of Europe; and he men. 

tions some that are less known; the Sam nameh (<ub ^U), the lives of Selma and 
Lilai (JL& } UL,) of the kins: 0 f Shirvun and Shamail (j^Ui . Ai) 

of Bahrain and Gulendam (fltXiK j &c. 
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well of Stif.ikh Zarcu'b. Ebn al Vardi. Mujmel al 
Tudrikh , (See Vol. I. p. 295, and pref. p. xix). The Turkish 
MS. noticed in Vol 1. pp. 292, 293. The Aulum Aral 
Abbdsi by Abdallah Shi'ra'zi. Tarikh i IVesaf. Tohfat 
al Aulum by Abdal i.atTf jbn Abi Taleb, (See Vol. I. p. 
148). Seir at beldil and Ajaieb ai makhldkdt by Za c a Tt i v. 
Kazvini. The Haft Aktim by Amin Ra'zi. Sur a l be Id an. 
Zeinet al Mejdtes by Majd ad’di'n Muhammed al Hu- 
seini. Tlie Tarikh of Ha'fiz Abku'. Jehan Ndmeh. 
Tarikh Maajem by Fazl allah Kazvi'ni. Tarikh Guzideh 
and Nuzhat al Kulub by Hamdallah Kazvi'ni. The 
Subbeh Sadek, Takwim al belddn , and Tahldk al erab by Mu- 
hammed Sadek Isfaha'ni. Asedi. Otiiman Mukh- 
ta'ri. Sururi. Dowlet Siia'ii. Ha'tefi. Ajaieb al 
Gheraicb. Matliaa as’sadein by Abd ar’reza'k. The 
Zoffer Nam eh Seconder! by Ash ref. Kipcha'k Kha'n. 
Aiimed al Ghafari. Juaher Nameli by Ahmed ben Abd 
al Aziz. Nuzhat Ndmeh Elaii by Sf.hem ad di'n. Lnbb 
al Tudrikh byMi'R Yahiai. Abdal Ka'dkr. A ssah al 
Tuarikh. Ebn Vahshi. Muhammed Ali H a z i n . Gar- 
shdsp Ndmeh. Band ndmeh by At a i. Kitdb Shdiest u nd 
Shdiest. Arddi viraf ndmeh. Tebkdt Ndsri by Meniiaj 
Sera'j. j Dabistdn. Aklitenstdn. Desdtir. Kitdb Tanga - 
ludia. Kitdb Suret i Pddshbhdn. Nizam al Tudrikh by 
Ka'zi Beiza'vi. Ears Ndmeh by Ibn al Balkui Khan. 
Zein al akhbdr. Masaoudi. Ebn Khaleca'n. Kitdb al 
Akalim bv I stakh r i. Muhammed Ebn Ahmed al M as- 
towfi. Tartkh i Tabristdn by Hassan Isfendya'r. Hezar 
i/ek ruz. llezar u yek mezdr. Mi'rz a' SA'leh. Mi'bza' 
j a'n. Athir al beldd. Sur al akalim. Behejet al Tuarikh by 
Shukur Allah, (See Vol. II. pp. 539, 540). Ebn Ju zi. 
Tarikh Kavdmi. Haji Kualfaii or CaTeb Cuelebi. 
Jehan A rd. Shahndmeh nesr. Muntekheb i Shdhndmeh. Ja¬ 
ma a al kLekaydt by Nu'r ad di'n Muhammed Aoufi. 
GkoLa'm Muhammf.d Ghauthi. Haft Aureng. Omar 
Kheya'm. Tarikh At/i. Bahraldnsdb. Uesdydi bv Niza'm 
al mulk. Abu'’!, Hassan Ma'zendeiu ni. Bakhta- 
ver Kh a'n. Alejmaa al A nsdb. Sharf ndmeh or Tarikh i 
Curdestdn by Share ibn Shams ad’di'n. Merdt al aulum. 
Mejmaa erbab al memdlek. Mohsan Fa'ni. Tarikh Bihakki 
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by Abu'’l fazl MumammedEbn al IIusein (See p.503). 
Mesdlek al Memdkk by Ali ben Isa' Keha'l. Far dm al 
llikmet by Ali ebn Zein al Ca'teb. Sheikh Azeri. 
Niza'mi Aru'zi. Yezda'di. Shahinshdh Ndnieli. Ilesht 
behisht. Gan} inch IS is hat. Miftahh al Futuhh by Atta'r. 
Of some others the names may have escaped me in the hasty 
formation of this list, which does not include the works men¬ 
tioned in Vol. II. pp. 195, 196. 


No. VII. 

j Explanation of Plate LXXIX . 

N O 1. Mount Ararat, as seen from Nakchudn % at sunset, 
(pp. 434, 436). No. 2. Ararat, from the plain of Sherfir, 
bearing W. 85, (p. 436). No. 3. Ararat, from the plain of 
Ir avail, (p, 436). No. 4. Portrait of Kasim Beig, (p.449)* 
No. 5. Doorway at Shiran, (p. 476). No. 6. House at Tosdni, 
(p. 458). No. 7. Plan, (p. 458). No. 8. House at Bed- 
rowas , (p. 461), No. 9- Excavated rock near Tokat , (p. 
486). No. 10. Well, (p. 457) ; this was at Duzjch , (see p. 
509), where I sketched the antique sculptured stone placed 
over the well, and delineated in PI. LIX, (fig. 16). No. 11. 
d and e, (see p. 484). No. 12. A, l>, (fand d, houses, (described 
in p. 483). No. 13. Fire-place at Lori , (p. 475). No. 14. 
Fire-place at Tokat, (p. 490). No. 15. Window at Tokdt, (p. 
489)- No. 16. Fountain near Mar Sevan, (p. 496). No. 17. 
Mosque at Magnisa , as seen over the roofs of houses, (p. 
536). No. 18. Plan of the palace o {' Saacletabdd near Isfa- 
hdn , (see chap. xiv. p. 21, et seq.) a is the great Divan 
Khdneh or Talar , an open-fronted room, 63 feel by 36; b , b 9 
the hall of pillars, open on all sides, but roofed, as it appears 
in the views, (Plate LV1); c, c, stair-cases leading to upper 
rooms; d , </, first meitebbeh or stage; e, e, the second iff, the 
third ; here the wall supporting this terrace or stage is 68 feet 
long. By this scale the dimensions of the smaller chambers 
may be ascertained. The hall of pillars, the talar, and the 
chamber behind it, contain each a square hawz, a cistern or 
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fountain of water; and there is one marked g , at the back of 
the palace, from which a spacious walk leads up to the A r e- 
melcddn or Kiildh Farangki , of which a sketch has been given 
in Plate L\II, (upper view). No. 19* Plan of the house 
at 7 ehrdn, described in p. 121; a, a parterre or sir-dl garden; 
b, b, women’s apartments; c, the open-fronted Talar or Divan 
Khuneli , in the principal part of the mansion, delineated in 
PI. LXIII. A recess of this room, having a window looking 
into the garden, contained a small hawz or fountain of water; 
d is a larger hawz in front of the talar , (See PI. LXIII); e, 
e, ranges ot single rooms; f, f } parterres; g, the gateway, 
opening towards the street.' 


No. VIII. 

Plate LXXXI1 (the last or Miscellaneous) explained. 

N OS. 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6, 7 and 8, represent the pencases, and 
various implements used in writing; See pp. 62, 63. 
No. 9- Sandukcheh, p. 64. Nos. 10 and 11. Looking-glasses, 
p. 64. No. 12. Khdtembandi,p. 65. No. 13. Takhtehi Nard, 
p. 66. No. 14. See p. 67. Nos. 15, 16, 17, Paclus , pp. 
67, 68. No. 18. Caravdnserd, p. 80. No. 19. M a ideal, p. 
152. No. 20; explained in p. 144. No. 21. Hills near 
Kcilun , p. 212. No. 22. Tang or narrow pass, p. 233. No. 
23. House in Mdzenderdn , p. 233. I shall here copy a note 
which accompanies these outlines in my journal; “walls from 
5 to 6 feet high; stone and mud ; roof flat, of mud laid on 
branches; sometimes leaves; very wide doors; no windows; 
inside full of smoke; many people blear-eyed.” No. 24. 
Pice-ground, p. 233. No. 25. Tile, p. 251. No. 26. Here 
should have been given the head of a Mdzenderdni , to which 
page 269 refers; but as this is rendered superfluous by the 
figures in Plate LXXXI, No. 8, I have substituted the hat 
or fool’s cap used by Luties or buffoons, and already noticed 
in Vol. I. p. 233, as the ancient or hat of Curdistan , 
generally high crowned with four long pointed flaps, some¬ 
times worne so as to resemble horns, (See Vol. I. PI. XII). 

4 c 
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This delineated in the present No. was made of whitish. 
•nammed or felt, and ornamented with tufts of fur and worsted, 
besides metal bells: I sketched it at Tehrdn. That there was 
a difference of opinions respecting the word Luti, is remark¬ 
ed in Vol. ^ p. 233; and I have seen it written both ^ and 
This seemed to me not improbably a corruption of 
full ,Jj5 or luri which as the Diet. Burhan i Kutea informs 
us, signifies, among other meanings, “shameless or impu¬ 
dent,” ^ ; also that race called Cdwli (or Cabuli) 

generally persons of dissolute life, who go about singing, 
dancing and begging; also pleasant or facetious, &c. But 
one intelligent Persian was inclined to derive it from the 
Arabick ^5 in the sense of “pleasing or agreeable;” whilst 
another supposed it an immediate derivative from the name 
o f Lot y whose story borrowed from the Bible is well known 
to all Muselmuns through the medium of their Koran. The 
infamous lives of the Luties and of their dancing and sing¬ 
ing boys, may serve, perhaps to justify this derivation. 
No. 27. Caspian shells, p. 278. No. 28. Ltiti’s drum, p. 
295. No. 29- Santur, p. 350. No. 30. Wax tapers, p. 352. 
No. 31. Ferry-boat on the Araxes, p. 425. No. 32. Lines 
from the Pahlavi MS. Btindehesh, noticed in p. 15. This 
passage is rendered in AnquetiPs translation, (Zendavesta, 
Tome II. p. 393) as follows: “ Le Khree roud (le Khree) a 
“ sa source dans Sepahan, et va dans POd jestan ; il coule prks 
“du Deired roud; dans Sepahan, on Pappelle le Mesrega 
“roud.” The last words that appear in the extract here 
given from my MS. are Araz rud, belonging to the next 
paragraph, thus translated, (ib.) “L’Arez roud est dans le 
“Taprestan,” See. This most probably is the Harhaz r&d 
or river Harhaz of my journal (p. 295); a river re¬ 
sembling this in name at least, if not in situation, is mentioned 
by Ammianus Marcellinus, (Lib. xxiii), “Oates et Huron et 
“ Meseus per arenosas angustias quae a rubro prohibenl 
“ Gaspium mare,” See. No. 32. Lines from the Koran , as 
written in ancient Arabick or Cuji characters; from two of 
tin* fine MSS. mentioned in Vol. II. p. 200 These and 
other copies of the same work, (some in letters nearly twice 
as large as any here exhibited) were all, according to the 
vender’s report, genuine transcripts made by the hand of 
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Alt, son in law of Muhammed himself; or at least, by the 
hand of Husei n, the prophet’s grandson. To enhance their 
value, also, much mystery was affected in the sale; as severe 
punishment, it was said, awaited any Muselman who should 
allow the sacred volume to be contaminated by the touch of 
an infidel. No. 34. Certain figures or characters on large 
hewn stones in the palace of Saadetabdd near Isfahan; of 
these I had copied five or six when some doubts arose con¬ 
cerning their antiquity; and my subsequent inquiries ascer¬ 
tained them to be the different stone-cutters marks or (Jaa) 
nishan; each stone exhibited one mark; and there were other* 
which 1 did not take the trouble of copying. 


No. IX. 

Additional remarks , corrections of errours, omissions supplied, §c. 

V OL. I. p. 31. That the Lotos, a species of water lily or 
nymplnea is now venerated in some countries of Asia, as 
as it was formerly in Egypt, we learn from Sir Wra. Jones; 
his words are quoted in note 34, to which I would add,— 

“ It is regarded as sacred by the Chinese,"(Sir George Staunton's Embassy, Vo! II. 
p 391). Mr. Ellis mentions a temple with idols, of which “the most remarkable were 
“ the God Fo and the Universal Mother, both seated on the lotus,” (Journal of an 
Embassy to China, p. 234). Dr. Hager, in his “ Numismatique Chinoise," delineates 
a vase made of the very hard and beautiful stone called yu; its form represents the 
full blown flower of the v.ater-lily, and Dr. H. remarks (p. 109) “ Le nenuphar ou 
« nymyhaa de la Chine y est tris-estimfe." We find it consecrated by the fire-wor¬ 
th ipping Persians, to Aba'n, one of the principal spirits or Amshaspands, “Le nenufar 
«« a Aban,” (Zendavesta, Tome II. p. 407); and I have already noticed the lotos among 
the ancient sculptures of Persepolis, (Vol. II. p. 255, PI. XLI). The lotos, says Dr. 
Shaw, (Travels, pp 401,402; edit. 1738) is the favourite vegetable symbol (of the old 
Egyptians); it attends the motions of the sun, lies under water in his absence, “ and has 
its flowers, leaves, fruit and root of the same round figure, with that luminary.” Thus 

between the Xilu/ar or Persian Nympha;a)and the sun, such a sympathy exists 

as might well have recommended that aquatick plant to those who adored the visible 
fountain of heat aud light; for at sunrise it lifts its head above the water, and at suuset 
hides it below, as we learn from the Diet. Burhun i Katea, and from Hlmdallah, 
who having noticed that it emerges by day, and conceals ilsed in the water by night, 
quotes the following lines. “ If you pass in the night season through a garden where 
«the Nilufar is beneath the water; it lifts its head above the surface, mistaking youc 
**lovely countenance for the sun.” 

Ci— /ft* L5*'^ 'rr /'f 

fjij* L r J ' ; S'A 
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Thus a Persian poet, celebrating the beauty of Vitsf.f, (the patriarch Joseph) sa\s that 
his brightness caused the N'ilufar to emerge from rile water; “par un trait de la Inmiere 
“ qui eclatoit sur son visage il tit sortir le Niloufar des eauxdu Nil." So D Herbelot 
(in Niloufar) has expressed the sense or these lines ; 


" xj 1 : 


r. 


y * 3 ^ 




assigning thru), by mistake, to the “ Poete Nadhami on Nezami;" they occur in J a'mi's 
celebrated poem on the loves of Jos gpii and Zeli'kiia'. 


Vol. I. p.*49. The confusion of Solomon with Jemsiii'd 
lias been often noticed in this work; but some Persian cum¬ 
in entators on the TohfatnlIrdkein of Kh ika’ni, the Seconder 
Numeh of Niza'mi, and oilier works, deliver rules for dis¬ 
tinguishing one from the other: they inform us that when 
the wonderful ring-seal, the wind which was obedient to 
command,and some other attributes are mentioned, Solomon 
is denoted; but if wine and drinking-vessels (^U^. i—^), then 
Jemshi'd must be understood; but this does not always 
ascertain the distinction. Ha'fiz assigns a ring-seal both 
to Solomon (^U-L. and to JemsmTd jjU). 


Vol. I. p. 110. Professor Haughtoq, of the East India Col¬ 
lege, at Hayleybury, possesses a valuable MS. copy of the 
Dabistdn , which he obligingly shewed to me (in 1821), and 
irom which it would appear that the author was Mu 'bed 
Sn a h and that Mohsan Fa ni was only a poet 

quoted in the beginning. 


\ ol. t. p. 422. Concerning the Tomb of Darnel, See a “ Notice of some remarkable 
“antiquities found among the ruins of Susa, in Persia;’’ published from Ihe verv inter¬ 
esting journal of a friend by Mr. Walpole in his Collection of Travels, A c. (Vol II. 
p. 420); and the extract from a Persian manuscript which he honoured me bv insert¬ 
ing in the same work, p. 428. J 


Ao!. I. pp 184. 430. Vv r e learn from Abd’’L faraje that Sulta'k Ghyath 
AB tN.Cni the thirteenth century of our era), intended to coin money hearing the 
image o! Ins wife; when it was recommended that lie should rather adopt the figure of 
a lion with the suit above him, as relating to her horoscope. & c . 

J *£* Jlp >\J u \ 

* V “ ut imaginem ijisius (uxoris) nionela; imprimi vellet, datum est autem ei 
fi =“ ra “ 1Le « u * s .» cu ! >‘^'eret Sol. effingeret, ut ita horoscopum ipsins 

rclerret, Ac. See the Histona Dynastiarum,” published in Arabick aud Latin, 

by the learned Poeocke p. 487 (Arab.) and p. 3!0(Lat.) Oxon. 1683. Bui this anec¬ 
dote is not recorded iu the Syrtack Chronicle of the same historian, Gregory \bu’l- 

maWmrnllic BoLlriinMs * n""* Ki , rsch ' >ublis,,e,J (•« Syriack and Lain, Lips. 
J /iiQ) tiom the Bodleian MS I have already mentioned (Vol. III. p. 338' that a I ion 

rj “"sMute 'ta •***>.« dmeof ,h.t star mark of dirtS;!Lw. .S ct 

Uic I ers,an mouardi has decorated son..- European ministers, aud mililar, officers. 
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I °I. I. p. 270. Add to note 21. Dr. Fryer having inquired the meaning of several 
figures on tombstones in Persia, learned that the lion denoted one who had died “in 
the strength of his age/ 7 { Travels, p. 25.8). The graves of those Thebans who had 
fallen in battle against Philip were marked by the figure of a Lion, to express their 
heroick magnanimity. Emay/ia Se €K£<jtiv avroj \ewv, <j>epoi b’ay es ristv arbpwv uakicrra 
tov Sv/joi'. (Pausan. B(eot. 40). 

Vol. II. p 77. Many ingenious writers have proved, from texts of the Bible and 
classical authority, that among Eastern nations it was a very ancient custom to improve 
the natural appearance by cosmetick applications. See the second book of King$(ch. 
ix. 30), Jeremiah (iv. 30), and Ezekiel (xxiii. 40); Xeuophon's o^^aXfjuuy a 7 roypa(j)rj % 
(Cyrop. 1. 3), also Hcliodorus, Pliny, Clemens Alexandrinus, Josephus, Herodiuu, &c. 
To these may be added some Rabbinical commentators, (See Schroeder De Vestitu 
Mu lie rum Hebrsearmn, p. 392), and other writers who have not, perhaps, been hitherto 
quoted, although 1 find in their works many curious passages by which this subject 
might be illustrated. Even among tlie savages of America cosmeticks appear in general 
use; but my present limits restrict me to the notice of those substances, partly described 
in Vol. 11 p. 77; hinna, by which in Persia a deep orange or reddish tint is given to 
the nails, bands and feet; and wasmah , which assists the hinna in rendering the hair 
most intensely black; but if in the application one predominate, a ridiculous effect will 
ensue; as some of our English gentlemen ascertained by experiment; the hair becom¬ 
ing blue, red or purple* From a Persian reckoned skilful in managing this dve, 1 re¬ 
ceived the following instructions—of the hinna take about a small tea cup full; mix 
it well with cold water; and lay it thickly on the heard (or hair of the head); after half 
or three quarters of an hour, when almost dry, wash it quite off; then apply in like 
manner, the blue wasmah or rang, (See VoL II. p. 77), which it is adviseable to mix 
with warm water, and let it remain on the hair an equal time, or until nearly dry; wash 
all off and the process (generally performed in I lie bath) will be complete. That 
painted halmddn or pencase, from which I copied the nuptial procession in Pi. LXXXI, 
No, 10, exhibits on one side a representation of the hinna bandit or application of this 
red dye to the bride's feet and hands; a custom always practised on the night (thence 

styled shcb hinna bandi lS±>} immediately preceding the arusi 

or nuptials. We see, by candlelight, the bride and several girls seated on fine carpels, 

in a chamber of the harem or onderun the interior apartments allotted 

to women); other females are standing, all unveiled; a young boy, perhaps a brother, 
kneels before the bride, and applies to the soles of her feet some hinna, taken from a 
bowl which an ole! Woman places near him with one hand, whilst in the other she holds 
an ujtdbeh or water-ewer, with a long spout. But from the MS. Tcbkfit ftasri, a work 
of the thirteenth century, it appears that females were most commonly employed in 
the hinna bandi; and that she who applied this dye to the.hands or feet of any person, 
frequently moistened her finger with spit lie by touching her own tongue. 

J irom which circumstance an extraordinary medicinal virtue 

was accidentafly discovered in the hinna. Among various cosmetick recipes given by 
Se&em ad’dT N, a writer of the eleventh century, (See p. 556, note 5), we find hinna 
often mentioned; and its use, (with wasmah or indigo) in Staining the hair, is taught 
nearly after the manner which l have above described. He recommends that it should 
be left one hour on the hair, then washed off, and the colour, says he, will be beautiful. 
jj\ , Xx) Jlj *Sj\ Surmeh (See Vol. II. p. 414), 

is ch i lly n*ed for^he purpose of giving additional beauty or brilliancy to the eyes; 
but it liaise reckoned efficacious in strengthening the sight. I have seen little infants 
nude disfigured by the quantity of this black composition with which their eyes were 
bedaubed" When judiciously Applied to the eyela>hes ofa pretty woman, it produced 
an agreeable effect; and that the eyes may appear of considerable length, a bLck hue 
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is drawn from the corner of each; for, as the Chevalier D* \rvieux observes, in his 
entertaining “Memoires,” (Tome III. p 297; Paris, 17:15), “la grande beaufe de3 
w dames \rabes, et de toutes les femmes (le i’Orient, est d'avoir de grands yeux noirs, 
“ bien fendus, eta fleur de rfete/' He mentions ilso the flowers and grotesques painted 
on their hands and arms; but the Persian ladies do not confine these ornaments to the 
face, the back of the hands, or the arms; they are often stained on the *kin in a per* 
pendicular line between the chin and the waist ; on the bosom, and even on the instep 
of the foot; in little figures of stars, birds, quadrupeds, trees, flowers, and, chiefly on 
the face, in dark spots resembling moles, the mouches or patches formerly used by 
French and English ladies. Those figures of animals, trees and flowers, highly con¬ 
tribute, the Persians think, to beauty ; and as the ingenious Chevalier above quoted 
says on this subject, “il ne faut pas disputer des gouts.” That the Egyptian brides are 
decorated in the same manner, we learn from Perry's “ View of the Levant,”(p 250). 
Surmeh , hinna and wasmah are conspicuous among the seven chief articles of a Persian 

toilette, (See Burhdni Katea in also in &C.) *, all these were, 

probably, well known to the ancient Egyptians. \ quantity of the powder and a bod¬ 
kin used in tinging the eyes and resembling those now in use) were taken out of the 
catacombs at Sakkara, (Shaw, p 295). That the nails of mummies appear stained with 
hinna lias been noticed by Olivier and many others. From the Egyptians, we may 
suppose, the ancient Greeks learned to use these cosmeticks; on one of the Hamilton 
vases a lady is seen painting her face; every classical reader will recollect the epithet 
“rosy-fingered” applied to Aurora, “ po'SobaicrvXos rjus;" and Pindar (Olymp. VI), calls 
Ceres “ (poiviKoireZa,'’ or “ red-footed.” The Persians may have learned to use them 
from the Medes; and we find thatof four virgins presented to Cyrus the younger, one 
alone, Milto or Aspasia, confided in the power of native loveliness, and was preferred, 
unadorned, to her competitors, who had painted their faces with various-coloured 
preparations, (bia7rs7rotKi\fiEvaL rci TrpofTioTrci EVTpi\pe<Ti kcli <f>ap/j.nKOLs 9 /Elian. Var. Hist, 
xii. 1). It must not be imagined that in Persia these cosmetick arts are practised by 
females only; the men, with few exceptions, whatever be their rank, age or complex¬ 
ion, blacken the beard and hair in the manner above described ; and tinge the nails 
and hands with the reddish dye of hinna. Thus in former times, Astyages king of 
Media, painted his face and eyes, (according to Xenophon, Cyrop I. 3), and Herod 
stained his hair (fiaTTrofiEvu) ras Kojjias) that he might appear young, as w r e learn from 
Josephus, (De Bello Jud. 1.17). But this subject would occupy a volume. 

Vo). II. p. 165. Respecting the beauty of Persian women, in former ages, see Vol, 
III. pp. 355,356. 

Vol. II. p. 205. Serai Bahram, or Ser i ab i Bahrdm as I have 

seen the name written. ' 


Vol. II. p. 305. Few places appear under a greater number of names than Fir6zdbtid A 
•r the “ Residence of Victory;" but this variety may be traced in different MSS. to the 
inaccuracy of transcribers, and the change of Persian letters into others more suited 
to Arabian organs. We find this city called Jur, Khur, Jureh , Khur eh , and Juzeh : 

also Ghr, and according to the Diet. Burhdn i Katea) Guin or Guvin (.,/). The 
name Firuzabad is comparatively modern; having been given by Azzad audouleh, 
in the tenth century*to a city founded almost fifteen hundred years before, as we learn 
irom Uamdallah. “It was originally constructed,” says that geographer, “by 
Bahman, the son of Isfendya'r, who called it Khur” J 

there he built a considerable edifice called Aiwan or the palace. But Alexander, 
turning some difficulty in obtaining possession of this place, caused it to be inundated, 
30 that the city was ruined and became a lake j 
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Ardashi'r Barer a'n (some centuries lifter)employed an artist in draining this lake; 
but a chain having yielded to the waters issuing violently at a narrow passage, the un* 
fortunate artist was overwhelmed and destroyed ; the lake having been drained, Ar- 
D ash i'll built on the dry land a city, which was called Ardashir Khur eh. The air 
of this place is warm and not salubrious, but its rose-water is of unrivalled excellence, 
lu some copies of H am dallam’s Nuzhat al Kulub, the name Khur appears Jur f and 
that river which inundated the city is called Khanikan Janikan 

or h ha ifa?i according to different MSS. which add that its modern name is 

J3 erarah or Bez&zah The historian Tabri celebrates Jur (or Khur) 

as a delightful place; and its gulab or rose water as most excellent; “ there/' he says, 
u Ardashi r fixed his abode, and erected a palace or villa, and a fortification, which 
“ was called Tair bal ; and he also built a fire temple and reposed himself at this place.’* 

yxix} ^yuJ> 

jJ j Lu <UU- (jijt 

But the name Tair bal I find differently written in the MS. Diet. Jehdngtri ; which 
informs us that Tarbali (^J^y) was a lofty edifice constructed by Ardashi'r Ba- 
bek, on the eastern side ot Guiti or Guvin (a city in Pars, which after the 

Arabian manner is called Juin or Juvin From some persons at Shiraz I heard, 

that a certain spot between mountains near Firuzabad is named the Tang i zinjtr 

U-£aj) 9 or “narrow pass of ihe chain;” in commemoration, perhaps, of the 
circumstance above recorded by Hamdallah. In the city, Colonel D’Arcy found 
considerable ruins of ancient edifices, probably the fire-temple or palace erected by 
Ardashi'r; and near it two tablets sculptured in the rock; one of which represents 
(as from his delineation I do not hesitate to pronounce) Ardashi'r admitting his son 
Sha’pu'R to a participation in the royal diadem, which both hold, each with one hand, 
over a fire-altar standing between them. The other sculpture represents a combat, 
already mentioned in Vol. II. p. 205. 

Vol. II. pp. 233, 234. The terrace; the stupendous hall of columns, and the exca¬ 
vated sepulchres of ancient kings at Istakhr or Persepolis.—'“Un silence funebre regnoit 
“ dans les airs et sur la montagne. La lune reflechissoit sur la grande plate-forme 
“I’ombre des hautes cotounes qui s’61evoient de la terrasse presque jusqu’ aux lines, 
“ Ces tristes pliares dont le nombre pouvoit a peine se compter n’6toient couverts 
“d'aucuu toit; et lours cbapiteaux, d’une architecture inconnue dans les aunales de 
«la terre, servoient de retraite aux oiseaux nocturnes, qui, al!arm6s Papproche de 
i{ tant de monde, s’enfuirent en croassant,” (\athek, p. 182. Loud. 181 o\ I» real or 
probable history should not have excited a sufficient interest concerning these deserted 
ruins, let the future traveller, before he visit them, read even once, (if he can be satis¬ 
fied with reading only once) that inimitable fiction, the tale ot “ Vathek, as published 
in the author's original French. It makes us expect in the sepulchral chambers of 
Persepolis, an “ escalier de marbre poli,” leading to the “ palais clu feu souterreinand 
it fills the place of Cyrus and Darius, of Alexander and Ins lovely Thais, and of other 
illustrious personages who formerly occupied the “Hall of Columns,” with a multi¬ 
tude of extraordinary forms, that astonish, delight, and dazzle the imagination. 

Vol. II. p. 456. That eminent geographer, M. Barbie du Bocage, referring to a pas¬ 
sage of PIin\, ^ Mega la appellatur locus, arduo moniis ascensu pergradus^ <!cc. Nat* 
Hfst. VI. 26 , says “En effet,pour sortir de la Perse,etentrerdans la Medie,il falioit 
f< passer par un endroit que Piine appelle la Grand Echrlle , parce que, dit il, il est 
** taillfe en forme de gradins et on ne trouve rien de semblable sur la route qui de 
t( Chiraz conduit k Ispahan,” (Analyse, Ac, auuexed to Ste. Croix s Exam. Crit. des 

Hist. d’Alexandre. p. 816; 2de edit. 1804;. Now the mouniaiu Urchini 
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of which I have noticed the difficult ascent, derives its name, evidently, from urchin 

a word equivalent in signification to nardebdn a stair-case, flight 

of steps, or ladder, a* we learn from the Dictionary Burhan i Kutea. 


Vol. III. p. 10. IIamdallah’s statement of the distances between Isfahan and 
other places in Irak Ajem. Ardcstan 24 farsangs; Bufugerd in the 

greater Lur , 45 f.; Burugcrd in the lesser Lur, (c —) 

66 f ; JerMdek&n 31 farsangs and a half, ; Be- 

lijdn ^bs-^j) 35 f.; Rai\^jj) 86 f.; Shahr Ftruidn jijf) 6f; Sdveh (tj L) 

64 f.; Suituriiah (<UjllaL-) 106 f.: Kazv'ui 92 f ; Kum Li) 52 f. ; Kumisheh 

(<&*.» on the borders of Furs j~*) 14 f ; Cdshdn ( li ,bil£) 32 f.; Lurdejan 

in ,l,e greater Lur, 35 f ; Natenz (jbby) 20 f.; Nfdn (^U) 26 f.; 
Nuhdvand 74 f.; IJamaddn 02 farsangs. The Defijdn here men¬ 

tioned appears in some copies Delikhan (^Isr .L'), and (nr Lurdejan l find Karukdn 
or 07/ detain (u^/) > and one MS. adds the distance between Isfahan and 
Karkh 45 farsangs. 


Vol. III. p. 74. The form bashed has long been used by Persians: we find,accord¬ 
ing to Pietro della Valle ( Lettera 6 da Sphahan ), that in 1619, the people wishing 
increase to the prosperity of Shah Abba s, exclaimed “ Duolct i Sciah Abbas ziadi 
“ basccd," which we may express in Persian characters <x£>b sjlj \ ^Uc t\& ci-J.J 
and which the Italian traveller finis translates; “La prosperitd del lie Abbas crescmte 
“ ««•" Tl,e bashed now prevails universally in Persia, (See Francklin's Tour, Ac. p 
56; Calcutta, 1788>, and has extended to neighbouring countries, (See Elphinstotie's 
Cabul,p. 180;,and tiiewotksofolliertravellers. We find it also in the first line of a beau¬ 


tiful sons, Sakyd fast i bahdr i tu mubdtek bashed! AU,l> J ^ t/^ 

“O ^}?b«arer! may thy spring season be auspicious.- This song" amongfiie m»si- 
cans ot Bengal, is said to be a favourite; and deservedly, if I may judge from its sweet 

and plaintive air of which the notes are now before me. But bdd{* b) is a more ancient 
form ; hence tins mode of felicitation or congratulation is styied mubarek badi 

, Ha'fiz thus begins one of Ins odes, Sdkydl dmeden iidemubdrek bddet! 

^ ^ * T'J? P u P*?f arer ; may l,ie approach of this festival be aus- 

pictous to thee ! And perhaps bada is still an older form; it occurs frequently in the Shah 

ndmeh ; thus bit ^ and^- bit obi, j jU; a!so 


r ' 0 • ??* PP- 8 f’ 9 .?.; Renting the scorpions of Cdshdn we heard and doubted the 
report, like Chardin (Tome III. p. 85;, that those creatures would not sting any person 
who had announced lumse f to them as a stranger. The same notion prevails here as 
m some parts of France, that the bruised scorpion or its oil, serves to cure the sting 
Madame de Sevignfe, in a letter of July the 8th, 1672, says to her daughter, «Je vous 
pne, quoi qu on due, ue fatre fa,re de Phuile de scorpion, afin que nous trouvious en 
meme temps, les maux et les mtidecines." A note on this passage informs us that 
scorpions are numerous in Provence, but that their oil is “souverafne, A ce qu’on dit 
con.re la ptquure de ces .nsec,es;” but some doubts of its efficacy seem implied in 
tile quoi qu on dise, and a cc qu o?i dit. J m 

Vol. III. p 90. Sehkm ad* di'n in his MS. Nuzhat Ndmeh informs us on fh* 
authority ol old Pahlavi writings, that iu very early times the Persians took refuge and. 
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resided among the mountains of Cdshan, which place on that account, was styled Cai 
6shifm, or the king’s dwelling. 

il .v ij\»* ^ An historical MS. (beginning with j\ Jjc, and 

composed about the year 1544), enumerates Cdshdn, Nishapur and Macrdn, amon* 
cities of which the foundation has been ascribed by some to Tahmu'ras. 

dljAsZ* J ^ j|^Vu*A3 

this would place the origin of Cdshdn in the niutb century, at least, before Christ. 


Vol. TIT. p. 112. According to Hamdallah, "the C6h Elburz is an immense 
“ mountain adjacent to Bab al abxrib (or Derbcnd); and many mountains are con- 
“ nected with Alburz; so that from Turkestan to Hcjdz it forms a range extending in 
“ length one thousand farsangs, more or less; and on this account, some regird it as 
“ the mountain of Kdf. Its western side, connected with the mountains of Gurjestdn 
"•or Georgia, is called the Cuh Lugzi; and the work entitled Sur al alcalim relates, 
“ that in the Cuh Lagzi there are various races of people; so that above seventy differ¬ 
ent languages (or dialects) are used among them; and in that mountain are many 
“ wonderful objects; and when it reaches Shemshat and Malaltah, it is called Kali 
“ Kald. At Anlakiah (Antioch) and Sakeliah, it is called Lekam; there it divides 
“ Sham from Rum. When it reaches between Hems and Dtmeshk (Damascus), it is 
“called Ltbnan (Lebanon), and near Meccah and Medxnah , it is called Archh. Its 
“ eastern side, connected with the mountains of Arran and Azerbaijan, is called Keik; 
“ and when it reaches to Gtldn and Irak, it takes the name of Terkel diz cuh; it is called 
“ Mawz when it reaches Kumesh and Mdzandcrdn ; and originally Mdzandevdn was 
“named Mawz enderim ; and when Alburz reaches the province of Khurasan, it is 
“ named Sunej ” 


+&2.Z jy\\ 
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(MS. Nuzhat al Culub . Cliapt. of Mountains). 
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Vol. Ill p. 114. The four MS copies of Nj'zamTs work collated in quoting this 
hyperbole, differ as usual; two have jf kur , a blind man; one gurbah , a cat, and 

one shakhsi , a person, any one, &c.; and for Sipdhdn as in the 

best copy, one MS. reads Isfahan . 

Vol. III. p. 173. However much a Persian may like or admire any object, he rarely 
ventures to express his real opinion until he has ascertained what his superiors think 
concerning it; to learn this lie begins with the common negative phrase bad nast 

Si ), “ it is not bad.” Should the superior seem to approve, he then declares 
ielkeh khub est >*£)), “ nay, it is good!’' and on further marks of appro* 
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bation he exclaims Wallah! khsily khub est! &'}), “By Allah! it 

«j s extremely good, superlatively excellent.'’ In this manner,using “had t<>r “good, 
he would disparage the very same object, should his lirst negative elicit from the su¬ 
perior any sign of disapprobation. 

Vol III p. 238. Marzebtin “a lord of the marches,” this, with many other 

Persian words, mav be found in The Talmud, (cap. 1. Megillee) thus expressed in 
Hebrew letters, 'lino (Marzbeni), signifying, says the learned Reland (Dissert, ix), 

“ prsefectum provinciae vel regioni infinibus imperii sita?,” (See also Castelli Lexic. col 

'8557'!. The Persian term is compounded of murz (j^o), the boundary or border of 
a country; and ban a keeper or guardian, which we see added in the same sense 

to form b'i"h ban a gardener, &c. Mart is also written marj (■£/•)> 

resemblimr both in sense and sound our English word marches; the borders, limits, or 
confines of n country. With this signification Dr. Johnson does not allow the singular 
march Yet I find il thus used in Holinslted’s old chronicle, (Hist, of Scotland, p. 
255 e dit. of 1577.'. “ In the middest of Stanemore there shall be a crosse set up,with 
" the kin" of England’s image on the one side, and the king of Scotland's on the other, 

« t0 s ig„ifl e that the one is marclie to England, and the other to Scotland.’’ 

Vol. III. p. 238. I must here correct an errour in my first work, (the Persian Mis¬ 
cellanies, p. 98; where, on the authority of Father Angelo, a castle in the south of Persia 
is described as a venerable monument commemorating Rustam's triumph over the 
Pi'v t S efi'd; but Angelo was deceived, like two other very ingenious travellers, by 

the name of Kelaah Stfid or the “ White Fortress;" situate (as the map 

in Vol. II. will show), near Fabliau, between Shiraz and the borders of Khuzistdn or 
Susianli; here, says Angelo, occurred the gigantick combats of Rustam with the white 
daunon ' according to fabulous tradition and the accounts given by Firdausi in his 
Shah n/tmeh, (“ gli combaltimenti giganteschi di Rustam col Demonio Bianco," &c. 
Gazophyl. Pers. p. 127). “ It is pretended,” says Chardin, “ that here, (in the Chateau 
du Demon Blanc) the white daemon imprisoned the giant Rustam or Hercules, after 
« t,attles of long duration,” (“ et ils pretendent que c’est ou il enferma le geaut Rustam 
" ou Hercule, apres des longs combats," (Voyages, Tome IX. p. 160, Rouen, 1723). 
Ksempfer also regarded the Kelaah, Sejid as a monument of that illustrious personage, 

the white giant; “ totidem leucis progredientibus occurrunt rudera JOsi-j Axis Kelai 

“ Sejiid, i. e. arcis albee d A-**" Dice Scjiid, iilustri apud Persas cacodaemonc 
“extiuctai, multisque gigantomachiae fabulis iuclytae,” (Amoenit. Exot. p. 365». I 
must here remark, on the authority of well-informed Persians, that this quadrangular 
rock is never styled the White Dive’s Castle, but simply Kelaah or Diz i Sejid, or in 

Arabick MSS. Kelaah Bcidha (Ls#)» » 11 signifying the “White Fortress;” and with 
deference to Chardin, I may observe that the Dl'v t Sefi'd never imprisoned Rustam 
here or elsewhere; and the very work quoted by Father Angelo to prove this place the 
scene of those heroes battles, will be found to show directly the reverse, placing it in 
Mi'tzandei'dn ; indeed, this castle is not once mentioned in Firdausi’s poetical ro¬ 
mance; although the MS. Tartkh i Wes&f introduces into a curious description of it, a 

verse from the «Shah numch, Diz i bud ndm e bn Diz i Sejid, 

“ there was a certain castle called Diz i Sejid, or the white fortress.” But this agrees 
in name only with the castellated rock of which Angelo, Chardin and Kaempfer have 
spoken; and has not in any degree a reference to the White Daemon’s habitation (which 
was a cavern in Mdzanderun ,),iior to tbe spot where he and Rustam fought, for the 

subject of this verse is a castle at Sabzvar (j^ w ) in Khurasan, as we learn from the 

Jehangiri and Bnrhdn t Kutea (in , Haft akUm,n^l other works. Respecting 

the southern edifice or rock, described by the travellers above quoted, we are author- 
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izerl to derive its name from the white stone which composes it; thus Edri'st (Clim. 
III. sect. 7), informs us that this place was called Btidha or “white,” because the 
castle, from its whiteness, was visible at a meat distance". 

“ Beidha is a small city, sajs Ham d all ah, (cli. 12) and has a white soil; thence the 
“place is called Btidha 

Ixr.*; \j'y\ ^>«w9 A.) A/u) AAAax* ^ 

(See also Abd'l fed a', the MS. Stir al btldid, <tee). According lo the whole tenonr 
of Persian history and romance, Hyrcania or Mdztnderdn was in early ages inhabited 
by a warlike race, who bravely defended their country from invasion, under certain 
chiefs, (tnarzcbdns or lords of the marches) whom their enemies represented as Dives, 
demons or giants, equally hideous as ferocious. But many Persian dictionaries divest 
the word dive of its bad signification, by allowing it to imply “a valiant warrior,” (See 

the Suriiri, Jehangvi, Burhdn i K&tea , &c. in Of whatever kind were the 

ancient Mazendaridns, it is acknowledged bv Firdausi that the bravest Persians 
dreaded to encounter them. Yet Cai C a us (Darius the Mede) was tempted to invade 
their country, by the praises of it which a minstrel sang to his lute in the following 
words: “ Let the king consider the delights of MAzenderdn ; and may that country 
“ flourish during all eternity! for in its gardens roses ever blow, and even-its mountain* 
« are covered with hyacinths and tulips. Its land abounds in all the beauties of nature; 
“ its climate is salubrious, and temperate; neither too warm nor too cold; it is a region 
“ of perpetual spring; there in shady bowers the nightingale ever sings; there the fawn 
<< and antelope incessantly wander among the valiies; every spot throughout the whole 
« year is embellished and perfumed with flowers; the very brooks of that country seem 
“ to be rivulets of rose-water, so much does their exquisite fragrance delight the soul. 
« During the vyinter months, as at all other seasons, the ground is enamelled, and the 
“ banks of murmuring streams smile with variegated flowers; in all quarters the plea¬ 
sures of the chase may be enjoyed; all places abound with money; fine stuffs for 
c< garments,and every other article necessary for comfort or for luxury. There all the 
“ attendants are lovely damsels wearing golden coronets; and all the men illustrious 
c( warriors, whose girdles are studded with gold; and nothing but a wilful perverseness 
“of mind, or corporeal infirmity, can hinder a person from being chearful and happy 
“in MAzenderdn? Such is a translation, almost literal, made from the MS. Shah 
nameh, after a collation of four copies, differing, hut not materially, in many passages. 
The sequel informs us that Ca'us immediately resolved to invade Mazendtrran, not¬ 
withstanding the remonstrances of his chiefs; for “ none of them wished to combat 

“with the Dives,' uW 5 |VJ "ho, it appears, defeated the inva¬ 

ders, and would have destroyed Ca'us audali his Persians, had not Rustam by extra¬ 
ordinary exertions delivered them from those northern barbarians, and slain their chief 
hero, the Di v I Sefi d. In its good sense (of a brave warrior), I find the word dive 
affected as a title by Mdzendcruni chiefs within three or four centuries; as Shams 

ad’ din Dl'v Alwand Di'v Ajyil), and others mentioned 

in the Tarikh Abbasi and didereut MSS. 

Vol. III. p. 273. The picture of Diana was, probably, executed by John the Dutch¬ 
man, who, as Herbert informs us, (Trav. p. 1S4>, bad employed bis ingenuity atyJs/t- 
raf, “ to the admiration of the Persians and his own advantage.” 

Vol. III. p. 305. “ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, <tc.” 
(St. Matthew, xix. 24; see also St. Mark, x. 25, and St, Luke, viii. 25). In sonic Chal¬ 
dean proverbs of considerable antiquity among the Jews, an elephant passing through 
the hole or ei/e ojo needle , is used to denote a tiling absolutely incredible or iuipratti- 
Lde, NUim N^'3,) See the Talmud Babylon. Gcwara; Berac. Metsia, &c. In 
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Iiis notes on St. Matthew, (xix. 24), Dr. Hammond quotes one of those ancient pro¬ 
verbs, and observes that i€ Christ was willing to change from the elephant which was 
“a beast that few bail seen, to a camel which was very ordinary in Syria, aud whose 
“ bunch on his back is apt to hinder his passage through any narrow entrance;” he 
adds that, according to Phavorinus, KaprjXos signifies nut only a cam* l but a ship's 
cable ; and he remarks that it ought, probably, in this sense to be KapiXos, (Paraphrase 
of the New. Test. p. 95, 3d edit. 1671). We find the camel introduced by Mu ham¬ 
med into his Koran, (ch. vii, 41), where he says that the impious shall not be admitted 
into paradise “ until a camel enter the hole or eye of a needle,” 

(LAxs^ Such appears the obvious meaning, and so we 

find the passage translated by Marracci, Sale and others. But the learned Bocimrt is 
inclined to read jummel for jemel , (altering a vowel accent only, not any letter), and 
for camel to substitute cable; “ donee ingrediatur rudens in foramen ac&s/' (Hieroz. 
II. 5). But a Muhammedan comment dor on K*i akanl’s poem, the Tohfat al Irdkein, 

confirms the Arabick word in its sense of camel . The poet having thus alluded 

to a large double-bunched camel passing through the eye of a needle. 




his commentator remarks that such a circumstance is impossible, and mentioned ac¬ 
cordingly in the sacred text (of tlie Koran as above quoted). 



Vol. III. p. 383. In reducing the Hebrew TD1"T with its strongly aspirated hheth , 

and its vaw, to the Persian more difficulties occur than are immediately obvious 
in the name Habor or Chabor, as it appears according to different versions of the Bible, 
(II. Kings, xvii. 6). Yet this, perhaps, is the place now called Abher, as Major Ren- 
nell conjectures in his admirable work on the “Geography of Herodotus,” p. 396; 
and which I hive regarded as the Vera of Strabo, (above quoted, p. 383, note 2d). 

Vol. III. p. 409. The silver coin so admirably gilt, proves to be one of M. Scaurus, 
with the devices and legends described by Wise, in his Catalogue of the Bodleian 
coins, p. 13. Tab. VI. fig. 5. 

\ o). III. p. 461. The ancient Theodosiopolis, according to D'Anville, is now called 
Jlassan cala or Cali cala, “the Beautiful Castle.” But in Cali cala, the first word, to 
signify beautiful , must be supposed Greek; and the second, to signify a castle , must be 
Arabick. IJassan Kclaah might indeed bear this interpretation; but the name, as 

written Kdlikeld will not admit the signification of “ Beautiful Castle." In 

P; 426, it is printed Kdlikeldn{Jl UjJti) after one copy of the MS. Xu/hat al Kulub ; 
if the final n be allowed, I would almost fancy that Kalikelan was an imitation of the 
Greek Kallikohne (KaXXticvXujvr)\ a name fully justified by the situation of Hassan 
\elaah, described in p. 461, (See the Kallikolone near Troy, in Horner’s Iliad, xx. 51, 
53, Strabo, xiii. &c). 

Vol. III. p. 470. That the Turks are chiefly indebted for their knowledge of musick 
to the Persians, we learn irom Toderiui; who relates (on the authority of Cantemir, 
lUst. Othm. iome III. p. 101,) that both the art and science were unknown to the 
lurks ot Constantinople, when Sulta'n Amurat (Murad IV) took Baghdad in 
A637). On this occasion the ferocious conqueror ordered thirty thous¬ 
and Persians to he slain in his presence; and the massacre was partly accomplished 
V “ CM SaA H ^ u 'li succeeded in appeasing the Sulta'n’s fury, and terminating the 


slaughter by words which he sung to the tones of his Sheheschadar (dtishtar JjJLL i, 
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a kind °f.six-string harp). The modern Orpheus and four oilier eminent musicians 
accompanied the SuLTA’N.to Constantinople, where they established the science of 
Persian ixuisick. “ La musica Turchesca, come abbiamo veduto, e Persiana moderna 99 
See the “Letteratura Turchesea dell' Abate Toderini.” T. I. cap. 16 pp 222,232). 

Vol. III. p. 478. Many ruins in this part of Asia, ascribed bv ignorant Turks to 
the Genoese, I regard as vestiges of the Mithridatick age. We learn from Mr. Dal- 
laway, (Constant, p 225) that the people about Ephesus, attribute all the ruins “to 
“the Genoese, prior to whom they do not seem to think that any nation has existed.” 

Vol. III. p. 492. Although Firdausi lias not related this romantiek story of Fer- 
Ha'd, yet the Farsi who abridged in prose, the Persian Homer’s poem, Introduces it 
on the authority of ancient traditions, (See the MS. Shahnameh nesr, described in Vol. 
II. p. 540, and the story which I translated from it in the “Oriental Collections/' Vol. 
I. p. 218). That those traditions were well known when Firdausi lived, eight or 
nine hundred years ago, appears from the Persian translation of Tabri's great Ara- 
bick chronicle, made about that time,which celebrates the works executed by Ferh a'd 
iu the mountain of Bisutun, for the sake of his mistress Shi'ri'n. 

Vol. III. p 496 The name of Mdrsevdn (not improbably the ancient Phasenion),is 
writteu Marzifun ( ) in the MS. Tarikh i Curdistdn or Sharf nameh . 

Vol. III. p. 513. The original sketch of Arrians monument represents part of the 
third line as illegible from dirt or from some injury of the stone; perhaps we should 
read fys tv trei, vitce in anno . 

Vol. III. p. 514. Isnicnid is formed of the Greek name,N<fcoyu£§ 4 a, and the preposi¬ 
tion tts; thus Sarene from tis Aprjvrjv, (Gell's Itinerary of the Morea, p. 40). We also 
find hnic (tis Niccctav), and the venerable Athens metamorphosed into Setiiies (eis 
ASrivas); many other names formed bv the same process might be added; but I shall 

only notice Istanbul or Istanbul ( as Constantinople is now most generally 

called, although on gold and silver coins (of 1808; it still retains most of its Greek 

denomination, in the word Kostantiniah (We may trace Istanbul with 
certainty (for some vague conjectures have been offered respecting this name), to $ten~ 
polin of the modern Greeks, a corruption from the words eis ten polin (sis tijv t -oXiv), 
signifying “to the city/’ an answer commonly given to strangers inquiring the road 
towards Constantinople; styled like most great capitals, the town or the citv, tcctr'tfrxr/v. 
Bui some zealous (Vfu ha mined a ns have, by a puericlc alteration, changed Istanbul into 

Isldfnbul affecting thereby to describe the city as “chief seat of their 

religion.” We iind Istanbul on gold coins of Ahmet III. (A. H. 1115) and others. 

Vol. III. p. 516. That the tomb of Hannibal might be discovered at Gibisah , I 
agreed with others in thinking probable; but am now inclined to correct i hat opinion * 
since a learned antiquary and classical geographer has adduced reasons for supposing 
M album to represent Libyssa, and Gibisah the ancient Dakibyza, Aac</3i/£a; (See Col, 
Leake’s Journey, &c. in Mr. Walpole’s collection of Travels, Vol. II. p. 199). 

Vol. III. p 545. Note omitted, respecting metallick paint. “An artist at Shiraz 
gave me some gold and silver paint, so prepared in hard pieces that either may be 
used like our cakes of water-colour, with a small cameLs-hair pencil slightly wetted* 
But i have remarked that, in old pictures, the silver paint, expressing stars, or streams 
of water, blades of swords and steel armour, bas generally become dull and blackish, 
while the gold retains its original brilliancy. In many illuminated MSS. whole lines 
are written with golden letters, some with the finest hair strokes; and according to 
ancient traditions, the Zendavesta of Zera tusut or Zoroaster, was originally trai* 
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scribed in letters of gold on parchment. (See Vol. II. pp. 303, 410). Of this kind 
were, according to Julius Capitolinus, (inter Hist. August* Scriptores, p. 630, Lugd. 
Bat. IG61), those purple rolls or leaves, that contained in golden characters all the 
works of Homer, (libros Homericos omnes purpureos dedit, aureis literis scriptos), a 
treasure existing so lately as the fourth century, and probably more desirable to several 
among my readers, than the original writings of Zoroaster himself. We learn from 
Josephus, (Autiq. Judaic, xii. 2), that the seventy elders presented to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus a copy of the Jewish law, written on parchmeut in goldeu letters, (revv bi<j>$e- 
pijjv ais eyy£ypafjtjj.ei'Ovs rovs vofiovs yjpvaots ypafifiatny), 

Vol. III. p. 110. I have seen written Kundrchgird. 

Vol. ITT. p. 560. To the MSS. named in this list, add the Rauzet al Jtnal , noticed 
in Vol. II. p. 442, and the Bundehesh ; see p. 562. But this, with many Pahlavi and 
Zend MSS. not mentioned in these volumes, shall be described in the Catalogue above 
promised, p. 554. 

Vol. II. p. 223, (note 30). Some English silk stockings were much admired by the 
Prince at Shiraz , Huskin Ali Mi'rz'a', as by the king of Cabul , according to Mr. 
Elphiustone’s very interesting account of that country, p. 52. 

Vol. II. pp. 12, 18. I must remark that in some good MS. copies of FIafiz's j Divan, 
(as iu two out of five’now on my table) a distich is found which shows how that 
Shirazian poet interpreted the word Zcndthrud , to which different meanings have 
been attributed. 

“ Although Zendehrud be the water of life, yet our Shiraz is better than Isjahdn .’ (See 

the ode in & beginning j S I noticed in p. 54, a jealousy which has 

long subsisted between the people of Shiraz and of Isfahan . 

4 

I shall close this Appendix by noticing in my first volume (p. 38) a ridiculous errour, 
the result of negligence as well as of ignorance; for, not recollecting, perhaps not 
knowing, that risk signified something more than “ beard/' (the sense in which a 
stranger hears it daily used by Persians), I neglected to ascertain what even our printed 
dictionaries would have shown, that it had another meaning; scar, sore, wound, &c. 

The words, therefore, must be translated “ old wounds, inveterate sores." 

For the correction of this mistake I am indebted to a foreign critick, as the letter 
of a friend acquaints me; for, unluckily, the French Review itself has never reached 
my hands; otherwise, most probably, many similar errours might have been here cor* 
Tected. Indeed, but one continental notice of the first volume has yet fallen under 
my inspection; and that is rather adapted to recommend this work than to exptse 
its numerous defects. I shall, however, esteem myself fortunate should nothing more 
seriously erroneous than the mistake above remarked, be hereafter discovered in 
the course of a publication so extensive and multifarious. 
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Names of Cities , Towns, Villages , Rivers , Mountains, #c. 
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A AIEN (or Gbaien),I. 337. 

Aairah, I. 337. 

A’had, II. 172. 
AbAdalj,I.2I4. 11.446,447, 
448, 456, 535. 

Abadan, I. 336. III. 311. 
Aba ran, I FI. 442. 

Abb4s abatl, IFF. 274. 

Abeas, IFF. 455. 

A'bdiii, I. 303,313,384. 
Abercuh, FF. 433, 521. 
Abber, IFF. 38F to 388, 572. 
A'b i barik, IF. 225. 

A'b i Fazl&b&d, III. 75. 

A'b i garni. III. 459, 460. 

A'b i Sanjed, III. 392. 

A'b i Shall Fesend, III. 72. 
A'b i Sink, III. 97. 

A'bkliAz, IFF. 455. 

Abu Shaaib or Busheab, I. 
181. 

Abu Sliahr, (see Busliehr). 
Abyssinia, I. 26, 311, 339, 
340,344,394. III. 313. 
Achmeta, Ill. 410. 

Adam’s Peak, I. 30, 36, GO, 
331. 

Adana, I. 336. 

Aden or Eden, I. 161, 336. 
Aderbaij&n, Aderbadegan, A- 
zerbaijan, I. 15, 35 , 125, 
135, 137, J39, 211, 386. 
11.460,494. III. 3, 162, 
364,569. 

Africa, I. 151. III. 541. 
Afridfn, Ill. 548, 549. 

A'gli k ir Aka) K 6111 AI b&ld, 
III. 78,81. 

A'glia Kemal p&vin,III,77. 
Agbatana, FII. 410. 

Agridaub (see Ararat). 
Ab\v4/,F. 333,357,427. II 
214, 392. 

Aiasaluek (Aiasllk), III. 540. 


Aien a Werzan, III. 325,326. 
Ailafa, Ailath, I. 338. 

Aiw&n i Keif, III. 206 to 209, 
549, 550. 

Akcand, III. 388. 

A khissar, III. 534. 

Alburz, II. 351. III. 112, 
138,203,296,360, 569. 
Alelim, III. 306. 

Aleht&k, III. 444. 

Alemdar, III. 423. 

Alenjek, III. 137. 

Aleppo, II. 500. III. 445. 
Alesligard,III. 444. 
Alexandria, II. 44. 

Alhabad (see Aliabad). 
Aliabad, III. 96, 244, 250, 
251,253, 277. 

Aliavar (see Aliabad). 
Alicant,III. 541. 

Alicbangi, 1.251,253. 

Aligaz, III. 442, 444. 

Alijer, III. 478. 

(Al) Jar, I. 337. 

Allah Acber, II. 28, 224. III. 
384. 

Alwar, III. 461, 462. 
Amareh, II. 451. 

Amaslah, III. 448, 487, 491 
to 495, 502. 

America,II. 13,90. III. 252, 
256, 260, 348. 

Am tidbad, II. 452, 454. III. 

22 . 

Ainu Annin), III. 333. 

A mill, I. 35. III. 200,238, 
262,281,294 to 317,334. 
Anadan, I. 336. 

And an, I. 339. 

Andervia, Auderipe, I. 174. 
Anjenga, I. 64. 

A ngui, III. 379. 

Antakialt, (see ntioch), 569. 
Aulioch,1.287. III. 448,485. 


Ape's Hill,III. 541. 

Arabah or Aruba,I. 149.152, 
228. 

Arab ckeshmeli, III. 532. 
Arad us. III. 543. 

Ararat, III. 433 to 438, 560. 
Araxes, II. 307, 328, 332 to 
335. III. 424, 426, 428, 
431,432, 438, 448, 454. 
Araz, A fez , nkl, 562. 
Ardashir Kinkeh,I. 133,134* 

II. 383,567. 

ArdeMI, I. 126. II. 214,35$. 

III. 303, 416. 

Ardenek, III. 416. 

Ardest&u, III. 568. 
A'rdubad, III. 426, 434. 
Aredz al maaden, I. 339« 
Arehh, Til. 569. 

Avene, III. 573. 

Ariamene, III. 430. 

Arjan, II. 443. 

Arjen (see Arzen). 

Armaviara, III. 449. 
Armegh&iieh, III. 387, 388. 
Armenia, I. vii. 420. 

Armiali (Ormiah), IH. 410. 
Armuzia, I. 155. 

Arpabjuk, III. 480. 

Arr&n, III. 385, 426, 569. 
Ards (Beni), II. 440. 

Arzen, Arzlien, Arzhenab, 1. 

187, 304 to 306, 316. 
Arzen ar ruin (see \rzeium). 
Arzerum, III. 426, 4*12, 456, 
461 to 470,491, 538. 
Asbaneb Serai, III. 309. 

Asek, IFF. 329. 

Asepas, II. 440. 

Ashaghi Kelaah, III. 480. 

Ash kelaah, FII. 471,474. 
Asimtiial, III. 416. 

Asl»r f. III. 260, 269, 2/0 'i> 
275, 380,282/571. 
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Asht&d Res1&!. ; , III. 306,307. 
A.-ditauk, III. 442,444. 
Asiitobi, I. I £2. 

Asliur, I. 386. 

Asker, II. 214. 

Askuttwan (see $an<;\van). 
Aspadana, Aspahan (see Isfa- 
1iu.ii. 

Aspan farsan, II. 134. 
Astak«>, III. 514. 

Akfaliboiiat (Savonat), II. 128. 

163 to 170,808,472. 
Aster&b&d, II. 494. III. 257, 
278, 316, 346. 

Astrakhan,III. 156,249,316, 
317. 

AUshiiali, III. 9. 

A tel. III. 551. 

Athens, II. 44. 281. III. 575. 
Atlios (Mount), I. 381. 
Atlantick Ocean, I. 7- HI. 
277. 

A val), III. 88, 101. 

Avlier (see Abher). 

An tier. III. 264. 

An.jan, i Ujrn or Oujan), III. 
376, 391, 393 to 398, 413, 
415,410. 

Awal or W al, 1.105,231,335. 
Avi for A\in', II. 118, 119, 
123,478, 479. 

Azamorc, I. 177. 

Azerbaijan (se< Azerbaijan). 
Azer Gush asp. III. 303. 
Azora, III. 467. 

Azzadi,II. 181,183,330,331. 
Baalbec, I 377 11 341,348, 
350, 367,*399. 

Baba Khhi II. 60, 220^ 

Bab al abuali, III. 569. 

Bab al Mandeb, I 23, 336, 
339. 

Babel (See Babylon). 

Babylon, I. 49, 104,215. 408, 
417, 410,419, 423 to 427, 
432; 437,446 to 448, 454. 
II. 45. i 99, 251. 278, 280, 
286, 349, 306, 420, 536, 
542. Ill 472, 537. 
Badusettui, III 4IC. 

Baghdad, I. 178, 189, 193, 
402. II 55.200 204,279, 
280,316 111 28,55,186, 

390, 311. 334, 364, 3G9, 
445, 491,572. 
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B ibbul (River), III. 221, 283, 
289, 290, 295, 318. 

Bahnian dizli, II. 352. 

Baliral Hind, I 21 to 30, 331. 

-alinier, I 28. 

•-Mebeit.I 27,330. 

-Hh invar, I. 28 . 

- Barbari, I 28. 

-Hubsbeli. I 340. 

--al Sin, I 330. 

-Aklizer, I. 28. 

Balir al Irem, III 291, 317 
to 320 

Bahrein, I. 153, 161, 335, 
386 II. 346. 

Rakhtan, III 2. 

Baiender, III, 506. 

Baiza, 11.308. III. 570,571. 

Bajeram (or Najeram), I 333. 

Bakhteean (Lake), I. vii. 317. 
II. 128, 171,172.320,327, 
331. 

Bakhtyiri, III 16. 

Biikuniali, I. 357. 

Balanmt, III. 534. 

Baleban, III. 316. 

Balfurfish i See Barfurfish). 

Baliji, III. 534, 535. 

Balkii, I 125 126. 127 II. 
200, 345, 361, 370, 372 to 

. 374, 3j 1 to 394. III. 306, 
346. 

BMuniah, I. 357. 

Bandamir. II 152, 178 to 
186, 226, 227, 307, 326, 
334, 447. 

Bander A bb&si, I. 81, 161, 
165 11.431. 

Bandcrauch or Bendaneb, I. 
324 

Band i Kussar. II. 330. 

Band e Merw&n. Ill 18. 

Band e Rustam, II 522. 

Barbary, II 485. III. 541. 

Barcelore, I 69. 

Bardisjdn or Verdist&n, 1.182. 

Barlurusii, HI 249,251,291 
to 294, 3.7, 318. 

Barik .ah', II 225 

Barnhill Mt.jl 182. 

Baroach. I. 81, 392, 453. 

Basrah, I. 27, 164, 228, 230, 
413, 414, 427 II. 200, 

21 4, 215, 247, 316, 347, 
500. Ill 473. 

4 £ 


517 


Bastam, I. 3o*J. 

Barer a'ijan, HI. 205. 

-jemin. III. 2G5. 

B&zhgah, II 2*24. 

Bedrmvas. III. 400,401,500. 
Beidiia, Baiza , III. 570, 571, 
Belad a I Habsheb, I. 009. 

--ai Zfiije, I. 340. 

Belikesb, ITI 205. 

Belior (See Folior). 

Belftt Imt&n, II. 523, 524. 
Benares, I 416. 

Bena i Sli&piir, I. 297. 
Beng4l, I 55, 110. 

Berahan, III 18. 

Ber&reh, Bezazah, III. 5G7. 
Bergamo (See Pergamus). 
Berisa, III. 400. 

Beshavur, I. 274, 297. 

Best am (Bastam), III, 226, 
Betakan, III 13. 

Bethel, I 292, 360, 361. 
Bethlehem, I, 391. 

BW (Deb), II. 443. 

Bjjjnagar, I. 323. 

Bir, III. 472, 473. 

Birftudeb, III, 388. 

Biscay (Bay), I. 3. III. 542. 
Bishgin (Fisliijin), III. 416; 
Biskurina, I. 78. 

Bisutun, 574. 

Bisutun ( Mount), I. 234. II. 

95. III. 492, 573. 
Bilhynia, TII. 514. 

Bizd&n, II 121. 

Black Sea, III. 180, 483,510, 
9 519 

Bokhara, III. 203, 346. 

Boli, III. 5c6 to 508. 

Boli d&gh, III. 508. 
Bombareck, I. 154. 

Bombay, I. 69 to 103, 147, 
183, 190, 200, 326. 

Borneo, I. 161. 

Boschiftlic, III 483. 

Bo-mije 1 Fahspinj orVaspinj), 
III 398,407 
Bosporus, III. 519, 526. 
Brazil, I. 9 to 20. 

Broct. I 162. 

Bulgl»5r, III. 311. 

Biimeben, III 335. 

Bun i K. I&. III. 243,321. 
Butazjun, I 253. 254, 257# 
Burugerd, III. 568. 
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Busheab, I. 181. 

Bushehr or A'bii shahr.I 153, 
162, 1H3 to 251, 201, 277, 
310, 313, 316, 403, 401, 
451. II 58 , Cl, 149, 103, 
198,205.213 III 20,j>9, 
92, 160, 316, 353, 370. 
Buyuc dereh, III. ->26. 
Byzantium, III 524. 

C&bul, I 3*2 II 204, 3GC, 
39*2 III. 562, 574. 
Cadesiali (Kadesiah), II. 34. 
Ill 89 

Caesarea, III 448. 

C&hrizek, III. 112, 113. 
Caicandros, I 174. 

Caiel (or Gael or Kail), I 325. 
Cailon, I 228. 

Cairo, I. 233, 391. 

Gala, I 53. 

C&l&n, n. 432. 

Calatifini, I 265. 

Calcutta, I, 416. 11.201. 

Calecut, I 52.53,55,67,323. 
C&li Kel4, III. 572. 
Callatebos, I. 381. 

Callirhoe, I 287. III. 174. 
Calymere, I. 53. 

Cameron, I. 52. 

Canarah or (Keneri), 1.77,79, 
86, 93, 95. 

Canary islands, I. 6, 7. 
Canned), I. 336. 

Canorein, 1. 79. 

Canton, T. 330. 

Capliya, I. 389. p 

Carab&gh (Karab&gh), TI. 67. 
Carabulali (/yarabulagb), II. 
160. 

Carbela (Kerbela), III, 166. 
Care6c, III. 465. 

C&rej (Carage), III. 110, 120, 
III. 374. 

Caria, 1*381. Ill 91. 

Carli, I. 78. 

Carmania, (see /firman). 
Carnine, I. 152. 

Carta, III. 2/6. 

Cartdlimen, III. 517. # 

Carteia, III. 542. 

Carus, III. 504. 

C4s'i4n, II. 214, 493, to 496. 
III. 3, 57,79,82, 84 to 95, 
99, 104, 155, 385, 392, 
568, 569. 

C4ibmar(or Kasbmar),1.388. 


Cashmir,1.110,388. III. 281. 

Caspian (>ea), I. 187. 11 38, 
363. III. 124, 156, 200, 
221, 231, 250, 256, 274, 
277 to 282, 550, 551,562. 

Caspian (Straits),II. 319,335, 
336. III. 176, 180, 209, 
214, 216, 224, 276, 324, 
545 to 550. 

Catea, I. 169. 

Caucasus, I. 312,394. 

C&zertin, l. 187, 225, 266, 
271 to 278, 301, 302, 310, 
316. HI. 185. 

Cazvin, (see K^zvin). 

Cepliisus I. 392. 

Cerrgo, III. 540. 

Certes or (>er»es), I. 166,183. 

Ceuta, III. 541. 

Ceylon, I. 26, 30 to 64, 85, 
i6l, 324, 329, 393, 402, 
450. 

Chabbr, HI. 57-. 

Cliah e Kiich, II. 1 14. 

Cliahkuta, I. 255, 257. 

Clmlcedon, III. 378,485. *618. 

Chaldiea, I. 426, 427, 448. 

Ch&oush, III. 531,533. 

Chapacur riid, III. 288. 

Char ebashmeh, III. 16. 

Clnireg (or .Charek), I. 

167' 174, 179, 180. 

Chargaz, III. 502 to 504. 

Charshumbeh, III. 480. 

Chaul, I. 55. 

Ciiauon (Kaviov), HI. 103. 

Chehl minar, (see Persepolis). 

Chehl Sutiin, III. 26, 33. 

Chclil tan, II. 2. 204. 

CheoieniOuj4ii,III 376,394. 

Chemen i Slienir, III. 436 to 
439. 

Cherbourg, III. 542. 

Clierkes (see Cliarga 2 ). 

Cheronea, I. 392. 

CIiiftlie,ni.475,476. 

Chilmad, I. 336. 

China (Chin, Machin, Chinis- 
tan), I. 27, 42 lo 45, 135, 
164, 172, 177, 199, 328, 
330,331,393. 11.34,233. 
III. 313, 563. 

Chmchoor, I. 88. 

Chios, III. 540. 

Choara, III. 546. 

Chorsa, III. 454. 


Choul. I. 69. 

Chrvsopolis, III. 518. 

Chukur Saad, III. 441, 442. 
Clysma (see Kulzutn . 

Coins (I lands), I. 166. 

Coionin, III. 480 
Columb >, I. 33. 

Comarej. I. 266 to 270. 
Comiseue, III. 2*26. 

Comorin (Cii pc;,1.5*2.55,16l. 
Cong (or Conrro), I. 260. 
Couonor, I. 3*24. 
Constantinople, I. 341, 342. 

II. 447. III. 56, 60, 153, 
285, 152, 465, 485, 489, 
491, 506, 515, 520 to 530, 
532, 533,573. 

Coromandel, I. 325. 
Costautiniali, (see Kostantin- 
iah). 

Ctesiphon, I. 223. II. 356. 

III. 198. 

Cuedoin (Kutem). III. 392. 
Cufah, 1.427. 11.199,316, 
437. 

Cull, (see KiWi). 

Culiestan, If. 316,386. 

Culzuui (see Kulzuni). 

Cumdan (or Mumdau),I. 330* 
Ciuneshah, (see Kumeshah). 
Curbal (see Kurb&l). 
Curdist&n, I. 233, 266, 452. 

III. 392, 561. 

Cutel (see Kutel). 

Cyropolis, I. 317. II. 150. 
Cyrus (see Cur). 

Cythera, III. 540. 

Dabul, I. 69. • 

Da^sira, I. 228. 

Daher, I. 36. 

Daibul, 1.332. 

Ddimeh (Dimeh), III. 331. 
Daiki (or Dtlaki), I. 258 to 
262. 

Daki byza, III. 573. 
Damascus, II. 200, 437. III. 
188. 

Damavand, II. 369, 372,375. 
III. 82, 86, 98, 109, 138, 
226, 227, 249, 253 , 324 to 
335 

Diinegh&n, II. 307. 3, 226, 
234, 546 , 549. 

D&rao (see Darabgird). 
D4<4bgird, I. vii. 117 U> 155*. 
157, 168, 263,282,317, 
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II. 64, 66, 101, 102, 109, 

III. 185, 202, 317, 323, 
345, 360, 471, 472, 477, 
534. 

Dar al zeia.TII . 35. 

D&sh (or T&sli) bolakh, III. 
388. 

Dtk shgird, II. 317. 

Dasteh, II. 104. 

Dehayeh, II. 122, 125, 135. 
Dell i Bid, II. 443. 

• - Girdu, II. 451,457. 

'- N&r, III. 97. 

- Nemek, III. 548. 

Deibel, I. 33‘2. 

Deired rtid, III. 509. 

Deir i Kherkan, III. 413. 
Dejluli, I. 335. 

Del&c (Pnl), III. 105, 109. 
Delichai, III. 216,218, 324. 
Delij4n (Delikh&u), III. 568. 
Delos, III. 540. 

Delta (of Egypt), I. 332. 

• -(of Sirirl), 1.332. 

Delunazar, II. 440, 441. 
Deraeshk, III. 509. 

Demetri (Saint), III. 521. 
Demir kapi, III. 530. 
Dendera, II. 40. 

Deopravair,I. 88. 

Derak&n (Der&gan), II* 134, 

159, 472,478,534. 
Derbend, III. 278, 569. 
Derbest, I. 274. 

Dor i kushk. III. 6, 7. 

.- deslit, III. 7. 31. 

Deris, I. 270, 278, 302. III. 
83 

Dernebisht, II. 344,36-^410, 
542. 

Desbt i Arzlieti, (see Arzen). 
Develu, III. 439. 

Dewgur, I. 69. 

Diar bekre, 1. 377. III. 500. 
Dibel, l. 332. 

Dijlah, 1.335. Ill . 179. 
Dilem, III. 306,307, 551. 
Dilgu>h&, II. 8, 32, 220. 
Dilla (or Delii) Ml. I. 68. 
Dimeh (Danueli), III. 331. 
Din&r Kafsbin, III. 205. 
Dindela (Dindeladar), I. 297. 
Dinga, III. 393. 

Dingle Husein, III. 497. 
•Diraklity, Mount,II. 117,121. 


Diraz (Jezirah), I. 335. 

Diu or ive, I. 40. 

Dml, I. 332. 

Dizcj, III. 386. 
l)izh i Babmen, II. 352. 

Diz e ful, I. 358, 359, 414, 
421,423. 

Diz e Gum bed an, II. 386. 

Diz liuklit gang, 1.49. * 

Dizh i Mar, III. 429. 

Dobba, I. 153. 

Dojar, I. 15S. 

Dodona, I. 360. 

Dokbter (Kutei), I. 302, 306. 
Doob C-ee Dub). 

Dii4b, III. 233. 

Dub (or Doob , 137 to 144, 
534. 

D&dongah, III. 439. 

Dul4b, III. 202. 

Durekli Beli, III. 497. 
Durmapatan, I. 68. 
Dusjeh(Tuzjeh), III. 508,509, 
560. 

Dlizjeb, III. 560. 

Ecbatana (see Hamad an). 
Eden (or Aden), I. 336. 

Eden (Paradise), I. 360. 
Edessa, 1.285,287. III. 174. 
Edshmiazhiii, III 444, 447. 
Egypt, I. 92, 93, 149, 197, 
222, 290, 291, 332, 339, 
368, 408, 410, 424, 434, 
436. 11.214,251,2 3,262, 
278, 280, 348. III. 448, 
527, 537 , 540, 543, 544, 
563, 566. 

Eiderdagli, III. 482. 

Eig,II. 472. 

Eirua, I. 152. 

Ekliti, II. 442, 443. 

Elam (Elymais), II. 325. 
Elanitick Gulf, T. 52. 

Elath (or Eloth), 1.338. 
Elegia, III. 471. 

Elephanta, I. 81 to 95, 454. 

II. 138, 143. 

Ellora, I. 78. 

Ephesus, III. 485, 534, 535, 
540, 573. 

Ephraim (Mount), I. 361. 
Erivau(*ee Iravan). 

Ermenl.i, III. 483. 

Erytbrean Sea, I. 150/163, 
164, 


Erzerum (see Arzerum). 

Essouan (Syene), I. 93i 

Estabbonat (see Astulibonat). 

Ethiopia, I. 175,340. 

Euhippa, III. 534. 

Euphrates, I. 335. III. 176, 
470 to 473. 

Euxine (Black Sea), III. 510, 
519. 

Evanc keif. III. 549. 

Eziongaber, I. 338. 

Fa bender, II. 29 to 40, 473 te 
475. 

Fabliau, III. 570. 

Fahsfinj (Bosmij), III. 398, 
407. 

Fakhrist&o, II. 330. 

Farahh ai>4d, III. 274,282 to 

286 , 317 . 

Farmad* I. 387, 388. 

F&r.s (see P4rs). 

Farsijiu (Parsijin), III. 389, 
383. 

Faru&b, II. 326, 327, 329. 

Fasa (or Pasa), I. vii. 284,317, 
374. 11.31, 63, G5, 66, 86 
to 103,150, 42 i,427, 472. 

Fatteh 4b&d, III. 27, 23, 91. 

Fedishkan, II. 69, 107- 

Feiz, II. 134. 

Fer&h&n, III. 93. 

Ferhad’s Castle, I. 266. 

Ferhadgird, II. 317. 

Ferim (or Perirn, III. 226. 

Fesbabuiah, III. 190. 

Fin, III. 88 to 92. 

•Finland, 1.397. 

Firdz&b&d, I. 134,286. II. 
31,131,148,205,274,349. 
566, 567. 

Firuz&u, III. 14, 568. 

Fiiuzcdh (Firuzkuli or Piruz- 
cuh), I. 211. III. 200,208, 
218 to 229, 256, 323 to 
327, 546 to 550. 

Firuzgerd, II. 317. 

Forat (or Frat), III. 470. 

Fortunate Islands, I. 6,7. 

Frio (Cape), I. 9. 

Friir (Nobilure), I. 183. 

Funchal, I. 4. 5. 

Fusbanj, I. 157. 

Gabrii>4<l, III. 84,86. 

Gabriel. 155. III.410. 

Gaduk, llj. 222,230,236,32ft. 
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Calata, III. 521. 

Galembeh, III. 533. 

Gamrun (see Gombroon). 
Ganges, I. 55, 92. 

Gang i belli slit, I. 49. 

Gang i diz, I. 49. 

Gang i dizhakht. I. 49. 
Ganjab, II. 496. 

Gara paigin, II. 113- 
Gavedeb.HI.506, 507. 
Gargar, III. 422 to 424. 
Garivah Htishang, I. 31G. 

.- MA‘4n,I. 31G. 

Garkab, III. 49. 

Garmrud, III. 392. 

Garmsir, I. 179, 241. II. 

308, 472. 

Garsang, III. 49. 

Garun, I. 156. 

Gavard, II. 331. 

Gawakan, II. 173, 177, 179, 
185, 331. 

Gawkhani. III. 14. 

Gaz, III. 75, 76. 

Gaza (Ganzaca), III. 410. 
Gedrosja (Macran), I. 149. 
Genowab (Jenabah), 1.33. 
Georgia,111.55,448,544,569. 
Gerom (see Jab rum;. 

Ghain, I. 337. 

Ghairuh, I. 337- 
Gbar, III. 190. 

Gharipuri, I. 82. 

Gh&ts (Gants;, I. 66. 
Ghazi&n, II. 440,441. 
Ghaznin, II. 540. 

Gberiuh, I. 69 
Gbilard (see Giiard). 

Gliilas (see Gil&rd). 

Gbur (Gbaur), II. 40. 
Gbyath&bad, III. 95. 
Gbilard, III. 547. 

Gibisah (Gibijab), III. 516, 
517, 574. 

Gibraltar, III. 541. 

Gilatn,I. 173, 174. 

Gll4iii L lte7, 158. 11.404, 
493, 495, 569. III. 156, 
278,310. 

Gi'&u Ktilem, III. 392. 

Gil&r (Kilar), II. 331. 
Gli4rd, III. 332, 334 to 336, 
546, 547, 550. 

Girdekan, III. 568. 

Gird kub, III. 22G. 
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Girgenti, III. 540. 
Girdu(Deii), II. 451, 457. 
Glveb (Kiveb), III. 498. 

Goa, I. 55, 69. 

Gombroon, I. 81, 161, 165, 
228. 

Granada, III. 541. 

Green Sea, I. 27, 153, 164, 
329. 

Guadel (Cape), I. xxii. 152. 
Glider (Kuder), III. 498. 
Guerfeli Hassan,!. 93. 
Gnilas, III. 516. 

Guin oi Gavin, III. 566,567. 
Gul&b (Kelab or Kelat), I. 

203,205. 

Gullmr. III. 9. 

Gnldesteh, III. 33. 

Gulf (Elanitick), I. 52. 

-Bar baric k, I. 321. 

-Persian, I. 27, 150, 163, 

260, 325, 327, 328, 329, 
332, 334, 340, 433. II. 
38, 347,472. III. 14, 15, 
470. 

Gullapeh, III. 388, 389. 
Gumbed i Sabz, II. 225. 

- iSurkh, II. 400,422, 

440. 

Gumbed i Yakiiti, II. 440. 
Gunava, I. 334. 

Gur or Jur, I. 134, 286. II. 

131. III. 566. 

Gurg (Deli), II. 457. 

Gurg&n (or Gurk4u>, I. 157. 

III. 231,303. 310. 

’ Gurikhteb (Mt.), II. 67, 72. 
Gurjeh (Gurjek), III. 532. 
Gurjest&n (see Georgia). 
Gurk&n or Gurgan, II. 343. 

III. 231,303,310. 
Gtishtrag&n, II. 69, 7*2. 
Gushtasli, III. 426. 

Guzerat, I. 81. 

Gyrina, I. 155. 

HablabiYid,III. 218,227,324, 
548, 550. 

Habor,II. 573. 

Habsheli c Abyssinia), I. 26, 
339,340. 

Hadrianopo!is,m. 507. 

H&fizi?b, II. 3, 4,6,8,30,60. 
Haft das?, III. 17, 19, 21. 
Haft tan, II. 2, 203. 

Haji bauizeb; III. 498, 500. 
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Haji kavaitt, I. 316. 

Haji klialil, III. 451. 

Haji tarkhuan, III. 156. 

Hajr, I. 336. 

Haleb ('see Aleppo). 

Halila, I. 207,215. 

Halvary, III. 227. 

Halys (River), III. 498. 
Hamadan, I. 453. II. 232, 
305,340, 542. III. 3, 28, 
57, 93. 174,176, 181,189, 
301, 330, 364, 385, 410, 
411,568. 

Hamalell, I. 60. 

Hamainli, 111. 504. 

Hamath, lit 411. 

Ilamvar, I. 28,321. 

Hamzeh kela. III. 290. 

Harau, I. 336. 

Umax, III. 562. 

Marek khan,HI. 516. 

IJarbaz, III. 221, 295, 308. 

315,317. 562. 

Harir, II. 447. 

Harman, M. II. 78, 79,170. 
Harpasu (River), III. 454. 
Handiervan, III. 415. 
Hanin&bad, III. 95. 

Harz, III. 416. » 

Hasbtarkluin, III. 156. 

Hassa (or Lahlisa), 1.336. 
Hassan abaci,III. 376. 
Hassan cala. III. 573. 

Hassan kelaah, 461, 6?3. 
Havizeh, I. 414. 

Havlahri'id (see Hablahriul)., 
Hawz i Sultan, III. 109,110. 
Hej&z,II. 316. III. 569. 
Hellespont, I. 381. 

Hems. (Emessa),III. 569. 
Her&t, I. 54, 240. II. 305, 
442. III. 55, 3 16. 
Hermus, HI. 535. 

Heslit behislit, III. 26. 33. 
Hesht riid, III. 391, 392. 
Hez&r d^reli. III. 39. 

Hcz&r dirakht, II. 383, 386. 
Hezar jerib. III. 34. 

Hezar siifuri (see Persepolis). 
Hliarek (Khareg), I. 335. 
Hbumdan (Hamd&n), I. 330, 
Hheireh (<» Kbeireh), II. 472, 
Hliursheh, II. 109, 405. 

Hiera Sycaminos, I. 369, 
liillab, 1.49, 215, 417 
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Hind (see India).* 

Hinderabi, I. 174. 

H indust tin (see India). 
Hirmand, II. 522, 523. 

Hisn Ebn Omtireh, I. 333. 
Hog Island, I. 69. 

Horeb, I. 361. 

Hormuz, I. 41, 154 to 162, 
165, 200, 228, 229, 323. 
111. 184, 346. 

Hormuz&n, Ill. 184. 

Hormuzjan. III. 184. 
Huberktin, 11. 328. 

H 5sbang (Gariveh), I. 316. 
lly reania (see Mtizendertiii). 
Iconitim, III. 448. 

Idge, Irej or Eicb, II. 158, 
160, 161,168. 

Temeu (or Yemen), I. 336. 

Iezd (see Yezd). 

Ila (orGilam), I. 174. 

Ilia, I. 50. 

Ilijab, III. 465 to 471. 

Iiniuli dtigh, III. 475. 
Jnitimztideh Ji, III. 373. 
Inahtiztir (Ingasstiztir), III. 
491. 

Inaccessible Island, I. 20, 21. 
Inderabia (or Indervia), 1.173. 
174. 

India, I. 22, 26, 30 to 150, 
172, 312, 331, 372, 393, 
416. II. 103, 132, 141, 
214,391. III.8.301.311. 
Indian Ocean, I. 21 to 30. 

III. 277. 

Indus, R. I. 55. 

Ir&Q, Persia in general, T. xii. 
Irtin sbahr, II. 315, 31G,325. 
Iravtin (or Erivtin), I. 420. 
III. 123 , 422, 436, 439 to 
442,560. 

Irem (Paradise), III. 272. 

Irem (Villa), III. 291, 317 to 
320. 

Ins (River), III. 487. 

Isti tibtid, III. 95. 

Iccandriali, II. 457, 459 to 
464. 

Iscudtir (Scutari) III. 518 to 
520, 528. 

Iskersti, III. 483. 
lotaban, or Ispahan, I. 2, 54, 
98,110,126,212,225,233, 
234, 244,. 254, 264, 307^ 


372,409,411,416. IT. 27, 
121, 130, 199, 200, 211, 
224, 225, 264, 352, 355, 
375, 429, 431, 441, 457 
458, 485, 490, 493, 502' 
539, 544. III. 110 78,81" 
92,100,103,114, 122,125! 
189, 355, 493,. 544, 558, 
560, 563. 567, 568, 569. 
Isfalitinek, II. 455 to 457. 
Ismid, III. 513 to 515. 
Ispahan (see Isfahan). 
Istahbontit (see A'tahbontit). 
Istakbr(see Persepolis.) 
Istambiil(<ee Constantinople) 
Istarakb, II. 357, 362, 363, 
373, 395, (see Persepolis). 

I tin tin, II. 391. 

Ivifd, III. 541. 

Izmir, HI. 539, 540. 
Iznicmid,UI. 513 to 515,573. 
Isnik, III. 573. 

Jagrenote, I. 85, 91. 
Jabenbun, II. 360. 

Jahrum,II. 109,112,354,405. 
Jaihtin (Oxus R.) I. 331. II. 

305,316. III. 179,332,333. 
Jajertid, III. 125, 204, 205, 
326, 336. 

Jtintin, III. 13. 

Janeiro (Rio de), I. 10 to 20, 
183. 

Jtingti, Ill. 393. 

Janik, III. 480. 

Janik&n,III. 567. 

Japan, I. 23,393. 

Jar (Al), I. 337. 

Jar tin (of Jeitiu), I. 156, 157, 
173. 

Jtishk,II. 214. 

Jask (or Jaslik), I. 152, 228. 
Jaxartes', III. 427. 

Java, III. 160. 

Jaz (or Gaz), III. 75, 76. 

Jebai i Kamr, I. 28. 

Jehtin nuniti,1.318. 11.1,2,4. 
Jebudan (Kelaak), I. 302. 

Jei, III. 5,6. 

Jem (or Jemr), I. 179. 
Jemgird (or Jemcand),II.306. 
Jeuabah, I. 333, 334. 
Jerbadekan, III. 81, 101, 
568. 

Jerusalem, I. 49, 50, 52, 391. 
11.336,343. III. 6. Jl. 


Jezirah, II. 172; 

Jezirab al Arab, I. 335. 

-Am al, 1.165,231.335, 

-Diraz, I. 162, 335. 

-Mtiiaubizabr, 111.279 

-Touileb, I. 162,335. 

Ji (Imamztideh), 111. 373. 
Jiddab, I. 337,339. 

Jilan (see Gil an). 

Jilard (see Gilard). 

Jordan (River), Ml. 472. 
Jtibareb, III. 7. 31. 

Jilin, Juvin, III. 567. 

Juiiitin, III. 81. 

Jtii sarv. III. 14. 

Jtilabab, III. 431. 

JulJti (in Armenia), HI. 428 
to 433. 

Julia (near Isfahan), III. 34, 
46 to 48. 

Jumna R. I. 92. 

Jiir, Jureb i(or Gtir), I. 134, 
157,286. 11.131. 111.566. 
J nr jan (Gurgtin), 1.157. 
Jtisbgban, III. 79. 

Jti/jtin, II. 122. 

Kademgah (near Shiraz), II. 
50. 

Kademgah (Tang i kerra), II. 
82. 

Kademgah (Dtirtib),II. 126. 

- Kbezr, II. 170. 

Kadesiab (Cadesiah;, II. 34. 
III. 89. 

Kael (or Koil), see Caiel. 
Ktif, III. 569. 

Kaimuh, II. 360. 

Kaisariah, III. 26, 448; 

Kala inedu, I. 53. 

Kaleli or Kelab, I. 52, 
Kalehdtin, III. 50. 

Kalicut (see Calecut). 

Kali kala. III. 569. 

Kali keltin, III. 426. 
Kalligicum' KriX\tyin:oy),I.53 fc 
Kallikolone, III. 573. 

Kalket ermtik, III. 480, 485, 
486. 

Kan i Zcnitin,L 187, 310,314. 
Kan tin, II. 69, 7*2, 76. 

Kara, III. 549. 

Karabtigh, II. 67. 

Karabagli i Arrtio, III. 385. 
Karabeg chair. III. 477, 
Kurabethai, III. 477, 
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Kara oliomen, HI. 393,395. 
Kara tiengiz, 111. 480. 

Kara biss&r, IH.465,478,479. 
Ka raja. III, 477. 

Kara jnlar, III. 601, 503. 

Kara kelaab, III. 443, 448, 
449. 

Kara /ielaah (Asb&ghi), III. 
480. 

Kara kulkk, III. 473 to 475. 
Kara *&; III. 420. 

Kara <uren, III. 501. 

Kara tapeli, ill. 275. 
Karbela, TI. 445. III. 166. 
Karendin, III. 549. 

Karkh, III. 568. 

Kanran, III. 6. 

Kars, 111. 442, 45l to 4G1, 
474. 

K4rl&l,m. 517, 518. 
Karukan, III. 568. 

Kanin, II. 424. 

Kasem Beigy, III. 295. 
K&shmar or C&shmar, I. 387, 
388. 

Kasr al tnelelih, III. 548,549. 
Kasr i Kajar, III. 112. 

Kasr i sheid, III. 264. 

Xatif, I. 164. 

Kdtta G limbed, II. 7’2, 76. 
Kavam (Haji /ifuam), I. 316, 
454. 

Kavard (or Gavard), II. 331. 
Kazvio (or Cazvin), I. 345. 
II. 491 to 494. 111. 112, 
262, 364, 376 to 380, 385. 
388, 568. 

Kebud glim bed, III. 203 to 
205, 549. 

KehAd, HI. 383. 

Keik, HI. 569. 

Keilun, 1 .212,214. 

Kcish, I. 41, 167 to 171,178, 
180. 

Kelaali Ferliad, I. 266. 

•-- Jdiudan, 1.302. 

Kelab (or Kelkt), J. 203,205. 
Kelli (see Ekifri). 

Kelleli, III. 16, 17. 

Kemln, II.*422 to 424, 439. 
Ken&ieli, 11.408. 

Keneteh (Kerieri orCanara),!. 

77, 79, 86, 93, 95. 11.138. 
Kerin (or /iTerram), 11. 79, 85, 
471.472,534. 


Kerven, IT. 107. 

Kesasendeh, III. 489. 

Keshish d&*>hi, III. 530. 
Kesrati, III. 190. 

K huffer, N. 71. 

Khafrei;, II. 369, 372, 378, 
379,386. 

Kb titan, III. 567. 

Khaju, III. 17. 

Khaoid&ii, I. 330. 

Khandak, 111.509,510. 

Kb ana kali, H. 107. 

KIi&ii e kird, II. 174, 177. 
Kh&uem rud, 111.416. 

Kh&neh kiui, 111.451,452. 
Khan i kan, III. 567. 
Khanjeslit, HI. 162. 

Khan>ar, III. 81. 
Khareg(Hharek), I. 335. 
Kharfus&b&d (Kharbuzeha- 
b&d), III. 376. 

Kharinab, II. 178. 

Kharek, I. 161; 165, 335. 
Khark&n, Ill. 226. 

Khau&r (se** Klmar). 

Kliefun (or lliickun), II. 171. 
Kheir (Kheireh or Kheil), II. 

171, 17*2,173,187,472. 
Klieir i Deli), II. 123,137. 
Kheirab&d, III. 95. 

Khelaat pAsh&n, II. 202,224. 
Kbemartegin, III. 548. 

Klierlin (or Periqi), III. 226. 
Kherkan (Deir;, III. 413. 
Khisht, I. 261 to 269. 
Khojend, I. 211. 

Khormuz (/tliurmuj), 1.215. 
Kbozar (JKlrdzr >, III. 392,426, 
(see Caspian). 

Klirei rud, HI. 2, 15, 562. 
Khuajelj liiss&i. III. 500,501. 
Kliu4r, 1.458. III. 224,226, 
546 to 550. 

Khuarezm, III. 334. 
Khuark&u (Deb) III. 416. 
Khiii, II. 495. III. 413,416. 
Kluir or Kliureb, III. 566, 
567. 

Khura.san (/fliorasan), I. 205, 
388. II. 214,305,310,345, 
348, 349, 360, 394, 433, 
477, 480, 488,492, 521. 
III. 4,5,12, 112, 186,202, 
311, 557, 569, 570. 
Jibiirsheb, II. 109,405. 


Khusfiieh, II. Ill, 114, 115, 
117, 121. 

Klnizistan (SusianeX I. 148, 
206, 287, 334, 357, 358, 
414,420. 11.206,319,392. 
III. 447,570. 

Kidr nau. III 392. 

Kilar (or Gilar), II. 330,331. 
Kineserin, II 437. 

Kisblak, II. 441. 

K slim,I.154,161 tolC5,335. 
Kislmi.ir, I. 388. 

Kirman (Carmania), I. 154, 
211,214,275. II. 64, 128, 
172. 342, 346, 355, 391, 
472.477. Ill 14. 
Kirmanshah (Kirm&n sha¬ 
ken), I. 184, 421. II. 95, 
277, 279, 495, 496. III. 
28, 55, 56, 347, 364, 402, 
492. 

Kiurkeje, TIT. 533. 

Kuislik i Zard, U. 440, 457. 
Kiveli (Give ), III. 498. 
KizJenn&k, III. 498, 499. 
Kizlouzein, III. 389, 392. 
Koflau kub. III. 389. 

Kobdeh, III. 549. 

Kobetideh, III. 548, 549. 
Kolis, I. 53. 

Koluuiah, III. 480. 

Komarej (see Comarej). 
Kongo, (see Congo). 
Korinudscli, I. 215. 

Kory (Kujpv), I. 53. 
Kostantuiiah, III. 574. 

Kuder (Glider , III. 498. 

Kuli (or CAh AteshgMO, III. 
49. Dirakbti, II. 117,121. 
Gmikliteh, II 67, 72. 

Gushnag&u, II. 69. ^ Har¬ 
man, II. 78, 79, 170. Ka- 
rabagb, II. 67. /velaaTa- 
vara, II. 107* Xhaffer,H. 
71. Kii&r., II. 330. Lugzi, 
III. 569. Mali ill, II. 69, 
71- Mar, III. 429. Mu* 
miavijll. 117. Murrell brn 
keis, II. 69. Nemek, II. 
155. took roll, II. 106. 
Kahmel, II 242. Sofah, 
III. 20, 41, 42,44. Suli- 
ma i, II. 366. Takht, II. 
417. Telesm, III, liH* 
Zerdeb,III. 14. 
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Kuhenj&n, II. 74. 

Knhesh, II. 159. 
Kulies.&n;Ciihcst&n\lI. 31G. 

380. I I. 4, 99. 

Kuhrud, III. 79 to 88. 
Kuilhiss&r, I’I. 48, 481. 
Kulbar ^see A’urb&i). 

Kurb&I or Curb&i;, II. 178, 
180, 184, 330, 337. 
Aulzum, 1. 22, 28, 328, 338, 
452. 

Jfum, III. 3, 57, 81, 89, 93, 
97 to 107, 189, 299, 568. 
Kumes, 1. 126. 

Kumeshaii, II. 383, 453 to 
455,457,568. 

KumUh, III. 226, 569. 

Kuti&r i gird,III 110 to 112. 
Kunar Takiiteh, I. 261, 265. 
Kunieb, III. 448. 

K nr v or Car R iver near Perse- 
polis>, II. 171, 172, 178, 
183, 184, 226, 325, 332, 
334, 344, 4*17. 

Aur ^or Cur, River Cyrus in 
tljcNorth of Persia), III.426 
Kusei d&gh, III. 480. 
Kiisheu&b&d, III 318. 
Kuslikl^neh,III. 72.75,114. 
Kuiam, III. 482,483. 

Kutel (or Cutel) i Bazjhgah, 
II. 224. 

Kutel i Comarej, 1. 266. 

--Dukhter, I. 302. 

--Mallti, I. 261. 

.-Pirezan, i. 303. III. 

567. 

--• Urchlni, II. 456. 

K litem, IN. 392 
Laret, 1. 163,165, 335. 
Labhsa, I. 336. 

Lahijan, II. 495. 

Lumelh, I. 335. 

Langarutl, III. 98, 280, 316. 
Laodicca, III. 534. 

L&r, I. 228. II. 201, 451, 
472, 478. 

Lares < or Lurej>, 1. 162. 
Larejan, III. 305. 

Larek, 1. 154, 156, 161, 162. 
Larestan, I. 174, 333. 
Larissa, III. 521. 

Lasgird, II. 317. 

Latmus, III. 91. 

Lagzi, III. 569. 
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Lebn&n (Lebanon), III. 569. 
Lekara, III. 569. 

Libvssa (Livissa), III. 516, 
574. 

Linjan (Linjauat), III. 17. 
Loft (see Lafet). 

Lori, III. 474, 475, 560. 
Luarj&o, III. 423. 

Ldtnendiin (Liimenduin), III. 
261,266. 

Lur,IIT. 14. 

Lurdcjun, III. 568. 

Luristan, II. 302, 441. III. 
14,81. 

Luxor, II. 251. 

Lycus River, III. 485, 486. 
Lydia, I. 381, 382. III. 534. 
Maaden (Aredz?, I. 339. 
Maakei 4bad, III. 549. 
Macr&n, see Makran. 
Madaien, II. 488. III. 198, 
415. 

Madavan, II. 156 to 158. 
Madeira, I, 4, 5, 7, 10, 183. 
II. 90. 

Mader i Shah, 11.452. 

M&der i Shall Abbas, III. 203. 
M&der i Suiim&n, II. 41, 44, 
45,231,251,255,256,287, 
424 to 439, 527, 534. 
Madian, I. 337. 

Maander, I. 381. III. 535, 
536. 

Maghreb, I. 427. 

Magnesia, III. 535, 536, 537. 
Magnis (Magm'sa), see Magne¬ 
sia. 

Maballeh b&gh, 111. 224,546, 
548. 

Mahjam, I. 337. 
Malnmid&b&d, II. 442. 
Maiilii (^Mahluiah), II. 67 to 
71. 

Malu&urud,111.397,115,416. 
Mahri&n, II. 179. 

Mahrtiy&n, I. 334, 335. 
Maliydr, II. 455 to 457. 
Maim, II. 336, 384. 

Majorca, III. 541. 

Makf&u (Gedrosia), I. 149 to 
152. III. 569. 

Maksud beigi, II. 452, 453. 
Malabar, I. 64, 67,324. 

.- Poiut, 1. 75. 

Mai4kh(Malakha), 1.323. 
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Malan (Gariveh), I. 316. 
Molana, I. 228. 

Malatiah, III. 448.569. 
Maidive Elands, 1.23,24,33 y 
40. 

Mallu, I. 261. 

Milsum, III. 574. 

Malta, III. 527, 540. 
Maraadevi, 1. 71. 

Mama Selmali, I. 154. 

Mamre, I. 361. 

Manab, II. 461. 

Mangalore, I. 68. 

Manisoni, III. 532. 

Manuu, III. 218. 

Mar (Diz ), III. 429. 

Mar (Cub), III. 429. 
Maiaghah, 1. 240. IT. 492. 

III. 391, 413 to 416. 

Mar&n bi?alir, III. 279. 
Maraud, III. 413 to 424,438. 
Marathon, I. 435. II. 486 
487. 

Marb^ndin, III. 549. 

Marbiu, III. 9, 49. 

Marmi&n, III. 414. 

Marmora (^ea of), III. 528* 
M&rnun, III. 17. 

Marsberv&n, III. 415. 
Marsevan, III. 495,496, 500, 
573. 

Marzifun, III. 573. 

Marv, 1. 138. il. 305, 346, 
394. III. 303,334. 
Marvdasht (Merdasht), II. 
180, 185, 187, 227, 231, 
243, 290, 307, 329, 334,* 
337,408.412, 420,422. 
Mashehecf. II. 492, 493. III. 
206, 364. 

Mashehd i Mader i Suleiman, 
see Mader i Suleim&u. 
Mashehed i Sar,IIl.2S0 287* 
to 292. 

Masqat, I. 150. 153, 165. II. 
71,327. 

M&teh, III. 309. v 
Malura, 1. 85. 

M ukan (Mugan), II. 214. 
III. 310. 

Maukeleh, III. 41*1. 

Mawer aliialu, I. 211. 

Mawz, Mawzendeiun, HE 
569. 

May in, II. 457. 
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M&zen>?er&n (or Ilyrcania), t. 
viii. 188,313. 11.50,214. 
231, 313, 493, 522, 524. 

< 525. Ill. 156. 200 lo 336, 
561, 569. 570, 571. 

Mecca fa, 1.877. Til. 468,569. 
Media (see Azerbaijan . 
Medjinkert, ITT. 450, 462. 
Medina!), 1.337 HI. 569. 
Medina h Chah, IT. 360. 
Mediterranean, III. 540 to 
542. 

Modus R. n. 328, 332. 
Megala, III. 567. 

Melicyet, l. 330. 

MeiinVin, II. 170. 

MeishAn, III. 331. 

Mclek al raowt dereh, I. 313. 

III. 110, 111. 

Melik Ali Peiiali, n. 113. 

Melk An, HI. 13. 

.Memlclmr, III. 531. 

Meruset, II. 444. 

Merwan (Bandl, III. 18. 
Mesambria, I. 193. 

Meseus, III. 562. 

Mesbehed (see Mashehd). 
Mesregantch (Mesregaroud), 
III. 15. 562. 

Mexico, II. 233. 

Mi'ueb, 1.169. II. 270. Ill. 

389 to 393. 

MiAuej (see Miane!i\ 

MiAnej rdd, III. 392. 

Mi An i kel a. III. 243,244,321. 
Mid inn, I. 338. 

MilnAn, I. 331. 332. 
MikhAlij, III. 527. 28, 529. 
Mikh i Rustam, Ik 624. 

Milo, HI. 540. 

Minorca, If* 541. 

Mire mV I I 288. 

Mlri(4bi. H. 7. 
MirkhAstcgAu, II. 187, 542. 
Mist (>ce Eg>pt). 

Mocha (Mukha), I. 343, 414, 
433. 

Modianah, I. 337. 

Mo^adore, I. 395. 

Monze (Cape , 1 149,152. 
Moolgeri alle, I. 59. 

Moon (Mountainsofthe\ 1.28. 
Morad \ River), III. 471. 
Morea, III 540 
Morunda, III: 421. 


Mosarna, I 152. 

Mubarek (or Bouibareck), I. 
154. 

Muddy Peak, I. 150. 
MugliAn, III. 437- 
Muhammed AbAd, II 106. 
Mukso (Cape), I. 154. 
MultAn, II. 366. 

Mummy Mountain, II. 117. 
Munbai (or Munbi), I. 71. 
Murchan, Ilf. 90. 

Murdieh khftrt, Iff, 77, 78. 
MuVghAb, II. 231 2 M, 439. 
Murrell ben keis, II. 69. 
Muselia, I. 318. II 6, GO, 
534. 

Musseldom (Mussemlom), I. 
154, IGG. 

Musellim dAgb, HI 478. 
Mvorad (or Mvorat), III. 470. 
!\f >sia. III. 534. 

Nabatliasa, I. 407 to 411. 
Nabr INI ill ran, I. 331, 332. 
Nalir Zemrtid, III. 13. 
Naliavend (Nuliavend), III, 3. 
NAin, III. 508. 

Najiram (*>r Bn jit am), I. 333. 
NajrAn, 1.369 to 371. 
NaldichuAn (NakhjuAn), III. 

416, 424, 429, 431 to 440, 
450,451, 454, 560. 

Nakhjewan (see Nakfachiian). 
Naksii i Rejeb, I. 281, 286. 
II. 191, *274, 277, 290 to 
293, 421. 

Naksli i Rustam, I. 281,449. 
II. 50. 255, 271,274, 277, 
280, 290, 293 to 300, 416, 

417, 425, 435, 521, 533, 
534. 

NAinru (River), III. 324. 
Nanking, I. 330. 

NAr (Deb , 111.97. 
Narklmarsi. III. 76. 

Narsinga, I. 325. 

NasrabAd, II. Ill, 112. III. 
95, 375. 

NateiiZ, III. 568. 

Nauloclion, III. 539* 

Na\v (Del.), II. 178. 

Nefislif, II. 370, 384. 

Nejef AbAd, III. 49. 

Neka ^River . III. 269. 
Neoeaesarea, III. 485^ 

Nesa, III. 303. 


NiAser, III. 88. 

Nice (Nikaea), III. 485, 5/ 1, 
Nicomedia, III. 514, ;»73. 
NicsAr, III. 483 to 480. 488, 
Nightingale Island, I. 20/21. 
NllAb, I. 331. 

Nile, I. 92, 332, 309. III. 
12. 563. 

Nineveh, III. 174, 176. 

Niilz. I. vii. II. 128, 171, 
172, 3S3, 386, 472. 
Nfshapdr, I. 211. II. 316. 

III. I86 t 187, 364, 569. 
Nisibiu, II. 214, 346, 375. 
Nixaria, III. 485. 

Nobfleur (or Frur), I. 166, 

183 

Nokreh Ml- II 106. 

Nubereh, III. 414. 

Nuhavend, II. 34. ni. 3, 90, 
568. 

Nnred, I. 274. 

NdshAbAd, III. 90. 

NuvAs (Novus), III. 479. 
Oaracta, I. 162. 

Ocean (Aflantick), I 7. 
——(Indian), I 21 to 30, 

--Southern, I. 8* 

Odjestan, III 562. 

Okdop, III 486. 

Olbia, III 514. 

Olvmpia, I. 390. 

Olympus (Mount), III 530. 
Omar (or Umar), kiui, III. 
530. 

Omareh. I 333. 

OmmAn, I 27 67, 161, 336. 

11.214. III. 313. 

Onore, I 69. 

Ophir, I 46 47* 

Ophrah, I. 361. 

Orcades, I 7- 
OrddbAd (see ArdiibAd). 
Organa, I 155,156,162. 
Ormuz Uee Hormuz). 
Osmanjik, III 497, 498. 
Onjan (i>ee Aujan •. 

Outch (or Ucln Kelisia, (see 
Three Churches). 

Oxus, 1.331. II. 305, 316. 

m 179 

Paidesfat. Ill 308. 
Paiashgerd, II 317. 

Palma I »and f I. G. 

Palmyra, I. 28ft. 
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Pal war (Farwir), II. 307,328, 
329, 332, 335, 422, 447. 

Panderaiieli, I. 324. 

Panjangusht, III. 392. 

Pantik (Pantiohium), III. 517. 

ParopamNus, II. 40. 

Paros, III. MO. 

Pars (or Firs), (he province 
of Persia, I. from 164 to the 
end. III. 3. 

Parsijiu (Farsijin), III. 380, 
383. 

Parwab (see Palwir). 

Pasi (see Fasi;. 

Pasagarda (Pnrsagada), I. vii. 
374. II. 63, 150, 317 to 
326, 332, 333, 336, 338, 
413, 414, 427, 439. III. 
267. 

Pasengin, III. 97, 98. 

Paarence (or Pi smee), I. 152. 

Pizavir, III. 290. 

Pelopia, III. 534. 

Pera, III. 519, 524, 527,544. 

Perilous, III. 528,534,537. 

Perl in (or Fcrim), III. 226. 

Persagada (see Pasagarda). 

Persepolis, I. vii. xxiii. 136, 
168, 222, 224, 264, 281, 
285, 297, 309, 317, 401, 
419,.424, 425, 427, 446, 
448,449. II. 24, 41 to 45. 
64, 144, 168, 180, 187 to 
191, 202, 224 to 420, 497 
to 504, 527, 529, 531 to 
534, 542. III. 362, 397, 
567. 

Persian Gulf (see Gulf). 

Persis, (see Pars). 

Petra, I. 410. 

Philadelphia, III. 534. 

Philse, II. 251. 

Phillipine Islands, I. 393. 
Phoenicia, I. 437. II. 278. 

Phngia, I. 381. 

Pigeon Man I. 69. 

Pimolis, III. 498. 

Pir e z.m, 1.303. 

Piruzculusee ' iruzcuh). 

Pidiberii.ik, III. 392 

Pishgin BWieln III. 416. 

Pislikauat, II. 99. 

Pocblakaba, III 549 

Point de(iidle,1.30 59 64,65 

Polior(or Polloar),!. 166,183. 


Poutus, I. 390. 

Portsmouth. I. 2, 229. III. 
542. 

Posmee (or Passence), I. 152. 
Propoutis, III. 514, 528. 
Provence, III. 568. 

Pul l Ab i Neka, III. 269. 
i ib i Tejin, III. 269. i Ali- 
vgrdi khin. III. 34, 48, 50. 
i Chirbagh, III. 17, 34. 
i Child, III. 17. i Delie, 
III. 105, 109. i Fasso, II. 
66,334. i Kelleh, III. 16, 
17 i K iju, III. 18, 21, 
22,25,50, 71. i Khio, II. 
227,408. i Mirmin, III. 
17. i Now, II. 384, 457. 
i Sefid, III. 237- i Shahr- 
is4in, III. 18. iVargan, 17. 
Purg (or Furg), II. 472. 
Pushauj, I. 157. 

Pylae Caspian (see Caspian 
Straits). 

Pylora, I. 183. 

Raamah, 1. 336. 

R&dg&u, II. 131. 

Ridnlr, II. 472. 

Rages (R Inges-, see Rai. 
Ragbau, III. 179. 

Ragiaua, III. 179. 

Rill bin, I. 274. 275. 
Rahroet, II. 242, 417. 

Rahun (or Rahouh), I. 37. 
Rai, 1 viii. 282 285 307. IT. 
274,305. III. 3, 5,12,99, 
113 to 116, 171 o 199, 
201, 304, 305, 329 to 336, 
383, 385, 410, 546, 548, 
549. 

Rajainahall, l. 87. 

Rarnah, I. 361. 

R&mgard i or R am jard\T. 157. 
II. 187,317,330,336,349, 
369, 372,378 37?. 386. 
Rim Hominy, III.'f84. 

Ris al’Calb, III. 548, 549. 
Ris al Kheim h, 1. 181, 237, 
325,326 404. 

Rasht (Resbt), II. 493. III. 
281,392. 

R a vend mu. III. 14. 

Rebit i Pul i Sbahryar,II.457. 
Rebiti Selih addin', II. 457. 
Red Sea, 1.92,164,336, 410, 

427. 

4 F 


Rejeb (s*e Naksli). 

Restiu, II. 134. 

Ridahr (or Riz dir), I. 207. 
Rig (Bander), I. 260. 

Rio de Janeiro, I. 10 to 20, 
183,450. 11.90. 

Rishahr, I. 200 to 207. II. 
227. 

Rizalir (see Rishahr). 

Rfzbid, 1. 323 
Roiia, III. 174. 

Rome, I. 287. 

Rucnibid or Rtikettibid), IJ 
318. 11.7,8,213, 224. 
Rtid, II. 99. 

Rudegiti, II. 45 7. 

Rudekab, III. 416. 

Rudesht, III, 18. 

Rudibir, III. 14, 190, 

Rukni (see Ruenabad). 

Rim (or Room), 1. 329,357, 

II. 360. III. 8, 448, 455, 
569. 

Ktihu, I. 37. 

Ruiiti. III. 265. 

Ruma (Castle), II. 137. 
llustam (see Naksh). 
llustamdir, II. 524. III. 190, 
263. 

Saadetibad (Palace), II. 264, 
265, 435, 457. HI. 19 to 
28, 40, 57,61,70,71,560. 
563. 

Saan kelaah. III. 382. 
Sabalin (Ml.) I. 386. 
Sabanjeh, III. 511 to 513. 

Sabanjeh geul,!ll. 511. 
Sabatha, I. 337. 

Sacrifice Island, I. 68. 

Saffer Rlmijeh, III. 376. 
Sagaris, III. 511. 

Sagistin, I. 157. 

Saliek, II. 171. 

Sahend, III. 398, 415. 
Sahrarfid. II. 106. 

Sahrfu, III. 387. 

Sabrum (or Sabrun\ III. 210 f 

212 . 

Saiedabid, II. 348, 349,460. 

III. 398. 

Saiel ru , III. 416. 

Sailin (orS iklin . I 39. 

Saint Demem, III. 521. 

Saint Sebastian, I. 12. 
Sakariab (River), III. 511. 
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Sakel&n, I. 3(5,37,39. 
Sakeliah, III. 569. 

Sakkara, III. 566. 

Sakndn, I. 100. 

Saksin, 311,312,364. 

Sal ike, I. 39. 

Saisette, I. 77 79,454. 

Samwkand, II. 200 . III. 334, 
346. 

Samos, III. MO. 

Sanaa, I. 414. 

Sandii, II. 107. 

Saiinarius, III. 511. 

Sang i suleinidn, II. 300. 
Sangwdn, II. 314, 380, 386, 
389, 396. 

Sanjed db\ III. 392. 

Sard, II. 383. 

Sardes, I. 381. III. 534, 537. 
Sardinia, III. 540. 

Sardistan, II. 451. 

Sardriid, III. 415. 416. 
Sardslr, I. 179. 11 308,451. 
Sari, III. 200. 250 to 284, 
294, 303. 306. 

Sdriel), III. 262. 

Sart see Sardes). 

Sarur cor Sarver), II. 447. 

Sa> eh, III. 3, 100. III. 385, 
568. 

Savehli beldgh, III. 190. 
Savonat (or Astahboiidt), II. 

128, 163 to 170, 308, 472. 
Scabina, III. 378. 

Sc bee hem, I. 360. 

Scutari I»cudar , III. 518 to 
520, 523, 528. 

Scythia, I. 349. II. 354,535. 
Sea (Caspian), see Caspian. 

— (of Hamyar , I 321. 

— (of Marmora), III. 528, 
Sebaste,HI. 490. 

Sefi dbdd, III. 270 to 274 
Sefid i ud, III. 387, 391,392. 
Segavand (Sejavand), I. 157 
Sell gumbedd. ,11. 314, 380, 
386, 389, 396. 

Seaesia, 1.265. 

Scj d*, III 385. 

Sejel, Ii. 178. 

Sejestdn (or Sistan\ I. 126. 
II. 214.305,391,504,523, 
524. 

Seldndive, I. 40. 

Selbistdu (see Servistan), 
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Seim as, III. 162, 413, 416, 
421. 

Semiramis,III. 534. 

Semtidn, III. 226, 548. 

Sepahdn l&pahdn , III. 562. 

Sepid&n, II. 314. 380. 

Sera rud, III' 415. 

Serah, III. 416. 

Serai (or Serdb) Bahrain, II. 
205. III. 566. 

Sha ib bavdu, II. 330. 

Shdh Abdalaazim, III 113, 
181. 

Shahan geul. III 507. 

Shahan khan III. 507. 

Shah cher&gh, I. 315,317. 

Shdh cdh (or Shah kiiii), II. 
416,417. 

Shaltin, III. 386 

Shdimam, III. 190. 

Shahr Firii an, ITT. 568. 

Shahri i now. III. 9 

Shahrisfan, III. 9, 18. 

Sbahristdn i rnarz. III. 308. 

Shdiirud, III 392. 

Shdbrukiah, II. 375. 

Shahrydr, III. 190, 325,353. 

Shahr zur, III. 117 

Sheitan derehsi. III. 472. 

Sham (see Syria). 

Sham (Shamian), 415. 

Shamakhi, III. 317. 

Shdinkheh, III. 16. 

Shapur, I 264, 274, 276, 278 
to 300, 356, 406 II. 50, 
80, 154,206,273,279. 

Sheba, I. 336. 

Shebaugareh (see Sliebanka- 
reh). 

Shebdokareh,1.275,333. II 
84, 119,134,168,226,471 
to 473. 

Shebavek I, 211 

Sheikh Sliaib, I. 181. 

Shek, II. 99. 

Shekesteh, II. 314, 380, 386, 
396. 

Shemiran, III. 120. 363, 374. 

Shemdidt, III. 448 569. 

Sheriir (^herdl;. III. 436 to 
439. 560. 

Sbird*, I. 2. 54. 110, 174, 
187, 194 225, 234, 238, 
240, 254, 260, 264, 272, 
277, 278, 284, 304, 307, 
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315 to 319, 345, 373 386, 
400,411,438. II. 1 to 66, 
70. 90, 98, 152, 103, 192 
to 224,277,287.383,384, 
397, 429. 431, 435, 445, 

450, 457. 478 492, 54*4. 

III. 16 23 28,30, 53. 65, 
92, 104, 118, 122, 127, 
150, 154, 157, 202. 334, 

355, 364, 385, 493, 558, 

567, 569 573. 

Shirg&h, III. 246 to 250,294, 
320. 321. 

Shirv&n. HI. 392, 501. 

Slidbazi , II. 66. 

Shulae>t&it,II 448,456. 

Sliusli, I. 420, 423. II. 206. 

Sinister, I. 287. 357. 338, 
359, 414, 421. II. 206. 
III. 63 304. 

Siah ciiii III. 5*47 to 551. 

Siah delin, III. 380. 

Siah rdd, III. 221. 253. 287. 

Si4vesli:jinl, II. 102,317,323. 

Siberia, I. 394. 

Siciiv. III. 540. 

Sijjz, II. 504. 

SiiaD, I. 39, 

Simundu, I. 39. 

Sin (see China). 

Sin, III. 49. 

Sind, I. 22, 149, 172, 228, 
331, 332. 

Siniz Sinir I. 333 334. 

Siiij&r&n, III. 414, 415. 

Siiir kerreh, III. 190. 

Suleiin&nmli, III. 374. 

Sinsin, III. 96, 97. 

Sipali&o, III. 569, 

Sipvlus III. 535,53C. 

Sir4f, I. 170, 172 lo 180. 

Sis HI. 448. 

Siv&s, III. 448, 490. 

Sivend, II. 388 421. 

Smyrna, I. 453. III. 506, 
519, 520, 527, 628, 534, 
537 to 540. 

Sohar (Sokliar), 1. 336. 

Sophon, III. 512. 

Southern Oce- n, I. 8. 

Sow, III. 79, 81. 

Spahan see I»tali4n). 

Spain, I. 309. 

Srova, II. 306. 

Sdfiaueb, III. 419, 432. 
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Siileyni&n, II. 41. 

Sullo, 1.151. 

Sullaui;il»,III. 112, 120,363, 
376, 383 to 385, 568. 
Sumatra. I. 161. 

S uiida Jsian<<», I. 23. 

Sunej, III. 569. 

Surat, I. 80. III. 354. 
Stirkhr III. 232, 322. 

Sur m&ri. III. 429 437. 
Surnu'k cor .Suriiieb;, II. 443. 
Sus I. 420, 423. 

Su>:t, I. 420, 421. II. 206, 
334, 340, 563. 

Suserli, (Suserligh), III. 530. 
Susiana (see Khuzistan). 
Suvad iGh, III. 334,236,321. 
Svrearali, I. 177. 

Svene, I. 93, 369. 

Syria (.Vh&m\ I. 427. 437. 
‘ II. 214,348, 392,397, 437. 
III.311.448, 27,569,572. 
Tabarrak, II. 108. III. 36, 
37, 38, 188,305. 

Tabbas. III. 364. 

Talieriab, II. 348, 349. 
Tabristan, I. 35, (see Mazen- 
derdn). 

Tabriz, I. 35, 169. 11.188, 

270, 442, 447 , 457, 460, 
490 to 497. HI. 56, 57, 
112, 126, 141, 155, 353, 
385, 398 to 419, 434, 515, 
527. 

Tadnior, II 341. 

Tallin, III. 284. 

Taliora, III. 117. 
Tairbii,Tarb4l , III. 567. 
Taisfuu (see Cles plum). 

Tik (Taokc), I. 193,334. 

Tik i Kesia.I. 193. 11.279, 
280. 

Taklit i Jemsbid (see Perse- 
polis). 

Taklit i Knjar, II. 28, 59,60, 
205, 216, 219, 220, 231, 
435, 534. III. 360, 361. 
Taklit i Marier i Sulejuian, 

II. 44. 

Taklit i Pdlid, III. 21,40. 

•- Rustam, II. 231, 522. 

III. 39,41,269. 

T4 &r (Hiv< r), 239, 241, 249, 
288, 320, 321,322. 

Taleb. III. 234, 322. 


Taleh Rtidbar, III. 233 tc 
237. 

Tatt-sb, III. 392. 

Tambrake, III. 316. 

Tamul, I. 325. 

Tans i Allah Acbar, II. 28, 
224. 

Tangi Derakan, II. 159. 

- Kerni, II. 79, 84 to 88. 

•- Turkin, I. 270. 

Tangasir (Tangistau), I. 226, 
256. 

Tangjah, III. 191. 
Taoke(T4k\ 1.193, 334. 
Tapi, III. 276,316. 
Taprobane (see Ceylon). 
Tarmin, III. 392, 

Tarshiz, I. 388. 

Tarutn, II. 472. 

Tash (or Dish) bolak. III. 
388. 

Talarld, III 535. 

Taurus, III. 547. 

Tebak&n, III. 13. 

Teflis, III. 455. 

Tehama, I 337. 

Tehr&n, I 2, 184, 185, 244, 
264, 277, 278 , 285, 313, 
417. 11.199,208.490.491. 
493, 496, 497, 543. 544. 
III. 22, 27 56 to 59. 82, 
112 to 175, 193,200, 205, 
245. 254, 259, 317, 319, 
326. 336 to 373, 546, 549, 
552, 561, 562. 

Tejin ( i'ejin li). Ill 221,269, 

OQO OQ 1 

Telesm { Mt .) III. 104. 
Teimsheli, III 302 
TenaAetrdiah, II. 384. 
Tentyra, II 40 
Tetuan, I 177 HI 541. 
Tepeh kiui, III. 531. 

Terkel d\v cull, III 569. 
Thebes, I. 290. 11.251,252. 
Teodosiopolis, III 572. 
Thimar, II 429, 430. 
Thracian Bosporus, III. 519, 
526. 

Three Churches, III. 437, 
442, 444 to 447. 

Th>atira, III. 534. 

Tibet, I 393. 

Tibur, I. 390. 

Ticmahd&sb, III. 392, 


Tigranokerfa, II 317. 

Tigris R I 335, 423. III. 

176, 179. 

TinevelK, I 325. 

Tinos, III 540. 

Tirekii Bell, III 497. 

Tokiit, I. 405. III. 465,478, 
479. 487 to 491, 560. 
Tokat erm&k, III. 491. 
Tombs (orTnmb).1.166,183. 
Tosani, III 456 to 458, 462. 
Tosiah, III. 499, 500. 
Toulon, III. 541 
Trabezun (Trebisond), III. 
491. 

Trausoxiana (see MaweraU 
nahr). 

Tristan d'Acunha, I. 20. 
Trcezene, I 389. 

Troy, I. 389. III. 537, 573. 
Tukclii, III. 26, 71. 

Tumb(or Tombs), I. 166,183. 
Tun, III 364 

Tupkhaneh (Tophana), III. 
528. 

Turcoman chai, III 392. 
Turkestan, I. 172,296,312. 

II. 109. 

Turkhal, III. 491, 502. 

Tds, I. 126, 388. II. 492. 
TiUan, III. 264, 306, 307. 
Tuzjeh (Dtisjeh), III. 508. 
Tyrina, I. 155. 

Uch (or Outch) Kelisia, (see 
Three Churches). 

U'jan (see A*i j4n). 

Umar kiui, III. 530. 

Urchin!, II. 456. III. 567. 
Urumi (or Urnnah), II. 494. 

III. 162. 

V&kv&k, I. 23. 

Vaiarsapata, III. 441. 

Vali&n kuh. III. 414. 

Van, III. 491. 

Vandalier, III. 416. 

Vart;&ii, III. 17. 

V ifjemgerd, II. 305 to 308. 
Varzeneh, III. 18. 

Vash, I. 296. II. 109. 
Vaspinje iFahspinj , III. 398. 
407. 

Vazir dbad, II. 66. 

Veiseb gird, II. 102, 317. 
Vel&zgerd, 1.157. 

Veudannd, 111.309. 
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Vera, III. 383, 573. 

Vera m (see Ver& nin). 
Veramin, III. 190, 193, 202 
to 205, 383,543. 
Verdist&n, I. 182. 

Viar, I. 77. 

Visiapore, I. 323. 

Vorokhta, I. 162. 

Vroct, I. 162. 

W4kw4k, 1. 23. 

Wal (or Aw a I), 1.231. 

W4set, II. 200. 

White Sea (Propontis), III. 
528. 

Wimeh, III. 331. 

Wolga (or Volga', I. 394. 

III. 316,427. 551. 

Yakliai kidi. III. 538. 

Yam, III. 420. 

Yangiouuia see America). 
Yangijdu, III. 439. 


SECOND INDEX. 


Yehudiah, III, 4,5,9,10,11. 
Yemen (or lemen), I. 22, 336, 
369, 413, 414, 427. II. 
316, 392. 

Yezd for Iezd), I. 232, 356. 

II. 383,386, 457, 494. III. 
61,129,354,356,358,385. 

Yezdan 4b4d, III. 306. 
Yezdeklia-t, II. 384, 448 to 
450, 457. 

Zabid, I. 337. 

Z4buli>t4n, II. 40, 504, 523. 

III. 266. 

Zadracarta,IH. 200,266,267, 
276,299. 

Zahek (or ^ahek), II. 171. 
Z4hedan, II. 107 »o 111. 
Z4iendehrd‘ I (see Zendehrdd). 
Z4legh, I. 339. 

Zalvir, III. 422. 

Zaugueb4r, I. 340. 


[Geographical. 


Zarin nid, III. 12. 

Zark&u, II. 225 to 227- 408. 
Zftvul, 11.391. III. 26$. 
Zeilaa, I. 339. 

Zemriid (River), III. 13. 
Zeudehriid, III. 7> 11 to 18. 

22, 34, 49, 50. 

Zer&b4d, III. 209. 

Zerdeh. III. 14. 

Zi&n, III. 110. 

Zind&n i Secander, II. 457. 
Zin»4n (or Ziujan', I. 157. 

III. 364, 385 to 387. 
Z»nj4n nid, III. 392. 

Zineh rud. III. 13. 

Zin^e (or Zenjj, I. 175,231, 
340. 

Zir&b, in. 236, 238 to 242, 
246,321,322. 

Zirv4n, III. 275. 

Zjrbad ^Zirb4d), 1.323. 


THIRD (or GENERAL) INDEX 




AD (tribe of), II. 350. 
Abher or Avher perhaps 
the Vera of Strabo and (lie 
Habor of Scripture, III. 
383,569. 

Abu'l Hassan Kha'n, I. 
pref. xiii. 2, 5,11, 70, 148, 
185,189,250,277. II. 11, 
13, 5i, 61, 142, 149, 453. 
111.52,73 76, 84, 93, 131, 
161,372, 373. 

Abyssinian servants, see IIab - 
skis . 

Accent, broad at Tehran , III. 
127 ; 3t Sari, 268. 

Adam’s Grave, I. 36, 54, 60. 

-Peak, I. 60 

Adei'badegan ( Azerbaijan ), 
name explained, II 412,413 

Africa (coast of). III. 541. 

Agrippa's splendid dress, II. 
16. 

Ahmed Oglu, killed and his 
villa destroyed, III. 505. 

Alexander, I 54 to 58, 61,62, 
125, 132, 275, 298, 350, 
354. 11.62,189,195,229, 
250, 303, 332, 335, 355, 
360, 362, 391, 394, 399, 
410, 457, 508, 521, 528 
to 531. III. 209, 549,558, 
567. His camp near the 
Pylae Caspian, 550. Ro¬ 
mance of, III. 558. 

Alphabets (ancient), I. 406. 

Altar, II. 80 to 84. 

Amazons, I. 83,84. III. 495, 
536, 539. 

Amshaspands, I. 429. 

Amulets, II. 153, (see Charms 
and Talismans). 

Anaitis, Anaheid, I. 109, 
138 

Angel of Death’s Valley, III. 
*110, 111. 

Angelo (Father, or Joseph de 
la Brosse), I. 260. 


Angling, III. 50,51. 
Annedutus, I. 438. 

Anquetil du Perron, I. 14-1, 
145. III. 354. 

Antichrist, I. pref. xx. 
Antiochus, II. 399. 

Antiques, gems and medals, I. 
213. 

Antiquities of Byzantium or 
Constantinople, III. 525. 
Apollonius, I. 58,61,62. 
Aqueducts, II. 181,182. 
Arabian Nights in Greek, I. 
25. 

Ararat, Mount, III. 433, 434. 
Archery, III. 332, 334. 
Arches, II. 278,279. 
Architecture, II. 2, 6,31,39, 
41, 42, 59, 73, 232, 234, 
244, 264. III. 458, 461, 
480, 483,484. 

Artsh , a famous archer, III. 
332. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappado- 
eia, III. 543. 

Ariobarzanes (fortifies a pass), 

II. 335, 336. 

Ark, Areg, (Arx), II. 18, 52. 
Armenian churches, HI. 46. 

. --nuns, III. 46. 

Armorial devices,II.353,354. 
Arms, or lloval Ensign of Per 
sia, I. 184, 438. II. 496. 

III. 338, 564. 

Arrian, a passage in his work 
confused or imperfect, II. 
322 

Arrian’s Tomb, III. 412, 513, 
544, 573. 

Arrow festival, III. 333. 
Arrow-headed letters, I. 213, 
418 to 426, 434, 440, 446, 
447,449. 11.80,249,255, 
256, 257, 286, 425, 532. 
III. 356, 357. 

Arrow heads, Marathonian, 
II. 485. 



Arr^w heads, Persepolitan, 
II. 4S6. 

Arrow, shot at an impertinent 
peeper. III. 553. 

Arsacidan dvnastv, I. 132, 
439. III. 179. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, I 138. 

Ashta'D (story of). III. 306. 

Aspasia, I. 138. HI. 566. 

Astrology, I. 185! III. 50, 
76 349,373,399. 

Astronomical buildings, II. 
39, 40 

Astronomical tables, by Is- 
MARET, III. 358. 

Athenian buildings, 11.44. 

Augury, by sheeps blade- 
bones, I. 312. 

Axes (tabrs), used in Mazan- 
derail, III 269. 

Azrrmi dukiit, queen, cru- 
ellv murdered, II. 144, 487 
to 489. 

Baal, Bel, Belus, I. 431. 

Babylon, (see Geogr. Index). 

Babylonian tricks see bricks. 

-cylinders, see cy¬ 
linders. 

Bacchus, androgviioiis, I. 81. 

Backgammon, III. 66. 

Bacon’s bust of Abu'l Hast 
san Kha n, IH. 372 

Baetulia or Betulia, l. 292. 

Bukhtyari robbers, II. 441, 
448, 449. 

Band of Sha'h Abba’s, III. 
84. 

Banian tree, I. 80, 81. 

Barbut , musical instrument, 
1.241. 

Bath of warm water, III. 460, 
461 470,480. 

Bathsbeba, 11.45, 430, 432, 
436, 438. 

Beads, used in praying, II.445. 

Beautv of Persian women, II. 
165. III. 355, 356, 565.. 
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Reins, Bel, T. 431. 

Berosus, I. 431. 

Bethel, I. 292, 

Bezoai stone, II. 78, 7 

Bhavani (Goddess), f. 83. 

Bibacity of Hercules and 
Rustam, IT. 515.. 

Bible, passages of it quoted, 

in. 575. 

Bihliolheque du Roi, TI 358. 

Blinding (punishment),III. 60. 

Boat, Greek, ITT. 528, 529. 

j Bogaha, sacred tree, I. 32. 

Bolinas or Belinas, (A- 
pollonius), I. 58, Gl, 62. 
H. 529. 

Bonaparte,- Napoleon, verses 
on him, III. 122. 

Bonaparte, Louis, his coins 
current in Persia, TI. 497. 

Books, covers of, III. 62. 

Bor tic of Mu ha mined, II. 381. 

Botecudo, cannibal woman, I. 
16, 17. 

Boudha or Budha (sect', 1.39. 

Bough ion, Mr. (now Sir Wil¬ 
liam, BaronetI. 436. III. 
527. 

Boundary of Parthia and Per 
sis, II. 450, 452, 454. 

Boundary of Persia and Turk¬ 
ey, III. 448, 450. 

Boxes, of pasteboard. III. 63, 
64. 

Brahman’s, I. 63. 

- ■ - Village, I. 76. 

Brazilians, T. 16, 17. 

Bread, in form of rings, III. 
507,511,515. 

Brick, 11.280. 

Bri. ks (Babylonian), I. 213, 
215, :;7 to 420, 416, 449. 
n. 63, 420, 536. 

Bridegroom, overpowered at 
the appearance of his bncle, 
III. 553. 

Brioge w thout water,!II. 511. 

Britain,mentioned in a Persian 
MS. I. 26. 

British Im *nd, Isles of the 
blessed, I. 7. 

Bruce, Mr. Resident at Bush- 
ehr, I. 185, 209, 217. 

-Brnguiere, French traveller, 
III. 44. 


Brvant (his etymologies), II. 
291. 

Buffoon (see Liifi). 

Bulba!, nightingale, IT. 218 
to 221, 481 to 485. 

Bull's head, I. 280. 

Bull, in armorial devices, II. 
353.354. With human head, 
11.247. Winged, II. 246. 

Burgon Mr. III. 539. 

Bust of Abu’lH ass an Khan 
by Bacon, III. 372. 

Bnyuc dereh, near the Black 
Sea, III. 526. 

Buz ciihi or ptizen , the moun¬ 
tain goat, II. 79. 

Byzantium,its antiquities, III. 
525. 

Caabah, II. 300. 

Cnbut • musick>, II. 204. 

Ctibu/i or Caivfi. publick dan¬ 
cers and singers, III. 562. 

Cajar, see Kujar. 

Cai Kkusrau, see Cyrus. 

Cajavah, vehicle, 1.251. 

Cambyses,1.436.11.337,338. 

Came! (going through tl)ee\e 
of a needle), III. 305. 572. 

Camel’s throat, III. 275. 

Came, representing the offer¬ 
ing of the Magi, III. 464 

Campof the Embassy at Bush - 
ehr, I. 191 to 250. 

Camp, Persian, III. 442. 
Turkish, III. 464, 469. 

Campbell, Mr. III. 399. 

Cannibals, I. 16, 17. 

Canon balls, of stone, III. 
506, 525. 

Carachi, or Karatchi, tribe 
re>embling Gypsies, III. 
400 

Caruvanstra , I. 261. 

Cards, III. 68 

Carnelious, I. 200. 

Carreri (Gemelli), II. 233. 

Carriages (wheel), III 530. 
Carts, III. 483,497,507. 

Caspian Sea and Strait>, see 
the Geographical Index. 

Castle of the Dl'v I Srfi'D, 
a mistake of travellers con¬ 
cerning it, III. 570. 

Ca*tle>, numerous, I. 266. 
II. 67. 


Cat, K Ft s’s. I ike Whittington's, 
I. 170, 171. 

Calholicks at Jsfahtin, III. 47. 

Cave of fsrandriah, II. 457, 
459 to 464. 

Cazv'in (or Kazv'm ), origin of 
the name, III. 377. 

Cement, extraordinary, 1.358. 

Cemeteries, with figures of 
lions, I. 270. III. 83, 565. 
And of rams, I. 271. III. 
475. 

Cemeteries of Scutari, III. 
518. 

Chtikshur , doth hoots or 
stockings, II 223. 

Chaldseans or habians, 1.409, 
430, 417. 

Chafipa (the cross of Christ), 
I. 100 

Changes of letters, I. 61.157, 
202 . 11.328,329. III. 291. 

Cli riot (English presented to 
tile king of Persia), 111.371- 

Chariots, II. 276. 

Charms, I. 227. II. 153. 

Chdrtdk, II. 73. 

Cheese, II. 122. 

Chcghtineh, musical instru¬ 
ment, I. 241. 

Chbngi'z Khan, I. 17<X 

Chess, III. 66. 

Chichester, store ship, I. 3. 

Chigua, or Jigger, insect, I. 
17, 18, 19. 

China bowls and dishes, II. 
22. 145. 

Chintir, or Plane-tree, of great 
size, II. 164, 166. 

Chopan Oglu, impales 70 
criminals. III. 502. 

Christie (Major), II. 524. Ill, 
399,434. 

Chronicles of the Magians, 
III. 358. 

Chrvsostom (St. Jdin), his 
chamher in a rock. III. 
486, 487. 

Chilean, or Chau gun, 1. 317, 
345 to 35 >, 406. II. 292. 

Churdie.* (seven) o> Asia, III. 
534. Three (in Armenia), 
III. 437,444 to 448. 

Cinnamon (Dor chmi),\.4 I , 
43. 
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Circassian females, III, 69,70; 

see also “Georgi ms." 
Cith&ronian lion, II. 512. 
Ciavell Captain). III. 540. 
Cieonaean lion, II. 512. 
Clocks, Turkish, III. 518. 
Cochin »'eg (disease), I. 65. 
Coffee, I. 341. 

Coinage, of money at Tabriz, 
III. 409. 

C« in of M. Scaurus, III. 572. 
Coins, see Medals. 

•-current Persian, 11.489 

to 497. 

Columns,at Persepolis,II.403 
Compliments on festivals. 111. 

74, 159, 337 568. 
Conformity and symmetry in 
sculptures, inscriptions,<&c. 
II. 250, 251. 

Copper ware, III. 92. 

Coronet, II. 514. 

Cosmetieks, II. 77, '144, III. 

545* 565, 566. 

Court of the Prince Recent, 
now king, of Portugal, 1.11. 
Court of the Prince at Shirdz, 
II. 10 to 16. 

Com i of the Queen at Shiraz, 

II. 52. 

Court of the King at Tehran, 

III. 128. 

Court of Prince at Sari, III. 
257, 260. 

Court of Prince at Kazvin, 

III. 377. 

Court of Prince at Zinjdn , 
III. 386. 

Court of Prince at Tabriz , 111. 
400. 

Coxcomb (Turkish), III. 482. 
Crocodiles, II. 214. 

Cujl inscriptions, II. 110. 

-writings, III. 562. 

—characters^ II. 199. 

-medals, I. 140,209,440. 

II. 439. 

Cuueitorni,seeArrow headed. 
Cup ^Herculean), II 515. 

-of Joseph, II. 399. 

-of J BMdiii D, II. 368, 

390. 

Cup of Nestor, II 399. 
Curds, ill. 448 to 452, 456, 
465. 


Custom observed towards 
strangers in Ditem,\\\. 307. 
Cylinders (Babylonian or Per- 
sepolitan), I. 215, 423 to 
432.436,446 448. 11.45, 
251, 278, 536. 

Cypress ^at Fasti), 90, 91, 
285. 

Cvpress on tombs, II. 83, 93, 
‘94. 

Cypresses (in cemeteries). Ill. 
‘518. 

C>r<‘polis, II. 150. 

Cyrus (or Cai Khusrau),II. 

‘393, 406,410, 439,414. 
Cyrus, tomb of. II. 63,66,89, 
92. III. 567. 

Dabistan, ascribed to Mu- 
bed Shah, III. 564. 
Dagger, or khanjer, II. 274, 
387, 506, 511, 532. 

Dagon, 1. 432. 

Dak i anus (coins of). III. 

411, 434, 442. 

Dances, I. 71, 72, 73, 190. 
III. 170, 402. 

Dancing girls, I. 71, 75. III. 
544. 

I'aniel (the Prophet), II. 374. 
Daniel's Tomb, 1. 420 to 423, 

II. 206. III. 564. 

Da ra', D arab (Darius), II. 
124 130 to 136, 160. 310, 
311, 354, 361, 374, 391, 
410,457. 111.567. 

D Arcv \ Major, now Colonel), 
1.3, 9,72. 11.205. III. 141. 
Daricks, I. 440. 

Darius Gee Da ra'). 

Dates, not growing beyond a 
certain liue, II. 168, 308. 
Dcff, tambourine, II. 203. 

III. 544, 552. 

Deja'L, Antichrist, III, 9. 

D okes iDoliak or Zuhak), 
1. 49. 

Deit i, of Egypt and of Sind, 

I. 149. 

Dnn y charm against snakes, 

II. 216, 218. 

Dnnukh tribe, massacred, I. 
255, 277. 

Dendera, feutyra, 1. 92. II. 
40, 104. 

Devi ^goddess), I, 83. 


Dialects (seventy, used on 
Mount Alburz) III 569. 

Diana, picture of. III. 273, 
571. 

Dilem, custom there, III.307. 

-pronunciation of Per¬ 
sian th^re, III. 308. 

Dhakht i Fail, see Trees. 

Disagreement in the accounts 
of travellers, II. 240. 

Div i SEfi d s castle, a mis¬ 
take of some travellers con¬ 
cerning it, III 570. 

Dives or Daemons, 1.313. II. 
17. 348. 350, 358 376, 
506. 525. III. 37, 238, 
248, 269, 570. 

Divination, by the works of 
Hafiz,I. 311. 

Divination, by sheeps* blade- 
bone, I. 312. 

Divinity communicated to im¬ 
ages, I. 85. 

Dohl, a drum, I. 243. 

Doidaisus, father of Arrian, 
III. 512, 513. 

Doors, false, II. 267, 271. 

-of stone. III. 45. 

Dragon flies, II. 158. 

Dragons, II. 36, 37. 

Dreams (7500 Arabick trea¬ 
tises ou) I. 311. 

Druidicul monuments, II. 82 # 
104, 124. 

Dub (remarkable excavation 
there), II. 137 to 145. 

Dukhter or Damsel, works 
ascribed to her, II 137, 
143, 144, 151, 163. 

Durga (Go'idessj. I. 83. 

Dwarf, Tutkish, III. 501. 

Ear'hquakes, III. 406, 407, 
478, 485 

Ebn haikal, doubts con 
cerning the work ascribed 
to him, III. 554, 556. 

Edris, or Enoch, 1.414. 

Egvptian buildings. It. 42, 
104,251. 

Egyptian mummies, II 77. 

Elephant, III. 138, 158: pas¬ 
sing through lhe eye of a 
needle. III 572. 

Embassy, under Sir Gor^ 
Ouseley. sails from Ports, 
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mouth, I. 3; arrives at Ma¬ 
deira, T. 5: at RiodeJaneiro, 

I. 10 ; at Ceylon, I. 30; at 
Bombax, I. 69; at Bus he hr, 

I. 183; at Shiraz, I. 316; at 
Isfahan , 11.458; at Tehran, 
III. 114; at Tabriz, 111.398. 

Emerald, I. 210 , 212 . 

English arms used by Persians, 
III. 419, 443. 

Euglish tunes played by Per¬ 
sian fifers. III. 399. 

English gentlemen at Tabriz, 
III. 399. 

Endymion Frigate, III. 542. 

Entertainments or leasts. III. 
51, 52. 

Equinox (festival), see A 'awruz 

Etruscan pottery, II. 44. 

Etruscan or Greek vases, I. 
434. 11.44. 

Euxine (people on its shore 
ferocious). III. 510. 

Evil eye, II. 153. 

Excavations at Amasiah III. 
494. 

--uear Osman jife, 

III. 498. 

Exiuouth (Lord), III. 541. 

Eyes, painted, eye lashes 
stained black, 11.444. III. 
565, 566. 

farce, extraordinary, I IT. 403. 

Fairies ( Peries),U. 150,341. 

Fairy (Morgana), I. 100 , 313. 

Famine, horrible effects of, 
III. 44. 

Far sang (Para sang) measure, 

I. pref.x.xi.p.23. III.376. 

Feast, at Mi'hza Sh effi a s, 
III. 141; at Amin ad* 
Dot'Ll h^S, 3 0 ; at the 
Pashas camp near Arze- 
rum, 469. 

Feet, stained, II. 77, 444. HI. 
545, 565, 566. 

Festival of Nawruz, III. 336 
to 345. 

Festival of Arrows III. 333. 

Ferash (servant), I. 246. 

Fhrha'd, his sculptures, I. 
233, 234. 260. III. 492 to 
494. Romance of III. 573. 

• Fcroners, I. 379, 380, 429. 

Ferry on ilie Araxes, III. 425. 


Fire arms manufactured at 
Shiraz , II. 58. 

Fire temple. If. 79, 154, 205, 
376. 396, 539. III. 9, 49, 
77, 196,259,261,356,435, 
567. 

Fire worship, I. pref. ii. p. 43, 
97 100 to 146, 201,215, 
220, 299, 355, 412, 416, 
429, 440 II. 80 to 81, 
105, 143, 154, 370, 456, 
467 to 471. III. 84, 354, 
355, 358. 

Fire-altar, I. 436, 410, 443. 

II. 80 to 84, 250,254, 267, 
272, 346. 396, 532 to 534, 
539. III. 356. 

Fire - worshippers, Moore’s 
beautiful poem, II. 471. 
FiRu'z,a learned Par si, 1.98. 
Flruzth orturquois, I. 210 . 
Fish (in the Euphrates), III. 

473. 

Fisheafers or Ichtliyophagi,I. 
227 to 229. 

Fleet r English) off Toulon, III. 
541. 

Fool s cap or Luti's hat, 1.233. 
Forms of salutation and com¬ 
pliment, I pref. xvi. xvii. 
xviii. xx. III. 568. 
Fountains, Turkish, III. 462, 

474, 486, 496, 507 ; with 
Iwelve spouts, 504. 

Fraser (Commissioner Percy), 

III. 541. 

French Embassy, III. 122, 
296. 

Frere, Bartle, Esq. III. 520. 
Gabrs , I 105, (see Fire-wor¬ 
shippers). 

Galionjis (Turkish mariners), 
III. 510. 

Gambler (Sir James), I. 20 . 
Ganesa (a God •, I. 84 
Gardane (General de), III. 
122 , 296. 

Garmslr (warm region), II. 
168. 

Gitwztn (a wild bull), JI. 387. 
Gat, Persian measure of forty 
inches, I 36. II. 380. 
Gazangubm (a kind of manna 
or "weet-meat), 1,381, 382, 
452. 11.415. 


Gems, ancient, I. 437 to 430. 
IT. 194, 196,247,468, 508. 
III. 01 , 353, 409, 463. 
Genii (Jinn), I. 313, 3 S 6 . 

in. 167, 16 9 . 

Genoese (buildings ascribed 
to them). III. 478, 480, 
483, 573 

George IV. (King), Ins por¬ 
trait, III. 52. 

Georgians, II. 51. III. 7<\ 
319, 363, 408. 

Georgian girl given as a re¬ 
ward, III. 319 

Ghules (Daemons), JIT. Ill, 
321. 

Gibson, Mr. I. 30, 31, 59 . 
Gifts or offerings. I. 44 II. 

' 109, 185, 207, 211, 212. 

413. 

Gifts, remuneration expected, 

II. 207,208,211.. 

Gilding (on ancient monu¬ 
ments), II. 281, 282, 283. 

Ginger used for pepper. III, 
301. 

Gird or Gerd, explained, II. 
102, 129. 

Glass, stained, III. 27,362. 
Globe (or circle), winged, I. 
438. 

Glories (in pictures), II. 465 
to 471. 

Goats and dogs, taught to 
play tricks, I. 233, 234. 

III. 32. 

Gold and silver paint, III. 545 , 
573. 

Gold writing. III. 574. 

Gordon (Honourable Robert), 
attached to the Embassy, I. 
2. His excursion to Susi- 
ana, IF. 206. His mission 
to Georgia, III. 408. 
Granville, Mr. I. 31. 

Greek or Etruscan pottery. 

II. 44. 

Greek and Syriack words in a 
medical MS. HI. 557 . 
Greek names of places cor¬ 
rupted by the Turks, III. 
514,573. 

Gur or \>ild ass. If. 515. 
Gypsies, I. 309. II. 1G7. 

III. 400, 405. 
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Habshis or Abyssinian slaves. 
If. 51, 158,488. III. 242. 
Habshis, called bv flowery 
names, II. 158, 203. 
Hafiz, (his tomb), I. 318. 
Hair, (stained), II. 76, 77. 
Hamilton, (Terrick, Esq.) III. 
520. 

Hands, hair and feet stained, 
II. 77. 444. III. 565, 566. 
Hannibal's Tomb, III. 516, 
573. 

Harem or Hharttn y I. 189. 
Harem (Eastern), II. 51. 

Royal, III. 148, 363. 

Harpe Cctpirq), or short sword, 
II. 511. 

Head (human), on altars, II. 
469. 

Heads of beasts, used as hel¬ 
mets, II. 508. 

Heads, pyramids of, II. 539. 
Heat, excessive at Shiraz, II. 
212,214. 

Heathcote, (Csy)tain, now Sir 
Henry), I. 3. 

Helen, worshipped, I. 366. 
Helmet (of a beast's head), II. 
507, 508. 

Henshaw, Mr. I. 185. 
Hercules compared with Rus¬ 
tam, II. 504 to 527. 

IJinna , used in staining the 
hands, feet or hair, II. 76, 
77, 444. III. 62,545, 465, 
566. 

Ilog or pig, considered by the 
Persians as an ensign of 
Christianity, III. 155. 
Holinshed, quoted, III. 570. 
Holler's view of Persepolis, 
II. 232. 

Homer’s works in golden let¬ 
ters, III. 574. 

Honey, 1.380. 

Hope, (Captain Henry), III. 

538, 540 to 542. 
Horseback, (men on, not found 
among the sculptures at 
Persepolis, I. 448. 11.275. 
Horse race (at Bombay), 1-71. 

...-(at Tehran), III. 

339. 

IIula'cu Khan, I. 170. 
Human figures (above twelve 


hundred), sculptured at 
Persepolis, IT. 287. 
Husejn Ali Mi'rza', prince, 

1. 195. II. 11. 13, 51. 
III. 157, 161, 574. 
Hyrcanian soldiers armed with 
English muskets, III. 2 S3. 
Ice, II. 57, 213. III. 71. 
Ichthyophagi, I, 227 to 229. 
Idiot, Turkish, III. 499. 
Idolatry, I. 104, 109, 111, 
113,141. 11.261,284,304. 
Idols,1.76,77,83,365. III. 9 . 
Idols, painted red, I. 76, 79, 
86 to 89, 369. 

Idols, of Egypt. 1.91,92, 93. 
Ilial tribes, I. 307. 
Imamzddeh , I. 176. 

Images, I. 84, 429. 

-» mutilated or imper¬ 
fect, not considered sacred, 

I. 84, 85. 

Images, eyes of, communicate 
divinity, I. 85. 

Images, eyes of, inlaid, T. 85. 
Imaginary ruins, I. 151. III. 
215. 

Impaling of criminals,III.502. 
Indian Idol, III. 9. Pilgrims, 
III. 444. 

Indigo (ivasmah), used in 
staining the hair, II. 77. 
Inkle and Yarico, I. 19. 
Inscript ions,C*{/£, II. 110,237. 

-- Puhiari ,\\\. 543. 

-~-II. 47 to 49, 80, 

197, 237, 238, 243, 250, 
274, 292, 294, 353, 359, 
534, 535. 

Inscriptions,Greek on Arrian's 
monument. III. 513, 573. 
Inscriptions, Babylonian, Per- 
sepolitan or arrow-headed, 

II. 80. 249, 286. 
Inscriptions, commemorating 

the conquests of Rayesii, 
HI. 395. 

Insects, venomous at Midneh, 

III. 390. 

Instruments, see musick. 
Iscander, see Alexander. 
Isfahunians, vain glorious,III. 
54. Divided into parties, 

III. 55. Jealous of the Shi¬ 
razians, 574. 

4 G 


Ism A rE r, (Astronomer], III. 
358. 

Is pah bad (title), III. 264. 

Istikbal , or pishwaz, I. 252 . 

Italinski (Mr.) Russian Min¬ 
ister, III. 526. 

Izeds , I. 429. 

Jabat, Mr. Spanish Minister, 
III 626. 

Jackals, II. 215. 

Jeluddr (servant), I. 246. 

Jerboas, III. 73. 

Jertd or Jeride/i, I. 190. 

Jewels,effect of, II. 15,16,306 

Jewish law, in golden letters, 
III. 574. 

Jews, I. 299, 302. III. G, 7. 

Jinn, see Genii. 

Jones, Sir Harford, I. 447. 

III. 113. 

Joseph, the Eastern Adonis, 
and Potiphar's wife, or Zc - 
likha, I. 73, 74. III. 564. 

Juasme, see Pirates. 

Jupiter’s sepulchre,III. 535. 

Kabk (or Cablej dereft , a bird, 
III. 340. 

Kaempfer’s view of the Ml id an 
at Isfahan, III.32. 

Kafsh, slippers, II. 223. III. 
261. 

Kajar, dynasty, I. 239. 

Kali (Goddess), I. 83. 

Karachi or Caratchi tribe, 
resembling gypsies, IH.400. 

Kara Oglo, famous robber, 
III. 508. 

Kasim Beig, lord of the 
Black Castle, III 440. 

Kasr i Kajar, palace,III.360. 

Ked khudd, (explained), l. 57. 

Kemdncheh . (musical instru¬ 
ment),!. 238. II. 203. 

Kenereli or Canarab, I. 77,79, 
94, 95. 

Ketcnnd, trumpet, II. 299. 

Khrifembandi, or niosaick, 
III. 65,66, 362, 561. 

Khelaat , dress of honour or 
gift, II. 202. III. 259. 

King of Persia, receives the 
Ambassador at a private 
audience, III. 123; the gen¬ 
tlemen of the Embassy, 130; 
his harem, 148, 363; his 
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court, 123,124,128 to 136; 
dress and jewels, 131; fea¬ 
tures and beard, 132; titles, 
135; pictures of him, 132, 
133; bestows khelaats or 
dresses of honour on Eng 
lish gentlemen, 141, 370; 
anecdotes of him, 364,365, 
366, 369, 371; his poetry, 
340. 

King and priest, II. 265. 

Horan, I 237. Ill 562. 

Kulah Farangki , (a kind of 
edifice), II. 2. 

Kushtigirs, wrestlers, 1. 234, 
235. 

Lady (Persian) travelling, III. 
245 

Lady (Turkish), III. 516. 

Laili and Majnun , a romance 
II. 55. 

Lake (salt), II. 67, 69. 

Lai la Rookh, Mr. Moore’s 
poem, II. 471* 

Lambs (or rams) in cemeteries 

1. 271. III. 476. 

La my, (Monsieur), III. 153. 

Languages, seventy used on 
Mount Alburz , til. 560. 

Lava, or obsidian, III. 460. 

Lernacan dragon, II. 525. 

Library (Persepolitan), II. 
410, 411,542. 

Library at Rai, III. 304. 

— - - of Eastern MSS. des¬ 

troyed, III. 45. 

Linde say, (Major), III. 123, 
126, 141,319,394. 

Lion, Cithseronian, Cleonian 
or Nemaean, II. 512. 

Lion, (Man of War), I. p. 3. 

•- voting, sent as a present, 

I. 187. 

Lion, figure of in cemeteries, 
I. 270. III. 83, 565. 

Lion and Sun, (Royal arms of 
Persia), I. 184, 438. II. 
496. III. 338, 564. 

Lion and Bull, I. 438. III. 
543. 

Lions, in Furs, II. 172. 

Liquorice, plant, II. 422. 

Liston, Mr. (now Right Hon¬ 
ourable S r Robert, G. C. 
B.) III. 479, 519, 520. 


Liston, Mrs. (now Lady), III. 
520, 528. 

Livingstone, Lieutenant, I. 
148. 

Lockett, Captain, I 98. 417, 
425. II 204. HI 28 
Locusts, I. 195 to 200, 403. 

II. 213, 214. 

Looking glasses. III 64, 

Lot. his story in the Kor&n, 
III 562. 

Lotos, II. 285, 532 III. 563. 
Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, his gold coin cur¬ 
rent in Persia, II. 497 
Love, its power, shown in the 
story of Sheikh Senaan, 
III 258. 

Lutanist and Nightingale, II. 

220, 481 to 485 
Luti or buffoon, 1. 184, 190, 
232,233. Ill 403 
Luti*$ hat or fool's cap, III. 
561, 562. 

Maaden (a mine), used to ex¬ 
press a place abounding in 
any thing, I. 187 HI. 387 
Mace or gurz, II 511. 

-of Rustam, II 506. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, I. 77, 
148 

Mackintosh, Miss, I. 148. 
Maeander(pattem),found in an 
Armenian building,III.431. 
Magians, (Babylonian), I. 63. 
——(Persian), 1. 387, 
434, 436, 

Magiau worship, II. 370,393, 
410, 532, 539. 

Mahadeva, I 83. 

Malabar point, I. 75. 

-— superstitious custom 

there, I. 75. 

Mallows, plant, I. 215,253, 
451. 

Man (a weight), II 880. 
Manna. I. 452. 

Manuscripts, I. pref. vii, am¬ 
biguity of I. pref, viii. ix ; 
various readings in I. pref. 
ix 67; quoted in this work, 

III. 553 to 560; future 
Catalogue of III. 554, 574. 

Map (of M. de la Rochette), 

II. 174. 


Marches, lords of the, ( Mar- 
zebdns) or march, (used in 
the singular). III. 570. 
Massacre of the Demukh 
tribe, I. 255, 277; at Isfa¬ 
han, III. 38; at RaL 192; 
near Tabriz , 155; at Bagh¬ 
dad, 572 

Marathon, I. 435, 448. II. 
486, 487. 

Martyn, (Rev. Henry), II. 
204. 

Marztbdn, see Marches. 
Mdzandtran , its praises, III. 

571. 

Measures, zeraa, II. 32; gaz, 
380. 

Medals, I 139,140,209,284, 
285, 439 to 444. II. 194, 
197, 199, 200, 250, 275, 

468, 508, 538. III. 61, 

177, 195, 196, 197, 198, 

353, 409, 411, 422, 434, 

442, 463, 481. 

Medals, II. 194,197,199,200, 
250, 275, 468, 508, 538. 

III. 61, 177, 195,196,353. 
Medals, Ciifi, I. 140, 209. 

- Sassanian, 1.139,140 

209, 284, 295, 439 to 444. 
Medals used as ornaments, IT. 
197. 

Mehmdnddf , title, explained, 
I. 70. 

Mehter, (servant), I, 246. 
Melons, III. 529. 

Mephitick vapour, II 458, 
463, 464. 

Mercure (or Marie Louise), 
French privateer taken. 111. 

542. 

Methusalem confounded with 
Jemshid, III 342. 

Mexican helmrt II. 508. 

Mil or clubs, 1.236. 

Milto (Aq)asia), I. J38. III. 
566. 

Mine, see Maaden . 

Mi'rza , title, explained, 1.2. 
Mi'rza' \bu’l H assan, sec 
Abu l Hassan Kha n. 
Mi'rza' Ba'& \',anecdote of, 
III 138, 139. 

Mitford, (Captain), III. 540, 

543. 
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MifJira, T. 129, 437, 438. II. 

143, 269, 285, 532. 

Mil liraick globe, I. 432, 435. 
III. 543. 

MithridaticU remains,III. 479, 
573. 

Mohsan Fa n Improbably not 
author of the Dabi&tdn, III. 
564 

Money, Mr. I. 81 . 

Monsters, imaginary,III. 111. 
Monteifh, (Captain), III. 440 
to 447. 

Moore's poem, the t€ Fire-wor- 
•• shippers,” II. 471. 
Morgana, the fairy, I. 100. 
Morier, (James), Esq. Secre¬ 
tary of Embassy,1.2. 11.188 
Morier, (David), Esq. Consul 
General at Constantinople, 
III. 519, 527. 

Mosaick, III. 65. 

Mother of Solomon, II. 41,44. 
Mountains of the Moon, I. 28. 
Mubed Mubedan , title, III. 
306. 

Mu'bed ShA'ii, supposed 
author of the Dabistdn, III. 
564. 

Muharrem , celebrated. III. 
161 to 171. 

Mules, of Zarkdn, II. 227. 
Muleteers, trust worthy. III. 
375. 

Mummy (natural), II. 117 to 
121. 475 to 481. 

Mummy, human or artificial, 

II. 121, 475 to 480. 
Mummy mountain, II. 117^ 
Mummies, Egyptian, II. 77. 

III. 543. 

Murrhine vases, II. 167. 
Musick, 1.71 >184,238 to 245. 

II. 55, 87, 186, 203, 204, 
220, 299, 396, 481 to 485. 

III. 160, 161, 290, 322, 
350, 399, 402, 470, 508, 
512, 533, 552, 558, 572. 

Nabalhaeans, I. 407 to 412 ^ 

-language, I. 447. 

Na dir Sha'h,~ I. 165; his 
ship, I. 188,416. III. 206, 
270. 271. 

Naked figures, none at Perse- 
polis, II. 279, 280. 


Nakhuda explained, I. 56. 
Nammed,a kind of felt, 1.267. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, verses 
on him, III. 122. 

JSard (Backgammon N , III. 66, 
67, 561. 

Natch or Notch girls, I. 71, 

73. 

Nations (variety of) at Bom¬ 
bay, I. 96. 

Navvruz, festival. I. 224, 225, 
438. 11.15,369,373,435. 
III. 254, 337 to 345. 
Nebbi Kh a'n, anecdotes of, 

I. 256, 277, 452. II. 208, 
209. 

Needle (Camel going through 
the eye of a), III. 305, 572. 
Ner/rvistfm, Royal Villa, III. 
359. 

Nei, pipe or flute, I. 243. 

■-amb&neh, or bag-pipe, I. 

241,242. 

Nei uieshek, I. 241. 

Nemaean Lion, II. 512. 
Nemekddn (a building), IP. 2. 
Nerciat (M. de), French tra¬ 
veller, III. 44. 

Niccolo, stone so called, I. 
438. 

Nightingale, II. 218 to 222, 
481 to 485. 

Nimbus, see Glories. 

Niobe (metamorphosed). III. 
536. 

Nissean plain, III. 385, 398. 
Noah's Tomb, III. 422, 438. 
Nokareh Khaneh, I. 184, see 
Musick. 

Noose (Rustam's), II. 506. 
Nuptial ceremonies, III. 126, 
160, 161,380, 553. 
Nymphaja, see Lotos. 

Oannes (or Oes), I 432. 
Obsidian, or lava, III. 460. 
Offerings (see Gilts). 

Olivier, French traveller. III. 
44. 

Omens, I. 311, see Supersti¬ 
tions. 

Ophir of Solomon, I. 46, 47, 
51. 

Opium, III. 531, 533. 
Orleaus (Maid of), I. 399. 
Ormuzd, I, 441. 


Orthinpaly or Orthopaly, I. 
236. 

Ouseley (Sir Gore),appointed 
Ambassador to Persia, I. 1. 
embarks at Portsmouth, I. 
3. Ill at Isfahan, HI. 58; 
introduced to the king at 
Tehran Ml. 123; ill at TeA- 
rtin, 161, at Cartj t 375; 
leeeives the order of the 
Lion and Sun, III. 338; 
takes leave of the king. III. 
372 ; daughter born at Shi¬ 
raz, II 205; bet death at 
Tehran, III. 349; negoti¬ 
ates between Persia and 
Russia, III. 399. 

Ouseley (Lady), visits the 
queen at Shiraz, II. 51, 52; 
another queen at Tthrdn § 
III. 148, 150. 

Ouseley, (Lieutenant Ralph) 
killed, I. 191. 

Pachis (a game), HI. 67. 
Padre Raffaelle, III. 506. 

--Serafino,III. 445 to 447. 

Pahlavi , or ancient Persian, 
I 43, 50, 100, 115, 117, 
119, 140, 145, 146, 281, 
379, 406, 429, 440. II. 
304, 511, 528. III. 356, 
357, 568. 

Pahlavi inscriptions, see In¬ 
scriptions. 

Pahlavi, used in the province 
o { Gushtasfi, III. 426. 
Pahlavi and Zend MSS. I. 

100. III. 574. 

Pahlewans (wrestlers), I. 190, 
236. 

Painting (on old sculptures), 

II. 282. 

Paintings, in old MSS 373. 
Painting figures sn the skins 
of women. III. 566. 

Palace, Royal, called Der (or 
Dtrb) y I. pref. xv. xvi. 
Palankin (Palki), I. 189. 

Palin (M.) Swedish minister, 

III. 526. 

Parasanga, measure, pref. x. 
xi. 

Parses, see Fire-worshippers. 
Parthians (Arsacidans), I.132, 
439. 
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Patriarch (Armenian), III.445. 
Parvati (Goddess), I. 83. 
Pash ft , of Arzcrum , III. 404, 
408. 

Pashfi, of K&rs, III. 452,453. 
Pel lew (Sir Edward, now Lord 
Ex mouth). III. 541. Ad. 
miral Israel, 541. 

Penrose (Commodore), III. 
542. 

Pens, III. 03,501. Pencases, 
III. 62, G3, 501. 

Peries (Fairies), I. 313. II. 
150, 341. 

Persepolis, see the Geogra¬ 
phical Index. 

Persepoliran antiquities, I. 

435. II. 197. 

Perscpolitan inscriptions (see 
Inscriptions). 

Persian books translated into 
Greek, II. 411. 

Petrif iction, I. 262. 
Peutingerian Table, pref. xxiv. 
340, 452. 

Pharoahs of Egypt, I. 428. 
Pharmacopoeia Pcrstca, III. 
557. 

Phrases, used bvPersians when 
they meet, I. pref.xvii. xviii. 
Phylacteries, II. 153. 

Pictures (Persian), II. 2,3, 54, 
59, 194, 465 to 471. III. 
27,63.64, 08,09, 132,156. 
258, 273, 285, 359. 
Pictures indecent, 111. 48,49, 
273, 285, 553. 

Pictures of S a A Dt and H a'ftz, 

II. 3; of Rustam, 17, 505 
to 512, 52G; of the Bor tic % 
381; of Di'v i Sefi d, 17; 
astronomical, 40. 

Fictures (Armenian), III. 46, 
477; blasphemous,III. 446. 
Piebald horses, sheep and 
pigeons, III. 550. 
Pilgrimage to AJeshtltd, III. 
200 . 

Pillars of Sculls, II. 539. 
Pirates (Arabian), 1. 153,166, 
181, 182,325,402. 

Pisani, Mr. chief interpreter. 

III. 527. 



PUliw&z or Istikbal, I. 252. 
Plague, the. III. 487, 488, 
493, 496, 519 to 524, 528 
Plagues of various countries, 

II. 214. 

Plaids, worne in Persia, III. 

208, 213, 251. 

Plan of the palace at Saadct- 
abad , III. 500. 

Plan of a house at Tehran, III. 
561. 

Planetary Symbols, I. 438. 

-worship, II. 301. 

Ploughs near Kars, III. 457. 
Pockets, capacious, III. 320. 
Poplar and date tree, antipa¬ 
thy between them. III. 277. 
Population, hyperbolical ac¬ 
count of, III. 114. 

Portraits (Rook of), I. 295; 
of Mrs. Whitmore, II. 54 ; 
of the Prince of Wales 
(King George IV.) III. 52 ; 
of Lord and Lady Arden, 

III. 52 ; of the King of Per¬ 
sia, III. 64, 132, 133 ; of 
Queen Charlotte, III. 150; 
of a French Ambassador, 

II. 359; of an European 
Prince, III. 362 ; of Abu’l 
H ASS AN Kiu'n, by Sir 
T. Lawrence, III. 372. 

Pottery (at Savonat), II. 106. 

-(Etruscan), II. 44. 

Poisonous herbs, II. 441,442. 
Praising, manner of. III. 509. 
Precipices, I. 260, 206. 
Presents,to the King, III. 172. 
Preseuts from tta King of 
Persia to the Prince Rc'gent 
of England, III. 372, 373. 
Princes, governing in different 
provinces. III. 301. 
Pronunciation,different among 
natives of India and of Per- 
sia, I. pret. xiii. xiv. xv.; 
advertisement, p. 54. 302. 
Pronunciation in DiUm , III. 
308; at Tehrftn, 127; at 
Sari, 268. 

Punishments, N. 200, 201, 
225, 226, 488, 489. IH* 
63, 139, 140, 171,446. 
Puppet-show, extraordinary, 

III. 404,405. 


Pyramids of Egypt, II. 2'3. 

-of Sculls, II. 539. 

Pythagoras, II. 374. 

Queen at Shir&z , II. 52; at 
Tehran , III. 148 to 150; 
Queen of Sheba , III. 40. 

Rams (or Iambs), figures of, 
on tombs, I. 271. III. 476. 

Rang (indigo or wasmah), 
used in staining the hair, II. 
77. III. 62, 565, 566 

Raphael (Padre Raffaclie), HL 
500. 

Ra'yesh, monuments of, I IT. 
394. 

Recompense to servants, III. 

116 . 

Red (colour),applied to sacred" 
objects, I. 76, 79, 86 to 89. 

Rehab dar, servant, I. 246. 

Religion (uf ancient Persians), 
see Fire-worshippers. 

Renaudot (his work), I. 45; 
corrected, I. 175. 

Renouard,(Rev. Mr.)III. 538. 

Respect to parents or elders, 
III. 52, 254, 250,259,293. 

Rich, Mr. III. 445. 

Ring (golden, in the ear of a 
mummy), III 543. 

Rites, Funeral, I. 451. 

-* Nuptial, III. 126,380, 

553, 565. 

Rob i anar (pomegranate sy¬ 
rup), III. 207. 

Rock, insulafed and excava¬ 
ted, III. 480. 

Romance of Alexander, volu¬ 
minous, II. 458. III. 558. 

Romances, II. 115. 

llomieu,(Monsieur), his tomb, 
HI. 125. 

Rose leaves,scattered III. 351. 

Roses, numerous. III. 353. 

Roxana,(RusHANEK),II.355 

362. 

Ruins (imaginary), I. 151. 
III. 215. 

Russian prisoners, III. 345; 
ships on the Caspian, 286, 
318. 

Rustam, (celebrated hero), 
1.42,99. 11.17,50, 120, 

145, 147. 293, 405, 406* 
504 to 527, 531,534. 
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Rustam, (son of Farukh- 
za'd), II. 488. 

Saudi's Tomb, 1.318. 
Sabeism, I. Ill, 409, 412 to 
416, 429, 447. 

Sabiun or Sabajan) worship, 

II. 370,410. 

Sa'dkk Kha'y, his horrible 
death, III. 140. 

Sag (dog), used as a term of 
contempt. II. 452, 542, 
543. 

Sailors (Persian), bad. III. 
319. 

Saints (Mohammedan, their 
character), I. pref. xx. xxi. 
25,170,177. 11.210,218. 

III. 325, 320, 499. 

Salsette frigate, III. 438,540, 

542. 

Salt Lake, near Shiraz, 11.30. 

-of Bakhtegan II. 

•-Mountains, III. 155. 

Saracenick Warriors, III. 108. 
Sardsir (cold region), II. 168. 
Sauveboeuf(French traveller), 
II. 498, 499. 

Scorpions, II. 214, 216. III. 

87 to 89,91, 104, 568. 
Sculls, pyramids or pillars of, 

II. 539. 

Sculpture, a hind of Cameo, 

III. 347. 

Sculptures, at Salsette, I. 77 ; 
at Elephanta, I. 80, 81,82; 
in Egypt, I. 91, 290; near 
Khisht, I. 203; at Milder i 
Su liman, II. 428; at Firuzy 
fib ad, 567- 

Sculpture (modern), I. 232. 

III. 128, 129, 155. 
Sculptures, IT. 44,46, 50,93, 
106, 154, 190, 197, 384, 
380. 

Sculptures, at Bisutxm, II. 
95. 111. 493; at Kir man 
Shah, II. 95; at Darab, II. 
145 to 148 ; at Firthabad , 

II. 205,.206. 111. 567; at 
Persepolis, II. 190; at Rat , 

III. 182. 

Scythians, II. 542, 543. 

Sea,Indian, changes in its col¬ 
our, I. 152,153. 

Seal of Xerxes, 1.445. 


Seals or signets, 1.433 to 439, 
444 to 446. 

Secander (see Alexander). 

Sehtdreh, musical instrument, 
HI. 545, 552. 

Sen a an (Sheikh) story of, 
III. 258 

Supulchral Monuments, I. 
201.216 to 224.404,413, 
420,422,423,451. 11.92, 
93, 112, 189, 381, 528 to 
531. 


Sepulchre, see Tomb. 

Serafino (Padre), III. 415 to 
447. 

Serbazi, soldiers. III. 405 
Serdar (Persian General), his 
power, III. 443; his camp, 
III. 443. 

Servants (Persian), Pishkhyd- 
met, I. 245. Jiludar , I. 
246. Mehter, I. 246. Fe- 
rash, I. 246. Rekabdar, I. 
246. Skaters, I. 250. 
Seven Sleepers, story of. III. 
411. 

Sha'h cu'h (royal mountain) 
at Persepolis, II. 416, 417. 
Shah IIusein, 1.146. 

Shark, in the Persian Gulph, 
I. 229,230. 

Sharp, Mr. I. 148, 219. III. 
58,161. 

Shahzadeh (title, explained), 
I. 2. 

Sheba, (Queen of), III. 40. 
Sht'b bu, a plant, II. 84. 

Shem (Sam), son of Noali> II. 
22 . 

Shepherd armed, III. 532. 
Shepherd, (Captain , III. 541. 
Sheridan, Mr. III. 113. 

Shield of Hercules, II. 515. 
Ship (of Na'dir Sha'h), I. 
188. 

Ships, none sculptured at 
Persepolis, 11. 278. 

Ships (Turkish), their names, 
III. 529. 

Siah Chadri, one who lives ui 
the black tents, II. 122. 


III. 474. 
Siege of Isfahan 
III. 44. 


(memorable). 


Signs, Zodiacal, II. 23. 


Silver mine, II. 100. 

Sindba'd the sailor, I. 25. 
Singing, IT. 55, 203. III. 
268,290. 

Singing aud dancing girls, I. 
75. 

Siui'sat, (explained), I. 259. 
Slaves, (African), I. 12 to 16, 
450. III. 541. 

Slaves, (Brazilian), I. 16. 
Slippers, II. 223. III. 261. 
Smyth, (Sir Sydney;, III. 541. 
Snakes or Serpents, II. 214, 
216. 

Snakes charmed, II. 210,218. 
Snell, Miss, I. IG. 

Soldiers (Turkish), fire balls 
at random, III. 503, 513. 
Solomon, II. 41, 44 to 46, 
231, 300, 313, 348, 349, 
358, 366, 3<>7, 370, 373, 
376, 382, 393, 398. 403, 
424, 439, 434, 436, 437, 
536. III. 564. 

Solomon confounded with 
J EMSHI'D, 1. 49, 126. 
Solomon's fleet, I. 47, 49, 51, 
52. 

Solomon's Temple, I. 46. 
Songs, Gilani and Curdi , III. 
403. 

Sparrows, protected by Turks,. 
III. 536. 

Sphinxes, II. 285. 

Spiders, (venomous), II. 214. 
Staining, hair, 11. 76, 77. 111. 
556, 565, 566. 

Slainiug, hands and feet, IF. 

77. Ill- 665, 566. 

Statue (anointed), I. 291. 
Statue (of Sh a'pu'r), 1.291, 
II 206,284; of J EMSHI'D, 
II. 387. 

Stirrups, I. 246, 290. 
Stockings,II.223. Silk stock¬ 
ings admired. 111. 574. 
Stone (Major), T. 9. II. 192, 
205. HI. 141. 

Stones, held in idolatrous res¬ 
pect, III. 435. 

Stone, remarkable, II. 123. 

-cutters marks. III. 563. 

Stonehenge, II. 263. 111. 397. 
Stories, II. 115, 116. 
Strangford (Lord), I. 11, 20. 
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SOTTRAB, soil of RrsTAM, 1. 


9l). 

SuHRAVsTombJII. 265. 
Superstition, I. 7*% 185, 270, 
311 to 314, 359 to 401. 

II. 153,216,218. 111*229, 
349,374, 435,518. 

Surmch (for the eyes), II. 444. 

III. 565, 566. 

Swallows, of auspicious omen, 
III. 420. 

Swords, of high value, II. 211. 

-(ancient, straight), I. 

290. 11,274,275. 
Sword-fish, 111. 526. 

Symbols (planetary), I. 438. 
Symmetry observed in sculp- 
tiirss,il.|250,251. III. 
Svriack and Greek words in 
a Medical MS. Ill. 557. 
Tabriz , name explained, III. 
417. 

Tabrs , axes used by Hyrcani- 
atis,m. 269, 553. 

Tahiti ravan , or covered lit¬ 
ter, I, 251. 

Tales, Arabian, II. 116. 

.- Persian, II. 21. 

Talisman, (Mountain of the), 
III. 106. 

Talismans, I. 61, 237, 238, 
408, 446 to 448. II. 34, 
36, 287. 

Talmud, (Jewish), I. pref. xv. 
Tarantula, II. 215,218. 
Tatar or Tut hi language. III. 
153. 

Tatar couriers. III 491. 
Tavernier (the traveller), II. 
497 to 502. 

Taylor, Lieutenant, I. 185. 
II. 204. 

Teak wood, of great age, II. 
280. 


Teixeira, 1.40. 

Temples, Iudian and Egyp¬ 
tian,!. 93. 11.141. 
Temples, Fire, endowed, I. 
133 to 137. 


Temples, heads fixed on, 1.138 

.-Brahmins, 1. 76; at 

Salsette or Kanarah, 1. 77, 
79,94; at Carli, I. 78; at 
Ellora, I. 78; at Elephanta, 
81; at Dendera, I. 92. 


Temples, II. 409, 415, 470. 
Teutyra, II. 40. 

Tereminthus (reofur^ot), II. 
415. 

Thais, III. 567. 

Theodosian (or Peutingerian 
Table), I. pref. xxiv. 340, 
452. 

Theveuot, vindicated, T. 168, 
169, 843. 11.233,270. 
Throne (marble), 1.236. III. 
129. 

Throne of Solomon, II. 425, 
434, 435. 

Throne, peacock. III. 130. 
Title, of IMirzti, explained, I. 
2; ShMizAdeh, I. 2; Na- 
khuda, I. 56; Ked khuda,I 
57; Mehmandar,’ I. 70; 
Beglerbeg, I. 194; Hdkcm, 

I. 194; Zabet, I. 194; Ka- 
lanter, I. 194; Buzurg, I. 
194, 

Tobacco, I. 341. 

Tomb of Arrian, III. 512,544, 
573. 

Tombs, II. 189. III. 83/265, 
314, 315. 

Tomb of Jupiter, III. 535. 

- of Saadi, I. 318. II. 

8 , 10 . 

Tomb of Hannibal, 516, 56 . 

- of Hafiz, I. 318. II. 4. 

- at Persepolis, I. 401. 

II. 234, 266 to 272, 295 to 
298, 381. 

Tomb of Daniel, I. 420. II. 
206 III. 564. 

Tomb of Cyrus, II. 439, 528 
to 531. 

Tomb of Alyaltes, III. 537. 
- of two murdered bro¬ 
thers, III. 513. 

Tomb of theThebans, III. 565. 
Tortoise shell, I 31. 
Tortoises, IT. 179. 

Tower (shaking), III. 50. 
Treasures, I. 44, 84, 265,444. 

II. 34 to 38,197, 198,287, 
542. III. 188, 478, 479. 

Tree ( dar in old Persian), I. 
43, 76. 

Tree, Banian, I 80, 91. 

-remarkable at Ardubad, 

III. 434, 435. 


Tree* (scarce in Persia'', If. 68. 

--(sacred), I. 32, 86, 313, 

859 to 401, 453. II. 83, 
330. I!I 435, 497, 532. 

Trench, in Tabrhtan ,111.310. 

Trov, 1.389. 11.516. 
Tumuli, II. 112. HI. 477, 
478, 531, 534. 

Turkish language used at 

Kazvin, III. 388; at Nakh- 
chuan , III. 436. 

Turkish soldiers, fire ball at 
random, 111.503,513. 

Turks of Khandak , insolent, 

III. 510 kill a Persian, 509. 

Turner (William, Esq.) III. 
5*20. 

Turquois, I. 210, 211. 

Tutly, Indian, 11.382, 38§. 

Unicorn, II. 258, 285. 

Urns, I. 21G, 218, 221, 223, 
404, 451. 

Vaccination, III. 157. 

Variations in the accounts of 
travellers, I. pref. xxii. 

Various readings in MSS. I. 
pref. ix. 

Vase>,(Greek or Etruscan), I. 
434. 11.276. 

Vathek, story of. III, 567- 

View of Constantinople, III. 
519. 

Vocubulary of a tribe resem¬ 
bling Gypsies, III. 401. 

Voracity of Hercules and 
Rustam, II. 515. 

Wahabis, I. 326. 

WA'LEH,a livingpoet,III.53. 

Wa'mek and Ozra', a ro¬ 
mance, III. 557. 

Wasmeh (indigo), II. 77. HI- 
565, 566. 

Watches, Turks fond of wind¬ 
ing, III. 182. 

Water bags. I. 246. 

-vessels, I. 247- 

-wheels. III.497. 

Weight (man), II. 380. 

Wells ^ancienl), I. 253. 

Well, extraordinary at Fahafr- 
der, II. 32. 

Werrv,(Mr. Consul General 
at Sm rna 111. 638. 

Whales, 1.150, 230, 231,232- 
II. 214. 
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Wheel carriages, II. 2/6. 
Wheels for raising water. III. 
497. 

Whips, modern Persian like 
ancient Egyptian I. 448 
W hiitingtou’s cat, I. 170,171. 
WiUock, fCaptain Henrv), I. 

185. III. 113,188. 
WiMotk, (Lieuienaut George) 
I. 118. 11.51, 188. 

Wind of Ftruzkuh, III. 208, 
222 229. 

Wind of Shahryar , III. 325, 
353. 

Winged figure, II. 285. 
Winged Globe, I. 438. 
Wings, I. 438. II. 47,48,468. 
Wiseman, Sir William, I. 148. 
Women, I. 168, 209, 254, 
310. II. 12, 38, 51, 73, 
165, 197, 199, 277, 278, 
355, 413, 424, 442. III. 
251, 300,' 355, 456, 481, 
484, 492, 507, 516, 538, 
Ml, 552, 553, $65, 566. 


Women, (figures of, not found 
at Persepolis, I. 449. IT. 
277. Some found in Sas- 
sanian sculptures, II. 277. 
III. 516. 

Wood, Mr. III. 525. 

•-(Ceylonese), I. 32. 

-Teak, very ancient, II. 

280. 

Wrestling (Persian), I. 234. 

Grecian, I 236. 

Wresilers or Pahlavans, III. 
402. 

Writing, on locusts, I. 199. 
Writing on backs of tortoises, 
I 199. 

Waiting ancient, I. 406. 

-- in golden letters. III. 

574. 

Xerxes, I. 380 to 385, 445. 

Y 4bd, horse of mean race, III. 
418. 

Yarico aud Inkle, I. 19. 
Yezda'n, (romantick story), 
IIL 306. 


ZARA'TUSHT,ZeRDEIIESHT, 
or Zoroaster, I. 108, 111, 
113 to 117, 120, 130, 139, 
142, 146, 299, 378, 387, 
388, 429, 451. II. 263, 
299, 344, 370, 374, 375, 
390, 410, 471. 

Zeki Kh a'n,I. 257,264, 300 
Zembureks, swivel guns, II. 
202 . 

Zend '.language), I. 100, 115, 
119, 145, 146, 379. 

Zend Manuscripts, II. 304. 

-dynasty, I. 239, 240. 

Zend and Pahlavi MSS.1.100. 
III. 574. 

Zendavesfa, written in golden 
letters, II. 393, 410. III. 
574. 

Zerna or deraa , a measure, II. 
32. 

Zodiacal signs, II. 23,49. III. 
384. 

Zohac’s Castle, II. 104. 
Zoroaster (see Zara't us UT) 


ERRATA, VOL. III. 


Page 2, for writen read written; for fetricts r. restricts, p. 19, last line, for denineated 
r. delineated, p 20, for Saffeh r. Soffeh or So)ah. p. 31,(note), for magiore r. maggiore; 
the note in this page should have heeu numbered 5, but this nvstake does not affect the 
references of any preceding or subsequent notes, p 39, line 17, for that r. than. p. 41, 

for sldiigher r slaughter, p. 53 (aud elsewhere), for tufanjt r. tujungchi, and for 

_Cju . p. 55, for htily r. klteily. p. 107, to tanzi add /. p. 128 (line 15), Supply, 
as/after “as far.” p. 180, for interpersed r. inte persed p. 206, for vilages r. villages; 
aiul for abuntantly r. abundantly, p. 211, for oihers trees, read other trees p. 220 for 
beats r. beasts, p. 267, for Sayzvar r. Sah/var p. 298, for possibly r. possible, p. 331, 

supply the Persian letter 6 before J5,U). p. 3 10, for expresed r. expressed, p. 346, line 
7, for than r. that. p. 371, line 14, dele one did. p. 388, for Ak-kond r. Ak-cand. p. 390, 
for, only the, r. the. only. p. 411, supply r in apochyphal. p. 431, note, for croased r. 
crossed, p. 446 , forsurnptous r. sumptuous, p. 455, (note 33., for, same as Tejlis, r. the 
sam< ,<&c. p. 464 , for four miles, r. four mi’es. p. 465 'note), for Carcuk r. Cat cue. p. 480 
(note-, for obliterated r. obliterated, p. 483, line 18, for round r. ground, p. 490 (note 
$-0, for Dekisht r. Behisht. p. 502 , line 8, for lather r. farther, p. 523, supply 1 m 
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eooly. p. 5-26, for kiosks r. kioshks. p. 536 (line 14), for last r. east. p. 540, for TJnos r. 
Tenos. p. 545, line 9, full stop after way. p. 560, for A, b, b and c, r. A, b, c and d. p. 669, 
for abont r. about, p. 573, for Turchesea r. Turcbesca; and for puericle r. puerile. 

* P. 443, for centinels r. sentinels, p. 566, for ^ r. ^ 




To the Errata noticed in Vol. II. (page after the advertisement) add—Vol. I. p. 109, 
(note,line 12),for iuimeteriality read immateriality, p.271, line 1, for Cazcrun r. Cdzerun. 
p. 439, line 21, for 286 read 285. Vol. II. p. 2. for Frdngki r. Farangki. p. 6. note 4, for 

Ja'jermi r. Jajrumi. p. 11 (and elsewhere), for tofangji r. tufangchi, and for r. 

p. 154, for Gumbez r. Gumbed, and for r. although the word is gene- 
rally pronouuced gumbez . p. 195, for Aarfi r. Urfi. p. 353, (note 168), for 


read p. 377, for Imdb r. Ansab. p. 380 (note 206), for danek r. dong or dank. 

p. 400 (note), for mejeltd read mejild ; and forjezu r.juzu. p. 401 (note 235), dele the 
stop before the word “1 find him/' &c. p. 415, (note 254), the reference to VoJ. I. should* 
bepp. 382, 452. p. 447, for dispatches r. despatches. 


♦ 

THE END. 



i, i, .. 







Priutert by Priscilla Hughes, Brecknock. 



